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“ Quiconque a une trop haute idee de la force et de la justesse de ses raisonne- 
mens pour se croire oblige de les soumettre a une experience mille et mille fois 
repetee ne perfectionnera jamais la physiologie du cerveau. "—GaLL. 


* I regard Phrenology as the only system of mental philosophy which can be 
said to indicate with anything like clearness and precision, man's mixed moral 
and intellectual nature, and as the only guide short of revelation for educating 
him in harmony with his faculties, as a being of power; with his wants, as a 
creature of necessity ; and with his duties, as an agent responsible to his Maker 
and amenable to the laws declared by the all-wise Providence. " 


—Jorn BELL, M. D. 
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MARTIN LUTHER HOLBROOK, M.D. 
A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


T is probably true that in America 
the business of the patent medi- 
cine manufacturer, to say nothing of 
the regular apothecary, is more ex- 
tensive than in any other like area of 
the globe. It isa trite saying that 
the Americans like to be humbugged, 
and we might add that they will take 
their humbug out of a bottle more 
cheerfully than in any other way. 
The increase of the drug traffic is 
largely due to the improved modern 
facilities for doing all kinds of busi- 
ness. Delusions spread rapidly to- 
day among the class who insist on 
having them, because everything 
travels fast. The world was never 
so highly educated in its mistakes as 
it is to-day; but fortunately to offset 
the great army of poison vendors 
there is a constantly increasing host 
of honest men and women who are 
also traveling at great speed, armed 
with intelligence and truth, whose 
mission is to guide humanity to real 
health—not through dark and nox- 
ious caverns infested with crawling 
monsters, but over a sunlit path bor- 
dered with nature's sweetest foun- 
tains, fruits and flowers. 
Among this class of benefactors— 
these doctors of health—the subject 
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By THE EDITOR. 


of our sketch has wellearned and long 
occupied a distinguished place. As 
an author and lecturer, he is prob- 
ably unknown to few if any of our 
readers, and in introducing him here 
asa man it givesus great pleasure to 
say that in his personality and 
private character he is no less worthy 
of high esteem than in his functicn as 
a public teacher. 

Dr. Holbrook has naturally a good 
figure, although of late yeais he has 
acquired something of the ‘‘ student's 
stoop," and bears himself as a man 
might be expected to do who labors 
a great deal with the pen. His 
height is 5 feet 93 inches, and he 
weighs 150 pounds. His hand is of 
good size, well proportioned, with 
rather long and slightly conic fingers, 
which denote love of detail. The 
ends of the fingers, though not wide, 
as in the spatulate form, are inclined 
to be square. This may be inter- 
preted as the sign of scientific taste, 
but in the direction of the psychic, 
the subtle and the occult, or the 
more delicate physical structures in 
nature as opposed to crude and 
heavy objects. People having long 
fingers with tapering ends are also 
especially interested in subjects that 
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appeal to the imagination, but they 
are disposed to accept a great deal 
on faith, which the  square-tip 
fingered people would insist upon 
having proved. All this seems to 
agree with Dr. Holbrook's character 
and habits, for he has made a great 
many studies in microscopy, also in 
psychic phenomena, hypnotism, etc., 
and has always proceeded by scien- 
tific methods. 

His temperament is the cerebral, 
or mental, with a good share of the 
motive, His eyes are blue-gray, and 
his hair naturally a dark auburn. 
With a little more gold in his hair 
and a larger volume of blood he 
would have been much more of an 
enthusiast and doubtless much less 
scientific; but he has a strong bony 
frame-work which favors the habit 
of straightforward thinking, love of 
truth, and a general steadiness of 
character. 

His head is decidedly large. The 
circumference measures 2234 inches, 
while the distance from ear to ear 


over the crown is 1412 inches. This 
is a well balanced head. There are 


some inequalities in the develop- 
ments, but the combination on the 
whole is such as to insure a great 
deal of self control, mental poise and 
precision of judgment. Dr. Hol- 
brook has a rather feminine back 
head. Love of home is strong, also 
constancy of attachment in marriage, 
and that phase of affection for the 
opposite sex which is expressed by 
tenderness and a chivalrous desire to 
protect the beloved object. The 
love of young, however, is the 
ruling element in this group, and 
imparts to his character a wonderful 
interest not only in children, but in 
all creatures that stand in a depend- 
ent relation to the human race. It is 
said that he enjoyed quite a reputa- 
tion in his younger days for his ability 
to entertain children with original 
stories. But the most interesting 
fact for phrenologists in this con- 
nection is that in this instinct to care 
for the young we have the key to Dr. 
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Holbrook's taste and talent for the 
study of natural history. If he had 
concentrated his attention upon this 
subject he would doubtless have be- 
come famous as a colleague of Dar- 
win, Wallace and Audubon. 

As the back head is rather long in 
consequence of the feminine trait 
just described, we are prepared in 
advance to find something narrow in 
the region of the ears, on the princi- 
ple that the brain does not usually 
expand equally in two opposite direc- 
tions. In this case the development 
ofthe love of children is at the ex- 
pense of the fighting instinct. Com- 
bativeness is probably the weakest 
faculty in this region of the brain, 
and the form of the nose also sug- 
gests aversion to strife. Destructive- 
ness is fairly developed. Secretive- 
ness is medium, while the sense of 
property is present in a full degree. 
The latter, however, will be mani- 
fested in saving rather than acquir- 
ing. — Cautioussess is almost too 
large. There could scarcely be a 
more carefui, prudent or watchful 
character. Self-esteem and love of 
approbation are about equal in influ- 
ence, and might be marked five in 
our scale of seven. Each offsets 
or neutralizes the other, so that 
neither is very noticeable. Consider- 
ing the combination of feminine ele- 
ments and a certain local condition 
at the seat of self-esteem, we infer 
that the latter faculty was naturally 
rather feeble, but has been cultivated 
to its present degree of power. Its 
expression will be in a quiet, unob- 
trusive dignity, self-respect and self- 
reliance, but without dogmatism or 
haughtiness. 

Firmness and love of justice are 
both strongly indicated. Persistence 
is his most effective executive qual- 
ity. Conscientiousness is so tempered 
by the femininity in his nature that, 
while remarkably scrupulous in the 
performance of his own duties, he 
will still be lenient and charitable in 
measuring the obligations of others. 
He will also be much more inclined 
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to avoid dishonest or immoral actions 
than to exert himself in any kind of 
campaign for the vindication of a 
sup ressed or struggling truth. In 
other words, he will rarely assume the 
attitude of a dictator in matters of 
moral obligation. 

As to religion, he has rather more 
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as an architect or an engineer. The 
perceptive group as a whole 


is extraordinary, while the reflec- 
tives are large enough to render 
the mind logical and comprehensive. 
Size, weight and locality and the 
sense of color are all developed to 
the point of genius, 


Order is mode. 


DR, M. L. HOLBROOK, 


faith than reverence, though not 
much of either in the direction of 
ecclesiastical institutions or man- 
made creeds. Constructiveness is 
rather large, also the faculty of num- 
ber. He might easily have succeeded 
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rate, and language is of the phase 
which concerns itself more with 
verbal construction than an imposing 
vocabulary. Suavity and the sense 
of motives are rather large. 

In summing up the character, per- 
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haps the best thing we can say is 
that it is wholesome, natural, un- 
warped, and untainted by any false 
principles or vicious habits. As a 
physician Dr. Holbrook is certainly 
to be commended for his advocacy 
of the most advanced methods of 
treatment, and, most of all, for his 
long years of effort to forewarn and 
forearm the human race against the 
approach of all disease, whether of 
body, brain or soul. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Martin Luther Holbrook was 
born in Mantua, Portage Co., Ohio, 
February 3, 1831.  Hisfather, Ralph 
Holbrook, was a farmer of enterprise 
and great force of character, and his 
mother was of Scotch blood and a 
woman of great firmness and gentle- 
ness. Young Holbrook was brought 
uponthefarm and learned to do every 
kind of work usually at that time 
done on farms; plowing, sowing, 
reaping, cultivating fruits, flowers, 
planting trees, and caring for farm 
animals, also attending the common 
country schools of the time. About 
his twentieth year he contracted 
malarial fever while washing sheep 
in a malarial river, and his illness 
called his attention to the subject of 
medicine and hygiene, which has 
ever since been his special field of 
work. In 1857, '58 and ‘59 he spent 
two years in the study of medicine. 
In 1859 and '6o he wasa student of 
agriculture in the Ohio Agricultural 


College and, at the same time, one. 


of the editors of the Okio Farmer. 
In 1861-63 he was connected with 
Dr. Dio Lewis in his work of 
physical culture, and the introduc- 
tion of his system into the schools 
of various large cities. In 1864 he 
came to New York City and became 
partner of Drs. Miller and Wood in 
the hygienic establishment. founded 
by the late Dr. Hall, in Laight street. 
Here he became editor of the Herald 
of Health, which he still continues to 
edit, attending also to its publica- 
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tion and to the authorship of his va- 
rious books. 

It wasat this time that this firm 
introduced the first Turkish bath 
into New York City and the second 
one in the country, Dr. C. H. 
Shepard, of Brooklyn, having first 
introduced the bath into Brooklyn. 
In a few years he became proprietor 
of the establishment and continued 
to be till 1887. During all these 
years his life has been a busy one, 
writing and publishing his books, 
editing his journal, advising patients 
and keeping up at the same time his 
studies in many branches of science, 
especially in biology, having worked 
out the termination of nerves in the 
liver and kidneys. 

Dr. Holbrook isa great reader of the 
best books of all ages—aAristotle, 
Plato, Seneca, Darwin, Huxley, Tyn- 
dall, and particularly of Spencer and 
Weissmann, and also of only the 
very best novels. 

He is also a great lover of nature, 
and believes that he missed his 
calling, and that he ought to have 
been a naturalist and biologist. When 
he goes through the woods and fields 
he finds delight in making the ac- 
quaintance of birds, flowers, minerals, 
and especially trees. The latter he 
always knows by name at sight, and 
many a time has he taken off his hat 
to some noble forest tree. These 
mute objects he looks upon as our 
true friends. They teach us lessons 
in patience, duty and perseverance. 
They never talk back or say unkind 
things. But one must know how to 
appreciate them or the lesson is lost. 

When tired of citylifeand work,and 
needing relaxation or rest, his favor- 
ite recreation is to get out and enjoy 
his friendship with the woods. Here 
he finds an earthly paradise, or, if not 
in the forest, in hot weather at the 
seaside, where he disports like a fish 
in the water, or in sailing or rowing. 
He does not believe that one sort of 
relaxation is sufficient, but that a 
brain-worker should have many kinds, 
and should know how to ride, drive, 
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draw the bow, sail, swim, skate, row 
and run. 

Last, but far from least, Dr. Hol- 
brook has been for many yearsa care- 
ful student of phrenology, and ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to the 
great works of its founders for many 
valuable ideas which have aided him 
in his domestic and public life. He 
has always been interested in human 
nature, and barely missed becoming 
a phrenologist himself. Altogether 
he has shown remarkable versatility, 
and at the same time a rare devotion 
to the specialty with which his name 
is now associated far and wide. 


As it is often interesting to com- 
pare different analyses of the same 
character written by different phre- 
nologists, we take pleasure in pub- 
lishing the following description of 
Dr. Holbrook made by Prof. L. N. 
Fowler when Dr. Holbrook was 
twenty-one years of age. It was 
taken down in shorthand by Dr. 
Holbrook himself at the time of the 
examination and was read to us by 
the doctor after the manuscript of our 
phrenograph had been sent to the 
printer. It is not strange that after 
alapse of forty-two years there should 
be changes in the character of a man 
whose life has been as active and 
whose studies and avocations have 
been so peculiar and varied. Still 
we think that little if any radícal 
difference will be found in the two 
descriptions. Perhaps the widest 
divergence of opinion is in regard to 
the doctor's combativeness. Again 
we beg to remind the reader that in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL it is 
never our intention to give exactly 
the same kind of a description that 
we would in a private consultation. 
When writing of an individual for 
the public we aim to restrict ourselves 
to the mention of those salient ele- 
ments of character that relate to the 
known life work of the subject, and 
frequently omit entirely many facul- 
ties that could be very easily defined 
if we chose to speak of them, 
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A PHRENOGRAPH OF DR. M. L. HOL- 
BROOK GIVEN BY PROF. L. N. 
FOWLER IN SEPTEMBER, 1853. 


You have a brain of full size; 
rather large when compared with 
the vital functions. The tend- 
ency of your temperament is to 
nervousness. Your mind is gaining 


the ascendency; your strongest de- 


sires are connected with the intel- 
lectual and moral rather than the 
animal brain. You need a good bal- 
ance of organization to keep up as 
healthy an action of the body as pos- 
sible. Devote yourself to free exer- 
cises of the body, and avoid all un- 
necessary extremes. You are so 
spirited that you are liable to go 
beyond your strength. There is 


danger of your making inroads upon 


your constitution so as to weaken 
some function. If you devote your- 
self to study you should connect with 
it an amount of physical labor which 
will keep up a healthy condition of 
the body, otherwise you will become 
prematurely exhausted in vital force, 
and the brain will demand too much 
of the nourishment of your system. 

Your head indicates a high de- 
greeof pride, independence, persever- 
forethought, energy, 
practical talent, desire for knowledge, 
sense of orderand arrangement, and 
desire to make the most of yourself. 
You derive the tone of your mind 
from, your mother, but the general 
character from your father. From a 
boy you have been anxious to 
make a character of your own 
and have relied upon your own re- 
sources. You have much more of the 
spiritof pride and independence than 
you have of vanity or mere love of 
display, yet the union of approba- 
tiveness and self-esteem give you a 
high degree of ambition, and you 
are not content unless you are doing 
something which will advance you in 
your estimation. You cannot bear 
to be under obligation, are particu- 
larly inclined to free yourself from all 
indebtedness to others and to stand 
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clear and alone. There is danger of 
your being rather too strongly set 
in your own way, and of resisting 
the influences of others when they 
might be of service to you. You 
have a strong sense of obligation 
and are particularly anxious to know 
and do your duty, and moreanxious 
to fulfill your moral obligations than 
you are to comply with human re- 
quirements. 

You are sanguine, rather enthu- 
siastic, quite hopeful, and disposed 
to look upon the bright side of things. 
You are also respectful, and show 
due deference to superiors, yetyou do 
not underrate yourself while you be- 
stow a proper degreeof respect upon 
others. 

You possess much versatility of 
talent; are naturally ingenious ; 
might easily learn a trade; have 
more than ordinary ability to devise 
ways and means; are particularly 
fond of the fine arts, and interested 
in progress. 

You are very fond of the beautiful 
and whatever is adapted to captivate 
the eye and please the fancy ; are 
fond of poetry, painting, natural 
scenery and oratory, and all that 
indicates an ingenious and advanced 
mind. You are imaginative and can 
easily learn to do new kinds of work 
and adapt yourself to different 
circumstances and conditions of 
life. 

You have a strong desire to be rich 
and to accumulate property. You 
value what you possess ; you do not 
waste or squander. You may spend 
your money rather freely for that 
which you desire, and in order to 
acquire knowledge ; yet you husband 
your resources well, and as a business 
man will take care of your own inter- 
ests. You keep your affairs to your- 
self; are not very forward to dis- 
close your business or your feelings. 
You have a due degree of watchful- 
ness, and suspiciou ness enough to 
enable you to be guarded. You are 
also prudent and mindful of conse- 
quences You look as far ahead as 
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possible, and plan with reference to 
remote consequences. 

You have a strong appetite, and 
are well qualified to enjoy your food. 
You do not eat for the sake of grati- 
fying the gourmand's spirit, but you 
have a permanent alimentative dis- 
position which seeks gratification in 
quality and variety of food. You 
would enjoy the fruits intheir season. 

You are quite forcible and execu- 
tive, and capable of much indigna- 
tion, and cannot tamely submit to 
encroachment on your rights. You 
love to overcome obstacles. At 
times you may be pugnacious and 
probably stubborn and contrary, 
though that depends upon the force 
of circumstances more than upon 
your natural disposition. 

You are strongly attached to your 
friends; are affectionate, warm- 
hearted and disposed to interest your- 
self in the welfare of others. You 
cannot go alone through the world; 
you have a sympathetic mind and 
must have somebody to love. You 


are fond of children; interested in the 


family and domestic circle, and 
capable of forming strong local 
attachments, and you will not be con- 
tent without a home of your own. 
You area great admirer and ardent 
lover of woman, and woman will 
have more of a subduing influence 
upon your mind than men. In fact, 
your mind will never be fully molded 
and pliable until you fully and 
devotedly love some woman. 

You are rather doubting and hesi- 
tating in reference to thingsof a mar- 
velous nature; youare slowto believe; 
you want good evidence before you 
admit a subject ; still you love the 
curious and are disposed to inquire 
into all things that claim to be philo- 
sophical or scientific. 

You have a very active perception 
of wit, and enjoy a joke highly. You 
love to read witty authors, and you 
readily seethe pith of a jokeor the play 
of a pun. Your memory of ideas is 
good, also of places, and you have fair 
talent as a speaker. Your knowledge 
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of events is less accurate, and it will 
be difficult for you at all times to re- 
call countenances. Your love of music 
is particularly good. You are punct- 
ual in all your engagements. Your 
general perception of physical objects 
and their qualities is good. Could 
easily become passionately fond of 
painting. 

You would do well to develop and 
discipline your mind as much as 
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possible. Acquire a good education, 
and direct your attention to teaching, 
to the arts, or to some kind of em- 
ployment where the intellectual facul- 
ties are most required and where 
your chances are favorable for intel- 
lectual and moral progress, also 
where you can advance and feel that 
you are gaining in character and 
reputation. You ought not to con- 
tent yourself with a quiet life. 


HEREDITY AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


By J. J. MACLELLAN. 


NYONE who has come in con- 

tact with the different races of 

the world, and observed the great 
distance between nation and nation, 
must have come to the conclusion 
without any scientific study that the 
material improvement of mankind is 
necessary for the development of all 
the higher mental faculties. The 
whole science of phrenology is con- 
cerned with this union of mind and 
matter, and we realize most pro- 
foundly that no great mental develop- 
ment can exist without its corre- 
sponding organic structure. Accept- 
ing this truth, and realizing the 
unsatisfactory condition of the world 
to-day, our first duty is to see if 
there is any course by which the 
needed improvement can be effected. 
Just here the transcendent im- 
importance of the law of hereditary 
transmission is apparent. Without 
this law of heredity no improvement 
in the race would be possible, as, 
however much the individual might 
be cultured, the offspring would 
revert back to the original type, and 
thus everything gained in one gener- 
ation would be lost to the following; 
real progress would be quite impos- 
sible. Through this law of inherit- 
ance, however, the children of parents 
who have obeyed nature’s laws not 
only start from a higher level than 
their ancestors in acquired knowl- 
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edge, büt inherit a larger develop- 
ment of moral and intellectualorgans. 
When we consider that the transmis- 
sion of mental qualities depends, 
perhaps, as much on the activity of 
those organs as the relative develop- 
ment in the parent, we can see a plain 
course toward a higher civilization. 
This tendency, by which the activity 
of small faculties in the parents will 
produce enlarged organs in the off- 
spring, carries with it the key with 
which we may open the dull minds of 
the ignorant and undeveloped, look- 
ing to the next generation for the 
mateiial expression of that mental 
activity started in the parent. 

The offspring tends to inherit 
every attribute of the parent. This is 
called the first law of inheritance, and 
is modified by what is known as the 
law of reversion to type. In connec- 
tion with this law of reversion to 
type there is a remarkable feature of 
heredity called prepotency, which has 
a great influence in the transmission 
of acquired characteristics. 

Such attributes as are common in 
both parents tend to be accurately 
reproduced in the offspring. When 
parents possess contradictory attri- 
butes the offspring cannot inherit 
from both, and the quality which 
succeeds in reappearing is termed 
prepotent over the other. It is well 
known that in certain families the 
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tendency of a certain quality to ap- 
pear in the offspring is very strong ; 
this characteristic is prepotent and is 
transmitted with certainty through 
many generations. Purely local and 
temporary influences, which, in the 
parent may have caused a deviation 
from the type, are overborn in the 
momentum of long descent. 

When deformity, disease, or insan- 
ity fail to reappear in the descend- 
ants, immediate or remote, or when 
acquired characteristics are not trans- 
mitted, we sometimes question the 
influence of heredity; but it must be 
remembered that this tendency to re- 
vert to the original type is but the 
effect of this great law of hereditary 
transmission. 

In view of all this it is easy to ac- 
count for the reversion toward medi- 
ocrity to be observed in the children 
of men of genius. The prepotent in- 
fluence of the one parent over the 
acquired characteristics of the other 
—and even where both parents are 
far above the average in mental and 
physical development, reaching, per- 
haps, the very highest limit of in- 
telligence — the steady, enduring 
pressure of race heredity obtains 
over the single stress of acquired 
characteristics, and we see again the 
normal type of humanity. It must 
not be supposed, however, that acquir- 
ed characteristics are not transmit- 
ted,or that they are always overborn 
by the force of race heredity. 

Still, unless there is some artificial 
selection to bring together certain 
peculiarities in two individuals—un- 
less the mental life is strong and ac- 
tive—we may expect that the normal 
development of the one will, by the 
force of race heredity, succeed over 
the other, and thus the offspring will 
revert to the original type. 

Another feature of heredity, and 
one which proves the importance of 
this great study, is that peculiarities 
which appeared in the parent at a 
certain period of life tend to reappear 
in the offspring at the same period. 

Temperament, which we are used 
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to speak of as a cause of mental and 
physical condition is, strictly speak- 
ing, the effect of pre-existing mental 
traits, mostly transmitted through in- 
heritance, although sometimes, and 
to quite an extent, brought about by 
the mental state of the individual; 
being once established it becomes a 
cause, and affects the charatter as it 
acts and reacts upon it. Change of 
environment, and change in the 
mental condition, the two elements 
that go to influence temperament, 
may, aS in our own race, where the 
mental and physical are so nicely ad- 
justed, often transfer the balance of 
power, giving to a life, sometimes, 
the influence of each temperament 
leading in succession. There is, 
however, a tendency in each race 
toward a specially defined tempera- 
ment.. This state is brought about 
in the first place by the mental and 
physical condition of the individual, 
and forming into a distinct quality is 
transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration. The development and trans- 
mission of quality follows the same 
general law. Life makes the organi- 
zation. Faculty precedes organism. 
The mental changes the physical. 

It may be just as well to state that 
heredity implies not so much the 
transmission of conditions as of tend- 
encies. We sometimes say that in- 
sanity and consumption are heredi- 
tary; strictly speaking this is never 
true. What is said for heredity is 
that it gathers up, holds and trans- 
mits these tendencies in accordance 
with the general law of inheritance. 
The inheritance being one of tend- 
encies and not of conditions, it at 
once becomes apparent that a great 
deal may be done to mold the 
character and develop the organism 
in opposition to hereditary tenden- 
cies. 

We know that so far as this life is 
concerned, we are dependent on the 
nervous movement for the thought 
that is in us; without such movement 
there could be no bodily life In 
animals this movement is, to a large 
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extent automatic—unconscious; this 
is sometimes called reflex action, and 
is the exact recurrence of previous 
movements. When an adjustment is 
fixed by heredity it is the only ad- 
justment possible in each given cir- 
cumstance; this is precisely what 
occurs in the vegetable world, and 
also in the lower forms of animal life 
where the movement, so far as we 
can judge, is automatic or uncon- 
scious—an exact repetition of similar 
movements in ancestral forms. In 
the higher mental processes these 
bounds are passed. It is the first 
evidence of the presence of mind 
that it can make new adjustments 
and modify old ones according to 
the results of experience. 

This is something heredity does not 
and cannot provide for; and, while 
the quality of organization that de- 
termines strength and reach of mind 
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is subject to hereditary laws, yet it 
remains as the proof, power and 
supremacy of mind that its first, 
last and greatest attribute is to make 
new adjustments and to modify old 
ones independently of hereditary 
tendencies. 


*' Dost thou look back on what has been, 
As some divinely gifted man, 
Whose life in low estate began 

And on some simple village green ; 


Who breaks his birth's invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star ; 


Who makes by force his merit known - 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
To mold a mighty state's decrees, 

And shape the whisper of a throne ; 


And moving up from high to higher, 
Becomes on fortune's crowning slope 
The pillar of a people's hope, 

The center of a world's desire." 


———————94.-——————— 


SOME TRAITS OF PROMINENT WOMEN. 


By Pror. CHARLES Topp PARKS. 


T the reunion of the pioneers 
and friends of woman’s prog- 
ress, to celebrate the eightieth birth- 
day of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, held 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
this city on the rath of November, 
several hundred of the most noted 
women in the United States—noted 
for intellectual power and force of 
character—were seated upon the 
stage. 

Besides Mrs. Stanton, there were 
Susan B. Anthony, Lillie Devereux 
Blake, Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Anna Howard Shaw, Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, Antoinette Sterling, Emily 
Blackwell, May Wright Sewall, Har- 
riet Hosmer and others of this brainy 
class of women who are so widely 
known for what they have accom- 
plished in promoting the interests of 
their sex. Seated in front of the 
stage I listened to these leaders, and 
carefully studied their external signs 
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of character in the light of phrenol- 
ogy, physiognomy and cheirosophy. 
Here are some of my conclusions: 
Without exception these women 
all have many of the features 
that belong to the generally rec- 


ognized ''masculine type." Their 
heads and faces might easily 
pass for those of very intelli- 


gent and successful men, so pro- 
nounced are all the indications of 
strength, courage, perseverance and 
determined energy—those qualities 
that, according to Charles Darwin 
and J. Stuart Mill, are especially 
characteristic of the male sex. Nearly 
all of these women have large, well- 
shaped noses, showing strong mental 
powers; very conspicuous jaws, which 
go with tenacity of purpose; and 
mouths that announce character in 
every line. Firmness stood up on 
each cranium and asserted itself like 
an object lesson in phrenology. All 
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of those who took a prominent part, 
and electrified the audience with their 
eloquence and force of argument, 
executive, 


had broad, combative 


FIG. I. STRONG CHARACTER. 
MOTE LARGE AND EXTENDED THUMB: 


heads, 
thumbs. 
Large, well-shaped thumbs seem 
invariably to accompany a strong will 
in both sexes. Another marked 
peculiarity of very independent and 
self-reliant people, which I noticed in 
all of the speakers who gesticulated, 
was a habit of throwing out their 
thumbs at right angles with their 
fingers, as shown in the accompany- 
ing drawing, Fig. 1. I have neverseen 
weak-minded persons do this. I re- 


strong features and large 


cently tested four hundred of the 
feeble-minded patients in the public 
institutions on Randall's Island, and 
found them all what might be called 
comparatively thumb.tied, as shown 


in Fig. 2. The lateral movement of 
the thumb in their case is con- 
strained. 


ks Many other distinguishing traits 
are observable in the leaders of the 
great modern movement for the ad- 


FIG. 2. WEAK CHARACTER. 
NOTE THE DROOPING THUMB. 


vancement of woman, but my only 
object at present is to point out the 
fact that they possess qualities not 
found in the typical members of their 
sex. 


SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Bv CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


ORSON SQUIRE FOWLER. 


N the early days of phrenology in 
Great Britain, two of its pro- 
mulgators, Spurzheim and Combe, 
deemed it advisable to keep the 
science on an elevated plane. They 
were men of high professional and 
literary standing, and aimed to give 
their literary friends no occasion to 
look down upon or stand aloof from 
a subject fraught with such opportu- 
nities to benefit mankind. We can 
readily see that, as philosophers, 
they might not at first realize the 
possibilities of applying phrenology 
in a practical way to the needs of 
individuals by pointing out excesses 
and deficiencies, with advice as to 
restraint or cultivation, or as to 
choice of occupation. Mr. Combe 
was frequently called on for that 
kind of advice, but his biographer 
says he replied, in substance, that 
he was not an expert in that line, 
and that if he attempted to manipu- 
late heads for that purpose and oc- 
casionally erred, it would be charged 
to the science as well as to its repre- 
sentative, 

His very fine organization caused 
him to be careful for the reputation 
of the cause he had espoused, and 
being by nature a philosopher, he 
considered the philosophy of phre- 
nology as standing on a higher 
ground than practical phrenology. 
Perhaps that was correct at that 
time, for friends of the science were 
then few and subject to much ridi- 
cule and criticism. They had much 
to contend against from their oppo- 
nents, and thus it came to pass that 
America became the birthplace of 
practical! phrenology, and inthe fol- 
lowing extract we find a lucid expres- 
sion of its benefits as viewed by a 
wide-awake Scotsman who could draw 
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a correct inference from what he saw 
and heard. His story is as true as 
it is interesting, but owing to its 
length we are obliged to present it in 
an abbreviated form. He has gone 
to his rest, and left many grateful 
remembrances of his wisdom and 
helpfulness. Would that we had more 
Andrew Leightons, or more men and 
women with his ability and willing- 
ness to use it. 

In 1841 and 1842, Mr. Andrew 
Leighton, of Liverpool, a man of 
“caliber” and of sound, ‘practical, 
common sense, well posted in pass- 
ing events, belonging to a literary 
family, a brother to the poet, visited 
America in a business capacity. He 
was a lover of phrenology and a close 
observer of whatever had a bearing 
on the science. Naturally, then, on 
his arrival in New York he visited 
the phrenological office at 135 Nas- 
sau street, where he met with a warm 
welcome. He enjoyed those visits, 
as did the occupants of the office. 
After his return to England he wrote 
to the Edinburgh Phrenological Jour- 
nal a description of the condition of 
phrenology in America, as follows : 

** Letit not be supposed that thisisa 
mere fancy sketch. Itis no such thing; 
but has more prototypes than one, 
probably as well in this country as in 
the United States. There, at least, 
they are to be met with. Ihave met 
them. But, of all with whom I had 
the pleasure of intercourse in that 
country, the most generally com- 
petent was, without doubt, the pres- 
ent editor and proprietor of the 
American Phrenological Journal, O. S. 
Fowler. Perhaps no phrenologist in 
any country has attained greater 
facility and correctness as a manip- 
ulator than he has done; certainly 
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no one that I have heard of has made 
so many remarkable ''4//5," to use an 
expressive though somewhat vulgar 
term, in the predication of character 
from the development of the head; 


his practice as a head-reader, I hope 
the readers of this journal will not be 
averse to learn something. The 
history of the condition of the science 
in any place always involves some- 
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and no one has displayed more untir- 
ing zeal, or made relatively greater 
sacrifices in disseminating the phre- 
nological doctrines. Of him, and of 
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thing of its professors, and vice versa. 
It is with a view to indicate to some 
extent the condition of phrenology 
in the States—what practical men 
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are doing for it—that I would now 
speak of him. But it is to his prac- 
ticethat I would especially direct 
attention; for therein will be found 
very marked differences from the 
procedure of the practical phrenol- 
ogists of this country; and as these 
differences appear to be improve- 
ments well worthy of adoption by 
the latter, they will probably by them 
be received as such and adopted 
accordingly. Permit me, however, 
by way of introduction, briefly to 
advert to his personal history as a 
phrenologist. ` 

"It was while a student at Am- 
herst College, Massachusetts, and 
just before entering upon a course of 
moral philosophy, that Mr. O. S. 
Fowle:'s attention was first seriously 
directed to phrenology. Possessed 
of an active, well-organized brain, he 
grasped the subject with a hearty 
good-will], and had no sooner mas- 
tered its principles than he applied 
them to the discrimination and ex- 
planation of the characters of his 
fellow-students and teachers with 
great success. On leaving college 
he was urged to lecture on the sub- 
ject. He did so; and thenceforth 
became entirely devoted to its dif- 
fusion. In conjunction with his 
brother, Mr, L. N. Fowler, who is 
equally distinguished as a practical 
phrenologist, he traversed the prin- 
cipal part of his own country and the 
Canadas, lecturing and manipulating 
and collecting facts and specimens 
in proof and illustration of its truth. 

His course, as may be imagined, 
was not free from difficulties. The 
usual barriers which ignorance, big- 
otry and prejudice oppose to the 
promulgation of new truths had to 
be leveled or surmounted; and many 
and severe were the tests to which 
he and his brother were subjected by 
stubborn incredulity. To such an 
extent, indeed, has this testing been 
carried in America that audiences 
have been found who demanded not 
only an examination before them of 
any stranger from their body, but that 
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such examination should be con- 
ducted by the lecturers dlindfolded. 
Yet, such is the precision these gen- 
tlemen, by their extensive practice, 
have attained, and such their confi- 
dence of the actual verity of the de- 
tails of phrenology—a confidence 
always in proportion to the practical 
ability of the student—that they 
have frequently—always when re- 
quired—submitted even to this test. 
But not only this, the one brother 
has been taken away and been kept 
in another room while the other con; 
ducted his blindfold examination- 
then he has been led forth and re- 
quired to go through the same or- 
deal; and, numerous as are the 
instances in which this has been 
done, scarcely a single mistake has 
been made by them, while, when 
marked cases have been submitted 
to them, the truth of phrenology has 
been strikingly illustrated. 

In the literature of the science, 
also, Mr. Fowler has, of late years, 
taken a somewhat conspicuous place 
among the phrenologists of America. 
Besides having, in conjunction with 
his brother and Mr. Samuel Kirk. 
ham, produced a work of upward of 
400 pages, entitled *'Phrenology 
Proved, Illustrated and Applied," 
which, in the course of six years, has 
gone through several editions of 
1,000 copies each, he has contributed 
several able articles to the AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGIGAL JOURNAL, and 
written and published a lecture on 
** Phrenology versus Intemperance,” 
one on the application of Phre- 
nology to Matrimony, and another 
on its application to education ; all 
of which are at present in consider- 
able demand and have already gone 
through several editions. Those who 
receive the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL will have observed by a 
notice at the close of volume III. 
that it had owed its existence, up to 
September, 1841, to the generous 
devotion of him and his brother, who, 
as proprietors, have sunk several 
thousand dollars in sustaining it. 
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Up to that period, it had been very 
ably edited by Nathan Allen, but is 
now owned and edited solely by O. S. 
Fowler, who seems determined to 
continue it, at whatever cost, through 
the present year at least,* thereby, 
as he states, to give a further oppor- 
tunity for an answer to the question, 
'*Will the American Public Sustain a 
Phrenological Journal ?" Mr. Fowler 
is now settled in New York, wherehe 
has an extensive collection of casts, 
skulls, etc., which is open to the pub- 
lic free of charge, and where he 
vigorously continues his multiform 
labors in the cause he has so zealously 
espoused. 

** Perhaps—if I might assume the 
highest privilege of friendship, and 
point to defects—he attempts too 
much—‘has too many irons in the 
fire:' hence evident haste and im- 
maturity characterize most of the 
productions of his pen. Neverthe- 
less, it is just to add that in his 
works these defects are amply com- 
pensated by the healthy, exhilarating 
freshness and enthusiasm which a 
mind literally overflowing with its 
subject imparts; and assuredly no 
generous mind can rise from their 
perusal without feeling that, in spite 
of an occasional grammatical lapsus, 
a familiar Jonathanism of expression, 
oc a premature confidence in the 
dogmata of his subject, they have 
much in their pithy, spirited, per- 
spicuous exposition and application 
of principles to recommend them. 

** It will convey an idea of the mul- 
tiplicity of his occupations to mention 
that, besides giving a close attention 
to his professional duties as practical 
phrenologist and editor of the 
JOURNAL, he was, while I resided in 
New York, editing a republication of 
Dr. Combe's Physiology, with notes 
by himself ; revising and extending 
his lectures on matrimony and edu- 
ca ion for forthcoming new editions; 
and lecturing twice a week on phre- 
nology and its applications, to audi- 
ences of several hundred persons. 


" * The JOURNAL still lives in 1895. 
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**'Thus far of him personally. Let 
me now revert to his practice, and 
present some of the grounds of the 
favorable opinion of it already ex- 
pressed. In examining an individual, 
his first observation has reference to 
the temperament. In this he at- 
tends not so much to the color of the 
hair, skin, eyes and so forth, as to 
the development and condition of 
the vital organs contained in the 
abdomen and thorax; of the bones 
and muscles, and of the brain and 
nervous system. It is obvious 
that the. functional energy of the 
brain will depend, to a very great 
extent, upon the quality, and, within 
certain limits, the quantity of blood 
supplied to it. Hence the propriety 
of giving marked attention to the 
state of the organs which manufact- 
ure and distribute the blood, when 
predicating the quality of the mental 
functions, Ceferis paribus, he will 
possess the greatest mental efficiency 
who has the most perfect vital ap- 
paratus. He, beyond any phrenolo- 
gist I have ever met, has approxi- 
mated precision in his judgment of 
the influence of temperament upon 
the mental manifestations; and 
therein is one secret of his success as 
a practical man. 

“ Having scrutinized the tempera- 
ment, he measures the horizontal 
circumference of the head with a 
tape; for all other measurements he 
trusts to his own organs of Size. 
This done—in a little of the time re- 
quired to tell it—he reads off the 
prevailing dispositions and talents of 
the individual, as indicated by the 
cranial development, with as little 
hesitation as one would read from a 
book, and in language so plain, direct 
and unequivocal, that should he make 
any mistake, or should any apparent 
discrepancy occur between the 
development and actual mani- 
festations, he is caught on the hip at 
once, or the seeming fallacy of the 
science is detected at once, for he 
leaves neither himself nor it any 
loop-hole for escape; if he err he 
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errs, and ‘ there'san end on’t’; and as 
for the science, where any improbable 
discrepancy is alleged by the person 
examined, or his friends, the quiet 
reply is, *be that as it may, I have 
gone by the cerebral development; 
and, if phrenology cannot stand in 
that way, let it fall.’ But it falls not; 
for in almost every instance where 
anything of this kind has occurred, 
subsequent events have proved the 
correctness of the phrenologist; and 
when the deficiency of Conscientious- 
ness has been the predication im- 
pugned (a frequent case), the very 
denial itself has been found but 
another illustration of the phrenolog- 
ical truth. This straightforward, 
uncompromising reliance upon the 
certain verity of phrenology—though 
perhaps he carries it Zoo far—appears 
to me one of the finest traits in Mr. 
Fowler’s character as a practical 
phrenologist. The ifs and buts, the 
may-bes, should-bes, and other in- 
definite terms which disfigure so 
many phrenological predications, find 
no place in his vocabulary; but the 
direct and unequivocal ‘you are,’ 
or ‘he is,’ distinguished for this or 
that, is his form of expression. . . . 

'* But what distinguishes his prac- 
tice most of all from that of other phre- 
nologists is, that with the oral predi- 
cation he marks a chart of the sizes 
of the organs in a book in which 
several pages are appropriated for a 
statement of the relative sizes of the 
organs, and the matter of these pages 
is such that anyone with very little 
attention might infer the character of 
the person examined almost as well 
as the phrenologist himself. . .. 

“Let it be considered, then, 
that the number of persons who come 
to the Fowlers for examination is 
very great—several thousands annu- 
ally; that every one of these takes 
away with him a copy of this or their 
larger book to which this refers, or 
both books, filled up as described, 
and that many of these persons are 
highly educated and intelligent — 
most of the leading statesmen, law- 
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yers, divines, and the literary men of 
the country having passed under the 
Fowlers' hands, and been startled by 
the facility with which, while in entire 
ignorance of who they were, they dis- 
criminated the talents for which they 
were respectively distinguished. Let 
it be considered further that these 
operations are not confined to one 
locality, but extend throughout every 
State in the Union, and that, in ad- 
dition to this, lectures always accom- 
pany manipulations—and it cannot 
be doubted that such practical phre- 
nologists have aided vastly in diffusing 
a knowledge of the science, and that 
the beneficial influence of their 
labors has hitherto been much under- 
rated. I hope that, for the sake of 
such men—-and there are others such 
—what has now been shown will be 
a means of leadingto a revision 
of the popular judgment against 
the profession of the practical phrenol- 
ogtst. 

“In Mr. Fowler's book a claim is 
made to the discovery of two new 
organs. Oftheseand their functions, 
and of the alleged discovery of a 
number more organs by means of 
Mesmerism, maintained by him and 
other American phrenologists, I may 
say something in a future paper. 

** That the opinions above put forth 
may be estimated at their proper 
value it should beadded that, though 
I was six months on the other shore 
of the Atlantic—from November 22, 
1841, to May 31, 1842—two months 
only were devoted to observation in 
the United States, my principal ob- 
ject being a commercial visit to Can- 
ada. One of these months was oc- 
cupied in Albany, Utica and other 
places in the State of New York, 
and in Boston and Lowell in the 
State of Massachusetts. "The other 
was passed wholly in the city of New 
York, where I had daily opportuni- 
ties (of which I took frequent advan- 
tage) of visiting Mr. Fowler's mu- 
seum, and witnessing his phreno- 
logical examinations." 

LivERPOOL, October, 1842. 
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JOHN WATSON HILDRETH. 


THE BOY TRAIN-WRECKER, 


NE of the most shocking of 
recent crimes was the wreck- 

ing of a fast mail train on the New 
York Central Railroad a few weeks 


Uf 


the Mew York Journal obtained a 
photograph of the boy and an impres- 
sion of his hand. The latter was 
brought by a reporter to the editor 


JOHN WATSON HILDRETH, 


ago by a party of boys, the ring- 
leader of whom is said to be a youth 
named Hildreth, who is scarcely 
more than eighteen years of age. 
He is now in the jail at Rome, 
N. Y., awaiting trial. The editor of 


of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
an examination without disclosing 
the identity of the owner of the hand, 
A brief description was dictated to 
our stenographer and published in 
the Mew York Journal, December 8, 
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We reproduce it here, together with 
both of the illustrations contained in 
the Journal, so that our readers may 
make a comparison, if they like, 
between the head and the hand. It 
will be observed that the top head 
slopes off very greatly at the rear of 
the crown, showing an almost utter 
deficiency of conscientiousness. 
Vanity, without moral restraint, 
seems to b the greatest fault indi- 
cated by his head.  Secretiveness 
seems large, and the nose lacks 
character. 


temperament also playsan important 
part. This young man was doubtless 
extremely impulsive — indeed, we 
might say flighty. 

The article in the Mew York Jour- 
nal was as follows: 


IMPRINT OF THE HAND OF J. WATSON 
HILDRETH, THE BOY TRAIN-WRECKER. 


AND HERE IS HOW AN EXPERT IN 
CHIROMANCY, WITHOUT KNOWING 
WHOSE IT WAS, READ IT. 


'The hand is only the instrument of 


J. W. HILDRETH'S HAND, REDUCED ONE-HALF SIZE. 


The papers state that he?made"a 
confession to a girl with whom he 
was very much in love. 

In cases like this, the criminal 
motive must be found in large meas- 
ure in the lack of mental balance— 
not in the sense of insanity, but as 
regards the relative strength of the 
different parts of the brain. The 
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the brain, and these prints give only 
a shadow or suggestion of the forms 
which would indicate character, with 
the exception of the principal lines of 
the palm; hence the difficulty here 
is very great. Of the few things, 
however, that may be seen in this 
hand, the first is that it probably be- 
longs to a woman, or an undersized 
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man or youth. I judge this simply 
by the size. The general shape is 
masculine, because it is much more 
angular than rounded. The femi- 
nine hand, as is well known, should 
be more plump and tapering. 

The palm in this hand seems rather 
narrow, and also rather long in pro- 
portion to the fingers. This is un- 
favorable to a great deal of tact or 
ready talent. This person is 
probably a creature of hereditary 
and other influences, which he can- 
not easily overcome. The narrow- 
ness of the palm is a sign of poor 
business ability. There isno sagacity 
here, no forethought, or ability to 
see far ahead in practical affairs. If 
the finger tips are really clubbed, as 
they appear to be in this print, I 
should say the individual is a 
"degenerate," which is the new 
name for what we  phrenologists 
usually describe as ‘‘low quality." 
Those broad, bulbous finger ends 
were evidently not made for any 
delicate work. They denote moral 
and esthetic dullness. The thumb 
seems to be sufficiently long for a 
fairly strong will, but the exact 
length of the joints is not shown. 

The life line at the base of the 
“Mount of Venus" seems well 
marked. The head line is much too 
short, and ends with three prongs, or 
tines, which bespeak a narrow and 
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somewhat scattered judgment. But 
the heart line, which looks likea gash 
reaching nearly across the palm, is 
really very remarkable, and if the 
lines of the hand could be relied on 
alone, I should say that this person 
is a slave to his feelings for the oppo- 
site sex. His heart certainly rules 
his head. There is no line of fortune 
visiblein this palm, and if its possessor 
has any luck in love, it will probably 
be in the matter of quantity rather 
than quality. With these clubbed 
finger ends, his love would not be 
very refined. If this person has the 
fibrous, or. so-called ‘‘bilious tem- 
perament," his love will be passion- 
ate, intense and violent. If he has 
been favored by circumstances he 
may be proper enough, but if thrown 
into the swift current of selfishness, 
which is likely to bar the path of the 
unprotected nowadays, I should fear 
for his fate. I am especially sure 
that he would love not wisely, but too 
much. 

The lack of development in the 
palm below the little finger, at the 
so-called ‘‘ Mount of Mercury,” 
evinces indifference to, or contempt 
for, regular business methods, and if 
this individual were to commit crime, 
it would probably be in the gratifica- 
tion of his appetites. For instance,’ 
he might steal money for such a pur- 
pose. Epcar C. Beau, M.D. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


The surging sea outweighs, 


A RUDDY drop of manly blood 


The world uncertain comes and goes ; 
The lover rooted stays. 
I fancied he was fled— 
And, after many a year, 
Glowed unexhausted kindliness, 
Like daily sunrise there. 
My careful heart was free again, 
O friend, my bosom said, 
Through thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose is red; 
All things through thee take nobler form, 
And look beyond the earth, 
The mill-round of our fate appears 
A sun-path in thy north. 
Me, too, thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair ; 
The fountains of my hidden life 


Are through thy friendship fair. 
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A FEW REFLECTIONS. 


Bv ALBERT 


S a student of phrenology who 
is deeply and earnestly in- 
terested in its diffusion, I venture 
to suggest a method by which a 
knowledge of the science could be 
spread among the people. That 
such information is sadly needed is 
apparent to all who make an honest 
investigation. 

In many States there are laws 
which require the public schools to 
give instructions in physiology with 
reference tothe influence of narcotics 
and alcoholicstimulants onthe human 
system. This is good enough so far 
as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. It is a little like trying to 
save a ship by pumping out the water 
without stopping the leaks, To the 
friends of phrenology who realize the 
priceless value of its application to 
the affairs of life, it is surprising to 
see the indifference with which it is 
treated by many who should be most 
ready to accept it. There must be 
a cause for this. Whatis it? Some 
of the best men and women in the 
world have devoted their lives to the 
promulgation of phrenological princi- 
ples. 

The combined sophistry of college 
professors, the arguments of bigotry 
and the mutterings of the incredu- 
lous cannot even weaken—much less 
overturn—a science so firmly 
grounded. While the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology has sent out 
several hundred graduates, the fact 
remains that there are many whole 
counties which have never been 
visited by a competent phrenolo- 
gist. A great many quacks have 
gulled the people in certain places 
until some have become so dis- 
gusted that when a scientific Phre- 
nologist appears they are scarcely 
willing to listen to him. 

However, if the friends of Phre- 
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nology would muster their forces 
and make a general charge on 
the breastworks of opposition, as did 
Wayne at Stony Point, Grant at 
Fort Donaldson, Sheridan, at Cedar 
Creek or Wolfe at Quebec, in a short 
time we would be masters of the 
situation. I do not mean that we 
should bluster and fume, but that we 
should have the energy and spirit of 
these great generals. Recognizing 
as we do the great value of our 
doctrines, is it not worth our while to 
make a heroic effort to plant the 
banner of Phrenology in every ham- 
let in the United States? But some 
will say that “public sentiment ” is 
in the way. My idea is, change it. 
It can be done. Many a candidate 
has been elected to office because he 
absolutely refused to be defeated, 
and worked accordingly. Do not 
cater to public opinion, but make 
public opinion cater to us. There 
are many honest, influential and useful 
citizens in nearly every community 
who do not believe in Phrenology. 
We should make friends with this 
class, enlist their interest, and their 
valuable influence will be for us. 
It is true there might not be very 
much ''money in it" at the start, 
but it would be like bread cast upon 
the waters. It would manifest itself 
in crowded halls, in a great demand 
for examinations, and in the increased 
sale of books. By going from one 
neighborhood to another not far 
away, reputation would go in advance 
and be of great assistance. We could 
thus secure a good and profitable 
business. 

Occasionally the phrenologist will 
meet with a man who wants to debate 
the question. If he has any stand- 
ing as a scientific man it would be a 
good idea to give him a chance ; let 
him bring forward his objections. 
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By showing him the errorsinto which 
he has fallen, if the discussion is 
conducted in a courteous manuer, the 
effect upon the audience will be to 
create a positive enthusiasm in favor 
of our science. 

Let us do business on business 


principles. Above everything else 
let us practice what we preach. We 
— o 
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should keep well posted in the doings 
of one another. THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journav should be carefully read. 
Let us work jealously for the good of 
mankiud, so that in the evening time 
of life we can look back with satis- 
faction on the past, and our death will 
be like the setting of a cloudless sun, 
to rise in glory on the morrow. 


ANOTHER DEGENERATE. 


E copy a few paragraphs from 
the Minneapolis Journal of 
December tt, relating to the mur- 
derer Harry T. Hayward, who was 
hanged December 11 at the Henne- 
pin County Jail for the murder of 
Catherine Ging. Thecrime for which 
this man was executed was extremely 
sensational, and there were many 
dramatic incidents connected with 
the case from first to last. In the 
accompanying portrait it will be seen 
that from a phrenological point of 
view the man was of a low type, the 
lower face being especially heavy, 
while the rear top head presents the 
gable conformation chavacteristic of 
the criminal class, in whom the sense 
of justice is especially weak. 

Firmness was evidently enormous- 
ly developed. He must have been 
as obstinate as a rock. This is 
shown in the height of the rear cen- 
tral top head, and also in the depth 
and squareness of the lower jaw. 
Why should we not study how to 
prevent the arrival of such creatures 
on our planet ? 

‘‘The specialists who examined 
and measured Harry Hayward's skull 
and brain have not completed all 
their calculations yet; but so far as 
they have gone they have found three 
of the four abnormalities or stigmata 
which, according to Prof. Czesaro 
Lombroso, the distinguished Italian 
authority, invariably characterize the 
‘degenerate’ or ‘delinquent’ man. 
These three stigmata are pronounced 
asymmetry of skull, brain and 
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face; the protrusion of the front 
teeth, and the narrow and sharply 
arched palate. The calculations 
made from the measurements of the 
skull which will determine the facial 
and basal angles, which are of great 
importance in detecting degenerates, 
have not yet been made. The 
capacity of the cranial cavity, also 
depending on calculations from the 
measurements taken, has not yet 
been determined, but the weight of the 
brain was found—55 ounces—con- 
siderably more than was expected 
from an ocular examination. The 
doctors say that, on the whole, it is 
a very fair brain, the chief peculiarity 
being the slight development of the 
frontal lobes. Butto counterbalance 
this fact, the other portions of the 
brain were found to be highly devel- 
oped. 


* * * * * * * 


** When the party bent its steps to 
the rear room, in which the splendidly 
molded form was stretched on an 
enbalming table, the following well- 
known physicians and specialists were 
present: Drs. W. A. Jones, Haldor 
Sneve, Frank Burton, G. G. Eitel 
and C. J. Ringnell, of Minneapolis; 
Charles Wheaton, John Fulton, J. A. 
Quinn and McNamara, St. Paul; H. 
A. Tomlinsos, of the St. Peter 
Asylum. 

t‘ Their first work before opening 
the skull was to take the outside 
measurements of the skull and face. 
Drs. Jones, Eitel and Tomlinson made 
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the measurements according to a 
diagram supplied by Dr. Sneve, who 
noted the various figures, A small, 
fine steel tape was used and the pro- 
cess was very slow and tedious to the 
spectators who had managed to gain 
entrance, but the doctors were all 
attention; and heard the various 
measureme nts with interest, nodding 
approval and uttering non-committal 
'hum-hums' The figures were all 
given in centimeters, and when the 
doctors have time they will try to 
ascertain in what respects Harry 


Hayward's head is abnormal or 
deficient. The measurements are as 
follows: 

Measurement of Skull— Centimeters 
Circumference of skull ....... 6 saves 58.0 
Breadth over most prominent patietal 

DONG soca 224245 jqipseivaMsARAAS 15.2 
Breadth, ear to ear... 36.5 
Length occiput to ophryon.... ......- 33.5 
Length from extiemity of car to alve- 

olar border, right side....... issues 15,6 
Same, left side. ..4 5 ori sogsses ady 5 16.0 


Nasal index, right length, 1:3; breadth. 1.0 
Nasal index. left, length, 1; breadth.... 0.6 


Nasion to middle ear, right side....... 15 6 
Nasion to middle ear, left side........ 14.6 
Nasion to alveolar border. .,.., ..... 8.0 
Ophr yon to occiput, right side... .....306 


Ophryon to occiput, left side... 
From the jaw around highest part of 


head.i....o liio shes asia iuEX 69 0 
Jaw angle to chin, right side........., 12.5 
Jaw angle tochin, leftside... ........ 12.0 
From jaw angleto jaw angle.........- 34.0 
From jaw angles overchin...... -.--- 36.0 


“The doctors had very little to say 
when the figures were all tabulated, 
but everyone agreed that the meas- 
urements indicated a most abnormal 
form and size of skull. 

‘* After this, Drs. Eitel and Burton 
took a plaster-of.paris cast of the 
face and head, an operation which 
was eagerly watched, 

** According to Dr. Sneve's notes 
on the autopsy, Hayward's body was 
well nourished. Rigor mortis was 
well marked six hours after death. 
The scalp was eight millimeters in 
thickness and adhered closely to the 
skull. The temporal muscles were 
so large as to cause surprise. The 
temporal fossz, or cavities, were very 
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deep and three centimeters long. 
The frontal fosse were shallow. The 
mastoid processes were noticed to be 
unusually large, but the occiput was 
not as well developed. The bones 
were much corrugated. The tem- 
poral bones were very thick, while 
they are usually very thin. 

‘The head and brain were small in 
proportion to the size of the body. 
The forehead was narrow and very 
receding, but the head was particu- 
larly wide on a line drawn through 
the ears. The brain appeared to be 
small—more than that the doctors 


HARRY T. 


HAYWARD. 


would not say. One of them took 
it away, and when it has been suffi- 
ciently hardened it will be weighed, 
measured and examined microscopic- 
ally, and then from these data de- 
ductions will be drawn. Dr. Jones 
would say nothing except that the 
irregularities of shape, size and form 
of the skull were due to a congenital 
defect. 

* Goodseil and Dr. Hayward wit- 
nessed the whole autopsy, which was 
conducted by Doctors W. A. Jones, 
G. G. Eitel, Haldor Sneve and H. A. 
Tomlinson.” 
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DEFINITIONS— CONSCIOUSNESS, 


E know what is going on in 
our minds,our states of feel- 
ing, our thoughts and intentions. 
The action of each faculty is reflected 
upon the living mind, so that its pe- 
culiar relation to outside matters, or 
to thoughts that arise within, is ap- 
parent to the mind as a whole. The 
mind, then, through its natural func- 
tion of thinking, is conscious of its 
own operations. The expressions, ‘‘I 
know that I feel," ''I know that I 
think," etc., are equivalent to saying 
that ‘‘ I am conscious that I feel,think, "' 
etc. The mindacts before the body, 
as its instrument, acts. We know 
that we will to reach out a hand or 
to speak before the hand or the lips 
move. ‘The artist designs his picture 
** in his head," as we say, before the 
brush touches the canvas. 

Prof. F. W. Parker, in speaking of 
the primary operation of the mind, as 
in the perception of external objects, 
says: ‘‘In ordinary acts of seeing, 
hearing, etc., certain groups of attri- 
butes (color, seeing, sounds in hear- 
ing) affect the mind by means of 
sensations; these sensations bring 
into consciousness (recall) their corre- 
sponding ideas (percepts). The re- 
called ideas instantly recall other 
ideas, with which they have been pre- 
viously associated. ‘These again re- 
call other ideas not originally pro- 
duced by the particular sense in ac- 
tion. Thus approximately an entire 
concept comes into consciousness in 
observation, while a partial concept 
only comes in in an ordinary act of 
seeing." 

INTUITION 
(looking in or upon),is the act by 
which the mind perceives thetruth of 
things at the moment they are pre- 
sented and without a process of 
reasoning.  Intuitive knowledge is 
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placed higher than knowledge derived 
merely through the senses and is 
termed ‘‘primary.” Through intu- 
ition we recognize certain facts as 
self-evident: Space, time, identity, 
the true, good, etc, are primary ideas 
that lie at the foundation of our abil- 
ity to understand the laws of our 
being, and the relations between man 
and the world of nature. 


REASON. 


This term applies to the exercise 
of the intellectual faculties in com- 
paring, trying, analyzing ideas, for 
the purpose of reaching a result or 
conclusion that may be looked upon 
as a principle or fact. By reason we 
seek to find the grounds and causes 
of things living or inert, to derive 
trustworthy inferences from the facts 
of life, and to combine means for the 
attainment of particular ends. The 
ability to reason is regarded as man’s 
highest attribute, giving him preém- 
inence in the universe, distinguishing 
him from brutes and making him the 
grand agent in using and adapting 
the materials and forces of nature for 
his own development and progress. 

Two KINDS of reasoning are ac- 
cepted by scholars: (1) Jaductive 
and (2) Deductive. By the Inductive 
method we obtain a general truth or 
principle from the examinations of 
several particular truths or cases. 
Dr. Whately defines it as a process 
of reasoning that infers respecting a 
whole class what has been ascertained 
respecting one or more individuals of 
that class. 

In scientific research the Induct- 
ive method is used to ascertain the 
causes of phenomena, and to dis- 
cover the general laws governing the 
relations of matter. For instance, 
we observe that iron, copper, gold, 
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zinc, lead, etc., are expanded by 
heat, hence we conclude that heat 
expands all metals. The axiom of 
Induction is, What is true of the 
many is true of the whole. 

Deductive reasoning is the reserve 
of the method just described—4* 
from, i^ to or in. It proceeds irom 
generals to particulars—the principle 
lying at its basis being, What is true 
of the whole is true of sts parts. Facts 
and phenomena in this process are 
referred, for their explanation, to es- 
tablished laws of axioms. For in- 
stance, it being established that there 
is a general law affecting all terres- 
trial bodies by which they tend tothe 
earth’s center, the tendency of any 
one body to that center is immedi- 
ately inferred. 

The method of /aduction is appro- 
priate to our examination of the phe- 
nomena of mental action. Prof. 
Mahan very briefly yet clearly indi- 
cates this when he says: ‘* The gen- 
eral principle by which the nature, 
character, and number of the facul- 
ties and susceptibilities of the mind 
are to be determined, is this: as are 
the diverse facts of mind, such are 
its diverse faculties and susceptibili- 
ties. As are the essential character- 
istics of any particular class of facts, 
such is the nature of the particular 
faculty or susceptibility to which said 
facts are referred.” 

We speak of the Zaws of the mind, 
or of its faculties, by which we mean 
the principles governing or control- 
ling the action of the faculties, and 
which enable us to understand the 
different forms of mental manifesta- 
tion. So we may say generally, all 
phenomena, facts, results, etc., are 
due to the operation of certain forces, 
which forces are in their turn 
governed by certain /aws Back of 
the laws are principles, the begin- 
nings and sources of the laws and 
forces. We may trace a principle 
from the phenomena—we may not 
positively formulatethe law or force, 
but the principle may be certainly 
understood, the intermediate step 
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being crossed—this especially in the 
consideration of mind activity. 


ATTENTION 


(from ad, to, and /endere, to turn or 
bend), signifies a property, common 
to the faculties, by which one object 
may be selected for consideration 
while others are excluded. The 
voluntary exercise of any mental 
power carries with it the quality of 
attention. Attention is not a faculty 
in itself, and therefore has no prov- 
ince of its own, but is involved by 
the faculties as an element of their 
power and efficacy. Training or 
habit has much to do with the mani- 
festation of this quality, and occa- 
sions that arouse to strong excite- 
ment certain faculties, and give them 
a tendency to continued action in 
one direction, impress them for the 
time with the power of attention. 
“ The secret of attention is interest, 
and when this power is aroused by a 
strong motive all the energy of the 
soul is concentrated on the problem 
before it instantly and instinctively 
and without an effort.” 


MEMORY, 


like attention, is a power of the fac- 
ulties severally enabling them to re- 
tain and recall impressions or ideas. 
It is not a separate and independent 
faculty of itself, but appears to 
be proportioned to the strength of 
the different faculties of the intellect 
chiefly, and dependent for its mani- 
festation upon our interest in a partic- 
ular subject. Dr. Abbott writes in 
accordance: ‘ʻA man with this teach- 
ing who has a well-developed faculty 
of numbers will remember dates; a 
man who has a well-developed 
faculty of color will remember 
the picture which another has for- 
gotten. One mind will remember 
facts and principles which another 
has forgotten. "The marked differ- 
ences shown by people in degree of 
ability to retain what they have seen 
and heard, some recalling without 
effort the detailsof scenes and events 
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that others, who have been witnesses 
of the same, can refer to only in the 
most general manner, prove that 
memory is a property of the faculties 
severally,” 


WILL. 


The nature of will in the operation 
of mind has been a theme of much 
discuss on among thinkers, and to- 
day there are two leading views that 
obtain each a large body of support- 
ers, One is that human action is 
governed by the strongest of the 
motives or faculties of the mind. 
According to this theory the mind is 
as much the subject of law as physi- 
cal things, and necessarily the strong- 
est feeling or desire must control in 
conduct. 

The other view is that a man s per- 
sonality, his ego, is superior to all the 
motive powers within him, and gives 
him his character of a frez moral 
agent; and although he may not 
show a freedom of choice or the 
power to subordinate all external in- 
fluences, and to rule his own appe- 
tites and inclinations, he is neverthe- 
less conscious of its possession as a 
natural or divine endowment. 

The external manifestation of will 
is not that of a single faculty, but 
rather the result of the associated 
action of several of the faculties, 
both moral and intellectual. In this 
process impressions and motives 
must be weighed, compared and 
judged. Asan internal or subjective 
process, the person behind the facul- 
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ties, the ego wills or incites their 
action with respect to the matter 
that engages the attention. Failure 
to accomplish a given object may be 
attributable to inadequate powers— 
‘The spirit is willing, but the flesh 
is weak," A writer on this topic 
says: 

"When we will to think or to 
move, we do not think of the special 
organs and their connections, or of 
the modes of operation by which our 
thoughts and movements shall be 
performed, but we merely will the 
event and direct our attention to its 
production, Being conscious of 
possessing the power of doing or of 
trying to do what we wish to accom- 
plish, we simply will to do it; we turn 
the steam on, as it were, and the 
bodily machine moves as desired. 
But should either the steam (nerve 
force) or the machine be defective, 
the result will be defective, too." 

Motives, inclinations, the influence 
of circumstances, education, etc., 
are associated in the process of will- 
ing. It is therefore a resultant of 
the combined operation of several 
faculties, the stronger not necessa- 
rily governing in the outcome of 
judgment, but that or those which 
may be the more aroused and active 
in the thought. According to Dr. 
Gall, will represents a consensus of 
the mental powers in relation to the 
thing or occasion which drew forth 
the individual expression. The cor- 
rectness of this view is questioned by 
few of modern psychologists. 


SELF 


KNOWLEDGE. 


By WILLIAM BILBO. 


T is a great deal harder to under- 
stand one's self than to under- 
stand others. Tne manifestations by 
which we judge character in others 
fail to impress us when applied to our- 
selves. Few persons begin to have 
even a fair conception of themselves 
until past middle life, and the great 
majority of mankind go down to the 
grave without having seen themselves 
as others see them. Few indeed 
ever fully understand the whys and 
wherefores of the estimate the world 
places upon them—an estimate not 
always just, as is generally supposed, 
yet always justified by the ordinary 
manifestations of character. 

Many persons go through life 
thoroughly misunderstood by all ex- 
cept a few intimate associates; and 
such persons know themselves no 
better than the world knows them. 
They fail to perceive or appreciate 
the peculiarities of thought and habit 
which give offense to their fellow 
men. For instance, a man having 
small Combativeness and Self-esteem, 
with great intellectual powers of a 
studious and reflective cast, though 
possessed of the truest heart and the 
liveliest sympathies, may so withdraw 
himself from companionship that 
people think him cold and haughty. 
His excessive modesty deters him 
from intercourse with his fellows, 
while his large stores of knowledge 
make his own company pleasant. 
He prefers to amuse himself rather 
than intrude upon others. If his 
social qualities be not largely devel- 
oped, habits of seclusion grow upon 
him. He does not feel the need of 
companionship and does not imagine 
that others care for his. If his bus- 
iness and social relations do not force 
him into frequent contact with others, 
he is apt to become almost a 
hermit. i 

The wise man who learns to judge 
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himself may not wholly overcome his 
defects, or order his conduct to the 
liking of his fellows, but the justice 
of their estimate he accepts philo- 
sophically and good-naturedly. 1f 
occasionally nettled by what seems 
harsh criticism, he is likely to see 
that it is not altogether undeserved, 
and he is thus forewarned to give less 
occasion in the future for like strict- 


ures. He knows how to win the 
good will of men, and if he fails to 
obtain it Le blames nobody but 
himself. 


A knowledge of self is invaluable 
in many other directions. No man 
can make the most of life without 
understanding the abstract causes of 
his failures and successes; without a 
comprehensive knowledge of his per- 
sonal fitness or unfitness for the work 
he undertakes. I believe that the 
largest successes and the worst fail- 
ures are often in a measure the result 
of chance and unexpected circum- 
stances, yet there can be no real or 
permanent success without well di- 
rected, persistent effort; and, in the 
race of life, he is best equipped who 
understands his shortcomings as well 
as talents. He will need to make 
few mistakes, and his loss of time is 
reduced to the minimum. He may, 
as a rule, avoid that which he is not 
fitted to do, and follow that which 
suits him. He may intelligently 
cultivate the mental qualities he 
especially needs, and hold in check 
those that hinder him. 

Phrenology, more than any other 
study, turns the mind inward and 
prompts to self-analysis. It doesnot 
immediately give one a true or clear 
estimate of his character, but it 
induces watchfulness of self, as well 
as of others, and sets in motion trains 
of thought that lead to a better and 
juster self-understanding than could 
be otherwise obtained. 
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* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with 
well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


PETS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Bv NELSON Sizer, 


SOME EXPLANATIONS. 


HE editor of the *' Child Cul- 
ture" department desires to 
congratulate the parents and friends 
of the little folks, more than two 
hundred portraits of whom have ap- 
peared in the JourNAL during the 
year 1895. Many have expressed 
enthusiastic thanks and satisfaction 
with the results; and we are happy in 
the fact that we have been able to do 
for the children and the parents some- 
thing that will beof lasting benefit to 
both. Many other portraits have 
been received, which have not yet 
been published, and it was natural for 
those sending them to presume that 
all the portraits received by us would 
very soon be published. We have 
some on hand awaiting their turn. 
Some pictures were sent which could 
not be reproduced by the half-tone 
process, so-called, and printed so as 
to look well, especially those taken 
on tin. Some were dim and obscure, 
some were taken in such attitudes as 
would not appear well if printed, and 
some were taken with the hair so 
abundant and so adjusted as to show 
hardly anything but the face, and a 
poor view of that. Therefore, in 
selecting photographs for publication 
we have endeavored to use those 
which would make acceptable pictures 
when printed. 

Inthe JouRgNArL for February, 1895, 
we published '* A Special Offer" to 
which we refer our present subscrib- 
ers. It stated: ‘‘If subscribers will 
send photographs (properly taken) of 
their child or children, we will, so far 
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as space permits in this department, 
delineate, without charge, the salient 
characteristics and give such sugges- 
tions as may seem suitable. We can- 
not, of course, promise that every 
one sent shall appearinthe JOURNAL, 
as our space is limited." 

A few persons have seemed to mis- 
understand the drift and meaning of 
this offer, and instead of sending us 
children's portraits from the age of 
ten years down, they have sent us 
portraits of a whole family, includ- 
ing father and mother and children 
from 18 years of age downward, with 
the expectation that they would all 
be published; not, of course, under- 
standing that it would cost $3o to 
prepare their pictures for the press 
and besides occupy a dozen pages of 
Tus JOURNAL for that single family. 
A few have complained when we 
have declined to publish portraits of 
adults under the head of ''Cbild Cul- 
ture," Some have insisted that we 
ought to publish an exhaustive and 
detailed description of a child; they 
wanted it all, and not ‘‘a sketch of 
the salient points." 

On the whole, we think the Child 
Culture work for the past year has 
been a great success and has minis- 
tered to the happiness of many. We 
do not wish to publish badly-taken 
pictures, and we must continue to 
select pictures for use that will serve 
the purpose best for all the readers 
and for the display of the science to 
the best advantage as a means of aid 
to parents in child culture. In the 
April number we published an exhaust- 
ive examination of Figs. 209 and 210, 
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and stated in a footnote that the 
pictures were sent to us two years 
before for examination in the regular 
order of business, and we were paid 
the full price for the same, and we 
asked permission to publish those 


The circumference of the head and 
from the opeing of one ear to that of 
the other overthe top of the head, 
and the age, weight and complexion 
should be given, also the name and 
residence. 


FIG. 314. 


Rockwood, Photo. 


NELSON SIZER AND NELSON T. WOOD, HIS YOUNGEST GREAT- 


GRAND-CHILD, AGES 83 YEARS AND 6 MONTHS RESPECTIVELY. 


pictures and the descriptions, which 
we gave at length to show the differ- 
ence between a full statement and a 
sketch. We desired to show what we 
could say in a full statement and also 
that the sketches were not expected 
to be so extended as we make in the 
regular professional work. 

A perfect profile, a three-quarters 
view or a direct front view, the hair 
being laid smoothly, will show the 
phrenology to the best advantage. 
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Fig. 314.—NELsoN Sizer inherited 
his mother's nature, and especially an 
intense love for children and pets. 
He being the fourth son before a 
daughter came to bless the family of 
five children who followed her, he had 
early training in the care of babies. 
His younger sisters and brothers 
were petted by him as if he had been 
a combination of both father and 
mother, He protected, loved and 
knew how to feed and to care for 
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babies like a nurse; and of his own 
three children, the two younger, a 
daughter and a son, were never 
struck a blow by him in punishment. 
This little boy, Nelson T., is the 
grandson of the daughter. It may 
not be improper to say that the writer 
has, in fifty-six years of practical 
phrenology, never failed in bringing 
a child to his acquaintance and to 
his arms, if it were necessary 
for him to make the acquaintance 
for a  phrenological examination 
or for any other purpose; and for all 
those years he has made lecturing on 
child-culture and family training a 
special thought in all his courses of 
lectures, and has probably examined 
more children's heads than any other 
phrenologist on that account, He 
likes the children, and they like 
him. 

This little boy, Nelson T., is as 
solid, as executive, as plucky, happy 
and energetic as his make-up seems 
to warrant. It will beseen that he 
has a large brain, and an enduring 
temperament, His health is excel- 
lent, and with his large Mirthfuluess 
he makes the most of the funny side 
of life. 

When the four generations met at 
my eighty-second birthday gather- 
ing, May 21, 1894, the party broke 
up at ten o'clock, and this little fel- 
low, when his parents had four miles 
to ride in the elevated train to get 
home, was wide awake. He had had 
a nap early in the evening, and on 
the way home, the car not being full, 
he was allowed to sit between his 
parents on the seat, although then 
but six months and thirteen days old. 
With his brighteyes he looked around 
at the passengers, and of course they 
smiled on him, and he smiled back 
again, so that they kept him laugh- 
ingduring the whole trip. Itamused 
them to see him so wakeful at a late 
hour, and so happy, mirthful and 
good-natured toward strangers. But 
this is his marked peculiarity. 

The middle of his forehead is 
particularly full, showing an excel- 
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lent memory of facts. The upper 
part of the forehead is massive, show- 
ing the power to reason, criticise and 
think. Individuality, between the 
eyebrows, is prominent, giving him 
the tendency to see everything. 
Imitation is large, hence he 
will learn to copy, conform and 
adapt himself. Ideality is strong, 
hence he will enjoy pictures and 
things of beauty. Firmness is well 
developed, and so also is Self- 
Esteem. He will be acceptable, 
energetic anc thorough. While this 
picture was being taken he thought 
it would be funny to play with the 
gray beard of his companion and he 
has accordingly a smile on his face. 
The anxiety about the baby's picture 
will perhaps explain the fixed and 
somber expression of the older face 
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FIG, 315. DOROTHY M'LAIN, AGED 17 
MONTHS, WEIGHT 28 POUNDS, 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Fig. 315. Dogoruv Mc'LaiN.— 
This child is a fine specimen oí the 
Mental, Vital temperament. The 
Mental temperament gives amplitude 

of development to the brain, espe- 
cially in the upper part. The Vital 
temperament gives her plumpness, a 
fair complexion, blue eyes and light 
hair. Her memory is remarkable, 
aud her education can be advanced 
rapidly through its grasp and perfec- 
tion, for whatever she sees or hears 
thus becomes a part of herself. The 
upper part of her forehead gives her 
a keen, reasoning intellect, She 
has the power to analyze and dis- 
criminate and the ability to under- 
stand the why, the wherefore and 
the philosophy of subjects, which 
will make her an inquisitive and bril- 
liant pupil. She will have a very 
expressive face. That upper lip be- 
longs to and will serve to indicate 
strong expression, resolution, deter- 
mination and dignity. The crown 
of her head is high, hence Self- 
Esteem, Approbativeness, Firmness 
and Conscientiousness are large. 
The head is wide; she will 
be warm in her temper, but gen- 
erally genial and lovable. She will 
drive every enterprise that she under- 
takes and make her mark wherever 
she moves. The social circle of 
which she may form a member will 
not raise the curtain until she arrives; 
it will be thought necessary for her 
to be present at the opening of the 
festivities. She will carry every fact 
that belongs to courtesy and decorum 
socially, every fact that belongs to 
her history or that of her friends, and 
also all her book lessons, hence she 
will seem and really be well informed, 
We congratulate the parents and we 
congratulate the child. She has a face 
that will be welcome wherever she 
goes and a head that will enable her, if 
rightly cultured, to move easily in the 
best circles, and to earn the dis- 
tinction she may desire and receive, 
With right associations she will enjoy 
life, and contribute as much to 
society as she will gladly receive. 
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Fig. 316. GLENN JARRETT KNOX. 
— This is a good face and head. With 
his dark hair and complexion he will be 
enduring and intense. He is a sharp 
thinker, He knows what he wants 
and will give undivided attention to 
whatever is uppermost in his mind. 
The wise device of giving him the 
watch to listen to in order to hold 


FIG, 316.—GLENN JARRETT KNOX, 
AGED 2 YEARS. 


and centralize his attention while the 
picture was taken, has been effectual. 
Itis seldom that a baby'sfaceisheld in 
position like his. His left hand,with 
the uplifted thumb and the clinched 
fist, shows resolution and determina- 
tion, and reminds one of the old Ro- 
man gladiatorial combats. He seems 
to be timing the fray, but he has not 
yet put his thumb down to indicate 
his wish for the dispatch of the 
fallen. 

Look at that upper lip; what firm- 
ness, dignity and affection are ex- 
pressed in that development! His 
breathing power and digestion are 
good. The circulation is fairly indi- 
cated, and the breadth of the head 
shows force, effectiveness, prudence, 
policy and a desire for gain. He will 
be moral if he has the right influ- 
ences, but he will always be a factor 
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of force and a leader in what is to be 
done and how it is to be done. He 
would make a fine scholar in chemis- 
try, in engineering, and in medicine 
and surgery He would hold a 
steady hand in doing the fine work of 
ophthalmic surgery. He will under- 
stand character. He will sympathize 
with others, but will never be lenient 
or soft. If he were doing works of 


This child must be conciliated. He 
has a sharp temper, a positive will 
and a keen judgment. He cannot 
be deluded, defrauded or hood- 
winked. He will know what is up. 
There is nothing dull, stupid or slow 
in him, 


Fig. 317. Norvit A. BEEMAN.— 
Here we have a well-built boy. He 
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FIG. 317.—NORVIL A. BEEMAN, AGED 4 YEARS, IO MONTHS. 


surgical mercy he would have an iron 
grip and steady hand. Ican imagine 
him a dentist with his forceps on à 
molar tooth. He would probably 
say, '' Now, do not be anxious, I will 
not pull until I let you know," and 
then he would slap the patient on the 
shoulder with one hand to give him a 
shock, and at the same instant wrench 
out the tooth. Some of the patients 
might ask, ** When are you going to 
pull the tooth ?" and he would hold 
it up. 
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has a good, stout leg; he has well 
developed hands and he has a broad 
chest. We ought to know his weight 
and the size of his head; but we 
think his head is large and that his 
mental life is amply developed for 
his years. He will be sound in judg- 
ment and will be inclined to reason, 
think and meditate upon the proper 
measures of procedure and anticipate 
whatever dangers and difficulties may 
be likely to cross his path, He has 
uncommonly large Causality, located 
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Extraordinary Announcement 
Co our Subscribers 


T will doubtless interest all our 
friends to learn that since going 
to press with this issue of THE Joun- 
NAL, the editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall, 
and Col. Nat Ward Fitz-Gerald, late 
of West Virginia, have purchased the 
controlling stock of The Fowler & 
Wells Co., Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, and proprietors of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. The 
change in ownership will involve no 
change of policy except for the ad- 
vancement of Phrenology. ‘The 
well-known members of the old com- 
pany, while relinquishing certain 
burdensome official duties in the 
busine s administration, will continue 
with us as our cordial friends, and 
also in their professional capacity as 
heretofore. 

It is the purpose of the new man- 
agement to increase the circulation 
of THE JOURNAL to 100,000, and to 
publish a number of ‘ up-to-date” 
books on Phrenolozy, Physiognomy, 
Cheirognomy, Cheiromancy, Graph- 
ology, Temperaments, Business and 
Marriage Adaptation, Hygiene, and 
all other subjects allied to our special 
lines. We have plans also for the 
organization of phrenological socie- 
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ties, frequent courses of lectures, 
public and private, especially in New 
York City, by which, with other 
means, we expect to inaugurate a na- 
tional revival of interest in Phrenol- 
ogy which will surpass in extent and 
widespread power for humanimprove- 
ment any previous wave of educa- 
tional reform within the past hundred 
years. The seed has already been 
sown.  Phrenological books, pam- 
phlets and magazines have been dis- 
tributed for more than half a century 
in every portion of the English- 
speaking world. Millions of people 
are now reading this literature. The 
advantages and practicability of sci- 
entific character reading are now 
being discussed almost everywhere. 
The world is awakening to an era of 
naturalness never known before. 
Nowadays people study how to aid 
themselves. In this country, where 
a newsboy or a bootblack may be- 
come President of the nation, all 
young men and young women can 
reap immense profit from self-knowl- 
edge. In short, the time is ripe for 
a new and a great national impetus 
in phrenological work. 

Friends, we earnestly ask your sup- 


port in our undertaking. We do not 
ask for ourselves personally, but for 
phrenology. If phrenology succeeds, 
both you and we shall be the gain- 
ers. It is our desire to work for 
phrenology and all its friends, trust- 
ing that we shall receive our reward 
in due season. Let us encourage a 
fraternal spirit. Phrenology teaches 
us how to use our whole minds in the 
most effective manner, and thus paves 
the way to the most complete and 
certain happiness. It will help us 


all. Let us then all unite in defend- 
ing and extending its beneficent 
truths, 


As to ourselves personally, we 
assure you that our hearts are in the 
work and that we are determined to 
labor with all our might and main. 
The editor, Dr. Beall, we presume, 
needs no special introduction to the 
present readers of THE JOURNAL. 
He begs to say that he expects, from 
now on, to make THE PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL a perennial fountain 
of practical information in the line of 
human nature. Pointed, crisp articles 
adapted for pictorial illustration will 
be preferred. We hope each month 
to present numerous attractive en- 
gravings of heads, faces, hands, 
studies in handwriting, and special 
features, such as chins, eyes, noses, 
ears, mouths, thumbs, etc., etc., so 
that every reader may easily find 
some jewel of knowledge that he can 
immediately apply to advantage as 
employer, employee, husband, father, 
lover, friend, teacher, or voter, or in 
any other relation where human 
thought and impulse find expression 
and need to be regulated or under- 
stood. 

It is expected that Col. Fitz-Gerald 
will personally assume the business 
management of the company. He is 
in the prime of a vigorous manhood, 
six feet in height, weighing 200 
pounds, with a twenty-three inch head 
well stocked with knowledge and ex- 
perience. He is enthusiastic and en- 
terprising in a high degree. He isa 
lawyer by profession, having been 
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admitted to the highest courts both 
State and National. He has received 
the degrees of A.M., B.S. and B.L., 
and is a graduate of The American 
Institute of Phrenology. He has had 
considerable experience asa publisher, 
having for ten years owned and edited 
The Washington World (D. C.), the 
largest weekly paper published at the 
capital. However, it has been his 
special ambition for many years to 
stand at the helm of the Fowler & 
Wells phrenological ship, and in this 
congenial position, with your friendly 
coóperation, he expects to accom- 
plish the mosi satisfactory and com- 
mendable work of his life. 

Finally, friends, much of our suc- 
cess will rest with you. Kindly re- 
member the three years of financial 
depression through which we have 
struggled. We need several thousand 
new subscribersto THE JOURNAL with- 
in a few weeks. If cach of you would 
secure only one, we should be placed in 
a position to enlarge our business in 
a way to please and benefit you. On 
some accounts a very few thousand 
new subscribers just at present would 
help us more than twice the number 
a year or two later. Can you not do 
this much without delay ? Remember 
* many hands make light work.” 
What would be a mountain for us to 
cross would be only a mole hill for 
you as a combined force. 

$1.00a year will be the priceof THE 
JouRNAL hereafter. Simply inclose 
aone dollar bill (or stamps) with 
name, county and State. 

To those who have already sub- 
scribed at the former price, $1.50, 
we will make an equitable reimburse- 
ment, particulars of which will be 
explained in the February number. 

If you cannot obtain a new sub- 
scriber, we should be grateful to re- 
ceive your order for a book, or any 
other article we advertise. 

May this new year, the phrenologi- 
cal centennial, be the brightest of all 
that you have thus far lived, and may 
we see you at our great convention to 
be held in New York. 


- 
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below under the hair at the top of the 
forehead. The perceptive organs, 
located across the eyebrows, are not 
defective, but they are less developed 
than the reasoning intellect. The 
corner of the forehead, where Mirth- 
fulness is located, is well marked. 
His expression of countenance seems 
to indicate that he looking for some 
witty outcome of the place and the 
occasion. Combativeness, located 
in a line with the top of the ear where 
the side-head turns toward the back- 
head, shows width, and above that 
line, at the corner of the back-head, 
is the location of Caution, which is 
uncommonly large. He will be pru- 
dent, will shut and lock the doors, 
he will harness safely, will watch the 
road as he drives and he will make a 
business of driving and not turn around 
and gossip with the friends on the 
back seat. If he manages a boat he 
will keep his eye on the sails and his 
hand on the tiller. 

If he can get a good education he 
will do well in the law or in the min- 
istry. He would also do well in art, 
if he could grasp it in such a 
way that it would be large enough 
to suit his claims. He appears 
to have large Conscientiousness 
as well as large Cautiousness. 
Hence his life will be prudent. He 
has energy to make it effective; he 
has firmness to make it thorough ; 
he has conscientiousness to make it 
honest and he has benevolence 
enough to make it a benefit and a 
blessing to others. He is going to 
carry a good freight and make good 
headway; and as a seaman would 
say in regard to a ship, he will stand 
up well under a heavy breeze. He 
has courage, firmness and prudence. 
He will not go to sea without plenty 
of ballast, nor start business with 
lack of facilities. His spirituality is 
strong. If he were to study theology 
he would be a reasoner and also a 
generous believer. The banner of 
his faith would be thrown out to the 
breeze and it would cover a great 
deal of room. In other words, he is 
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not narrow, pihched and stingy in 
his faith. He has enough of it to 
take in all ‘‘the law and the 
prophets " and he will be a debater. 
The upper lip and that strong, hard 
gaze will meet the world, look it 
squarely in the face and stand by his 
argument until the verdict is ren- 
dered, and sometimes afterward, 
though it might be adverse. He has 
good language. He is a good 
thinker, and if he is enabled to have a 
good education he will take a higb 
rank among thinkers and among 
executive workers. 


oe 
CHILDHOOD'S WRONGS. 


ROM an article by Lady Henry 
Somerset, in the Arena, the 
following is extracted : 

Instead of some  half.educated, 
well-meaning but ignorant nurse, 
I believe the day will come when no 
woman will be considered too highly 
educated or too refined to mold the 
early impressions of the youngest 
child, and that mothers will see that 
in order to secure the services of such 
refined and cultured ladies they must 
make a revolution in the accepted 
ideas of the position of nurse in the 
houses of the rich. There ought to 
be no situation so honorable, no 
friend so trusted, as the one who 
from the earliest moment of thechild's 
awakening intelligence undertakes to 
guide the thought and form the 
character at a time when such forma- 
tive influence is vital to future well- 
being. 

'The trouble is that we commence 
toolate ; we allow a child's mind to 
become a garden of weeds, and then 
before we can plant we see that we 
have to uproot that which has been 
sown during the most fruitful years ; 
and, therefore, time is lost in undo- 
ing which isinvaluable for cultivation. 
The games, the rhymes, the songs, 
the associations, of the nursery, 
should all have a decided color, 
should all help to bend the young 
mind in the right direction, and the 
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impressions made at a time when they 
leave ineffaceable traces should be 
drawn with the deliberate intention 
that they shall thus potently affect 
the character. 

The sorrows of childhood are not 
so near the surface as they are sup- 
posed to be. ‘‘A boy's will is the 
wind's will, and the thoughts of youth 


are long, long thoughts.” How many 


children chafe under the sense of in- 
justice that the treatment of their 
difficulties brings to them! I knew 
a child who, because she was out- 
spoken as to the doubts that arose in 
her mind—perplexities that have 
bowed many a thoughtful head in 
every age—was spoken of in her 
family as a moral pariah, kept apart 
from all the other members of the 
household alone upstairs in her room; 
mentally tortured into a submission 
which was only given because there 
seemed no alternative, but which left 
a mind bewildered between the sense 
of her extreme wickedness and its 
revolt against the injustice which she 
could not reconcile with any ethical 
standard or religiousprinciple. Many 
a sorrow eats iato a child's heart that 
it has not the strength to express or 
the courage to share with its elders ; 
but I think that if instead of posing 
as infallible—a rôle which at best 
breaks down very soon—we were to 
speak more freely of our difficulties 
to the young, we should find out the 
beautifullaw which binds us together, 
and which makes mutual confidence 
the most delightful feature of home 
life. 


D 
DEFINITE METHODS OF CHILD 
STUDY.* 
Bv S. B, SINCLAIR, 


* HILDREN have no doubt been 
studied incidentally from the 
earliest times, but it is only during 
recent years that child study has 
been undertaken by definite methods 
and an attempt made to render the 


* From an address before the Ontario 
Educational Association. 
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study scientific. The results gained 
so far have not been flashy, but many 
of them are highly important from 
the educational standpoint. 

The vision of many thousands of 
school children has been tested, and 
it has been found that defective 
vision increases from grade to grade. 
That this increase is mainly due to 
incorrect lighting, small print in text- 
books, unhygienic position at desks, 
etc., seems a reasonable inference. 

As a result of experiments upon 
the hearing of over twenty thousand 
children it has been found that de- 
fects vary from two per cent. to 
thirty per cent. in different grades. 
It has been demonstrated that in 
many such cases where the teacher is 
ignorant of the existing conditions 
the child is supposed to build a super- 
structure of knowledge upon a basis 
of sensuous data which he has never 
received and concerning which he 
has no more knowledge than Locke's 
blind man had of the red color which 
he thought was like the sound of a 
trumpet. 

The different periods of child 
growth and development have been 
studied as never before. One result 
has been to emphasize the import- 
ance of the period of adolescence. 
It was formerly thought by many 
that owing to special physiological 
and psychical changes at the ages of 
six or seven years that period was 
the mostimportant of all. Whilethe 
investigation has in no sense weak- 
ened but rather strengthened the 
view taken in regard to the necessity 
of constant care during the early 
formative stage of child life, it has 
established the fact that there is 
another perhaps equally critical if not 
more critical stage, namely, that of 
adolescence, which occurs at about 
sixteen years of age with boys and 
considerably earlier with girls. Pre- 
vious to this period there is rapid 
physical growth and a general quick- 
ening of the development pace. 
Girls of twelve years weigh more 
and are taller than boys of the same 
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age. Contrary to the usually re- 
ceived opinion, it seems that the 
period of most rapid growth is also 
the period of the most rapid acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. For example, 
the time when the vocal organs are 
in a formative condition seems to be 
the nascent period for language 
study. 

If this principle be universal in its 
application, and the budding time for 
studies, such as drawing, music, etc., 
can also be definitely determined, 
we are entering upon a new era of 
advancement in study the possibili- 
ties of which have scarcely been 
dreamed of in our pedagogical phi- 
losophy. 

Much valuable work has been done 
in determining the quantum of knowl- 
edge possessed by children at certain 
ages. For example, such results as 
those stated in Dr. Stanley Hall's 
** Contents of Children's Minds” are 
of great utility in affording an apper- 
ceptive starting point for intellectual 
building. 

In the realms of the emotional 
and volitional the investigation is 
naturally attended with more diffi- 
culty than on the lower plane, and 
the results are less certain, owing to 
many other conditions, such as he- 
redity and environment, which so 
largely affect the basal interests and 
impulses and the organization of 
character itself. For example, when 
it is found that the little children of 
California prefer orange to any other 
color, one is apt to wonder whether, 
in the solution of the problem, 
oranges and gold have not entered 
into the equation. Many practical 
subjects, such as children’s games 
and plays, the hygienic results of 
vertical writing, etc., have been care- 
fully investigated during years of 
patient inquiry. 

Perhaps the most fruitful results 
have been achieved through bringing 
to bear upon the studies the discov- 
eries which have recently been made 
in experimental physiological psy- 
chology. By microscopic observa- 
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tion of nerve cell structure and by 
motor and other tests many facts can 
now be posited with certainty in re- 
gard to such questions as habit and 
fatigue which were scarcely more 
than hypothetical a few years ago. 
It is found that the large fundamental 
muscles develop earlier than the small 
accessories, and that it is therefore 
natural for the very young child to 
use the larger muscles. It is also 
difficult and dangerous for him to con- 
tinue for a long time at work demand- 
ing minute muscular activity. This 
principle (with due limitation) is be- 
ing applied in many kindergarten and 
primary grades. Very fine work is 
almost entirely discarded. Materials 
for objective illustration are made 
larger than formerly. The tendency 
in writing and drawing is toward the 
whole-arm movement, large letters, 
and rough outline. In songs and 
physical exercises the principle of 
resonance is being applied, the selec- 
tions chosen are more classic and the 
stride longer than before. 

Much attention has been given to 
the subject of fatigue. Sandow and 
others have claimed that for perfect 
physical development a person should 
never continue to exercise aiter being 
completely fagged out. Experimenta- 
tion seems to verify this principle 
and further to establish the fact that 
in order to secure the best results in 
work of any kind the worker should 
know in what way to alternate rest 
and exercise in order that his system 
may function at its best. The 
teacher who occasionally sits down 
may accomplish more than the one 
who continues standing throughout 
the entire day, and Crepillon was 
perhaps in a certain sense not so far 
astray when he said, ‘‘ Inattention is 
the salvation of ovr children."— 
School Journal, 


CHILDHOOD is the prophecy of 
future greatness and goodness or of 
the reverse. Which shall it be? 


LES LA BASU ee ie a 


a, 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT. 


N individual in his heredity and 
environment may be compared 
to a field of corn; it may be pop-corn, 
sweet corn, white or red-eared field 
corn, /Za/ depends upon the corn's an- 
cestry; but the kind of a crop raised 
depends upon the corn's environ- 
ment. Its surroundings must be of 
the right sort to bring it to the high- 
est state of perfection. "There must 
be the right amount of rain and sun- 
shine and a favorable temperature, 
and the ground cultivated in the 
proper manner, If it be not, origi- 
nally, the best variety of corn, if there 
is some defect of heredity, the best 
environment may not prove suffi- 
cient to produce the highest type of 
corn, yet it cannot fail to be a better 
crop than if left alone, or to bad 
management. 

So itis with thehuman crop. There 
are different species of humanity and 
many varieties of inherited tenden- 
cies; but much depends upon child- 
hood's environment whether the em- 
bryo excellencies be made to grow 
and expand and attain a beautiful 
maturity, or be early checked in 
growth and smothered by poisonous 
weeds of wrong through mistreat- 
ment. 

The good that is inherent in a 
child, like a crop of corn, needs to 
be rightly cultivated, if the highest 
worth and usefulness be attained, and 
the sproutings of evil, like rank 
weeds, are much easier eradicated in 
their beginnings. 

He would be thought a foolish 
farmer who did not wisely and skill- 
fully cultivate his own field to make 
it yield a rich harvest; and vastly 
more foolish are the parents who do 
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not know or care how to cultivate 
the immortal souls of their children 
to make them to become beautiful 
and good. We need not concern 
ourselves about our heredity, for that 
has gone beyond our reach; but the 
present environment of ourselves and 
our children is that with which we 
have todo. And the earlier in life 
each one's environment is made what 
it should be the better. The plastic 
minds. and bodies of children can 
learn to do things well by doing them 
under conscious and sk.llful direction, 
until there follows the fixed habit of 
well-doing. So if these little ones be 
started in right ways and taught to 
cultivate the heavenly graces, and 
have thoughts and actions of genuine 
worthiness it will, in later life, con- 
tinue to be to them an easy matter to 
keep down the weeds of wrong, and 
their natures ripen into the beautiful, 
the useful and the good. Yet we 
have to take things as they are, and 
if we are wise will make the best 
of them, and if we made the best of 
things we will find that often great 
good can be brought out of evil. 

A garden spot can be cultivated 
and made to yield flowers and fruit 
of rich and rare variety. And a 
child's mind can be planted with 
seeds of good thoughts and kindly 
deeds that may be developed into 
the graces of a fine and noble 
character. 

If the wrong and evil are left to 
grow until we are older they are 
much harder to eradicate, but it can 
be done if we are strong enough in 
character and have a true love for 
what is really worthy and good. But 
let us see to it that the little children, 
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-as much as may lie in out power, 


have the right influences brought to 
bear upon them, and that they 
be cultivated into ways of right 
doing. May their intellects and 
bodies be rightly fed and cared for 
to attain their highest capabilities of 
mental and physical excellence, and 
their morals so nourished with bene- 
ficial influences that their characters 
will grow strong and beautiful, and 
when grown to years of maturity all 
their habits of thought and act will 
have become fixed in upright and 
righteous ways. 

There is one word of terrible 
import whose outcome is ruin and 
disaster, and that word is NEGLECT. 
Neglect to sow the seed in the spring- 
time and there will be no harvest. 
Neglect the physical, mental and 
moral well-being of the children and 
there will be no manhood and woman- 
hood of highest worth. Cultivate 
the talents that are thine, and ‘‘ne- 
glect not the gift that is in thee.” 

Lissa B. 


— --e@- 


HEALTH IN MATURITY. 


ROM twenty to sixty years of 

age may be considered to cover 

this period—a period wherein is per- 

formed the greater part of the world's 
work. 

Granted that early man and woman. 
hood be attained with a sound con- 
stitution, and health unimpaired by 
disease, there should be this long 
period of strength tolabor. Let it 
not be thought, however, that the 
term of active and useful work ceases 
at sixty; at that age many men are 
able to perform as good a day's 
labor as in earlier years, while in 
intellectual work far beyond this 
age the mind often retains its 
strength. : 

To prolong the days in expecta- 
tion of arriving at that boundary, 


which separates maturity from old . 


age, how should a person live ? 
Habits, be they good or bad, all 
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the circumstances and conditions of 
life have an influence on health and 
prospects of life. With certain quali- 
fications which the science of phre- 
nology so clearly demonstrates, and 
as family life is the bulwark of so- 
ciety and the safeguard of the 
nation, early marriages should be 
encouraged. When the parents are 
young and strong, their children are 
likely to be healthy and vigorous, 
and the task is less difficult to pro- 
vide for the children, who will be- 
come men and women, able not 
only to provide for themselves, but 
to aid perhaps in sustaining the de- 
clining years of the parents. 

Without habits of industry and 
frugality, and, aboveallthings, strict 
temperance and sobriety, it were in 
vain to hope for the other necessary 
qualifications. By cultivating skill 
and knowledge, required for the 
successful performance of trades or 
professions so that the services are 
appreciated, no pitiful complaints 
will be heard of the want of employ- 
ment. In the young woman it is 
only fair to look for good qualities; 
in any circumstances she should have 
the knowledge and good sense re- 
quired for successful household man- 


agement, While the value of edu- 
cation, as it is commonly un- 
derstood, cannot be too highly 
appreciated so long as women 
have to sew, to cook and to 
keep house, it is desirable they 
should learn how these things 


are to be done before the responsi- 
bility of doing them comes to their 
lot. Then, the importance of making 
the home—however small and humble 
it may be—clean and attractive is 
evident to all who think of the 
counter-attractions of the clubs and 
the saloons. Undoubtedly many 
young men might marry if young 
women were likely as wives to em- 
ploy themselves usefully at home, 
with half the energy and diligence 
that are required of the husband in 
his business. Ourrecent commercial 
depression may not have proved it- 
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self altogether a misfortune if it 
should lead to more sensible ideas 
and habits in domestic life than 
have become common. A young 
man should remain single and not 
increase the wretchedness and pau- 
perism of thecommunity ; butif he can 
support a wife and maintain a fam- 
ily, then LET HIM MARRY. 

Perhaps the most important matter 
in regard to health is a good, dry, 
well-drained dwelling; a detached 
house, whereby the air may freely 
play around it, is better than one in 
a row; but even this will not be 
sufficient unless there be proper 
ventilation, and due provision made 
that the supply of air comes from the 
outside. Some persons are exposed 
to injurious influences in their trades 
and professions; scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, so far as to free the skin from 
harmful substances, and to avoid the 
risk of their conveyance to the 
stomach with the food, will greatly 
aid in preventing harm. 

While the subject of food is capable 
of much remark, it is an acknowl- 
edged fact that the artisan with 
fairly good wages, who does not in- 
dulge in liquor, if he be fortunate 
to be blessed with a wife who knows 
how to cook, is the best-fed individ- 
ual in the community. His food is 
sufficiently plentiful, it is simple, and 
usually partaken at regular hours. 
Let any one whodoubts this fact make 
comparison with many well-to-do 
people fed on the daintiest of viands 
cooked in a skillful and appetizing 
fashion, and faithfully answer which 
of these classes derive the most ben- 
efit. In early lifethe meals should be 
frequent, but, digestion being slower, 
they should be less frequent in man- 
hood. Remembering that nitrog- 
enous food is found largely in the 
vegetable as well as in the animal 
kingdom, it is much less costly in 
the former than in the latter, and 
peas and beans contain quiteas much 
as an equal weight of beef. Two to 
three pounds of oatmeal and a pint 
of milk is a common allowance fora 
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Scottish farmer, and there are few 
stronger or more enduring men. In 
early life most harm is done by too 
little, and after fifty by eating too 
much food. 

While it will be acknowledged that 
in excess the effects of alcohol are 
altogether bad, differences of opinion 
exist with regard to its moderate use. 
Onceit was thought to be a necessity 
of health; now, it is established that 
it is not required by a person in 
ordinary health. No person should 
ever indulge in the evil practice of 
taking small drinks, but if alcohol in 
any of its forms—beer, wine or spirits 
—must be taken, it should be at 
meal times. 

“ Many a conscientious, indus- 
trious man, immersed in business 
and working at high pressure, suf- 
fers occasionally, or it may be 
often, from the exhaustion that 
follows mental strain or worry, just 
as it follows excessive physical éxer- 
tion; then nothing appears so con- 
venient as to take a glass of liquor. 
Undoubtedly for a time it answers, 
but in the end it is followed by pen- 
alties severe and certain. Unfor- 
tunately, these victims of the wear and 
tear of modern life seldom know and 
are seldom convinced of their danger 
till the chance of recovery is almost 
gone. It is clearly desirable that 
this should be known. The customs 
of trade and commerce admit of 
improvement." 

When middle life approaches there 
is too often a tendency to give up 
active exercise. Dueattention should 
be given to the cleanliness of the 
skin, and if costly washes and 
powders are beyond his means, any 
man can use a brush and a pinch of 
salt, and keep his mouth sweet and 
clean, whereby his digestion and his 
teeth will benefit. 

Many men of great activity and 
energy find three or four hours of 
sleep sufficient for their health and 
comfort. By a little attention, the 
quantity of time needed for recupera- 
tion may be discovered, and it were 
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then better to err on the side of 
excess. 
“To know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom; what is more, is fume 
Or emptiness, or fond impertinence, 
And renders us in things that most con- 
cern us 
Unpracticed, unprepared.” 


Rost. B. HANSELL. 


is ————— 


DREAM OBSERVATIONS. 


WAKENED in the midst of a 
dream once, my father asked 
me what I was thinking of. I told 
him what I had dreamed, and he said 
that if I would lie in the same posi- 
tion as before, I would continue my 
dream. I did so, and completed it. 
Since reading phrenology I observe 
that those organs which are active 
while I sleep are usually the ones 
which rest on the pillow—only in this 
case my pillow has often been a car- 
pet, and so, being comparatively hard, 
it oftener excites the organs resting 
on it than an ordinary pillow does. 
Lying on a table, partly on my side, 
my head resting on Cautiousness, I 
had an uneasy,restless nap, and a 
dream which I have partly forgotten— 
but there were robbers climbing up 
the fire-escape and a tiger also coming 
in. I awoke with sucha sense of fear 
that I began to investigate the rooms, 
feeling quite certain that some in- 
truder was in the building. Atter the 
search my fears became calm, being 
relieved from the excitement caused 
by contact with the hard table. 
Lying on a cushioned chair, my 
head resting on my clasped hands, 
touching Cautiousness, Inhabitive- 
ness, Adhesiveness, Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, and slightly on Force and 
Secretiveness, I dreamed that I 
awakened in a familiar room among 
friends, but seated around a table 
were also a notorious outlaw leader 
and his men. 
Instinctively I knew from the 
jeader's manner that he intended to 
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shoot me, furtively; or that any of his 
men would do so at the first oppor- 
tunity when not observed. I felt 
that I must get away from them to a 
place of safety, or for the police; 
that I must not excite any suspicion; 
that I knew what they intended to do. 
I must act in a cool, natural and 
usual manner, and that it would not 
do to tell my friendseven in whispers, 
because they being in the same room, 
and the outlaws watching me, it would 
certainly excite suspicion. I ex- 
perienced alsoa feeling of resent- 
ment, and that I would attack them if 
I dared; also of kicking a useless box, 
which was in the way, with unneces- 
sary force; but feeling that it was 
unsafe to betray the cause of my ac- 
tions, I desisted. There was a child 
outside the room, and already out of 
the ruffan's view; and feeling that 
they were not likely to catch me, I 
gave some explanation to the child, 
and then J hastily started out upon a 
road to seek a place of concealment 
or safety or to find policemen, and 
awoke. 

Lying on Inhabitiveness my dreams 
are principally of home or some place 
for which I have had an attachment. 
When mirth has been excited in the 
same way I have awakened in a fit of 
laughter. 

As a clild I dreamed often. My 
stomach was usually the cause of it. 
After discarding warm breads I 
noticed that if I ate a warm or fresh- 
baked biscuit at supper time I invari- 
ably dreamed. In late years my sleep 
has been usually peaceful; for a 
while it was a rare occurance for me 
to dream at all and if I did the 
dream was pleasant. While a child, 
however, I used to have some fright- 
ful dreams, such as of falling from 
a great height, being pursued by 
ferocious animals, even bears, be- 
fore I had ever seen more than pict- 
ures of them. I used to fly, but 
often when some wild or hideous 
animal, or some man intent on kill- 
ing me, wculd give chase it seemed 
impossible for me to fly high enough 
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or fast enough to get out of their 
reach. 

I remember when at play awake, 
I had a feeling that I could almost 
fly; that I wanted to, and it seemed 
that it would give me the most 
delightful pleasure if I only could. 
I used to stand on the door steps, 
balance, swing my arms and jump 
with a feeling that I could almost fly. 

It was usually my running, jump- 
ing, climbing which excited Weight, 
of course; but flying! I know no 
reason why I should dream and think 
so often of that, except that it was a 
natural result of the activity of 
weight. I was only six years of age 
at that time, 

Now when my stomach is in good 
condition, food digested and digest- 
ive organs rest, I seldom dream, 
unless I may have been greatly 
excited or lie in an uncomfortable 
position. F. A. CLARK. 


SE 
CHEMICAL FOOD. 


HE Tribune, of this city, said 
recently that ''Dr. George 
Plumb, one of the chemists of the 
University of Chicago, says the time 
is soon coming when hot water and 
food tablets will be the sole accouter- 
ments of a kitchen. He says the 
essential food elements of a twelve- 
hundred-pound steer can be gotten 
intoan ordinary pill-box. One of his 
tablets the size of a pea makesa large 
bowl of soup. A ration case of his 
planning, which weighed eight ounces, 
contained the following supply: 
Three tablets concentrated soups, 
equal to three quarts; four tablets 
beef, equal to six pounds; one tablet 
milk, equal to one pint; two tablets 
wheaten grits, equal to two pounds; 
one tablet egg food, equal to twelve 
eggs." 
We remember that something akin 
to this was announced years ago. 
Certain chemists have asserted that 
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the essential elements of the proteid 
compounds could be reduced to small 
forms, so that a man could get from 
a pil!-box enough of aliment which, 
associated with a little water, would 
be sufficient for the body's needs for 
a day. ; 


To reach this point of scientific 
refinement generations would be 
necessary of gradual adaptation to 
the complete revolution necessary in 
the human constitution. To be sure 
the essential elements of a man can 
be reduced to a very small compass 
by analysis. But when it concerns 
the process of digestion and assimi- 
lation there are many points neces- 
sarily included. For instance, there 
is the indescribable thing called 
relish that has something to do with 
food conversion. Tablets of egg 
food will not hatch chickens, and 
neither will such mixtures prove a 
suitable permanent food fora being 
constructed as man is. Chemistry 
can not explain life, or digestion, or 
assimilation. 

An experiment, however, has been 
made of the chemical food, with the 
following outcome, as reported : 

“A dispatch from Denver states 
that the troops at Fort Logan have 
made the first test of the new emer- 
gency ration. One company went 
out for three days of forced march- 
ing in the foothills near Denver, 
loaded with coffee tablets and com- 
pressed soup that was supposed to 
contain all the advantages of hard 
tack and coffee. On the night of 
September 11 the medical officer 
charged with weighing and watching 
the men rode into Morrison for as- 
sistance. He reported that thirty- 
six out of the fifty men are down with 
griping pains resulting from the non- 
assimilation of the scientific ration. 
The order could not be revoked, and 
the men in the field were informed 
that they would have to remain on 
the march for two days longer." 
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ANOTHER SCOFFER. 


REAT scholars as a class seem 
to have been jealous of Dr. 
Gall's discoveries from the start, 
and although many distinguished 
medical men have been advocates of 
the Gallian doctrine, some physicians 
still continue to rehash the same old 
misrepresentations in a spirit of un- 
mistakable hostility. But as we are 
proud to belong to the medical pro- 
fession ourselves despite its errors, 
we may say in extenuation of the 
fault in question, that medical men 
asa rule are too busy in their own dis- 
tinctive work to find time for the 
proper investigation of phrenology. 
Besides, many of them do not even 
know of the existence of the great 
anatomical and physiological works 
of Gall and Spurzheim. 

Again, it is only fair to say that 
many excellent physicians are ill 
adapted to the study of mental phi- 
losophy. Temperamentally they are 
too cold and materialistic. They hug 
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the earth. They cannot rise intothe 
realm of the abstract far enough to 
appreciate a metaphysical analysis of 
the mental faculties, so that when 
they stumble on certain isolated facts 
of phrenology which they are com- 
pelled to admit, they do not under- 
stand how to correlate them. And 
in the matter of judging brain devel- 
opment they cling to the old ** bump" 
delusion with a persistence worthy of 
à better cause. In short, these 
doctors who are so averse to 
phrenology should follow the old 
German adage, ‘* Schuster, bleib bei 
deinem Leisten.” They ought to 
stick to the scalpel, or if they aspire 
to operate ona higher plane let them 
properly equip themselves. Suppose 
the tables were turned, and a philos- 
opher who had never had a dissecting- 
knife in his hand should presume to 
perform a laparotomy or a hip- 
joint amputation; what would 
the medical profession say? But, 
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aside from the characteristic one- 
storied foreheads of our medical op- 
ponents or their lack of experience 
in philosophical studies, they ought 
at least to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the anatomical facts 
in felation to phrenology before de- 
nouncing the science. 

The latest instance of medical en- 
mity that has come to our notice ap- 
pears in the American Medico- Surgical 
Bulletin of December 1, by the as- 
sociate editor, Frederick Peterson, 
M. D., Chief of Clinic, Nervous De- 
partment, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York. It is entitled 
‘*The New Phrenology.” We quote 
the following extracts: 


* But the system of phrenology 
which has provoked so much discus- 
sion and aroused so much popular 
interest, particularly in America, 
‘the paradise of quacks,’ did not 
have its inception until near the 
beginning of this century—Prochaska 
began to expound it in Vienna in 
1796. Gall followed in 1798. Spurz- 
heim became a pupil of Gall in 1800, 
and George Combe became a pupil of 
Spurzheim. Each of these men 
added to and expanded the system 
until it became what is familiarly 
known in our day as the *' science of 
bumps." It was founded upon the 
observation of the heads of men and 
lower animals, and of busts and pict- 
ures, and the comparison between 
their configuration and the faculties 
of mind which seemed most devel- 
oped in individuals of different spe- 
cies. It was an entirely empirical 
study of the exterior of the head, and 
no careful anatomical investigations 
were ever made by these men of the 
brain or its convolutions, or of 
the thickness and structure of 
the skull and scalp. It was the 
attempt to establish a rather startling 
new science ina short period of time, 
and the ardor of its exponents was 
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greatly stimulated by the pecuniary 
reward to which it almost immedi- 
ately led. Hence astonishing state- 
ments were made upon the most 
slender grounds, and these are often 
now tlie source of much amusement 
as well as surprise to the enlightened. 
The ‘science of bumps,’ which is as 
dignified a title as it deserves, is still 
in the condition in which it was left 
by its founders, and may readily be 
acquired under the tutelage of its 
numerous traveling drummers or 
‘ professors.’ 


‘“ Over what modern scientists 
have determined to be the centers for 
the movements of the legs, the bump- 
ologist located hope. Immediately . 
over the eye were placed the arith- 
metical faculty (large in a calculat- 
ing boy); order (noticed by Spurz- 
heim as prominent in an orderly 
idiot); color and painting; and the 
memory of form and persons (found 
prominent by Gall in a squinting girl 
witha good memory for faces). Thisis 
amusing, because immediately back 
of the eyebrow in the skull are large 
cavities known as the frontal sinuses; 
so, consequently, there is hollow bone 
between the brain and the supra- 
orbital ridge. This unfortunate fact 
for the empiricists is often termed 
the opprobrium pArenologicum. 

‘*The cardinal principles upon 
which the phrenology of the early 
half of this century was based were 
the following: (1) The brain is the 
organ of mind; (2) the mind is com- 
posed of separate faculties; (3) each 
faculty has a definite position in a 
certain region of the brain; (4) the 
size of each region is a measure of the 
power of the faculty. Asto the first of 
these propositions, itis accepted with- 
out dispute. Concerning the second 
there would be much discussion as to 
the kind of faculties which would be 
named in an analysis of mind. 
Spurzheim divided them thus: 
(i) feelings (propensities anu 
sentiments) ; (ii) intellectual facu.- 
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ties (perceptive and reflective). Most 
of us would make a simple classifica- 
tion of the mental powers thus; Con- 
sciousness, memory, will, reason, 
judgment, emotions, etc. The third 
proposition is untrue of memory, 
will and consciousness, certainly and 
absolutely false as regards every one 
of the faculties localized in the illus- 
tration given. The fourth principle 
is true, in so far as any function is 
localizable in the brain. 

* Nearly everything of this old 
phrenology must be thrown away in 
the light of the most recent re- 
searches in the anatomy, physiology 
and pathology of the brain. The 
new phrenology is coming into ex- 
istence, very limited in its practical 
application, perhaps, but still a 
science of great interest and value." 


In replying to such statements we 
feel that we are afforded a fine op- 
portunity to exercise our phreno- 
logical charity. Most certainly 
we shall not accuse Dr. Peterson 
of willful distortion of the truth; 
but in granting his sincerity, we 
are compelled to say that he must 
be very ignorant concerning the 
true nature of phrenology and the 
history of its development. His first 
offense is in appropriating the name 
of our science in the phrase, ‘‘ The 
New Phrenology, to describe a class 
of facts which relate almost exclu- 
sively to motor functions of the brain. 
Phrenology means the science of the 
radical mental faculties as related to 
the brain. The discovery therefore, 
of brain centres which produce 
movements of the limbs and other 
mechanical structures in the body, 
being infinitely less important, 
should be content with a much less 
pretentious title, or at least not pre- 
sume to strut in borrowed plumes. 

The Doctor's next mistake is 
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in crediting Prochaska with having 
begun ‘‘to expound ” phrenology in 
Vienna in 1796, two years before 
Gall. It was Gall who began with a 
a course of lectures in 1796. Pro- 
chaska only speculated about brain 
localization, while Gall demonstrated. 
Gall alone deserves the honor of 
being the founder of the specific 
system known as phrenology. 

But Dr. Peterson reaches the acme 
of blundering when he says: 

“It was an entirely empirical study 
of the exterior of the head, and no 
carefulanatomicalinvestigations were 
ever made by these men of the brain 
or its convolutions, or of the thick- 
ness and structure of the skull and 
scalp." 

It is obvious that the Doctor has 
never seen the great, untranslated 
French work of Gall and Spurzheim, 
in four large quarto volumes, with 
an atlas of 100 plates, published in 
Paris, 1810-19. This is a superb 
vindication of the learning of these 
two men. The work is also a model 
of typographical beauty, and the 
plates, most of which are life-size 
engravings of brains and skulls, are 
executed with the utmost skill. The 
title, which we translate, is as fol- 
lows: ''ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY 
of the Nervous System in General 
and of the Brain in Particular; with 
observations upon the possibility of 
recognizing many of the moral and 
intellectual dispositions of man and 
the animals, by the configuration of 
their heads.” 

This work, as well as the later 
writings of Gall and Spurzheim, 
shows these men to have been discov- 
erers in brain anatomy. They dis- 
sected the brain by unfolding the 
convolutions from the base, and gave 
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a great deal of time to anatomical 
discussions and demonstrations, in- 
cluding the subject of the frontal 
sinuses, which our opponents con- 
tinue to trot out on all occasions. 
Dr. Peterson's insinuation that the 


founders of phrenology were influ-. 


enced by mercenary motives is also 
entirely gratuitous, "They were dig- 
nified to a fault, and so far from 
making their statements upon ''slen- 
der grounds," the very opposite was 
the case. Gall’s rule was to repeat 
his observations thousands and thou- 
sands of times. 

As to the vulgar term ‘‘ bumps," it 
is only necessary to remark that no 
one who is acquainted with thea bc 
of phrenology would ever use it. We 
judge brain development by DIAME- 
TERS and by MEASUREMENTS from the 
ear, according to the method Spurz- 
heim taught sixty years ago. 

Our objector next announces that 
**Over what modern scientists have 
determined to be the centres for the 
movements of the legs, the bumpolo- 
gist located hope." Granting that 
by the ** bumpologist " is meant the 
phrenologist, we beg to say that he 
found it there. It is a fact in nature, 
and if the ‘‘ modern scientists " have 
found in the same region a center for 
the movements of the legs, we say 
let them have it; we do not object. 
It is perfectly obvious that centers 
for muscular movement may be inter- 
woven, as it were, with purely 
psychical centers, so that they seem 
to occupy the same space. There are 
analogous duplications of function in 
other parts of the body, as is well 
known. For example, the mouth 
serves as a kind of vestibule for both 
the stomach and the lungs, so that it 
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is possible both to eat and breathe 
through this one opening. These 
physiologists have not the slightest 
warrant for the assumption that 
motor and psychical centres may not 
occupy the same convolutions in the 
brain cortex.. 

But with what ‘peculiar pleasure 
they seem to recount their discoveries 
of wing-flapping, tail-wagging, toe- 
twitching, tongue-darting, eye-wink- 
ing and leg-swinging centers! Why 
should these insignificant functions 
be paraded with pomp while such 
sublime faculties as Conscientious- 
ness and Hope are dismissed with a 
sneer? The faculty of Hope, which 
is seated in the upper region of the 
brain, has probably given more com- 
fort to the human race than all other 
causes combined. If blotted from 
the human mind, the race would die 
in despair. Its function, when not 
abused, is one of the noblest, and 
incalculably far-reaching in influence. 
These men who exult over us when 
they discover the brain center that 
enables a frog to leap, or a pigeon to 
swallow, are probably carried away 
by an excess of Philoprogenitiveness. 
They remind us of a few lines that 
we learned too long ago to remember 
the name of the affectionate author: 


**T love to see a little dog, 
And pat him on the head, 
So prettily he wags his tail 
Whenever he is fed.” 

If it comes to the question of dig- 
nity, therefore, we are perfectly will- 
ing to cross swords with the cham- 
pions of musculo-psychology. 

As to the frontal sinuses, although 
there is already a large stock of lit- 
erature in print in explanation of 
that bugbear, we will state once more 
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that the sinuses do not prevent us 
from estimating the faculties in the 
lower forehead, for the reason that 
we note the distance between the 
eyebrows and eyeballs, the arching of 
the eyebrows, distances from the 
eyeballs to the brows, diameter 
through the temples, projection of 
the eyeball beyond the cheek bone, 
fullness or depression at the root of 
the nose, distance forward from the 
opening of the ear, to say nothing of 
the various temperaments, combina- 
tions of developments likely to go in 
groups, etc., etc. 

Our objector also shows how little 
he knows of the mental powers by 
lumping them together as ‘‘Con- 


sciousness,” ‘‘ Memory,” "''Will," 
“Reason,” ** Judgment ” and 
"Emotions." There are thousands 


of wills, judgments, reasonings, emo- 
tions and memories that cannot be 
associated with any elementary faculty 
such as Benevolence, Secretiveness, 
Cautiousness or Causality. What 
the old metaphysicians called ‘‘ men- 
tal powers," or faculties, were for 
the most part simply general quali- 
ties of the mind, while phrenology 
gives us specific, elementary faculties, 
like the elements in chemistry. 

Finally, we venture to say that in- 
stead of our throwing away nearly 
everything of the ‘‘ old phrenology " 
in favor of the tail-wagging, ear- 
flapping and shoulder shrugging 
brain centers, our opponents ought 
to throw away their absurd and mis- 
taken notions concerning the old and 
only true phrenology. Theyare los- 
ing a great deal by being so far be- 
hind, and we cordially invite them to 
step up to the front and share our 
enjoyment of the truth. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


N another page of this issue of 

the JourNAL will be found a 
timely article by Albert Marple, a 
warm friend of phrenology, in which 
there are a few suggestions we wish 
our readers would seriously consider. 
We stand to-day in great need of 
more organization in the interest of 
our science. The churches, temper- 
ance societies, labor unions and 
numerous other associations are 
banded together by the force of that 
strongest of all impulses—the instinct 
of self-preservation. They are ce- 
mented by sympathy and a deep- 
seated consciousness of a common 
need. But in the world of science 
the primary motive in the pursuit of 
knowledge, with many persons, if not 
with the majority, is simply the 
pleasure of knowing. That is to say, 
people dip into science for the 
satisfaction of gratifying their intel- 
lectual faculties alone. In many 
instances they neither know nor care 
whether the facts they learn have any 
great moral value or not. For this 
reason phrenology very often appeals 
to the uninitiated simply as a means 
of reading character in a manner to 
do little more than satisfy idle curi- 
osity. They do not think of it as 
associated with any great educational 
problems, or as having relation to 
the most vital institutions of society. 
Now, what we need in our work 1s 

a larger number of clubs or associa- 
tions, based upon the idea of making 
phrerological knowledge the means 
to a higher culture, a broader phi- 
losophy, a more rational and practical 
interpretation of religion, and in 
every sense a better civilization. 
Let these broad aims and purposes 
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be emphasized more fully so that 
people may see that in helping phre- 
nology they will be furthering their 
own interests. Then as soon as this 
view of the matter is established a 
sentiment will be created which will 
serve as a bond of union, and in the 
union thus secured we shall acquire 
strength. 


PHRENOLOGY AND CRIMINOLOGY. 

HOPEFUL sign of the iu- 

creasing interest in phrenol- 
ogy may be found in the frequency 
with which enterprising newspapers 
nowadays publish measurements of 
criminal heads with a variety of other 
data either directly or indirectly 
phrenologica.. ‘Ihe idea seems to 
be very rapidly spreading that there 
is an importaat connection between 
moral delinquency and organization; 
that the principles of cause and effect 
are just as certain in the realm of 
mind as in that of matter; and that 
the criminal should be studied with 
reference to his body and brain quite 
as much as by reflection upon his 
motives in the abstract. All this is 
more than a hopeful sign; it is solid 
proof that the public intelligence in 
regard to phrenological principles is 
awakening from its sleep of ages. 
Now is the time for us to be on the 
alert. We must be ready to meet 
the public as they approach us. They 
will soon demand of us the treasures 
which hitherto they have scarcely 
deigned to notice. As soon as the 
general community realizes the value 


of our science sufficiently to give it 
official recognition in the colleges 
and schools, practical phrenologists, 
editors and authors will be deluged 
with work. Let us prepare for this 
good.time coming in every possible 
way. 
pna re eet i 
THE GALLIAN CENTENARY. 


E should like to hear still 
further from ` our friends 
concerning the celebration to be 
held this year in honor of Dr. Gall. 
Our country is so large that we fear 
it will be difficult to secure a full 
attendance in any one place of all 
who would like to participate. Those 
in the East might find it inconvenient 
to travel very far West, and those on 
the Pacific Coast might easily object 
to coming. very far East. Possibly 
we might compromise it by having 
two conventions, one in the East 
and one in the West. On some 
accounts this arrangement might 
offer several advantages besides the 
matter of convenience. A conven- 
tion held at either extremity of the 
United States would have to be con- 
ducted on a very large scale to 
attract much attention in the opposite 
region. But if we had two, or even 
three conventions, prominent phre- 
nologists unable to attend morethan 
one could add their influence to the 
success of the others by sending 
written addresses, or papers, on 
phrenological topics of interest to 
be read in lieu of their personal 
presence. 
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Questions o» "GswzxRAL IwTzREST" ONLY WILL 
be answered inthis department, But one question 
at a fime, and that clearly stated, must be pro 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALwAYS write your full name and address plainly, 
If you use a jeeudonym or initials, write your. full 
same and address alee. Some correspondents forget 
fo sign their names, 


WE CAN MOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UMAYAILABLE 
ton?ributions unless the necessary postage is pre 
vided by the writers. In ALL CASES, persons whe 
communicate with us threngh the post-office should, 
Uf they expect a rebly, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAV BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Rdgar C. Beall; but matters relating to 
Cup CorTUnE, Scig«cg or HnaLTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should be sent preferably te Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, whe has special charge of these depart» 
ments. 

Wi ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use a typewriter. In this way youn will lighten labor, 
aveid mimnnderstandings,avdsecure earlier attention 


CANKER OF THE MouTH.—S. E.—This 
affection (cancrum oris) is common among 
children and indicates a disordered 
stomach, the chief element of which is an 
abnormal excretion of gastric acid. The 
diet should be modified ; made very simple, 
with the avoidance of greasy foods, much 
sugar and pickles or condiments. As a 
preparation for application to the sores 
on lips, skin, etc., you will probably find 
useful equal parts of powdered sulphur 
and sodium carbonate—well triturated 
and mixed. A bit of cotton wool will 
serve to carry the powder. As a rule 
avoid the employment of any advertised 
preparation, as it may be dangerous. 

Foop For THE Voice.—J. T.—It can be 
said that the best vocal results may be 
obtained by those who would be singers and 
speakers when the health is good. What- 
ever then contributes to the latter desider- 
atum will help the former. As for any 
special form of nutritious food affecting 
the voice more than another we are not 
prepared to offer an opinion. The food 
supplied canaries and other singing birds 
is mainly of the seed order; and some, 
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like Dr. Pegg, appear to think that 
vegetable food, especially of the cereal 
kind, is best for human singers. Any 
dietetic habits that disturb digestion are 
injurious to the voice. In addition to the 
daily use of stimulating drinks, condiments 
and spices and '' rich" foods are to be con- 
demned. We have known singers who 
were very careful in their eating on the 
score of keeping the throat and vocal 
organs in good condition, and as a general 
result enjoyed excellent health. 


INSANITY AND SOCIAL CAUSES.—Question : 
Are not there many cases of insanity where 
the friends and neighbors (partly through 
ignorance) treat the patient, perhaps fora 
series of years, in such a mar ner as to 
make them:elves as much or more to 
blame as causing the insanity, than is the 
patient? A. C., Nebraska. Answer: 
Without doubt. Every physician of expe- 
rience will testify that the worrying and 
nagging to which some sensitive people 
are exposed in the midst of their home and 
social circle is sufficient to cause tempo- 
rary if not permanent unbalance of mind. 
We have been consulted by a considerable 
number of men and women, who appeared 
to be upon the verge of mental breakdown, 
whose condition seemed aimost entirely 
due to the thoughtless or careless treat- 
ment of their friends. Reference is not 
made here to that treatment thata high- 
tempered or iatemperate person may ia- 
flict upon members of the same family oc- 
casionally or periodically, but to the daily 
exhibition of a snarling, sneering, fault- 
finding, depreciating manner by one or 
more of the home circle toward the mother, 
sister, brother, who may be the most use- 
ful factor in the house. The remedy sug- 
gested by a practical knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of phrenology is one of the best—for 
it means a knowledge of the personal de- 
fects that are at the basis of such cor.duct, 
and teaches the exercise of that sympathy 
and love that ennoble human conduct. 


HuMANITY's NrED.—G. H.—A knowl- 
edge of man, of the constitution of the 
mind, of a practical psychology, is the 
great need of humanity at large. Dr. 
Brinton proclaims it in his '' Aims of An- 
thropology." Is it not true that the noble 
science of phrenology offers a fundamental 
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basis for the study of human nature? 
Using Dr. Brinton's language: ''Igno- 
rant of his past ignorant of his real needs, 
ignorant of himself, man has blundered 
and stumbled up the thorny path of prog- 
ress for tensof thousands of years. Mighty 
states, millions of individuals, have been 
hurled to destruction in the perilous as- 
cent, mistaking the way, pursuing false 
paths, following blind guides," What is 
there, besides the noble docirine formu- 
lated by Gall and Spurgheim, that so com- 
pletely meets the urgent need he vividly 
describes? All who have sincerely studied 
and applied the principles of phrenology 
know their great benefits to mind and 
body. 

The editor has little else than an Amen 
to add to the above. 


CHRONIC LARYNGITIS AND PHARYNGITIS.— 
Cedarhurst — Your throat and nose 
troubles require the attention of one who 
understands such affections, Several appli- 
cations of the proper medication should be 
made, To outline a course of treatment 
in this place would occupy too much space ; 
besides, without a personal examination 
any suggestions given must be very gen- 
eral. If you have access to a file of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, you will find in 
the numbers for 1891 and 1892 a series of 
articles on catarrhal diseases prepared by 
the editor of the Health Department. The 
reading of these might help youto under- 
stand the character of the trouble. The 
throat is dry because of an atrophic state 
of the throatand nasal membrane. Besides, 
you probably have certain habits of eating 
and breathing that contribute to the incon- 
venience experienced, A dry membrane 
is usually irritable, hence the coughing, 
etc. 


MATERNAL ImMpressions.—I. P.—There 
is so much testimony on record in support 
of the possibility of imparting an ante- 
natal direction to the growth of mind and 
body that we can not reasonably ignore the 
subject. There is, too, a physiological 
side that bids us to be prudent in airing 
any skepticism that may incline to exhibit 
itself. Intensity of thought will affect 
bodily condition ; so a mother's prolonged 
and earnest thought in a given line would 
be likely to impress a special activity upon 
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the nerve centers that are cognate to it. 
In the embryo, nerve centers may be said 
to havea polar relation to the correspond- 
ing centers of the maternal nervous sys- 
tem, and a prolonged and intense activity 
in the latter might affect the former to 
the stimulation of a special growth and 
activity. 
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Nxw Booxa as publishers ace fit to send us. In these 
reviewa we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usuallg 
vupply any of those noticed. 


ATLAS DER KRANKHKITEN DER MUNDKÜHLE, 
DES RACKENS UND DER NASE, Von Dr. 
Ludwig Grünwald, in München. t2mo, 
cloth. Price, $2. München: J. F. Leh- 
man. 


For the use of the student, physician 
and specialist this manual of nose, mouth 
and throat diseases is admirably prepared. 
Upward of seventy illustrations in color, 
representing as many different forms of 
disease affecting the mouth and its related 
parts, the tongue, larynx, etc., areincluded 
within the covers, accompanied with text- 
ual descriptions, The physician and 
surgeon are aided directly toward an un- 
derstanding of the pathology of a given 
disease, no space being given to anything 
besides the matter essential to the diagno- 
sis. This Atlas is number four of a large 
series of books prepared in a similar style 
by Lehman. 


A GREEK LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTA- 


MENT. By W. GREENFIELD.  12mo, 
paper, 25 cents. Boston: H. L. Has- 
TINGS, 


In a compact form the reader of Greek 
has with this book a convenient aid to his 
study of that classical tongue. The work 
was originally designed to accompany the 
Polymicrian Greek Testament, bu is 
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equaliy adapted to any other form of the 
Christian Canon. The main object had in 
the preparation of a special lexicon was to 
embody in compendious form a great 
variety of useful matter, adapted both to 
the needs of the mere learner and to the 
advanced student, The different senses in 
which words are used in the scriptural 
text are distinctly explained in English and 


references made t» the passages where 
such meanings are respectively to be 
understood. 

THE TEMPERANCE FouRTH READER. For 


Families and Schools. By Juria MCNAIR 

WRIGHT, 

The w de circulation of the first three 
Temperance Readers in the series by that 
popular author, Mrs. Julia McNair Wright 
have led the National Temperance Society 


and Publication House to issue the 
“Temperance F urth Reader," by the 
same author. Like its predecessors, it 


teaches in reading lessons the great truths 
of temperance education, which every boy 
and girl should have, growing up, as they 
are, in the mid t of temptation and saloon 
domination. 
12mo., pp. 76. 
20 cts , boards. 


Price, ro cts., paper; 


CLINICAL NOTES ON Psortasis ; with special 
reference to its prognosis and treatment. 
By L. DvNcaN BULKLEY, A.M., M.D. 
This brief monograph on one of the most 

stubborn of skin affections, embodyir g, as 
it does, the experience of an eminent 
specialist in dermatology,is of signal value 
to those who devote themselves to that 
branch of med cine, as well as to the 
general profession. 


H.rMATOBLASTS AND Broop PLATELETS. By 
Da. M. L. HorsBkooK, New York, a 
Paper read before the American Micro- 
scopical Society. 

In this, condensed and clearly stated, 
Dr. Holbrook shows the results of careful 
examination to be that hematoblasts. the 
'" third element" in blood, are young or 
early forms of the red blood corpuscles. 
Their behavior under different methods of 
treatment leads to this conclusion. Bleod 
platelets he describes as the products of 
the disintegration of the red blood cor- 
puscles; aad while they are not to be taken 
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as an evidence of a pathological condition 
of the blood, they may, when inlarge num- 
bers, indicate a depressed or pathological 
state of the individual. '' A decrease in 
the amount of hemoglobin will cause the 
appearance of platelets in varying num- 
bers.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL ANNUAL 
for 1896, now in press, will constitute the 
fourteenth of the series. The improve- 
ment made from year to year in the style 
and quality and matter is worth noting, 
and reflects much credit upon the pub- 
lisher for the interest shown in his provid- 
ing a practical desideratum for the use of 
the medical man. We are authorized to 
say that the new volume will represent the 
c njo'nt authorship of forty distinguished 
specialists, selected from the most eminent 
physicians and surgeons of America, Eng- 
land and the Continent. [t will contain 
reports of the progress of medical science 
at home and ab:oad, together wiih a large 
number of original articles and reviewson 
subjects with which the several authors 
are especially :ssociated. In short, the 
design of the book is, while not neglecting 
the specialist, to bring the general prac- 
titioner into direct ce mmunication with 
those who are advancing the science of 
m: dicine, sole may be furni-Fed with all 
that is worthy of preservation, as reliable 
aids in his daily work. Illustrations in 
black and colors will be consistently used 
wherever helpful in e'ucidating the text. 
Altogether it makes a most useful, if not 
absolutely indispensable, investment for 
the medical practitioner. The price wiil 
remain the same as previous issues, $2.75. 
E. B. Treat, publisher, New York. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BROOR- 
LYN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, — 
From the secretary, Miss C. B. LeRow, 
this account of excellent work during the 
past year has been received. Evidently 
many of Brooklyn's most worthy citizens 


are earnestly interested in this enterprise. 
REPORT oF THE NEW 
AMSTERDAM EvE AND Ear Hosritar shows 
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an extending course of dispensary bene‘ac- 
tion, with, it is to be hoped, an exercise of 
discretion on the part of the doctors as to 
the worthiness of the beneficiaries. 


NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOCY. 


Scenery on the Colorado.— Prof. 
J. W. Powell describes vividly the nature 
of the country on the banks of the Colorado 
River. Referring tothat point of its course 
that occupies Arizona, he writes: 

From the Grand Cafion of the Colorado 
a great plateau extends southeastward 
through Arizona nearly to the line of New 
Mexico, where this elevated land merges 
into the Sierra Madre. The general sur- 
face of this plateau is from 6,000 to 8,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Various 
tributaries of the Gila have their sources in 
this escarpment, and before entering the 
desolate valley below they run in beauti- 
ful cafions which they have carved fcr 
themselves in the margin of the plateau. 
Sometimes these cafions are in the sand- 
stones and limestones, which constitute 
the platform of the great elevated region 
called the San Francisco Plateau. The 


escarpment is caused by a fault, the great 


block of the upper side being lifted several 
thousand feet above the valley region. 
Through the fissure lavas poured out, and 
in many places the escarpment is concealed 
by sheets of lava. The cafions in these 
lava beds are often of great interest. On 
the plateau a number of volcanic moun- 
tains are found, and black cinder conesare 
scatte-ed in profusion. 

Through the forest lands are many 
beautiful prairies and glades that in mid. 
summer are decked with gorgeous wild 
flowers. The rains of the region give 
source to few perennial streams, but inter- 
mittent streams have carved deep gorgesin 
the plateau, so that it is divided into many 
blocks. The upper surface, although 
fcrest-clad and covered with beautiful 
grasses, is almost destitute of water. A 
few springs are found; but they are far 
apart, and some of the volcanic craters 
hold lakelets. The limestone and basaltic 
rocks sometimes hold pools of water ; and 
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where the basins are deep the waters are 
perennial. Such pools are known as 
** water pockets." 

This is the great timber region of 
Arizona, Not many years ago it was a 
vast park for elk, deer, antelope and bears, 
and mountain lions were abundant. This 
is the last home of the wild turkey in the 
United States, for they are still found here 
in great numbers. San Francisco Peak is 
the highest of these volcanic mountains,and 
about it are grouped in an irregular way 
many volcanic cones, one of which pre- 
sents some remarkable characteristics. A 
portion of the cone is of bright reddish 
cinders, while the adjacent rocks are of 
black basalt. The contrast in the colors is 
so great that on viewing the mountain 
from a distance the red cinders seem to be 
on fire. From this circumstance the cone 
has been named Sunset Peak. When dis- 
tant from it ten or twenty miles it is hard 
to believe that the effect is produced by 
contrasting colors, for the peak seems to 
glow with a light of its own. 


Evolution of the Arrow.—Mr. 
Frank H. Cushing, of Washington, who 
lived several years among the Zufii In- 
dians, addressed the Section of Anthro- 
pology of the American Association at its 
Spingfield meeting upon ''The Arrow." 
The Boston 7ranscript had the following 
abstract of the lecture: ‘‘He believes the 
arrow to have been perfected long before 
the bow, and to be in fact one of the most 
primitive of weapons, cating back to the 
discovery of the art of chipping flints. He 
related his own discovery of this art when 
a boy, under the stimulus of a plowed.up 
arrow-head, and at a time when modern 
students were ignorant of the manner in 
which this was done by aboriginal races. 
The finer flaking and finishing with a flat 
piece of bone or horn was with him an ac- 
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cidental discovery. as he believes it to 
bave been with primitive peoples. He 
described the selection of material by the 
Indians, preferably from pebbles in drift, 
and the careful burying of the finished 
tips to preserve their temper and to re- 
cover them from their rough handling, as 
the Zufiis say. The shafts were always 
worked out from butt to tip, that they 
might fly in the right direction. If not 
from green material, they were weil soaked 
before being straightened by passing them 
through a hole of proper size in a wooden 
block. Then the shafts were grooved 
down to the feathers, with the tooth of a 
panther if intended for war, but with that 
of an elk or beaver if for the chase. Fi- 
nally, they were notched for the cord and 
*footed' with a plug of wood to prevent 
splitting on the cord when drawn. The 
three feathers, two lateral ‘wings,’ and a 
third called the ‘tail,’ were attached by 
chewed sinews wound about the *haft. 
After a bundle had been thus completed 
they were dropped together upon the 
ground to determine their respeciive re- 
gions. Accordingly as they pointed they 
were separated into groups for the four 
points of the compass, the memters cf 
each group being indicated by the peculiar 
cutting of the ‘tail’ feather. Those of the 
north and west groups weie destined for 
war, and those of the south and east fcr 
hunting, and they were fitted with heads 
corresponding to these uses. The speaker 
traced the gradual steps in the progress of 
the race in flaking flints and attaching 
them to shafts. He thinks that the 
feathers were first attached through a 
fetichistic belief in their power to aid the 
flight of the arrow, and that the discovery 
of their real serviceableness in this respect, 
when attached in a definite way at tte 
base of the shaft, came later. In conclu- 
sion, the development of the bow from the 
throwing stick, at a much later period, 
was traced." 


The Norse Discoveries in 
Amerien.—1n the American Antiquarian 
a sketch of the early Norse records of 
voyages in American waters is given, 
with criticisms on floating gossip regard.ng 
the same. The story of Le'f Erik- 
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son from the Icelandic sagas is given as 
one of the generally accepted accounts of 
a true voyage to the western continent as 
follows: 

Leif Erikson, who was a relative, having 
heard Bjarni's story, sailed to Greenland 
and bought his ship and engaged a crew, 
thirty-five in all, and set out to discover 
the land which had been described. He 
takes the points in their reverse order. At 
the first point he stepped ashore and gave 
it a name, calling it Helluland—flat rock 
land. At the second point they cast 
anchor, put out a boat and walked ashore, 
The country was level and wooded, with 
white sand in many places. Then Leif 
said: '" This country shall be named ac- 
cording to its qualities, Markland. They 
sailed seaward for two days with a north- 
easterly wind. They came toan island ly- 
ing north of the mainland and looked about 
in fine weather. They sailed into the 
sound between the island and the ness or 
cape which jutted out north of the main- 
land, and steered westward past the ness. 
There great shallows extended at ebb-tide, 
and their ship stood aground, and it ap- 
peared far from the vessel to the sea, but 
so eager were they to go ashore that they 
could not wait until the sea should re. 
turn to their ship. But when the tide 
returned to their ship, then they took the 
boat and rowed to the ship, but it moved 
(floated) up into the river and then into the 
lake. There they cast anchor and carried 
their lea'hern hammocks ashore, and made 
booths there. They then cecided to dwell 
there during the winter, and erected there 
a large building. But the quality of the 
country was so good, according to what it 
seemed to them, that live-stock would not 
need provender in winter. No f'osts came 
there during the winter, and herbage 
withered there: but little. Day and night 
were there more even than in Greenland 
or Iceland. The discovery of grapes ard 
wine wood took place about this time. It 
is said that afier the ship's boat had been 
loaded with grapes, a cargo (of wood) was 
cut for the ship, There were also fields of 
wheat growing wild, and certain trecs 
called Mosur." Some of the trees were 
used for building timber. ‘* Leif named 
this country after its good qualities, Vine- 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


G. SPENCER, Walker, Iowa, class of '9o, 
is at present teaching. He has found 
phrenology to be a valuable aid in his 
work. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Hall have been lect- 
uring in Bellefonte, Pa. The local 
paper reports that they have stirred up 
considerable interest. They go from that 
city to Bedford. 


Pror. G. Cozens will lecture in the prin- 
cipal towns and cities of northern Minne- 
sota through January, February and 
March, 1896. Mr. Cozens is now well 
known in North Dakotaand nerihern Min- 
nesota and should draw large houses. 


Prof, George Morris recently gave ten 
lectures in the Opera House at Northfield, 
Minn., toa very fine large audience. From 
December 16 to 21 he intends to lecture 
at Farmington, Minn., and on December 
27 will visit the St. Paul Phrenological 
Society. 


Prof. W. N. Gibson, Class of ‘gs, of 
Danville. Quebec, gave hisopening lecture 
at the Town Hall of this ciiy on the 
“Choice of an Occupation.” He is ar- 
ranging to hold lectures throughout Rich- 
mond county and will answer calls to lect- 
ure or examine in that neighborhood. 


It gives us much pleasure to announce 
the marriage of Mr. Albert S. Matlack, 
classes of '76 and '95, to Anna M. Brooks, 
at their home, Sarrento, Flour, Novem- 
ber 24, 1895. We offer them our sincere 
good wishes, and hope that they may con- 
tinue to enjoy useful and happy lives. 


Everetr W. PomrER, Winterport, Me., 
class of 'g2, is working in the interests of 


phrenology with good success. He has 
just returned from a prosperous trip to 
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Rhode Island, in which he was assisted by 
Stanly Curtis, class of '92. 


Pror. STANLEY M. HvuwTER, classes '89 
and '9o, has resumed professional phre- 
nological work, While lecturing at Salem, 
Ore., he addressed the students of the 
Willammette University, evoking great 
interest. He proposes presenting phre- 
nology to the students of the colleges lo- 
cated at Monmouth, McMinnvilie and 
Forest Grove, after which he will make an 
extensive tour of Utah. His headquarters 
are at Salt Lake City. 


G. W. Durrox, at Fort Smith, Ark., 
class of '87, lectured with fair success in 
Arkansas during November. Afterashort 
tour through Ind:an Territory he proposes 
to go to Kansas. Theresultof his lectures, 
which are illustrated in a novel way, is 
very sati-factory. 


Pror. NELSON Sizer lectured on '' Phre 
nology as an Art" to a very large audience 
atthe monthly meeting of the New York 
Society of Anthropology. Dr. M. L. Hol- 
brook is to favor the society at the January 
meeting. The subject of his lecture is to 
be ** Heredity and Education," 


Dra, C. W. BRANDENBERG will addr: s- 
the next meeting of the Human Nature 
Club of Brooklyn on ''Some Peculiarities 
of the New Man," to be held on December 
27 at Pneenix Hall, South Eighth street, 
Oa January 15 the club proposes to issue a 
paper. We wish the enterprise every 
success. 


HowELL B. PARKER, of Parkerstown, 
Ga., is at the head of alarge school in that 
neighborhood, and is doing all he can to 
extend the circulation of THE PHRENOLOCI- 
CAL JOURNAL. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER 4 WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for 
the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 
FOWLER § WELLS. ; 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its Seneral management. All remittances should be made 
FOWLER $ WELLS CO. 


payable to the order of 


The Subscription Price of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL AND Sciance or HRALTH fs $1.50 a year, 
payable im advance, or $1.55 when premiums offered 
are seni to subscribers. 


Money, when sent by marl, should be in the form 
ef Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 
Orders, Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters, 
All Postmasters are required to Register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 


Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail as 
it is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and 
be lost. 


Postage-stamps will be received for fractional 
barts ofa dollar. The larger stamps are preferred, 
thay should mever he stuck to the letters, and should 
always be sent in sheets; that is, mot torn apart. 


Change of post-office address can be made by giv- 
ing the old as well as the new address, but not with- 
out this information. Notice should be received the 
Arst of the preceding month. 


Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclote a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to amy person connected with the office. 
In (hit way only cam prompt and careful attention be 
recurved. 


Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., may be ordered 
from this office at Publishers’ prices, 


Agents Wanted /or the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms 
wril be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 
Lippincott’ s Magaziac.- Phitadelphia. The De- 
cember number includes ©“ E»sciish Medieval Lie” 
“Gunning fer. Gobblers;" "Or. huis" Japanese 
Sword-Lore," © Athletic sports ot. Ancient Dass.” 
" Meats,” etc, asr ada! le and i sefulinth ir several 
ines. 


Good- Housekeeping has a full bill of tare for the 
holiday month- ^ hat gw? geschmeckt. as the Germans 
Say. Springheld, Mass. 


Harper's Monthly avvears in a cover picturesquely 
suggestive of the season, from the viol and bear in 
thesn w atthe top to the pudding at bottom. An 
American exempliticati n this num' er certainly is, 
and very creditably made up in its prose and art. 
"By Land and Sea," "On S- ow Shoes." " To the 
Rarren Gr unds." "From the H brid Isles." " The 
German Struggle for Liberty." * The Paris of South 
America," etc. New York. 


American Medical Journal. +The articles pener- 
ally practical and the spirit of the organ «f eclecti- 
cism that of adaptation to public need. Monthly. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ladies Home Journal has a poem by James 


Whitcomb Riley, a paper by ex-President Harrison, 
the first of a serial by Rudyard Kipling. 
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The December numter of Toe Popular Science 
Monthly contains new chapters in. Dr. James Sully's 
“studies of Childheod and Herbert. Spencer's 
" Professional Institutions"; also an illustrated arti- 
cle on " New. Evidence of Glacial Man in Ohio,” 
some mistakes in Sir John Lubheck’s views of the 
religion of savages: while athletes will tind some- 
th ng to interest them in R. Tait McKenzie's paper 
on " The Anatomy of Speed Skating.” Appleton & 
Co., New York. 


Na nitas fan tor December discusses sanitary mat- 
tersin Europe, the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, typhoid fever, and other pertinent topics. New 
York. 


Gaillards Medical? fous naf in current. number 
gie special prominence to leprosy, and treats it at 
much length for obvious reasons: The usual ab- 
stots and comments, New York, 


F iu Roston= December. - Points out the 
Need et a distinctive American education, psychol- 
“Mind Building.’ me hods, ete. The period- 
ical represents the higher stratum of pedagogical 
thought 


hd 


ORY, 


tuera K? hen Magazine, December, has the 
mesy ant details fora holt ay dinner, and discusses 
pans ob domestic life and houschold. economy at- 
tractively, Home Soence Publishing Company, 
Bosten. 


fhe Cosmopolitan, Iryirgton, N. Y , for Decem- 
ber, bas “a Chu tmas Legad of King Arthur's 
Countri Y Actresses Who Have Become Peeresses," 
t Game Fishinz in the Paces’ " Dreams in. Woven 
"Thread," and the 7 Wer sliep et the. Future" as 
speciel tes. Fine'yiius'rated, s oneof the sketches 
exhibiting a most delicate sugges iveness of the pure 
ideal, 


Haman Nature, San. Francisco, for December, 
bas certain creditable studies, the arucles on 
"Pheenoloey in the School Room.” © Quality.” and 
"United Phrenologve" being worth the at erion of 
every one, 


Le Pegres Medical Weektv. Paris. General 
Kee tte ot tory medicin Tke number for No- 
vember Wis valuable toth- profe sion, being the stu- 
Ce ts number. A fuli svilabus of lectures, clinics. 
ew, 


The Pheerelogt al Annual and Register. - Ilus- 
trated f rd tit, Svo, NE pages. Published by L. N. 
Fower & Co, o. Lordon. A rotable serial, and 
fairly representative of the later progress of the 
science of human nature. Wecancommend it to the 
reader ond the publicas an example of good editing 
and sound philosophy. The treatment is popular, 
the illusrations many, and the contributions from 
many of the bet writers in the ficld of advanced 
psycholo ical study. Price, 25 ce: ts. Fowler & 
Wells Company, New York, 


The Phrenological Magazine for De- 
cember closes the eleventh volu:ine. It contains an 
exhaustive index, articles on ‘Is it Oliver Crom- 


wel's Head?" My First Night with the Skull,” 
which is weirdly illustrated, and a continuation of 


2 PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT. 
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the series on the " History and Progress of Phrenol- 
ogy.” Inthe Hygienic and Home Department the 
indigestibility of plum pudding is discussed, and also 
an article on " Nervous Diseases and Fevers." Men- 
tion is also made in this issue of the centenary of Dr. 
Gall, which is to be celebrated in London next 
March. The leading article is by Jessie A. Fowler, 
being a character sketch of Mrs. Frederick Beer, the 
editress of the Sunday Times 


LJ 
A Special Offer!—Our new work, 
How to Study Strangers, is the companion book to 
Heads and Faces. Will mail the two, bound in 
paper, to one address, for 81, or one each, in cloth 
binding, for $2. 


Packer's Tar Soap has been highly in- 
dorsed by the New England Medical Monthly, M 
stands at the head of all others, for both infants and 
invalids. 


A correspondent writes us: “I was 
much pleased to see the Picture of the last class of 
graduates of the American Institute of Phrenology. 
and in looking over them I wondered if some one of 
these graduates could not come to Reading, as O. S. 
Fowler used to do while living. A good, practical 
man could make it pay. The population isincreasing 
so wonderfully; the peopleare very enlightened on 
the subject. I often hear the "folks" say they 
would like to know what their children are cut out 
for." 

Inaddition to the above we would say that we 
have frequent inquiry for the services of a compe- 
tent phrenologist, a good lecturer and examiner. We 
shall keep a list of these applications, and will be 
pleased to correspond withany seeing this notice in 
regard to such application and suggest that our 
prominent phrenologists keep a standing card in the 
advertising columns of Tug PHRENOLOGICAL Jour- 
NAL with their home address. It certalnly will bring 
correspondence, and ‘profitable business will prob- 
ably accrue from it. 


The Typewriter Exchange has for years 
so advertised its particular branch of this now ac- 
knowledged department of instruction in every well 
regulated school or business college that t is the 
duty of the head of every family to see to it that the 
typewriter should be accessible to cach of its mem- 
bers. There is a fascinationabout typewriting which 
thorough knowledge of its uses resultsin the broaden. 
ing of the mind of the operator, whenthisknowledge 
of the typewriter is linked with an understanding of 
shorthand, brings profit as well as pleasure to the 
student whether intending to follow the profession of 
law, medicine or thoelogy or as a teacher who may 
be intrusted with the guidance of our children in the 
every-day educational part of life. 

In this connection, the book cal:ed Practical Type- 
writing, a manual of scientific writing by touch or all 
finger method, is most invaluable tothe earnes, type- 
writer operator. 

An advertisement of the Typewriter Exchange 
offers to send further information on application. 
The above-mentioned book, written by a practical 
law reporter and typewriter operator, will be sent by 
mail for $1.50. 

Sce announcement on another page. 
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As per the advertisement appearing on 
another page, we make a special offer for subs :rip- 
tions to Tu t PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. A year's sub- 
scription to THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and Rid- 
path's People's History of the United States will be 
sent on receipt of $3.75. This is the regular price of 
the book alone, and we trust many will avail them- 
selves of this unusual offer and also induce 
others to subscribe. This should help owr agents to 
obtain many subscribers. 


The Phrenological Dictionary, by L. 
N. and J. A. Fowler, hasarrived from London. 't 
gives in concise language definitions of all the 
organs aud how to find them. Of convenient pocket 
size, it gives not oaly the phrenological but also 
the ana:omical names and definitions of the bones 
nerves, etc. No other book of its size gives so much 
information in such a condensed form.  Piice 15 
cents, 


A Special Offer.—To those who sub 
scribe or renew their subscriptions to the JoumNAL 
before the first of January we will send a /ac-simile 
of a water-color painting called the '' Jewels," 
mounted on heavy bristol board, 12 by 17, suitable 
tor framing or easel, with a monthly calendar in pad 
form to be attached or not, as desired, This we will 
send on receipt of 20c. This amount does not cover 
the cost of making this beautiful work of art. 


UNDOUBTEDLY 


Packer's 


Tar Soap 


| IS THE BEST 


SHAMPOOING AGENT 


known. It does not dry 
the hair, but leaves it 
softand glossy. Itallays 
Itching, removes Dan- 
druff, and prevents 
Baldness. It is pure, 
antiseptic, 


—** And stands at the head 
of all others for Bathing 
Infants and invalids.” 


—New England Medical Monthly. 


ADVENTISEMENI1S. 3 


? 
Distasteful 
to every woman—wash-day and house- 
cleaning time with their grim attend- 
ants; ‘aching back," “low spirits," 
"tired to death," ‘‘worn out,” “out of 
sorts," Why don't you get 
E le rid of these things? Use 
Pearline. There are directions | 
d on each package that will 
show you the latest, safest, quickest, 
and best ways of washing. | 
The wonderful success of Pearline | 
(used and talked of by millions of women) 
—that alone ought to move you to try it. | 
Í And then a trial means continued use. 


3 s Pearli 


Prof. A. T. Reinhold's 


en. WATER CURE 


METHOD OF 
HYDROPATHY The only rational treatment of all chronic diseases 


6o Lexington Avenue, cor. 25th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
For circular or other information apply to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East aist Street, New York 


SHORTHAN BY MAIL Three lessonsfree Subscribe now for the PHRENOLOGI- 
Kerst Coreg, Corning, N.Y. CAL JOURNAL and secure the Binder. 


THE CHICAGO _ inter-occan F i mI E 
INSTITUTE OF FEMME: Ger 
PHRENOLOGY Dearborn Sts. ANTISEPTIC, MOUTM WASH 


PROPHYLACTIC, AND GARGLE 


Conducted by Prof. and Mrs. L. A. Vaught. | PREVENTION of TAR AON ÉD 
Tlid-winter term begins January a SEND FOR SAMPLES. BORINE CHEMICAL CO.N. Y^ 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Marvels of Our Bodily Dwelling is 
taking its stacding among the well-written or 
standard books of the day. 

The general encomium is that it is the book on the 
subject, 

A word to our agents “Procure a copy," make 
yourself familiar with its teachings, and then "go 
forth " prepared for the battle, feeling that you have 
the best and, perhaps, only work of the kind in its 
clean simplicity and direct dealing with a subject 
that every father and mother, every teacher, can sug- 
gest as a proper book for '* our loved ones to read." 
Further particulars given in a circular that will be 
sent on application. Price $1.10 postpaid. 


As one has said, ‘‘A man with a family 
should study its needs," The publishers feel that in 
thecatalogue of books on health, character study, 
choice of pursuits, and general adaptability, they 
have something to offer which should be of special 
interest to the man with a family. Senda two-cent 
stamp for cur catalogue, 


THE ONLY BOOKS OF THE KIND 
PUBLISHED 


E 


What Can I 
Do Best? 


ANSWERED BY 


— Phrenology 


This subject is of universal inter- 
est. Itis a science that tells What 
You Are Best Fitted for,” 

Send 10 cents for a Catalogue and 
a free copy of Tuk PHRYNOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 2ıst Street 
NEW YORK 


F. J. MEHAN, 


practicat Phreno'ogist (Grad- 

vate of American Institute of 
Phrenology). Expert Delineator of 
Character from Person cr Photo- 
graph. Accurate Confidential Ad- 
vice for Healih, Marriage, Pursuits, 
ete, Correspondence and Patron- 
age for Lectures and Examinations 
solicited. Call or address 25 East 
Vath St, New York City, Office 
hours 10 A.M. to 10 F.M 
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FREE TO FAM. Pine 
Colored kKngravirg show- 
ing & Lodge of hin: se 
Miweons at work ; aleo large 
illustrated eatalogme of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods — boltom prices, 
Grvat ehanee for Agents, 
Lbewnre of «puriownt 
works. REDDING & 
€ O,, Masonite Publisher: 
awl Manufseturere Tat 
hrondway, New York 


\ 
MATRIMONIAL ADAPTATION 


A thorough discussion of the harmonies of the 
Domestic Propensities, with principal adaptations 
among the other faculties, and a valuable chapter 
on Temperamental Adaptation as deduced from the 
mental adaptations, Something new. We give a 
Liberal Discount to Lecturers and Examiners. 


Single copy by mail, post paid, 30 cents. 


Address SHULL BROTHERS, 
P.O, Hox 378, OssonN, Onijo, 


Solentifia American 


VEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESIGN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, eto. 
For tnformation and free Handbook write to 

MUNN & CO., 61 BROADWAY, NEW Yor. 
Otdest bureau for securing patents in America, 
Lverg patent taken out by us Ta. brought before 
the public by à notice given free of charge in tho 


Srientitie American 


Largest clreulation of any ectentific paper In tho 
world, Splendidly illustrated, No tatelligens 
gnan abot be without It Weekly, B2.00a8 
venr; S15 six montis, Anama MUNN & CoO, 
luetbsurgs, 361 Leeudway, Now York Clty, 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


DR. FAIRCHILD'S SANATORIUM 


N. W. Cor. Broadway and Sixth Ave 
No. 537 Broadway, Quincy, Ill. 


M. AUGUSTA FAIRCHILD,M.D., House 
Physician. F. E. NICHOLS, M.D., Surgeon. 


THE ESOTERIC 


The Esoteric is devoted to teaching methods for 
self-culture and development by calling attention to 
natural forces active within every human being. and 
giving primary and simple methods for guiding and 
controlling them. It contains the most elaborate 
testimonials from adherents ever pu^lished. Sub- 
scription Price, $1.50 per Year Sample Copy 
Free. Address 
ESOTERIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Applegate, Placer Co., California 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 5 


Physical, Intellectual 
Moral Advantages of Chastity 


M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 
Dr. SUSAN A, EVERETT writes: 


“I have read the chapters you sent me three times. ] do not see how they 


can be improved. Tam delighted with them. You write in the noblest spirit and 
in exquisite style. The chapters are like a great picture with a great perspective ; 
they are full of atmosphere—you can walk right into them and find plenty of room. 
The lowest rungs of the ladder are indicated, and the topmost elevation is in full 
view. With all its immense advantages you make the desirableness of a clean life 
manifest." In another letter the same writer says: “I delight in the calm, su- 
perior way in which you treat this subject. [Itisasif you had lived 3,000 years ago 
and reached a height from which vou could survey the past and future for the 
benefit of the present generati: n." 


Paper, 5oc. Cloth, $1.00. 
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"EATING FOR STRENGTH" 


OR 
FOOD AND DIET n s : 


IN THEIR RELATION TO 


: : HEALTH AND WORK 


TOGETHER WITH 


Several Hundred Recipes for Wholesome Foods and Drinks 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


The aid of a food chemist has been called in to prepare tables showing us 
what articles contain the elements of food demanded and their proportions 
to the bodily needs, in work or at rest. ‘These tables are an education on 
the food question of themselves, as are also the tables showing the compara- 
tive cost of the nourishment in different articles of diet. No one can read 
them without being delighted. The tables of analyses of different foods will 
also meet a want often felt. The chapters on fruit and its uses, and espe- 
cially on the apple and on the grape and the grape cure, will let in a flood of 
light on a very important subject. Several hundred recipes for wholesome 
foods and drinks will also be most welcome. Price, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2lst Street, New York City 
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FLOUR. 


Barley Oryctate, 
Pitriry Slow, 
cn oh Europe, 


Mg Sakgples Free. 


~ 


Pamphlets apf 


Write barweit & Atii; 
a 


FOR HEALTH USE THE BICYCLE 


For THE BicvcrE use D1xon’s No. 
679 CYCLE CHAIN LUBRICANT 


It makes the wheel run easily and saves wear of 
chain. Samples, 15cents. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mention PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Curing by Hygiene 


We treat all diseases, acute and chronic, with 
bygyenk- agents; no medicines. Twenty-five years 
D 
an 


ractice have made us familiar with these diseases, 
we treat them successfully. Diseases of women 

a specialty, also discases of the digestive organs. 
atients received into our house. Send for circular. 


SUSANNA W. DODDS, M.D. 
MARY DODDS, M.D. 


2826 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


BORINE 


ANTISEP TIC, MOUTH WASH 
PROPHYLACTIC, AND GARGLE. 


THE TEETH, ug BREATH sug GUMS 
S "Sweerens T a ngog ™ 


PRESERVÉ 


SENI FOR DENTAL VAMPHLETS. BORINE CHEMICAL CO.N.Y 


True Manhood... 


THE SECRET OF POWER 


A Manual of Sexual Science and Guide to Health, 
Strength and Purity 


By E. R. SHEPHERD 


Is an invaluable aid to parents, guard 


for boys and guide for men. By following 
its teachings happiness will be secured, 
health wili be preserved and transmitted to 
whole generations of strong, pure and 
happy beings. 


Cloth, Price Reduced. Prepaid, $1.25. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East aist Street, New York 


ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


MEMORY 


MAILED FOR TEN CENTS 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


BEST&CO 


| B» Clothing 


made by 
Boys’ Tailors. 


Take two tailors of equal skill and 
experience: Letone make men’s clothes 
part of the time, and a boy's suit oc- 
vasionally; let the other have nothin 
todo but think about, desigu, cut an 
make boys’ clothes exclusively ; 


Which tailor is likely to be most sat- 
i-faetory—for Boys? 


An example of this tailoring exclusively for 
Bays is to be seen in our double-breasted, 
all-wool, Blue Cheviot Suits—eolor and sat- 
isfactory wear guaranteed, at $5, 50. 


Catalogue. with over 70u tlustrations of the best 
things for children, free Sor h cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y. 


THE NEW ST. LOUIS 


While it is under new management, with new edi- 
tors and new contributors, it is still the oldest and 
most reputable publication of its kind in the West, 
this being the twenty-sixth year of its age. 


A $1.00 Magazine for 30 Cents 


To any one sending us 3o cents and six names of 
friends who might subscribe for our magazine, we 
will mail our one dollar magazine a full year, At 
cents we lose money the first year, but hope you will 
continue to bea subscriber, after seeing twelve num- 
bers. If you wish to see the Magazine before sub- 
scribing, send ro centsand receive a sample copy and 
a free gift of an aluminum, dime-size charm, with the 
Lord's prayer engraved in smallest characters ; 
bright as silver, and never tarnishes. We po NOT 
SEND SAMPLE COPIES FREE, SO Save your postal cards, 
as no notice will be given them, Subscription price, 
$1.00 per year. Address 


THE NEW ST. LOUIS, 2819 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
'" How and Why," issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, g21-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. $] 


I ADY Agents Wanted 
J **o well the Petit Patent 
Xs- Electric Womb Battery 
~ Woman's bestfriend, Eim» 
2 07 plo safe andgives immediate 

k relief. Sealed cironlar free. 
Petit Pat. Electric Battery Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPECIAL OFFER $3.75. 


For the Phrenological Journal and 


AT BOOK FOR THE 
PATRIOTS OF AMERICA! 
A CITIZENS MANUAL. IN 


LIBERTY AND PROGRESS! 


AN EPIC if 


AN EPIC IN PROSE OF 
GLORIOUS STATES AND 


A NIGHT! AND PRO- 
GRESSIVE NATIONI . 


People’s History of the 
United States. 


Charming Recital of the Pro 
Cress of Civilization in North 
America, trom the Coming of 
the White Races to the Last 
Decade of the Nineteenth 
Century 


THE AMERICAN HISTORIAN, 


Asti at = irent Mauro of Mankind erii ot 
mersa tiiarerp ete. ote 


Voyages of the Old Norsemen to the New World, 
Adventures of the Spanish, English and French; 
Planting of Settlements by the White Races; 
Growth of the American Colonies; 
War of the Revolution; Establishment of the Union, 
Development of the Great Nation; 
War for the Preservation of the Union; 


AND RECENT EVENTS IN 


| The History of the Republic! 


-+ 
PANORAMA OF 


Historical Illustrations! 


Original Sketches, Finc Engravings, — 
Siriking Portraits. 


Man sared and saded unto Lh tarthen mand 
Ol accent u^ and Comtinnnis im quest 

f Something Better —tH ot lant Be eund 
‘The ledio of Freedom in tne West t 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2Ist Street, New York. 
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New Temperance Pu blications 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLICATION House pnb- 
lishes the following new books: 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Her Ready-Made Family. By Mrs. J. McNair Wright. r2mo. $1.25. 
Summerwild. By Annette L. Noble. 12mo. $1.25. 
Barclay's Daughter. By Jean Kate Ludlum. 1:2mo. $1.00. 
A Modern Prodigal. By J. McNair Wright. remo, Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 31.25. 
Marjorie Randolph. By Ernest Gilmore. 12mo. $1.25. 
The Captain’s Bargain. By J. McNair Wright. $1.25. 
The Dividing of the Ways. By Mrs. E. J. Richmond. 12mo, 75 cents. 
A Pot of Daisies. By Ernest Gilmore. 12mo. 60 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


The Temperance Fourth Reader. [}y Mrs. J. McNair Wright. 12mo. 76 pages, 
I5 Engravings and 27 Lessons. Board Cover, 20 cents ; paper cover, 10 cents. 
This is the fourth in Mrs, Wrights popular series of Readers, and it teaches in Reading Lessons the 

great truths of a true temperance education 

A Noble Life. A Memorial pamphlet by Mr. John N. Stearns, late Corresponding 
Secretary of the National Temperance Society. [rt gives a Sketch of his Life. 
Tributes from friends and prominent workers all over the world, and a number of 
Mr. Ste urns's short, crisp utterances. IO cents. 


How to Fight the Drink; or, The Saloon Must Go. AN Evenina’s ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. By Miss L. Penney. 25 cents. 

A bright. helpful program, consisting of recitations, part exercise; for younger children, a dialogue 
and several cof e songs for solos and choruses, sutas for useina all Fenosraace Societies Schools, Christian 
Endeavor Societies, and all Young People's Organizations. 

The Temperance Platform. Prepared by Miss L. Penney. Large 12mo, 120 pages. 
Cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 

This contains Oration; o2 Toal Abstinence aot Prohibitioa, especialy alapied to Prize Contests, Public 
Meetings and Social Gatherings, by noted advocates of the cause, The best collection ever made. 
Readings and Recitations Combined. By Miss L. Penney. t2mo. 528 pages. Bound 

in cloth, only 51.09 

Being Readings and Recitations Nos. 1,2, 3, 4 and à bound together in one volume. 

A Temperance Picnic with the Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe. By Mrs. 
Nellie H. Bradley. 25 cents. : 

One of the most unique and pleasing entertainments ever published for the children, in the style of a can- 
tata, containing bright, taking music for solos and choruses ; Recitations, Cotto juies, etc. 

An Hour with Mother Goose and Her Temperance Family. By Mrs. Nellie H. 
Bradley. 25 cents. 

An entertaining and instructive entertainment for young people, giving Solos, Duets, Choruses, Recita- 
tions, Colloquies, eten for wel! known Mother Goose characters, 

Concert Temperance Exercises ; or, Helps for Entertainments. By Miss L. Penney. 
Tomo, 169 pages. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, so cents. 

The Temperance Speaker. By J. N. Stearns. 238 pages. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 
50 cents. 

The National Temperance Almanac for 1896. Filled with choice Stories, handsome 
Illustrat ons, Puzzles, Facts, Figures, etc. It has something for every member of 
the family. 72 pages, 10 cents. 

2,100 Temperance Publications. Books for Sunday School Libraries ; Books, Pam- 


phlets, Tracts and Leaflets upon every phase of the Temperance Question, for all 
lines of Temperance Work. Catalogues free. Address 


The National Temperance Society and Publication House 
58 READE STREET _ NEW YORK 
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FINE LIFE-SIZE 


..PORTRAIT.. 


IN OIL COLORS ON CANVAS 
22 x 27 EXCEROM SMALL $20 


Send photograph, color of hair and eyes and $5 with the 


order. Balance C. O. D. Transportation at my expense: 


NOTE THE FOLLOWING COMMENDATIONS 


“The giving of the order for this large picture, to cover canvas 635x104 inches, to 
contain full-length life size portraits of my entire family—cight in number—was the 
expression of a long-cherished purpose. The likenesses are all excellent, so that it is 
difficult to decide which is superior to any of the rest. 1n all the qualities that constitute 
artistic excellence in portraiture, this picture will bear comparison with the best I have 
seen either here or in the Old World." | Cor, Ww. R. Drxvv, Winchester, Va. 

“Your portrait of my dear Mary is admired by all who see it. I am perfectly 
delighted with it, and so is my family." Presipenr ROBERT GRAHAM, Lexington, Ky. 

** We received our pictures this morning and are delighted with them; they could 
not be better." Pror. J. W. Lownkn, Galveston, Texas, 

'* [c affords me much pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of the two portraits, and 
to inform you that they are pronounced perfect works of art.” Dk. J. W. Fox, Carson 
City, Nevada. 

** Mr. Tiers, having a defective tintype from which to make his copy, has certainly 


executed a piece of work of the very highest merit," T H. Carry, Al-lu-we, Indian 
Ter. itory. 
“ My portrait is simply superb.” Rev. Zacurgy T. Swrrsv, Columbus, Indiana. 
'" You have almost reproduced my dear little daughter." M. Tyson, Hope, 
Arkansas. 


“The portrait of my daughter is entirely satisfactory.” Prov B. J. RADFORD, 
Eureka, Ill. 


M. C. TIERS 


913 Forest Avenue New York 


Address 


Phrenological and Anatomical Illustrations 


in India Ink or Water Colors from $1 upward 
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CHASTITY, or OUR SECRET SINS 
BY DIO LEWIS 
ae 

A BOOK which points out the straight, simple path lighted 
of Heaven, on which the race, leaving behind the depths of 
animalism, may march away from all danger up into the regions 
where love links soul to soul. The book is dedicated to the 
young men and women of America with the hope that it may 
contribute something to that purity which is the very breath of 

true nobility. 320 pp Postpaid $2.00. 
A descriptive circular, giving exhaustive contents of this 
book, also with a catalogue of our other publications, and the 
little pamphlet *Some Talk About Phrenology " will be sent on 


application on receipt ot 2c. stamp. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


ANEW EDEOLOGY! 


BOOK —w 


aa Pain Truths for All 
A TREATISE ON THE GENERATIVE SYSTEM 


In three parts, including 


PRE-NATAL INFLUENCE ("sence which afects) gy 


; SYDNEY 
LIMITATION OF OFFSPRING - - dip E 
HYGIENE 92! GENERATIVE SYSTEM ELLIOT, M.D. 


. Containing . 
Plain Facts on Private Subjects for all Adults 


This book deals in an open,frank, but delicate way, with all points of interest on the 
generative system 


It Treats of Personal and Social Physiology and Hygiene. Price, $1.50 


Agents Wanted, to whom liberal terms will be given on application. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 
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WORKS BY 0. S. FOWLER 


On Phrenology, Physiology, Health, etc., and their application to 
Human Improvement 


PHRFENOLOGY PROVED, ILLUSTRATED AND APPLIED 
Embracing an Analysis of the Primary Mentai Powers in their Various De. 
grees of Development, and location of the Phrenological Organs. Th- 
Mental Phenomena produced by their combined action, and the location 
of the faculties amply illustrated. $1.50. 

EDUCATION AND SELF-IMPROVEMENT COMPLETE 
Comprising ‘‘ Physiology, Animal and Mental," ‘‘ Self-Culture and Per- 
fection of Character," ‘‘Memory and Intellectual Improvement.” One 


large vol , illustrated. Muslin, $3.50. 


This boo!: "comprises the series of pular works on the e gt ta of Phrenology to Education 
and Self-Improvement, with numcrous illustratiors. May also be had singly. 


ME MORY AND INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT 
Applied to Self-Education and Juvenile instruction. $1.00. 
SELF-CULTURE AND PERFECTION OF CHAR-CTER 
Including the Management of Children and Youth. $1.00. 
PHYSIOLOGY, ANIMAL AND MENTAL 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of Health of Body and 
Mind. $1.00. 
MATERNITY 
or, The Bearing and Nursing of Children, including Female Education 
and Beauty. $1.00. 
MATRIMONY 
or, Phrenology and Physiology applied to the Selection of Congenial 
Companions for Life, including Directions to the Married for Living to- 
gether Happily — 4» cents. 
LOVE AND PARENTAGE 
Applied to the Improvement of Of-spring; including Directions to 
Lovers and the Married. 40 cents. 
AMATIVENESS 
or, Evils and Remedies of Excessive and Perverted Sexuality; including 
Warning and Advice to the Married and Single. 25 cents. 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR iN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
With over One Hundred Engravings and a Chart for Phrenologists, for 
the Recording of Phrenological Development. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 


1.00. 
vaksi OF PHRENOLOGY, AND CHARTS 
tor Describing the Phrenological Developments, for the use of Lecturers 
and Examiners. 10 cents. 
HOMES FOR ALL; OR, THE GRAVEL WALL 
A New, Cheap and Superior Mode of Building, adapted to Rich and 
Poor. $1.00. 
HUMAN SCIENCE 


or, Phrenology, its Principles, Proofs, Faculties, Teachings, etc., as 
Applied to Human and Self-Improvement, Education of the Young, etc. 
One large octavo vol., $3.00. 
CREATIVE SCIENCE 
or, Manhood, Womanhood, and their Mutual Inter Relations and adapta- 
tions, as taught by Phrenology and Physiology. One large octavo 
vol., $3.00. 
| Postpaid on receipt of price. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., PUBLISHERS 
27 East aist Street, New York 
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“I HAVE A FRIEND 
WHO WANTS TO DIE 
OR THINKS HE DOES " 


AFTER 
BEING THE MARYLAND CONSTRUCTION COMPANY OF BALTIMORE CITY 
CURED (Building the Baltimore Belt R ilroad) 
North Avenue and Oak Strect Baltimore, Md. 
HIMSELF 
oe Nov. 19, 1895. 
WANTS THE ELECTROLIBRATION COMPANY, 
No. 1122 Broadway, N. Y. 
HIS GENTLEMEN: On Oct, 23 last, you will remember, I sent 
you a check, and an order for an Electropoise, etc. 
FRIEND Since that time I have applied the instruments to my ankle 
1 rotimes. Previous ty that time life was held lightly by me 
Te —not being considered worth living under such a condition 
ENDE of suffering as fell to my lot. 
My friends know and rejoice in the change effected in 
THAT me—presumably by the use of the Electropoise. I no 
longer starve myselt, but have a ravenous appetite, a good 
LIFE digestion, and, if my friends are to be believed, a cheerful 
countenance. 
IS But this is all aside from my main purpose in writing, 
: which is to order two more of your instruments (with books 
WORTH of directions, ete., of course), for which you will find inclosed 
LIVING my check for $50.00. Please send as soon as possible, 
as one of my friends wants to die, or thinks he does, and I 
IN want to show him that life is altogether worth living (in 
company with an Electropoise). 
COMPANY He will not be hard to convince, as he saw me every day 
before I owned an Electropoise, and he sees me every day 
WITH since. The argument is unanswerable. 
, Yours truly, 
A JNO. B. BOTT. 


ELECTROPOISE 


Often Cures 64 How p" 


Cases 
Write us for booklet 
Pronounced that tells all about 
,5 the ectropolise. 
“ Incurable Mailed free. 


^" Oxygen 
Home Remedy 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO. 


1122 Broadway, - New York 


Without Medicine. 346 Fulton Street, - Brooklyn 
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Very likely the first time you buy 


CONSTANTINE’S rs 
PINE TAR SOAP 
(Persian Healing ) 


you buy it because it is soap, and you expect it 
to do the part of ordinary soap. After using you 
find (unlike ordinary soap) it doesn’t only cleanse 
—it softens the skin, removes roughness, heals 


pimples and irritation, and is beautifying to the 


complexion. The second time you buy it—well, 
those who use it know why. Ask them.—All 


druggists. 
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Men and Women Differ in Character 


Portraits from Life ia ** Heads and Faces ” 


No.1. James Parton No.5, Emperor Paul of Russia No. 9. General Napier 
No.2. A.M. Rice No.6. George Eliot No. 10, Otho the Great 
No.3. Wm. M. Evarts No. 7. Ring Frederick the Strong No. 11. African 


No, 4, General Wisewell No, 8. Prof, George Bush 


If You Want Something 


that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable 
you to understand all the differences in people at a glance, by the ‘‘Sicns 
OF CHARACTER,” send for a copy of 


HEADS AND FACES; How to Study Them 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by Prof. NELSON 
Sizer, the Examiner in the Phrenological office of Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York, and H. S. Drayton, M.D,, Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JovRNar. The authors know what they are writing about, Prof. Sizer 
having devoted nearly fifty years almost exclusively to the reading of 
character, and he here lays down the rules employed by him in his pro- 
fessional work. It will show you how to read people as you would a 
book, and to see if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, 
kind, charitable, loving, joyous, happy and trustworthy people, such as 
you would like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments 
in social and business life. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published 
for the price, 25,000 copies having been sold the first year, Contains 
200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits. Send for it and study the 
people you see and your own character. 

We will send it carefully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


4o cents in paper, $1.00 in cloth binding 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., PUBLISHERS 


AGBNTS WANTED 27 East aist Street, New York 
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SARAH BERNHARDT. 


A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


Bv Epcar C. 


LL the world now well knows 
that Sarah Bernhardt is a 
consummate actress, a phenomenal 
artist—a genius—with a personality 
most charming and unique. In de- 
lineating her character, therefore, 
the phrenologist is not called upon to 
say so much about what she is as to 
point out the specific physical and 
mental qualities which have deter- 
mined her wonderful career. 

So far as the groundwork of her 
character is concerned, it would be 
difficult to find or imagine a more fem- 
inine woman ; however, she possesses 
many elements of femininity in a 
very exaggerated form. Thisexplains 
her genius as an artist. Masculinity 
is expressed in angles; femininity in 
curves. The male mentality is posi- 
tive, mathematical, scientific, exact; 
the female mind is more indefinite, 
suggestive, intuitive, idealistic, emo- 
tional. As it is the province of mas- 
culinity to deal with law and re- 
straint, that is, to build the trellis, 
it remains for the feminine princi- 
ple to adorn and glorify with the 
foliage and fruit of liberty and love. 
Art exists for itself, for beauty and 
joy. It neither gives nor knows a 
raison d’ etre, Its reason is ‘‘ because." 
Hence we expect to find a great deal 
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of artistic instinct in women, and a 
great deal of femininity in artists. 
Both generally have rounded or wil- 
lowy figures, yielding or elastic fiber, 
and a super-sensitive condition of the 
brain and the entire nervous system. 
And although the artistic principle 
may inhere in people of dark com- 
plexion, hair and eyes, when we 
think of the most typically artistic 
temperament we think first of a 
blonde. All this is exemplified in the 
great French tragedienne. She is a 
most pronounced blonde, with very 
white skin, light golden hair and blue 
eyes. 

Her hand is an interesting study. 
It is nearer the conic type than any 
of the other forms usually classified 
by cheirosophical authors, but it 
ought to be called an ideal feminine 
hand. It is very symmetrical, velvety 
and flexible, and free from any sug- 
gestion of attenuation such as the 
public has been accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the figure of the actress. 
The joints of the fingers have the 
smoothness which denotes a lack of 
order, the tendency to be governed 
by impressions rather than reason, 
and many other qualities character- 
istic of poets, singers and actors. 

Her temperament would serveas a 
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model of the so-called ‘‘nervous”’ 


type. Not that she is necessarily 
afflicted with nervousness, but be- 
cause of the rare activity and potency 
of her brain with all its minutely 
ramifying filaments that extend tothe 
remotest regions of the body. It is 
dificult to think of her as having 
anything so hard and commonplace 
as bones and muscles. To observe 
the serpentine grace of her move- 
ments one might almost fancy that 
her vertebre were composed of 
nervous tissue. 

The principal signs of thistempera- 
ment are delicate, white skin, sharp 
features, great vivacity of expres- 
sion, a narrow lower face, broad 
forehead, with fine, auburn, golden, 
or very light brown hair. The most 
important indication is probably a 
disproportion between the forehead 
and the lower part of the face. It 
may often be distinguished also by 
teeth relatively long, or pointed, 
sharp-edged,  pearl-blue or very 
white, and inclined to translucency. 
In our present subject, however, it 
is shown in the hair and eyes and in 
the extraordinarily fine texture ofthe 
whole organization rather than in any 
structural disproportion. Indeed, 
her features are fairly symmetrical— 
with the exception of hernose, which 
is very prominent for so sensitive a 
person—and of late years she has 
quite redeemed herself from the im- 
putation of being unesthetically 
slim. 

The mental characteristics of the 
nervous temperament are chiefly a 
predominance of sentiment over 
reason; extreme sensibility, electri- 
cal emotions, impatience, easily 
wounded vanity, brilliancy of intel- 
lect without logic; imagination; in- 
accuracy in estimating motives, but 
with abundant wit, fondness for 
music, and the capacity for a high 
degree of culture on the lines of 
literature, art and religion. The 
principal faults of this temperament 
are exaggeration in the sphere of 
feeling, and incoherency in judgment. 
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Its conspicuous virtues are exquisite 
idealism, beauty of character, refine- 
ment, conversational talent, literary 
and artistic taste. These qualities, 
possibly with one or two exceptions, 
are possessed by Sarah Bernhardt ina 
remarkable degree. Everybody has 
heard of her eccentricities, and 
though we dare not believe all that is 
said of her, itis not unlikely that she 
may have made pets of snakes and 
indulged in occasional siestas in her 
coffin. Her life has certainly covered 
a great variety of experiences. 

Her brain is much more remark- 


able for activity than size, al- 
though it is also above the 
average in volume. Her head 
measures twenty-one inches and 


three-quarters in circumference, 
and the crown is unusually high. 
Those parts of the brain lying in the 
occiput, or back head, are quite 
large. She has strong social feelings, 
though not tne most constant attach- 
ments for people to whom she is not 
bound by ties of blood. Her love is 
ardent, but far from being a dominant 
element, and her eyelids are rather 
too flat for a high orderof conjugal 
fidelity. It is easy to think of her as 
making mistakes where the opposite 
sex is concerned. She would natur- 
ally act upon impulse in affairs of the 
heart and would seldom realize her 
ideals. She once told a friend of 
the writer that love in her life had 
always been a chase after a rainbow. 
Perhaps this is one of the penalties 
of genius. 

But she has one form of affection 
whichis very characteristic of artists. 
Sheisexceedingly devoted asa mother. 
Upon hearing this announced as an 
exceptionaltrait in her character, she 
suddenly exclaimed with all the im- 
petuous fervor of a true French- 
woman, ‘‘7’adore les enfants /"' 

Her top head on a line with the 
earis very high. This denotes great 
determination, and with her tempera- 
ment, willfulness and probably ob- 
stinacy. She is headstrong and per- 
tinacious. But as she is subject to 
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so many caprices she could hardly 
be called firm. Continuity, which 
lies in the upper part of the back 
head, is quite deficient; and as 
her temperament is unfavorable 
to patience we may be sure that 


and continuity small she persists in 
her purposes, but indulges in a great 
variety of methods. Sheresistsoppo- 
sition in any form, but allows her 
own forces to scatter as soon as the 
enemy retires from the field. Her 
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nothing could be farther from 
her nature than prolixity or tedious- 
ness either in thought or action. No 
one will doubt this who has ever seen 
her play. Her firmness being large 
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energy and executive force are also 
largely due to the faculty of courage, 
She has little, if any, sense of fear. 
The prominent bridge of her nose, as 
well as the diameter of her head, 
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vouches for her combativeness and 
love of adventure. 

Her head is very narrow at the 
seat of the hoarding impulse. She 
makes money to spend it, not to keep 
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scarcely bea greater endowment of 
it in a sane human being. It is 
revealed in the great fullness of the 
outer rear top head, and also in the 
confirmed habit she has of raising the 
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it. Of economy as an instinct she 
has almost no conception. 
Approbativeness in this woman 
affords good material for phreno- 
logical history, for there could 
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upper lip. To say she is ambitious 
expresses but feebly the intensity of 
her desire to succeed. To hercredit 
we mustalso say that she has striven 
for artistic excellence as well as glory. 
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Dignity is moderate. Her man- 
ners are as simple as those of a child. 
Caution and cunning are also subor- 
dinate. She is very spontaneous and 
frank. 

Conscientiousness does not rank 
among her dominant motives. In 
matters of conduct she loves melody 
rather than mathematics, She is 
generous toa fault with her intimates, 
although her sympathy is of that 
quality which depends on sensitive- 
ness and a vivid imagination rather 
than upon the specific sentiment of 
benevolence. She has not a great 
deal of reverence. The general ten- 
dency of her character is to oppose, 
to resist, and to engage in ceaseless 
activity of some kind. Hence, sub- 
mission, repose, faith and worship 
would be quite foreign to the normal 
bent of her mind. Ideality is very 
large, and in her temperament it is 
almost insatiable in its demands for 
beauty and perfection. 

Her forehead is well balanced and 
presents a good development in the 
regions of both perception and reflec- 
tion. Sheappreciates both practice 
and theory. She will observe the 
tiniest objects with the precision of 
a photographic camera, provided she 
is interested to do so. Her ability 
to judge and remember the forms of 
things is probably the most remark- 
able faculty in her lower forehead. 
This is shown in the great width be- 
tweenthe eyeballs. Memory of form 


is essential to all artists, and is a 
among the 


talent quite common 
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French. Mme. Bernhardt has also 
the arched eyebrows which betoken 
a fine sense of color, and she shares 
with Joseph Jefferson and many 
others in her profession the reputa- 
tion of being a fine painter. 

Her forehead is wide at the tem- 
ples. This signifies mechanical in- 
genuity and love of music. She has 
a large stock of ideas as well as sen- 
sations, and for the most part she 
does her own thinking. She is also 
mirthful and witty. 

But what is the secret of her power 
as an actress? First of all, she is a 
woman of wide experience with the 
world. She enacted all the róles of 
tragedy and comedy in her own life 
before setting foot on the mimic 
stage. Like Rachel, Duse, Salvini, 
Clara Morris,  Janauschek, the 
Booths, and many other great his- 
trionic artists, she drainedthe cup of 
sorrow in the tender years of child- 
hood. All the depths of her soul 
were sounded by the rude plummet 
of fate. All her heart strings were 
thrilled in her youth by actual scenes 
of grief and joy, so that as a player 
she has but to awaken the memories 
of emotions that once were real. In 
her sensitive brainall experiences are 
registered as in a book. A simple 
suggestion, a mere glance will recall 
them. Under the stimulus of a dra- 
matic situation her own life rises 
before her mental vision, and then she 
needs only to abandon herself to the 
speech and action of the play to hold 
the mirror up to nature in very truth. 


THUMBS AND FINGERS. 
Bv Pror. CHARLES Topp PARKS. 


F you have a large, well-shaped may be accurately read by peculiari- 
thumb, you will be governed by ties in the fingers and thumbs. 

reason. You will have decision, and For instance, take a thumb like 

ability to hold your feelings in check. Fig. 1. It is very supple and readily 


If your thumb is small and weak in bends back to the touch. The owner 
proportion to the size of your hand, of such a thumb will have smooth, 
your actions will be guided very agreeable manners and methods, but 
largely by your impulses. It is sur- will lack the conscientious stability 
prising how many traits of character of the individual with the firmer 
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thumb that cannot be bent back. He 
will be inclined to extravagance in 
thought and action. He will ex- 
aggerate. If the heart line in the 
palm is well formed and colored he 
will be generous. 

A thumb like Fig. 2 indicates close- 
ness in money matters, Fig. 3 de- 


notes a coarse, brutal, passionate, 
stubborn, unreasonable nature. Mur- 
derers often have this form of thumb. 
Fig. 4 indicates a refined, sensitive 
and reasonable disposition. Fig. 5, 


with its waist-like second phalanx, 
denotes  intellectuality, tact and 
finesse. Fig. 6, with nearly straight 
outlines, would be natural to a person 
inclined to accomplish his aims by 
force of action rather than by tact. 
Anyone who has a large first phalanx 
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of the thumb, as shown in Fig. 7, 
will have a strong will and firm con- 
victions, not easily altered. He will 
have a strong inclination to bend 
other people to his way of thinking, 
and will be ready immediately to take 
the initiative in any undertaking that 
interests him. 


The opposite disposition is indi- 
cated by a thumb like Fig. 8. Here 
the small first, or nail, phalanx de- 
clares a weak will, a character dis- 
posed to rely chiefly upon the opin- 


ions of others, and to hesitate too 
long before acting upon personal con- 
viction. Such thumbs are the nat- 
ural prey of Fig. 7. 

Now to the subject of fingers. 
For the sake of convenience these 
may be divided into three classes, 
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as regards the shape of the tips, and 
it is by the form of the tips that we 
determine many of the instincts of 
the individual. 

Fingers ending like Fig. 9 are in- 
tuitive, pleasure-loving and impres- 
sionable. When like Fig. 10, prac- 
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tical, conservative, methodical and 
administrative. Like Fig. rr, ex- 
cessively active and matter-of-fact. 
When this form is associated with a 


firm, elastic hand, the activity will 
be physical as well as mental. 

Quite often these different forms 
are found combined upon one pair of 
hands, in which case the character 
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will be versatile—a ‘‘ Jack-of-all- 
trades,” if the quality of the hand is 
good enough to insure ability to fol- 
low out the natural inclinations. The 
best interests of such people can only 
be effectively subserved by finding 
out and carefully training their 
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strongest talent. 
certain to lack continuity, and hence 
need first of all to concentrate their 
efforts. 


= 
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A marked distinction of character 
is shown between people with smooth- 
jointed fingers, like Figs. 12 and 13, 
who act upon impulse, and those with 
knotty first joints, like Figs. 14 and 
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16, who calculate their every move. the palm is full and long, asin Fig. 
Fingers like Fig. 14 indicate mental 12, sensuality, a love of luxury and 
order and criticism; Fig. 15, material all the good things of life may be in- 
order and method; Fig. 16, both  ferred. The first or nailed phalanx 
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15 16 


mentaal and material order. The when longer than the other, as in 


latter signifies a very thoughtful Fig. 13, tells of large ideality and 
mind. Where the phalanx nearest love of refinement. 
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ECAUSE Heaven's cost is Hell, and perfect joy 
B Hurtsas hurts sorrow ; and because we win 
Some boon of grace with the dread cost of sin, 
Or suffering born of sin ; because the alloy 
Of blood but makes the bliss of victory brighter ; 
Because true worth hath surest proof herein, 
That it should be reproached, and called akin 
To evil things—black making white the whiter; 
Because no cost seems great near this—that He 
Should pay some ransom wherewith we were priced ; 
And none could name a darker infamy 
Than that a god was spit upon—enticed 
By those he came to save, to the accursed tree— 
For this 1 know that Christ indeed is Christ. 
—&K. W., Gilder, 


CONDITIONS OF HAPPY MARRIAGE. 


By Pror. Joun W SHULL, 


F considered in a generous way, 
marriage involves almost all 
great questions from economics to 
ethics and religion. It does this 
because it concerns man, whom we 
call the microcosm, as containing 
within himself something of every 
element found in the greater world 
which we so glibly call the universe. 
But there is no need of arguing the 
importance of the subject. The 
social doctors all agree upon this 
point, even though they bend most 
of their efforts toward the eradication 
of poverty and vice in various other 
ways—largely in vain. The people 
at large, too, feel that marriage is a 
serious problem, though they rarely 
give it half the intelligent attention 
that they devote to the development 
of new and beautiful varieties of 
flowers, or more excellent garden 
vegetables. What ought to be im- 
pressed upon every man and woman 
is, that it is an all-important question; 
that it outranks almost every other; 
that the heathen of Africa and China 
may wait for the light of Aryan 
civilization with far less disaster 
than we can wait for enlightenment 
on the institution of marriage, and 
that the regulation of railway traffic 
and the abolition of the smoke evil in 
great cities are trifles in comparison. 
Until such an active personal interest 
and individual responsibility are felt, 
passion, caprice and custom will 
continue to govern the matrimonial 
world. 

It matters little that excellent 
books on the subject are accessible 
if there is no desire of enlighten- 
ment; and, as long as men and 
women, who know that their own 
happiness and the very lives of other 
beings depend on this one supreme 
choice, are willing, or, at least, 
passively content, simply to ‘‘ fall in 
love the good old way," from the 
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flush of a maiden cheek, or an artless 
smile, or a ‘‘swan-white stately 
neck,” or a hand that would mock a 
sculptor’s art, we must expect to see 
marital disappointment on every 
hand. 

But now to the solution of the 
problem. It is many-sided; and we 
ought not to lay down many hard 
and fast rules. The principles on 
which proper mating is founded ought 
to be considered first. Our knowl- 
edge is scarcely complete enough to 
warrant any dogmatism, and yet we 
do know enough to help everyone to 
draw a winning card in this most 
popular of all lotteries. We can 
certainly rob it of its worst lottery 
characteristics. 

Marriage is the blossoming of man- 
hood and womanhood. This is not 
only a figure of speech, but literal, 
scientific verity. Some say that mar- 
riage exists simply for the happiness 
of those wedded, to beautify and 
make fragrant their lives. Others 
say that wedlock is merely a natural 
ordinance for the perpetuation of 
species. Both these views are con- 
comitant, and essential, for they are 
not and cannot be separated. In so 
far as one fails of completeness, the 
other fails also. We must, then, in 
mating, look toward two things, con- 
jugal happiness, and the blessing of 
healthy, happy children. And no 
theory, no practical rule that over- 
looks the one to emphasize the other, 
ought to be believed or followed. 
For, look where you will, in the 
whole realm of nature, suffering is 
never the result of right action, and 
the best development is never the 
fruit of pain and sorrow. No theory 
of life will hold except this ; that 
right fulfillment of life and the high- 
est happiness are indissolubly linked 
together. 

Again, we must remember, that 
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falling in love the old, poetic way, if 
it is really love, is not such a disas- 
trous affair. Marriage as it is, is not 
such a lottery as people think. 
Nearly everyone gets a fair equiva- 
lent for what he gives, and half the 
people draw genuine prizes, but so 
shamefully misuse them that they 
learn too soon to undervalue them, 
and then complain that the fates 
have cheated them. But, after all, 
there remains a genuine residue of 
cases where the dispositions of the 
‘*high contracting parties ” are abso- 
lutely incompatible. From most of 
these unhappy pairs comes the dismal 
and oft-repeated warning, that mar- 
riage is a total failure, and those who 
are still enjoying single blessedness 
are ominously told that it is better to 
remain in the frying-pan than to leap 
into the fire. But these, by a fortu- 
nate or unfortunate law of nature, 
cannot possibly appreciate from such 
vague complaints what they have 
never experienced themselves, and, 
too, everybody is more or less led by 
the delusion that he can avoid the 
blunders of other people. So the 
stream flows steadily on. 

Advice from the married is the 
most plentiful thing in the world, but 
it is of various and contradictory 
import. One finds in wedlock the 
acme of bliss, and another a fore- 
taste of the agonies of perdition; and 
still another finds only a dead level 
of commonplace existence. Besides 
all this, there remains our constitu- 
tional inability to take advice which 
comes without the authority of our 
own reason, and of our own interior 
consciousness. 

Man is naturally a creature of 
impulse. He is not, and generally 
ought not to be, a philosopher. 
Notice, for instance, what a whole- 
some distrust nature herself has for 
her pet creature, man. When she 
wants his heart to beat and keep 
beating she puts it beyond his will, 
lest he should forget himself and 
commit suicide from sheer absent- 
mindedness. She does the same for 
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the rise and fall of the diaphragm and 
for the churning motion of the 
alimentary canal, and for a thousand 
other indispensable things. This dis- 
trust goes still further. Scarcely any 
great purpose of life is left wholly to 
man's ‘‘free will," as we have 
graciously agreed to call the limited 
power of choosing which nature has 
really left us. When she wants us 
to eat, she torments us with an 
appetite until we do, and then she 
gives us exquisite pleasure. When 
she wants us to grow beautiful in 
soul, she sends us a perpetual vision 
of the beautiful, and a longing for 
what isexcellentand exquisite. When 
she wants us to fulfill our manhood 
and womanhood, she makes us love, 
and gives us no rest from the taunt- 
ing vision of bliss, until we do her 
will, and then we realize the vision. 
All this means that man is emphatic- 
ally a bundle of impulses—that life 
is an intricate play of emotion and 
passion, and that, generally, phil- 
osophical calm does not and ought 
not to play an important róle in 
human affairs. Man cannot be 
expected to live philosophically. 
This is more evident when we con- 
sider that five-sixths of the brain are 
devoted to passional impulse of 
various kinds, and only one-sixth to 
intellect. The magnificent ‘‘dome 
of thought" is a theater of action 
rather, and life is a series of come- 
dies and tragedies rather than a long, 
unbroken, contemplative dream. 
Now, it #s possible to live philo- 
sophically for five or ten minutesata 
time, as in the business world, where 
we pleasantly meet every customer, 
good, bad or indifferent, where our 
courtesy increases our heap of shek- 
els, but in mating, it is and must be 
quite different. We must ever keep in 
view this principle: Husband and 
wife must live together, hours in the 
day, day after day, year after year, 
in such intimate relations that every 
secret feeling, trait, purpose, wiil out. 
There can be no permanent deceit. 
Their lives will with absolute cer- 
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tainty be laid baretoeach other. And 
there will be no long-continued re- 
straint possible. They must both 
live naturally, unreservedly, urged by 
their native impulses, guided by their 
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educative, it is also tiresome, and if 
continuous, quite irritating. Ease of 
action is one of the conditions of 
pleasure. 

The plain object, then, of mating, 
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native sense, and without opportu- 
nity to think a whole volume before 
acting. This is a necessary condition 
of happiness, for though restraint is 
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so far as it concerns the happiness of 
the individual, is to find one man and 
one woman so constituted by nature, 
and so modified by culture, that they 
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can live together, work together, re- only a little ways beyond the real. 
joice together in life's joys, and sus- Besides, we are not yet worthy of en- 
tain each other in misfortune and  joying all the exquisite pleasures 
grief, always increasing each other's that perfection is supposed to afford, 
happiness, and all this simply by liv- and ought to be content, if we do the 
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ing according to their own natural best of which our dust-and-ashes (?) 
impulses. An almost impossible task, humanity is capable. 

of course; but that is the ideal. And So far as children are concerned— 
we too often forget that the ideal is and as a factor of marital happiness, 
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aside from their intrinsic worth and de- 
sirability, they cannot be overlooked 
—the plain object of mating is to pre- 
vent in them as far as possible any 
mental, moral or physical obliquity. 
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fellows by observing the general build 
of body, and size and contour of 
head. This is a prerequisite. Of 
course, an honest professional adviser 
would take the place of this knowl- 
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To choose safely, everybody should 
know enough of physiology and 
phrenology to understand the physi- 
cal and mental constitution of his 
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edge, if he were always accessible, 
but itis infinitely more advantageous 
to be able to select intelligently be- 
fore consulting him at all. 
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In regard to the practical applica- 
tion of this knowledge, it must be 
remembered that the shape of the 
hand and fingers, the color, quantity 
and quality of hair, the color of eyes, 
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sufficient in themselves to determine 
the chances of a long life’s happiness. 
They are usually stated (and with 
good effect) by examiners to indicate 
in a general and easily recognizable 
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the complexion, the form of bodily 
development, the line of inheritance, 
etc., while excellent indices of men- 
tal and physical qualities, are not 
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way the probable physical appearance 
of a person who has the desired traits. 
There is nothing absolute about 
them; but when the mating principle 
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is known they become exceedingly 
valuable signs. 

“Like likes like" was an early 
doctrine, but was soon found to have 
many exceptions. It was then modi- 
fied by the clause: ''When right, 
right; when not, not;" meaning, 
that,if a man and woman were properly 
developed, they were mated, but if 
imperfectly developed, they must not 
be alike, but different. In so far as 
each failed of perfect manhood or 
womanhood, the other must be oppo- 
site in order to balance the defect. 
Thisisthe doctrine of ''complements" 
which prevails at present. But it 
also has grave objections if carried to 
insistence upon direct opposites in 
the defective powers. It is probable 
that no single brief rule can be laid 
down. We can only discuss the 
question faculty by faculty and decide 
as to each according to its nature. 

The first of all conditions is health, 
and by this we mean a good constitu- 
tion, which offers a fair resistance to 
disease. -The next great question is 
that of temperament. We suppose 
that if a mari is of strong frame, and 
muscular without awkwardness or an- 
gularity, with well developed chest 
containing a strong heart and sound 
lungs, with an excellent digestive 
system, and sufficient brain to render 
him thoroughly intelligent and alive, 
he ought to marry a woman of very 
similar -build and physical develop- 
ment. If heis a harmonious, sym- 
metrical man, she ought to be a 
harmonious, symmetrical woman. 
This means that balanced tempera- 
ments mate with balanced tempera- 
ments. We can see no ground for 
objections to this principle. 

But instances of balanced temper- 
ament are quite rare. Applying the 
doctrine of complements for the un- 
balanced, one with strong Vital ought 
to marry the complementary Motive 
and Mental; one with strong Mental 
ought to marry the complementary 
Vital and Motive; one with strong 
Motive should marry the comple- 
mentary Mental and Vital. While 
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expressing much of the truth, this 
idea cannot be accepted in its en- 
tirety. It seems based on a false 
principle. Its aim, when the doctrine 
was first announced, was to secure 
perfectly balanced children. But we 
should remember that ‘‘ heaven is 
not reached at a single bound." Evo- 
lution is always by growth, by steady, 
slow approaches toward the perfect 
type. We must remember that a de- 
cidedly unbalanced creature cannot 
at once originate a perfect family- 
tree. We must do the best possible 
thing under the circumstances, and 
not seek perfection in the first gener- 
ation of posterity. It takes a long 
time to grow angels. 

In regard to the two physical tem- 
peraments, the Motive and the Vital, 
they may and ought to be opposite or 
nearly so, for the rebounding, ardent, 
pleasure-loving character of the Vital 
will be given more steadfastness by 
the slow, cool, and enduring Motive, 
and the Motive will receive a needed 
stimulus. 

But the Mental temperament can 
scarcely be treated so summarily. 
This constitution is allied closely 
with the mental and intellectual life, 
and plays an important part in fixing 
the social grade on status of men and 
women. It is absolutely impossible 
for two persons of widely different 
grades of intelligence, widely differ- 
ent capacities of feeling, and widely 
different outlook on life, and differ- 
ent interpretations of its meaning, to 
live happily together, for neither 
could appreciate the other. Genuine 
sympathy would be impossible. They 
would be a mutual sphinx-riddle. It 
is almost inevitably disastrous for two 
of widely different Mental capacity or 
even of very unequal culture, to 
marry, for they cannot be happy, and 
not being happy they cannot expect 
fine children, and thus both purposes 
of mating are in some degree de- 
feated. 

It is undoubtedly safest for persons 
of the Mental temperament to marry 
those having almost the same endow- 
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ment in this respect. If one has 
excessive mentality, however, he may 
marry a degree or two less, if this is 
accompanied by a stanch Vital tem- 
perament. Excessive mentality cer- 
tainly must marry neither excessive 
nor weak mentality, for these are the 
Scylla of nervous excitement and ex- 
haustion on the one hand, and on the 
other the Charybdis of disgust and 
lack of sympathetic appreciation. 
Very weak mentality must avoid the 
same great rock and whirlpool of dis- 
aster, but by a slightly different 
course. It must mate with a little 
higher degree of mental development, 
and if the future Penates of that 
household are not quite cherubic in 
their intellectual and moral qualities, 
they will probably be somewhat 
nearer that state than under any 
other conditions. 

All of the various mental powers 
should -be considered in a similar 
way. The rules for one faculty will 
not always apply to all others. In 
the selfish group, the rule of ‘‘com- 
plements " will generally apply, for 
the action of these faculties is for the 
individual alone. The selfish instincts 
of the husband really come into com- 
petition with the same faculties of 
the wife, so that similarity in these 
elements would almost certainly pro- 
duce discord. 

With Combativeness and Destruct- 
iveness the rule of opposite develop- 
ment seems best, for there must 
never be two flunkies in one family; 
and one house will never hold two 
high-strung, quarrelsome persons, 
though previously unified by a mar- 
riage ceremony. Firmness, Self- 
Esteem, Approbativeness and Cau- 
tiousness may be classed under the 
same rule, with some possible excep- 
tions. Extreme opposites cannot 
very well harmonize. One with Ap- 
probativeness large could scarcely 
avoid being mortified if the other 
had but little. No wife or husband 
should ever be made ashamed of the 
other’s uncouthness or recklessness 
of manners or appearance. And 
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great imprudence is not adapted to 
lessen the anxiety of one preternat- 
urally cautious, Large Cautiousness 
mates best with a good deal of fore- 
thought accompanied by strong, 
buoyant Hope. 

Secretiveness seeks its opposite. 
Two sly, suspicious minds never 
find peace together, and two per- 
fectly transparent persons are likely 
to involve themselves in trouble from 
lack of sagacity and too great free- 
dom of speech. 

Acquisitiveness should be nearly 
equal in both parties, unless exces- 
sive or very deficient, in which cases 
opposites would be unfortunate, and 
similarity almost equally unfortunate. 
Luckily, these extremes are not fre- 
quent. They should mate with an 
average development. 

Conscientiousness, Veneration, 
Spirituality, Ideality, faculties in 
which there is no competition be- 
tween husband and wife,—a field in 
which they walk hand in hand, cull- 
ing pleasures together,—should be 
essentially similar, except when ex- 
cessive or very feeble, even in-which 
cases all opposites must be ayoidwd. 
In these faculties we cannot suffer to 
be ‘‘unequally yoked.” The honest 
and dishonest, the religious and irre- 
ligious, the refined and unrefined, 
the spirituelle and the materialistic, 
are antagonists which the sweet ''I 
will" of maiden lips cannot unite. 
The lion will notlie down with the 
lamb in this wise, though a little 
child—the dearest of peace-makers 
—should come to lead them. The 
dangers from excess of these devel- 
opments are in distressing exactions 
of conscience in fancied wrongs, or 
in superstitiousness, or too great and 
misdirected devotion or humility. 

Intellectually, mating can follow 
the rule of complements. What the 
one lacks, let the other have in 
abundance. Marital unhappiness 
rarely arises from a difference of in- 
tellectual habits or characteristics. 
If both consult together concerning 
all their plans, as they should, if they 
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are aiming at happiness, it is better 
that they together possess a well- 
rounded, observing and planning in- 
tellect that can grapple the question 
from all sides. 
to have any great difference of intel- 
lectual capacity as a whole, for the 
clear-headed one would despise the 
dullard, and the dullard could never 
understand why. 

The social feelings on which the 
institution of marriage naturally 
rests should be almost similar. A 
mutual love of home and country is 
generally better than the opposite. 
A mutual fondness for children is 
also an element of happiness. The 
love element itself should never be 
widely different. In all these facul- 
ties, excessive or deficient develop- 


However, it is fatal: 
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ments must unite with those some- 
where near the golden mean. If you 
hate children, be consistent. Don’t 
marry one whose fond mother heart 
would break daily at your neglect or 
even harshness to her darlings. And 
yet you will be unfortunate in any 
event. A child-hater should never 
become a parent. 

In taking leave of a subject which 
we have only sketched, we would 
say to those who contemplate mar- 
riage, be as keenly sensible of 
each other's personal rights, and 
as generous in your treatment of 
each other as you were as be- 
trothed lovers in those sweet days 
to which no one should ever need 
to look sadly back, longing for their 
return, 


—————— ——3,«-«— —— — —— 


MARK TWAIN ON SECOND SIGHT. 


EVERAL years ago I made a 
campaign on the platform with 

Mr. George W. Cable. In Montreal 
we were honored with a reception. 
It began at 2 in the afternoon in a 
long drawing-room in the Windsor 
Hotel. Mr. Cable and I stood at 
one end of this room, and the ladies 
and gentlemen entered it at the other 
end, crossed it at that end, then 
came up the long left-hand side, 
shook hands with us, said a word or 
two, and passed on, in the usual way. 
My sight is of the telescopic sort- 
and I presently recognized a familiar 
face among the throng of strangers 
drifting in at the distant door, and 
I said to myself, with surprise and 
high gratification, ‘‘ That is Mrs. R., 
I had forgotten that she was a Cana- 
dian." She had been a great friend 
of mine in Carson City, Nev., in the 
early days. I had not seen her or 
heard of her for twenty years; I had 
not been thinking about her; there 
was nothing to suggest her to me, 
nothing to bring her to my mind; in 
fact, to me she had long ago ceased 
to exist, and had disappeared from 
my consciousness. But I knew her 
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instantly; and I saw her so clearly 
that I was able to note some of the 
particulars of her dress, and did note 
them, and they remained in my mind. 
I was impatient for her to come. In 
the midst of the handshakings I 
snatched glimpses of her and noted 
her progress with the slow-moving 
file across the end of the room, then 
I saw her start up the side, and this 
gave me a full front view of her face. 
Isaw her last when she was within 
twenty-five feet of me. For an hour 
I kept thinking she must still be in 
the room somewhere and would come 
at last, but I was disappointed. 

When I arrived in the lecture hall 
that evening some one said: ‘‘ Come 
into the waiting-room; there'sa friend 
of yours there who wants to see you. 
You'll not be introduced—you are to 
do the recognizing without help if 
you can." 

I said to myself, ‘‘It is Mrs. R.; I 
shan’t have any trouble.” 

There were perhaps ten ladies 
present, all seated. In the midst of 
them was Mrs. R., as I had ex- 
pected. She was dressed exactly as 
she was when I had seen her in the 
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afternoon. I went forward and shook 
bands with her and called her by 
name, and said : 

“I knew you the moment you 
appeared at the reception this after- 
noon." 

She looked surprised, and said: 
“But I was not at the reception. 
I have just arrived from Quebec, 
and have not been in town an 
hour." 

It was my turn to be surprised 
now. Isaid: ''I can't help it. I 
give you my word of honor that it 
is as I say. I saw you at the re- 
ception, and you were dressed pre- 
cisely as you are now. When they 
told me a moment ago that I should 
find a friend in this room, your im- 
age rose before me, dress and all, 
just as I had seen you at the recep- 
tion." 

Those are the facts. She was not 
at the reception at all, or anywhere 


near it ; but I saw her there never- 
theless, and most clearly and unmis- 
takably. To that I could make oath. 
How is one to explain this? I was 
not thinking of her at the time ; had 
not thought of her for years. But 
she had been thinking of me, no 
doubt ; did her thought flit through 
leagues of air to me, and bring with 
it that clear and pleasant vision of 
herself? Ithink so. That was and 
remains my sole experienee in the 
matter of apparitions—I mean ap- 
paritions that come when one is 
(ostensibly) awake. I could have 
been asleep for a moment; the 
apparition could have been the 
creature of a dream. Still, that is 
nothing to the point ; the feature of 
interest is the happening of the 
thing just at that time, instead of 
atan earlier or later time, which is ar- 
gument that its origin lay in thought- 
transference. —Harper's Magazine. 
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A VALENTINE. 
HOW I KNOW CUPID KISSED HER. 


By L. P. SMITH. 


Y the roses on her cheeks 
And the sparkle in her eye, 
By the music in her voice, 
And the blushes sweet and shy. 


By the curving of her lips 

And the movement of her chin, 
By the color on her brow, 

And the sweetness that will win. 


By the swiftness of her pulse 
And the tremble of her form, 

By her fondness of embrace, 
And her soft caresses warm. 


By the sweetness of her kiss 
And the nestle of her hand, 

By the halo round her face, 
And the beauty gods demand, 


By the softness of her touch 
And the lightness of her tread, 
By the gladness of her song, 
And the poising of her head. 


By the sweet entrancing spell 
Which her gentle presence brings, 
By her calm and peaceful look, 
Which from true contentment springs. 


By her genial smile at rest, 
Where the graces gently play, 
By her form so richly blest 
With the light of Heaven's day. 
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PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY.—IY. 
Bv H. S. Drayton, M.D., A.M. 


CLASSIFICATION, 


HE mental faculties are con- 
veniently divided into two 
grand orders, the INTELLECTUAL and 
the AFFECTIONAL. These are sub- 
divided thus: The INTELLECTUAL 
into Perceptive and Reffective (or Con- 
ceptive) faculties. The AFFECTIONAL 


“into Propensities and Sentiments ; or 


Selfish feelings and Moral feelings. 
The géneral nature of Perception 
and of Reflection also has been de- 


‘fined: A Propensity may be described 
"as an internal impulse or instinct 


that inclines toward a certain action, 
having in view the gratification of 
the physical nature or of an appetite. 
A Sentiment is also an internal im- 


` pulse, but toward an action for the 


gratification of the moral or spiritual 
nature. The propensities have for 
their object the protection and main- 
tenance of the individual; so prompt 
him to take care of himself, provide 
for his present and future wants and 
promote his own material interests 
directly or mediately. The Sentiments 
in general have others for their ob- 
ject, and prompt to deeds of kind- 
ness, sympathy, respect, obedience 
and love. Religion is an outgrowth 
of their influence in man’s considera- 
tion of his Creator and of the means 
for happiness by which he has been 
surrounded. 

Whatever may be the type of char- 
acter shown by those we meet, an 
analysis will demonstrate the fact of 
its control by either propensity or 
sentiment. The secret springs of 
conduct, that appears in itself to be 
deserving of praise, are often found 
to be purely selfish—as ambition to 
win money or repute, or a low desire 
for the gratification of an animal 
appetite. We see among those who 
surround us men and women dili- 
gently and earnestly laboring day 
after day, exposing themselves to 
cold and wet, making long and 
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fatiguing journeys, spending their 
money freely, sacrificing the pleasure 
and comfort of home and congenial 
society that they may help others 
who are poor, sick, degraded, 
wretched. We see other men and 
women, who devote themselves to 
some pursuit and toil steadily at it 
year after year, submitting to ex- 
actions that wear upon the health 
and spirits, taking little or no time 
for change or recreation, even grudg- 
ing the time that is hastily spent in 
eating necessary food, that they may 
acquire money and become rich. 
Some work hard that they may spend, 
using the fruits of their toil for a 
little ephemeral pleasure. Others 
strain eyes and brain that they may 
win the world’s admiration for great 
intellectual attainments. , Others 
still, appear to find ample compensa- 
tion for weary effort in applying their 
wages or gains to the provision of 
comfort in the home circle. Yet 
others are willing to labor that they 
may use their earnings in some 
eccentric or whimsical direction that 
seems to be utterly wanting in prac- 
tical usefulness. Some persons take 
great delight in leading or directing 
others, and cannot bear to be subject 
to orders or authority. Others are 
best contented in a place of subor- 
dination, following a routine of duty 
day after day. All these types are 
common enough in a community and 
indicate the operation of some par- 
ticular sentiment or propensity that 
has obtained a dominant influence in 
their minds, 

The great majority of men are 
controlled by feelings that are dis- 
cerned by the observer after com- 
paratively little study of their con- 
duct; but there are some whose 
springs of action are not detected 
except after much close study. These 
are finely constituted by nature, 
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well-balanced -in faculty, and usually 
well educated intellectually. We 
speak of people in our everyday con- 
versation as being ‘‘inquisitive,’’ 
"curious," *''ingenious," ‘‘ execu- 
tive," “timid,” ** generous," ‘‘digni- 
fied,”  *'aspiring,"  ‘‘ egotistical,” 
“ostentatious,” ** sociable,” ‘‘aggres- 
sive,"  ''retiring," — ''esthetical," 
“voluptuous,” ''crafty," etc., thus 
expressing by a general term. the 
trait that appears to be manifested 
specially in a person's conduct, and 
by which we assign to him a certain 
individuality. 

Now,to understand character as 
expressed by individuals, it is neces- 
sary to examine its composition or 
the influence of distinct faculties. 
We must, in the first place, have a 
clear conception of the nature of 
each faculty, and, in the second 
place, must comprehend their sev- 
eral effects upon each other when 
associated in action. Mental mani- 
festation is a compound of faculties, 
intellectual and emotional. It can- 
not be otherwise. If we take any 
simple act and trace it back we will 
find that it is the expression of a 
purpose or will, behind which four or 
five faculties have been in combined 
exercise. I am sitting in my room, 
apart, reading a treatise on astron- 
omy. Looking up from my book, 
my eyes fall on a rosebush in a pot 
at the farther end of the room. At 
once I rise, go to the bush, look at 
it for a minute, and then return to 
my chair and resume my reading, all 
thought of the rosebush vanishing 
from my attention as quickly as it 
came. Here is a simple act inter- 
posed suddenly, at a time when I am 
absorbed in an interesting employ- 
ment; it is a distinct evolution of the 
immediate exercise of several mental 
powers. First, through sight, the 
perceptive faculties convey those im- 
pressions of form, color, size, etc., 
that distinctively mark the thing or 
plant asa rose. Second, the reason- 


‘ing faculties instantly assure me that 


it is a rose and within a moment's 
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reach. Third, the sentiment of 
taste, or regard for the beautiful, 
prompts the going to the rosebush 
for a close inspection. This analysis 
makes my act appear even complex, 
but it could not be constituted of 
fewer elements. On the contrary, 
other sentiments might enter into it, 
and still it would be nothing more 
than a natural, everyday phenome- 
non. The feeling of sympathy or 
kindness might be present, and 
prompts me to give the.rose to a sick 
person. The feeling of friendship 
or attachment may be uppermost, 
suggested by the fact that á valued 
acquaintance gave me the .plant. 
The feeling of caution or watchful- 
ness may actuate me; it may not be 
growing well. The sentiment of 
pride may be present; it is a beauti- 
ful plant and I take pleasure in ex- 
hibiting it to admiring people. 

These are recognized at once as 
phases of emotional influence that 
may invest such an act as I have 
described, and it is readily seen 
from these suggestions that it may 
be rendered much more complex, and 
rise to the plane of an elaborate 
course of thought. 

One's interest in a subject is pro- 
portional to the number of faculties 
that are employed in its considera- 
tion. It rarely happens that all the 
mental powers are engaged in one 
direction, but when the intellect and 
the great majority of the sentiments 
and propensities combine the mental 
procedure is most involved and in- 
tricate and the man may become so 
absorbed in the object of his atten- 
tion that other matters are neglected 
or forgotten. We shall have oc- 
casion to speak of this one-sided ex- 
ercise or the excessive action of 
faculties in the proper place, but it 
may be intimated here that a knowl- 
edge of the duty of each known 
faculty in the mental processes is a 
safeguard against its excessive action 
as well as an aid to its proper de- 
velopment in strength and useful- 
ness. 


MRS. E. L. DEARBORN.* 


A PHRENOGRAPH OF A PSYCHIST FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 


By THE EDITOR. 


OUR organization seems to be 
very normal and healthy with 
the exception of rather too much ex- 
citability, or at least sensitiveness, of 
the brain and the nervous system, 
throughout the whole body. I would 
advise you to attend carefully to 
your habits in eating, drinking, etc. 
Avoid food or drink that stimulates 
or excites without nourishing. You 
need plain, nutritous food with plenty 
of sleep and sunshine, and of course 
such conditions as will favor a happy 
state of mind. 

Your brain is rather above the 
average size, measuring 21% inches 
in circumference and 134 over the 
crown from ear to ear. As your 
temperament is so sensitive, this 
amount of brain indicates a superior 
volume of mind and capacity to do 
considerably more than the ordinary 
individual. 

You have very strong affections. 
Your attachments arenot only ardent 
and responsive, but deep. You have 
a great dealof friendship. You have 
genuine social feeling. You like to 
have people near you, and it does not 
always matter whether they take 
part in conversation or not. If you 
know they are within reach or call 
you feel a great deal better than if 
they are far away. You would not 


* This woman is said to possess extraor- 
dinary psychical powers. She recently 
visited our office for a phrenological de- 
lineation, accompanied by a good friend of 
hers and ours, who was very anxious to 
hear what we could say of a person pos- 
sessing such mysterious faculties. We 
gave a brief general analysis of the charac- 
ter, but made no attempt to account very 
specifically for the peculiar gift which has 
made the lady famous. We have been led 
to believe that many of our readers who 
are students of occult phenomena will be 
interested to see a portrait of Mrs. Dear- 
born, and also to read our remarks on the 
occasion of the examination, a steno- 
graphic report of which we publish here- 
with. 
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be likely to cultivate a large circle 
of friends unless you lived in a very 
highly favored community, for the 
reason that you would not find many 
people who were truly congenial to 
you. Your tendency would be rather 
to adapt yourself to a somewhat ex- 
clusive circle. This is not by any 
means the result of any selfishness 
on your part. Quite the contrary, 
for you have unusual sympathy and 
generosity ; but you shrink from close 
contact with people who are antag- 
onistic to you. Among people of the 
right kind you can extend your sym- 
pathies and friendship a great way. 

Yourlove of children is very strong. 
You would be a very devoted mother, 
and so far as you extend your work 
into the world at large you willbe in- 
clined to have a motherly feeling to- 
ward the whole race, with the desire 
to do good toa large number, espe-- 
cially to those who are in a helpless 
condition. It would be more natural 
for you to try to lift the fallen than 
to add an extra degree of luster to 
those who are already radiant with 
happiness. Your sympathies would 
go out more particularly to those who 
stood in the greatest need of it, and 
who were the most deserving. 

You are a very domestic woman. 
You have great love of home, and 
youare likely to be popular in 
your family. That is to say, you 
would be companionable to your 
children. You would sympathize 
with them and not stand so far above 
and over them as to excite simply 
their awe. You would call out their 
affection as well as their rever- 
ence. Your conjugal feeling is also 
quite intense, but chiefly in thedirec- 
tion of tenderness, devotion, con- 
stancy and attachment. 

I would not call you a woman of 
great energy. You are more dis- 


posed to depend upon intelligence 
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and love than upon force. You are 
capable of anger, but not of the cor- 
rosive, malignant sort. Your “ tem- 
per" is quick rather than fierce. 
You would be what people com- 
monly call **touchy." Your feelings 
are easily hurt, and you would be 
especially sensitive in your social 
relations to any act of cruelty or in- 
gratitude on the part of those you 
loved. But you would not resent 
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have not much of the faculty called 
self-esteem. 

You are very sensitive to praise or 
blame, and will do a good deal to 
gain and retain the good opinien of 
those around you. But I should not 
say that your ambition goes out 
largely for fame or distinction before 
the public, If you had the affection, 
confidence and approval of your 
family and an intimate circle of 
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MRS. E. L. DEARBORN. 


the actions of other people ordinarily 
unless they encroached upon the do- 
main of your affections, For in- 
stance, you would not do much 
fighting in defence of your money, 
but you would ‘‘ take sides "in favor 
of a friend. 

You are rather too modest to do 
yourself justice in public work. Your 
self-reliance is rather weak. You 
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friends, you would be content to 
feel that the public at large did not 
even know of your existence. 

You have patience rather than per- 
sistence, You are not obstinate or 
possessed of a will that would assert 
itself very strongly except on rare 
occasions. You might have more 
firmness, to advantage, to battle with 
the world, and might cultivate it by 
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forming a habit of resisting all in- 
fluences tending to induce change of 
purpose. 

You have much more development 
in the frontal top head than therear. 
You have a great deal of benevolence, 
sympathy, and a disposition to feel 
and understand the conditions of 
‘others. I would not call you a 
shrewd reader of character, but you 
have a great deal of susceptibility to 
impressions with regard to people, 
and discern their motives by observ- 
ing their peculiarities of form and 


MRS. DEARBORN'S HAND, 


feature, and also no doubt by contact 
with those more subtle couriers that 
we describe by such vague terms as 
magnetism, etc. You are a rather 
active physiognomist, and are also 
influenced by whatever currentsthere 
may be in the atmosphere that are 
set going by the personalities near 
you. You register the conditions of 
people about you almost as faithfully 
as a barometer records the variations 
in the weather. 
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You were probably brought up by 
religious people, or, at least, are of 
a religious family, but your own be- 
lief would be based on the moral 
code and the charity in religion rather 
than the dogmas. You would not be 
much interested in creeds. It would 
not matter to you so much to hear 
that a revelation had been given, or 
to be told in what language it had 
been written, or in how many books 
it had been recorded; you would be 
much more concerned about the 
essence of the doctrine. 

You have good powers of observa- 
tion and memory ; excellent judgment 
of color and location, and naturally 
quite a good command of words; 
but you have always been rather too 
diffident to become a brilliant talker. 
Yourintellect is more intuitional than 
philosophical, and you arrive at your 
ideas and conclusions more through 
a few suggestions than from a study 
of any formal or specific statement. 
It is disagreeable and fatiguing to 
you to study any science by the 
regular method ofa text book, For 
example, if you had occasion to learn 
a foreign language you would in- 
finitely prefer to acquire it by conver- 
sation with a person understanding it 
than to sit down and pore over a 
grammar. 

Your mind is not especially me- 
chanical, although there are many 
things you could do in the way of 
mechanism, and I should say the 
same in regard to your imagination. 
You have not the extravagant poetic 
quality that would make you a slave 
to beauty and adornment of externals. 
Youare keenly alive toall expressions 
of refinement in everything with 
which you have to deal, and appreci- 
ate beauty of conduct and character 
rather than appearance. 

As to a vocation, you would never 
have been adapted to the business of 
trading. You have very little talent 
or taste for buying and selling. You 
would have succeeded best in some 
educational work, chiefly on moral 
lines. You would have been an ex- 
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cellent teacher, not in the technical 
sciences, but in training the disposi- 
tion and sentiments. In other words, 
you would have succeeded better as 
ateacher of character than of cold, 
scientific facts. 

The expression of your eyes is an 
evidence that your subjective men- 
tality is predominant over the objec- 
tive. That is, you think inwardly 
rather than outwardly. When you 
look at an object you seem to be 
looking beyond it. This indicates 
that you have the quality of intro- 
spection and probably tbe capacity to 
transfer your consciousness to what 
occultists call the subliminal plane, 

The form of your hand is in keep- 
ing with the affection, sympathy, in- 
tuition, faith, poetic sentiment, love 
of music, fondness for the artistic, 
etc., indicated by your head and 
face. Your tapering fingers are of 
the type common to prophets, seers 
and singers. The smooth joints de- 
note repose, spontaneity, inspiration, 
abstraction, contemplation, idealism 
and impulse as opposed to calcula- 
tion, logic, science and technical 
orderliness. You will always admire 
the beautiful, and you especially 
yearn for liberty of body and soul. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mrs. E. L. Dearborn, who is re- 
puted to be one of the most remark- 
able psychists in this country, was 
born in Maine, as were four genera- 
tions of her people before her, They 
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were of Scotch and English extrac- 
tion, and unyielding in their pro- 
nounced orthodox belief. Her grand- 
parents were gifted with what is now 
known as supersensitive force, but 
which they attributed to divine power, 
believing their peculiar experiences 
were given as a reward for their un- 
swerving faith. The grandmother 
often spoke of seeing visions, hearing 
voices, etc., and was peculiarly gifted 
in foretelling events, One instance 
will suffice. Her son went out one 
morning in his usual good health. 
She said, ''I shall never see him 
again alive," He was taken home 
dead, killed by accident, 

Mrs, Dearborn's mother had the 
same gift, but never made any use 
of it. The law of heredity holds 
good on occult lines as on all others, 
and Mrs. Dearborn inherited re- 
markable psychic force, which de- 
veloped very early in life. 

In the year 1889 Mrs, Dearborn 
moved to Brooklyn, where circum- 
stances soon after compelled her to 
make a practical use of her psychi- 
cal gifts, and in the six years of her 
public work she has given over ten 
thousand so called sittings. 

She is said to have made many 
wonderful predictions, and to have 
convinced a great many people of 
the possibility of communicating 
with those who have gone from this 
world. 

It is said that the churches fur- 
nish the majority of her patrous. 
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" The best mother is she who carefully studies the peculiar character of each child 
and acts with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


CANDIDATES FOR G00D PLACES. 


Bv NELSON SIZER, 


OTHERS will understand the 
statement that every lot of 
portraits which we select for publi- 
cation suggests the probability of 
future excellence and distinction of 
the individuals composing it; and 
we feel assured that not a few of the 
precious ones who have appeared in 
THE JouRNAL within the past year 
will stand among the first on earth, 
and why not hereafter ? 

Mother and child are the sweetest 
words in the language. In their 
presence power becomes tender and 
courage gentle. Certain it is that 
there is no work in this life more 
important or more interesting to 
parents than the rearing and culture 
of their children. The babies of 
1896 will be the torch-bearers and 
the burden-bearers in 1946, half a 
century hence. Consequently the 
whole human race is deeply interested 
in the birth, culture, training and 
achievements of the innocent little 
folks who becomeat once the source 
of our joy, our solicitude and a 
demand on our highest wisdom. 

Fic. 318. Bruce Rex VALE AND 
MoTHER.—These pictures indicate 
health, vigor, power and harmony. 
The child, when this portrait was 
taken, was one year old, and appears 
to be well grown for his age, and to 
resemble, as he should, his mother, 
very strongly, She appears to be 
healthy, substantial and enduring. 
She has an intelligent face as well as 
a resolute and earnest one. She has 
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solid understanding, breadth of char- 
acter, executiveness and force. Her 
fulness of eye indicates freedom of 
language as well as accuracy of 
speech, The organ of Order, appear- 
ing at the external angle of the eye- 
brow, appears to be strong. System 
is the first law of her empire. She 
plans all that she does, executes it 
with definite purpose and knows 
when it is finished. Her eyes are 
widely separated, showing a strong 
development of the faculty which 
judges of form and remembers coun- 
tenances. 

She could learn to draw pictures 
and could learn to cut and to fit. 
The middle section of her forehead 
is full, evincing an excellent memory 
of historic facts. ‘The upper part of 
the forehead shows a logical tendency 
and, we think, a strong resemblance 
to her father, who is doubtless dis- 
tinguished in his field of effort. She 
reads character like a book, and she 
would make a fine teacher of a class 
of boys. Resembling her father she 
sympathizes with boys, understands 
their ways and purposes and their 
best points of character better than 
she would if she were a transcript of 
a feminine mother. She has fine 
Constructiveness and Ideality, giving 
fullness to the region of the temples. 
However, she is not here for descrip- 
tion; but a moment's attention to the 
little fellow in her arms will show 
where he gets his best qualities—his 
capital health, his good breathing 
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power, good digestion and vigorous 
circulation; and in the baby's head 
there is a repetition of the excellent 
reasoning intellect of the mother; 
and the broad and ample region of 
the temple, which is sonicely brought 
into view, shows that the mechanical 
and the money-making faculties, and 
the capacity for appreciating the 
beautiful and the excellent, are 
strongly marked. He has also large 
Agreeableness. The upper portion 
of the front part of the top-head, 
where it looks level and full, shows 
Agreeableness; and backward from 


and financier, and he would make a 
good engineer if he were educated 
for it. 


BRUCE REX VALE AT FIVE YEARS, 


Fig. 319 is the same boy, five 
years old the day the picture was 
taken, and we fancy that the mother 
is beginning to realize that her work 
has not been in vain. The boy is 
realizing her hopes and shows, as he 
advances in years, that he justifies 
the earlier expectations, We should 
have hesitated about printing this 
picture with the cap on under ordi- 


FIG. 318, —BRUCE REX VALE AND HIS MOTHER. 


that along the margin of the hair we 
find large Imitation and Spirituality. 
He will copy all the good things he 
sees and he will follow good example, 
if it is wisely set; and he will believe 
whatever is true. He has a desire 
to know it all and to believe what he 
does not know. He has inherited 
his mother's Language, although as 
yet not to the degree in which she is 
able to manifest it. He would make 
a good public speaker, and he: will 
be a fine thinker, planner, manager 
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nary circumstances, but the younger 
picture shows the top-head amply 
developed in firmness, conscientious- 
ness, hope and reverence, which 
organs the cap obscures. The upper 
part of the forehead is perhaps a 
little enhanced in magnitude, but as 
he goes into the open world he will 
bring into exercise the organs of 
perception, which are located across 
the lower part of the forehead. His 
mother has them amply developed, 
and as he inherits from her so liber- 
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ally he is likely to have ample per- 
ceptives; but the reasoning and 
reflective organs, the logical and the 
planning powers will be likely to 
prevail, This boy seems to have 


broad hips and his shoulders do not 
appear to be high and square as if he 
resembled the masculine, while the 
delicate features show that he has 


LI 


Lad . ' 


BRUCE REX VALE AT FIVE 
YEARS, 


FIG. 319. 


inherited from the mother. The 
build of his face and quality of 
organization are feminine. This 
boy will make a good scholar, if he 
is fed rightly and is not allowed to 
study too much; and provided, also, 
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that he can have an opportunity of 
vegetating—playing in the sunshine 
and in the free breezes. He should 
be dressed warmly at the feet; his 
extremities should be amply clad in 
cold weather; and as he resides in 
Bonaparte, Iowa, he will have room 
enough and plenty of wintry air, and 
the name of his place of residence 
will perhaps be an inspiration for 
great historic deeds, If he were my 
boy I would get a pair of boots for 
him to wear in cold weather, such as 
they used to wear in olden times; 
and that would prevent the blood 
from rushing detrimentally to the 
head in consequence of cold feet 
during half the year. 

Fig. 320, EARLE G. WurrE— This 
isa great boy. He is as fine as silk, 
and has brain enough to take expe- 
rience rapidly and abundantly. The 
temperament is strongly Mental, in- 
dicated by the pyriform head and 
face. The face as well as the head 
grows wider as it rises and is broad 
and long at the top. He has an old 
head on young shoulders. He asks 
more questions than a doctor in 
divinity or a professor of physiology 
can readily answer; and if his teach- 
ers are smart they can teach him; 
but if they are not they will wish he 
were graduated into another school, 
He thinks he knows and doubtless 
asks a great many puzzling questions 
of those who have the care of him. 
He wants to know it zow; he has no 
idea of having a postponement. He 
wants to solve the problem at the first 
session or crack the problem at the 
first blow. He is impatient of delay 
in many ways. He has large Com- 
parison; the middle of the upper 
part of the forehead is very promi- 
nent; therefore he sees differences 
and makes nice distinctions, and he 
sometimes pushes p^ople to the wall 
who are trying to explain matters. 
His large Causality enables him to 
take broad views of effort and of life, 

His Mirthfulness will make him 
the leader in wit and repartee; and 
while he will say sound things he will 
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clothe them with the brilliancy of wit 
and with refinement and taste. He 
imitates anything that he admires. 
He can copy whatever is going on 
around him. He believes all that is 
true, and yet he criticises until he 
comprehends it thoroughly. Hislarge 
Ideality will make him poetical and 
oratorical. His  Cautiousness is 
rather too large, and therefore he 
should be trained with wisdom in re- 
gard to that largedevelopment. He 
should never be threatened with 
things direful, disastrous and dread- 
ful as a means of hushing and crush- 
ing his efforts and impulses; and yet 
whatever is dangerous may be care- 
fully and honestly explained to him. 
His Cautiousness will make him desir- 
ous of keeping out of the way of rail- 
way trains, runaway teams and pre- 
cipitous cliffs and any other dangers 
that are likely to be feared. He has 
large Acquisitiveness; he will make 
money and he will want pockets all 
around and something in them. He 
will be a great worker. He plays 
hard and superintends the game. A 
boy must be larger and stronger than 
he is to be his master. He thinks 
more clearly and rapidly than most 
boys of his age, and if people talk to 
him they must be consistent and 
truthful or he will see the delin- 
quency. 

These features look delicate, the 
nose and the eye especially, but he 
will modify their appearance as he 
grows older. His head being so 
large makes the face look rather 
small. As he increases in years he 
will be known for culture, for refine- 
ment, intensity, breadth of thought 
and imagination and for large plans; 
and he will take any amount of edu- 
cation unless it is thrust upon him 
too fast so as to break down his con- 
stitution. I like the appearance of 
his lower extremities. His toes turn 
out, and his feet are spread like the 
Eiffel Tower, as if he meant to main- 
tain his equilibrium, and his knees do 
not lean forward as if he were tender- 
footed and crippled. "There is a 
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great deal of character in those legs 
—a kind of assurance; they seem to 
say to us, **Iam here, itis I; I am 
ready for a race or for any other 
laudable endeavor.” He has a good 
hand; how neatly he rests it and 
what long, tapering fingers he has! 
The other hand is well proportioned 
and looks as if it were able to work 


FIG. 320.—EARLE G, WHITE, OF SPO- 
KANE, WASH, AGE, FIVE YEARS, 
or to fight. The opening of the ear 
seems to be rather low down, and 
that is a good sign, especially in a 
boy like this, who has a delicate 
organization. It shows that he has 
a better hold on life than his delicate 

appearance would suggest. 
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ALCOHOL AS A MEDICINE, 


N answer to the question often 
asked whether or not we should 
advise the use of alcoholic beverages 
in severe illness after the approved 
method of the past, let certain state- 
ments by Mrs. Mary M. Allen—the 
author of that excellent popular 
physiology—be offered here. Quot- 
ing first the veteran physician so 
well known in the medical world, Dr. 
N. S. Davis, of Chicago, who was so 
dissatisfied with the results obtained 
from alcohol that he entirely aban- 
doned its use in his practice about 
forty-five years ago. 

Dr. Davis said in 1887: ‘‘I have 
been constantly engaged in the prac- 
tice of medicine a little more than 
fifty years, embracing both private 
and public hospital practice, and 
have demonstrated by the last forty 
years of actual experience that no 
form of alcoholic drink, either fer- 
mented or distilled, is necessary or 
desirable for internal use in either 
health or in any of the varied forms 
of disease; but that health can be 
better preserved and disease be more 
successfully treated without any use 
of such drinks." In May, 1890, Dr. 
Davis read a paper before the Ameri- 
can Medical Association upon the 
use of certain drugs in disease. 
Among the drugs mentioned was 
alcohol, and comparative death rates 
were given in typhoid fever and 
pneumonia between Mercy Hospital, 
Chicago, the leading public hospital 
of that city, in the medical wards of 
which no alcohol is ever used, and 
some of the large metropolitan hos- 
pitals where alcohol s used. In 
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Mercy Hospital, without alcohol, the 
death rate in typhoid fever was only 
five per cent.; in the hospitals using 
alcohol it was from eighteen to 
twenty-five per cent, In pneumonia 
the death rate at Mercy Hospital was 
only twelve per cent., in Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital it was thirty-four per 
cent., in Cook County Hospital it 
was thirty-six per cent., and in Cin- 
cinnati Hospital it was thirty-eight 
per cent., the three latter all using 
alcohol in some form. Yet there are 
people who believe that their friends 
never could have lived through pneu- 
monia but for liquor. The fact is, 
they had to fight both the disease 
and the liquor, and many constitu- 
tions succumb to the double fight 
who might withstand the disease 
alone. Truly, alcohol is **a mocker,” 
and '*whosoever is deceived thereby 
is not wise." 

In Battle Creek Sanitarium no 
alcohol is used in any disease, simply 
because the management believe 
better results are obtained by the 
use of other agencies. In the Octo- 
ber (1893) number of the American 
Medical Temperance Quarterly, Dr. J. 
H. Kellogg gives statistics of deaths 
from various diseases in the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. The total of 
these statistics is as follows: La 
grippe, 827 cases, r death; typhoid 
fever, 285 cases, 6 deaths—a little 
more than two percent. ; pneumonia 
202 cases, 4 deaths—or two per cent. 
scarlet fever, 83 cases, 2 deaths—less 
than three per cent. These excep 
tional results are not attributed solely 

t o the non-use of alcoho. The nurs 
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ing and surroundings were of the 
best. But these results certainly 
show that the use of alcohol as a 
remedy in acute diseases is not 
necessary, and that patients have a 
much better chance for life, other 
things being equal, where alcohol is 
not used than where it is. 

Bellevue Hospital, New York, a 
few years ago had a death rate in 
typhus fever of twenty-two per cent. ; 
by non-alcoholic treatment it was re- 
duced to six per cent. It is clearly 
apparent that alcohol, instead of sup- 
porting the vitality of the sick and 
saving life, has more than doubled 
the mortality rate of those maladies 
where its use was at one time con- 
sidered to be absolutely indispen- 
sable. Was there ever another such 
* mocker ?" 


FOR THE HOMEKEEPER. 


ERE are some good suggestions 

to save the strength of busy 

homekeepers and to enable them to 
do their work just as well : 

Do not make your arms and legs 
ache by climbing up and down a step- 
ladder to rub the wall paper off with 
a duster, but makeone or two cotton 
flannel bags, the size of the brushy 
part of the broom. Put in a draw 
string at the top, to fasten them over 
the ‘‘hip” of the broom with, and 
you will find the work as easy again. 
Make the bags with the rough side 
out to catch the dust better. Avoid 
breathing this dust and all house dust 
as much as possible. 

Sprinkle your clothes and your 
flowers by using aclean whisk broom. 
Dip it in the water, shake the greater 
weight of the water off, and a few 
light shakes will sprinkle the clothes 
more evenly than you can by hand. 

When you wash put the little things, 
such as handkerchiefs, cuffs, collars, 
and wash-cloths, into a pillow case 
when they are rubbed clean, and 
they can be boiled, rinsed, and blued 
as though they were one article, and 
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save much time. Put the napkins, 
doilies, etc., into a separate case. 

In folding and dampening clothes 
for ironing, spread a large napkin 
and dampen it; then cover it smooth 
with a layer of handkerchiefs, then 
another napkin and dampen again. 
When all are done, fold them into a 
flat bundle or roll in a towel. This 
makes them all evenly dampened, as 
the linen takes the dampness more 
quickly than the lawn or part cotton 
handkerchiefs. 


—————9—————— 


HIP DISEASE. 


HE most numerous cases of this 
much-dreaded malady occurin 
early life—childhood especially—and 
its causes are often apparently very 
slight, such as local injuries and 
exposurestocold. Inchildren a pre- 
disposing cause may be scrofula and 
among older persons rheumatism. 
When achild is found favoring one 
leg in walking, going up or down 
stairs, in getting up from the ground, 
and the gait is awkwardly one-sided, 
there is good reason for the parent to 
inquire into the matter and learn 
what is the reason for such action. 
Most cases of hip disease are readily 
detected. Before the signs of actual 
inflammation can be noted, some 
degree of stiffness of the joint is 
apparent. When the child lies on his 
back the knee is bent upward, and 
any attempt to straighten it only 
results in hollowing in the small of 
the back, because the hip-bone moves 
with the leg. 

Wasting ofthe limb on the affected 
side, sometimestoa marked degree, is 
usually an early manifestation of 
trouble in the hip-joint. The pain, 
however, is often referred to the 
inner side of the knee, so that the 
trouble seems to originate at that 
point. The pain is most severe, of 
course, when the disease begins in the 
bone instead of in the joint. 

As the disease advances, evidence 
of an active disturbance is more 
plainly recognizable, Abscesses form 
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in the articulation, which may open 
at almost any point on the surface of 
the thigh. The destructive process 
may go on until the entire upper end 
of the thigh-bone is eaten away. 

It is difficult exactly to predict 
what will be the outcome of a case of 
hip disease. If taken in hand in its 
earliest stages, and if the health of the 
person is good, the disease may suc- 
cumb to judicious treatment. Not 
many constitutions, however, will 
stand the steady drain of a chronic 
bone sore. 

At any rate, the expectant form of 
treatment, as it is called—rest and 
general tonics—is conducive to the 
best results. 

Absolute rest of the joint is de- 
manded in the first stages of the dis- 
ease. Ifthe child is too voung or 
‘too weak to be confined, a splint 
must be adjusted which will admit of 
some movement of the body, and not 
permit the diseased joint to experience 
any friction. 

No case of hip disease should 
remain at any time during its course 
out of the hands of a competent 
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physician, who will be able to judge 
when the patient is out of danger, or 
when the disease assumes a more 
serious aspect. 

In most cases recovery is associated 
with some stiffness of the joint, if not 
a permanent shortening of the limb 
on the diseased side. 


——— dl —— — 


Less THAN SwINE.—A swine, in a 
low sense, is a philanthropist, living 
more, practically, for the welfare of 
others than for his own; a scavenger, 
devouring filth, which, if allowed to 
accumulate and putrefy, would im- 
pair the health of vast numbers of 
the higher orders of creation. Aman, 
therefore, who lives for sensual and 
selfish gratifications, who does not in 
any sense bring the lower, animal 
nature under the direction and con- 
trol of the mental and moral natures, 
is notas true to his nature, the design 
of his creation, as the swine, and 
falls below that brute in real character 
—a disgrace to his manhood, or what 
should be his manhood. 

Dr. J. H. HANAFORD. 


—————— -——————— 


UNCLE EZRA’S COMPLAINT. 


AN'T take no comfort now-a-days 
C Fer hearin’ ov new-fangled ways; 
"Tis all mind cure and cookin’ schools, 
Fresh alr and runnin’ after fools 
Thet harp about this new disease, 
This 'ere appendicitis. 


When I wuz young we had more fun— 

Wan't never sick; we'd cut and run 

Across the lots, and hangin' roun' 

The cherry bushes, chawnk 'er down, 

Skins, stuns, and all, and never hed 
No blamed appendicitis. 


I'm kinder runnin’ down ; drink sage 
And thorough wort—they say 't's old age— 
But I've been thinkin', dumb the luck, 
It might be 'twuz a beechnut shuck 
Lodged someway similar to what 

They call appendicitis. 
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NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Peabody Museum Honduras 
Expedition.—In connection with the 
reported discovery of an ancient city in 
Honduras it would be well to notice the 
expedition which is now in the field at the 
ruins of Copan, sent out under the decree 
given several years ago to the Peabody 
Museam of Harvard University. This 
decree gave to that institution the care of 
the ancient remains of Honduras, and the 
exclusive right of excavating for ten years. 
Two expeditions have already been sent 
out directly by the Peabody Museum. This 
year, however, the work will be carried on 
jointly by the Peabody Museum and the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. This, the third expedition, 
has been placed under the charge of Mr. G. 
B. Gordon, who was associated with the 
late Mr. Owens as civil engineer on the 
second expedition. The wealth of in- 
scriptions, and numerous tombs in Copan, 
make it as important a field for research as 
any to be found in Central America. 


The Atlanta Exposition.—An 
editorial in the Mew York Observer fit- 
tingly comments that the progress of the 
South in manufactures and mineral produc. 
tion, lines unknown to it before the Civil 
War, has been much more rapid than is 
generally supposed. Statistics show that 
in the States lying south of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers manufacturing establish- 
ments increased between 1880 and 1895 
from 34,505 to 59,176, while the capital in- 
vested nearly trebled and wages more than 
trebled. During the same period the num- 
ber of farms rose from 1,726,480 to 2,402,- 
672, with an increase in ihe value of farm 
products of more than one-third. Itis one 
of the practical objects of the Exposition to 
make known this marvelous progress and 
the advantages which the South has to 
offer to the settler. That there are many 
portions of the South far more inviting 
than the West, toward which the stream of 
settlement has thus far steadily flowed, 
there is no doubt, and in impressing their 
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resources, development and attractiveness 
as a place of residence upon the world 
the managers of the Exposition are 
doing the nation good service, The 
exhibits of minerals, of manufactures and 
of agricultural products will thus not be 
simply contributions to a pleasing specta- 
cle, but will have a significance which 
cannot fail to be well understood. 

One of the interesting features of the 
Exposition is the exhibit made by the col- 
ored people, which demonstrates the prog- 
ress they have made during the past 
thirty years. A building covering 25,000 
square feet, built by negroes, and filled 
with the products of their hands and 
brains, illustrates their educational and 
industrial development. 


Sir Jobn Lubbock and the 
Religion of Savages.—The Dean of 
Montreal says: The chief contestant of 
universal religiousness has been, and is, 
Sir John Lubbock, although the force of 
circumstances has driven him of late to 
change his mode of presenting his contest. 
In the earlier editions of his Prehistoric 
Times he claims that ‘‘ almost all the most 
savage races" are '‘ entirely without a re- 
ligion,” *' without idea of delty,” and that 
the ‘almost universal testimony of travel- 
ers" supports this assertion. In his fifth 
edition (1890) he still claims that '' almost 
all the savage races ” are "entirely without 
a religion, without idea of deity," but he 
proceeds to define what religion is not. It 
is no‘ '* a mere fear of the unknown," it is 
not '* a more or less vague belief in witch- 
craft," it is something "' higher" than all 
this; and if this ‘‘higher estimate" of re. 
ligion be adopted then his original asser- 
tion remains true, that '' many, if not all, 
of the most savage races" are ''entirely 
without a religion, without any idea of a 
deity." The object of this definition of the 
word religion is plain. Between the years 
1869 and 1890 evidence as to the religious- 
ness of savage tribes kept pouring in from 
all quarters of the world ; the list of unbe- 
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lieving savages made public by Sir John 
Lubbock in 1869 was seriously interfered 
with, and the position taken by Waitz, that 
* the religious element, so far from being 
absent from uncultured peoples, influences 
their whole conception of Nature," was 
powerfully substantiated. Then Sir John 
Lubbock repairs his damaged argument, 
working with the implements of the most 
bigoted member of an old-fashioned mis- 
sionary society. He defines religion as 
something spiritually ' higher" than the 
belief of a Hottentot or Eskimo, and then 
repeats his assertion of 1869 that '' all of 
the most savage races are entirely with- 
out” such * a religion." — of. Sci. Monthly. 


Life in the Glacial Period.— 
According to Prof. G. F. Wrightthe neigh- 
borhood of the ice border during the 
Glacial period was probably not an uncom- 
fortable place in which to live. Even in 
Greenland, where there is no timber, the 
Eskimos manage to live in a great degree 
of comfort, and that too with noimple- 
ments but those of stone and bone, which 
they have made with their own hands. 
The importation of firearms and of iron 
implements has been of doubtful advantage 
to the Eskimos. From all accounts, they 
flourished better before their contact with 
Europeans than they have since. 

Substantially the same may be said of 
the trlbes in Alaska. Therethe conditions 
are in one respect even more closely simi- 
lar to those which existed on the Delaware 
and Ohio rivers, where the remains of 
glacial man have been found in America. 
Like Southeastern Alaska, the Delaware 
and Ohio valleys were densely covered 
with forests, Of this we have abundant 
evidence in the numerous trunks of trees 
which were overwhelmed by the advancing 
ice and buried in its d/ris all along the mar- 
gin of the glaciated area in Ohio. It was, 
therefore, easily within the reach of men as 
intelligent as the Eskimosto maintain a com- 
fortable existence in the valley of the Ohio 
when the continental glacier had expanded 
to its farthest extent. He did not need to 
resort to caverns for shelter, since the 
forests furnished him with the readiest 
means for protection. 

When we reflect, also, upon the com- 
pleteness with which the habitations of the 
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modern Indian have disappeared, we 
need not be surprised atthe total disap- 
pearance of the habitations of glacial men. 
Nor is it strange that well-accredited dis- 
coveries of his implements have so rarely 
been made in the undisturbed gravel 
which gives us the surest evidence of his 
great antiquity, Naturally, the cautious 
inhabitant of that time would have been 
somewhat careful about venturing down 
into the river valleys, whose terrific and 
periodical floods were depositing the ter- 
race gravel, and, even though the im- 
bedded implements were much more 
numerous than they are, they would be 
relatively so few in proportion to the great 
mass of material that the chances of find- 
ing one in place would be extremely small. 


Colorado River Scenery.—A few 
miles south of San Francisco Peak there is 
an Intermittent stream known as Walnut 
Creek. This stream runs in a deep gorge, 
600 to 800 feet below the general surface. 
The stream has cut its way through the 
limestone and through a series of sand- 
stones, and bold walls of rock are pre- 
sented on either side. East of San 
Francisco Peak there is another low vol- 
canic cone, composed of ashes which have 
been slightly cemented by the pro- 
cesses of time, ‘but which can be 
worked with great ease. On this cone 
another tribe of Indians made its 
village. For the purpose they sank shafts 
into the easily worked but partially con- 
solidated ashes, and after penetrating from 
the surface three or four feet they en- 
larged the chambers so as to make them 
ten or twelve feet in diameter. In such a 
chamber they made a little fire.place, its 
chimney running up on one side of the 
well.hoie by which the chamber was 
entered. Often they excavated smaller 
chambers connected with the larger, so 
that sometimes two, three, four or even 
five smaller connecting chambers are 
grouped about a large central room. The 
arts of these people resembled those of the 
people who dwelt in Walnut Cafion. One 
thing more is worthy of special notice. 
On the very top of the cone they cleared 
off a space for a court-yard, on which 
they performed the ceremonies of their 
religion and danced to the gods in prayer. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loquitur. —PLATO. 


EpGar C. BeaLL, M.D., EDITOR, 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY, 1896. 


A WORD TO OUR FRIENDS. 


E trust that all our subscribers 
read the announcement in 
the January issue regarding the new 
management of the Fowler & Wells 
Co. We were obliged to write in 
considerable haste, and many things 
that we might have been glad to say 
were necessarily omitted. We do 
not wish to introduce personalities 
into these pages if we can avoid it, 
but we think we are pardonable for 
doing so to some extent at the pres- 
ent time. 

The purchase of the controlling 
stock of our company by Dr. Beall 
and Col. Fitz Gerald was the result 
of negotiations that had been pend- 
ing for a long time; and as our pub- 
lishing house has been in existence 
over half a century, and has grownto 
bea very extensive and intricate con- 
cern, it will be understood that for 
the present our closest attention is 
required by the duties we have as- 
sumed. We therefore beg the in- 
dulgence of our correspondents and 
others until we are fairly established 
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on the new lines, and we feel certain 
that you would be lenient if you knew 
all we have to do. 

We wish to repeat our request for 
new subscribers at the reduced price 
of one dollar, and we hope that our 
friends will not treat us as a poor 
pastor was once served by his parish- 
ioners. The story goes that some one 
proposed to make a present to the 
dominie of a barrel of cider, to which 
the congregation all unanimously and 
cheerfully agreed. It was then ar- 
ranged that each parishioner should 
bring a bottle of cider to be poured 
into the barrel. But when the grate- 
ful pastor went to take the first drink, 
his faith in the efficacy of his spiritual 
instructions was rudely shaken by the 
discovery that the barrel was full of 
water. It seems that each of the 
brethren had economically thought 
that in so large a quantity of cider a 
single bottle of water would not be 
detected. 

Now if each of our friends should 
reason the same way about THE 
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JOURNAL, we fear we should miss a 
good deal of much-needed help. 
However, friends, we do not want 
you to neglect your own interests for 
ours, even in sosmall a matter, unless 
you can feel that in working for 
phrenology you are working to im- 
prove the world in which you live and 
in which your children will live when 
you are gone. Groceries, dry goods, 
hardware and furniture are all useful 
and important, but if we were selling 
goods of that kind we should never 
ask a favor beyond the strict, stern 
rules of what is known as *' business.” 
Finally, we may say that our pros- 
pects are excellent forthe fulfillment 
of the wishes and resolutions we 
announced last month, and we believe 
that this will prove to be the grand- 
est year of the phrenological century 
just completed. Will you not help 
to make it so? 


———— — $«4———-———— 


A NEWSPAPER COMMENT. 


E expect to see very frequent 

references to phrenology this 

year on account of the centenary of 

Dr. Gall. Already they are beginning 

to appear. The following is a good 

sample. It is from the Mew York 
Times of January 14: 

** Both homeopathy and phrenology 
are one hundred years old in 1896. 
It was in 1796 that Hahnemann pub- 
lished his * Essay on a New Principle 
for Ascertaining the Curative Prop- 
erty of Drugs,' in which was the first 
formal statement of the ' similia simi- 
libus' doctrine, and during that same 
year the pioneer bump man, Dr. Gall, 
began his lectures at Vienna. The 
fate of the two theories has been 
strangely different, as different, 
indeed, as was their reception. 
Homeopathy has lived down the 
derision with which it was welcomed, 
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and has survived, though in a more 
or less modified form, the persecution 
which was its portion for years and 
years ; phrenology, exciting much 
interest, if not much belief, in the 
beginning, was almost abandoned as 
time went on, except by people bold 
enough to wear the name of ‘crank,’ 
and yet modern cranial surgery is 
based on thenow provéd fact that the 
brain is built in compartments, in 
each of which some particular phase 
of activity is carried on." 


We are grateful for the slight con- 
cession on the part of this writer re- 
garding the fact that particular men- 
tal activities are seated in special 
regions of the brain; but we must 
criticise the use of the word ‘‘com- 
partments.” Evidently the editor 
had in his mind a division of the brain 
on the order of the rooms in a tene- 
ment house, an idea which, unfortu- 
nately, many of the published phren- 
ological charts or diagrams have 
suggested to people who would not 
give the time necessary to look below 
the surface. It remains for our pro- 
fession to produce a map of the brain 
centers which will show their topogra- 
phy without on the one hand looking 
like a collection of blisters, or in the 
other case suggesting the apartment- 
house notion. 

But aside from the inaccuracy of 
the expression ''compartments," as 
applied to the different centers in the 
brain cortex, it is indeed a great step 
in our direction which the brain sur- 
geons have made in recent years. It 
will only be another step to admit 
that there are psychical centers in the 
convolutions as phrenology demon- 
strates, occupying to some extent the 
same regions with the motor centers. 
When Dr. Gall began his investiga- 
tions there were very few physiolo- 
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gists who knew anything about the 
localization of any kind of centers. 

Of course we object to the desig- 
nation of Dr. Gall as the '' bump 
man." For three-quarters of a cen- 
tury our phrenological authors have 
been explaining that the '*'bump" 
idea, to use the language of Combe, 
"is sanctioned by neither correct- 
ness of language, nor sound philoso- 
phy." He might have gone further 
and said that it was altogether un- 
warranted in the sense of phrenologi- 
cal brain center. Any child can tell 
which end of an egg is the larger by 
the greater diameter. We estimate 
heads according to the same simple 
principle; and yet, after the lapse of 
one hundred of the most eventful 
years in the history of the world, a 
century unequaled heretofore in fa- 
cilities for the spread of knowledge, 
we find that the editor of this long- 
established, dignified paper, has not 
advanced beyond the a b c period 
in phrenological study. He has not 
even opened the primer; he has 
simply been looking at the cover, 
and, we can fancy, through a spy- 
glass with the big lens next to his 
eye. 

We also beg to say that the Times 
editor is not accurate in saying that 
phrenology has been almost ''aban- 
doned," while homeopathy has sur- 
vived. If the phrenological skeptics 
were only aware of the numerous 
books that have been circulated in 
relation to phrenology, many of 
which have had a circulation of 
several hundred thousand copies, 
they would change their opinion very 
quickly. As long as thirty years 
ago, THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
had a subscription list of 25,000; and 
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over 125,000 copies of a single 
book of 200 pages published by the 
Fowler & Wells Co. have been sold 
within eight years. We should like 
to see a book on homeopathy with a 
record like this. 

The fact is that the world is so big 
nowadays that people do not have 
time to find out what their neighbors 
are doing ; but it is hard to under- 
stand how leading editors can remain 
so long a time under such an ancient 
delusion. 

As to the term ''crank," we are 
quite sure that this stigma is no 
longer often applied to people simply 
because they advocate phrenology, 
and we are equally satisfied that 
thousands of individuals are reading 
and profiting by our literature who 
are not of the class who could in any 
sense be called eccentric.  Thou- 
sands of people in various parts of the 
country accept phrenology without 
any more doubt than they have 
about the science of astronomy or 
chemistry. They take it as a matter 
of course, and many of them are not 
even aware that it has been disputed 
in the conservative colleges. These 
folks are characterized by an abun- 
dance of healthy common sense, and 
when they learn of the great editors 
who deny the truth of phenology, 
think that such 
editors are '' cranks." 

Every phrenologist who has had a 
practice extending over a few years 
will testify that the applicants for 
phrenological advice are, as a rule, 
persons of superior, steady, sober 
intelligence, who are earnestly con- 


sidering what they can best 
do to make a success in some 
honorable calling. Having had 
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an experience of many years 
in the consultation room, the 
editor of the JounNAL knows posi- 
tively that the vast majority of those 
who consulted him were not of 
the giddy, flippant, visionary, or 
“cranky” class, but, on the con- 
trary, were particularly cool-headed, 
practical, matter-of-fact, and above 
the average in natural morality and 
general intelligence. This was espe- 
cially the case with those who were 
born in this country of German 
parents—a class of industrious and 
reliable people who seem more than 
any others to appreciate the practical 
aid to be derived from a competent 
phrenologist. 


— —————— 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL CENTENNIAL. 


WING to a pressure of unusual 
business we have been unable 
as yet to complete any arrangements 
for a celebration in honor of Dr. 
Gall, but within the next few weeks 
we hope to do so and to be able to 
announce in the JounNArL for March 
a definite date. We hope that the 
phrenologists of the whole country 
will join us in our convention here 
in New York. But, as we said last 
month, if they cannot unite with us 
here we hope they will do the next 
best thing, and we will do all we can 
to aid them. 

One thing is certain: we must not 
fail to do all in our power wherever 
we find that we can work to the best 
advantage in the matter. We think 
August would probably be the best 
time. We have here in New York 
special facilities for securing press 
notices and for advertising the con- 
vention in other ways. We haveour 
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own hall, which is now being re- 
painted and refurnished so that it 
may be adapted to the needs not 
only of the convention, but also for 
the regular meetings hereafter of our 
New York phrenological societies. 
We scarcely need to remind our 
friends at a distance that if they 
come to New York to attend a 
phrenological congress they will see 
the most interesting city in the 
Western Hemisphere. They will 
also find the most delightful climate 
here during the summer months. 
After the hottest days a sail down 
the New York bay is an exceedingly 
healthful and enjoyable recreation. 

As we have so many of the older 
phrenologists in the East, we are 
almost sure that it will be impossible 
to secure a national representation 
of these veterans at any point in the 
West. At all events we shall hold a 
convention here to accommodate the 
members of the profession in the 
East. Finally, allow us to say we 
trust that this will not sound like a 
discouragement to those in the West 
who prefer their own locality. Aside 
from any personal preference we may 
have, we sincerely believe that we 
shall be prepared in New York to 
make the strongest showing; and as 
we do not see how it will be practi- 
cable for all to meet in the West, 
there seems to be at the present 
moment nothing else for us to do 
here in New York but to proceed 
with our arrangements for a celebra- 
tion in this city. In the meantime, 
further correspondence is desired. 
We should like to hear particularly 
from those who wish to be present 
at the convention as speakers, or 
who expect to send written addresses. 
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It is also important to hear further 
opinions as to the best time for hold- 
ing the convention, We hope the 
speakers will begin to prepare with- 
out delay. 


——999——— 


THE FACT OF LUCK. 


di HE ‘ PHRENOLOGIST,’ in 

its sketch of Charles A. 
Dana, writes of his *splendid luck.' 
I don't like the word in this case, for 
it has nothing to do with Mr. Dana's 
success. 
He knows that through the people 
only can lasting success come, and 
his inner sense of duty impels him 
onward to dare to serve the people, 
even if death stood in his path. It 
is this inborn love of duty and hard 
work, not luck, that has made for 
him a reputation which has girdled 
the earth as the light from the lumi- 
nary from which his paper takes its 
name." 

We quote this paragraph from 
Fibre and Fabric, of Boston, and 
beg to offer a few words in reply. 
We are not sure that THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL is the publication 
to which reference is made, but as 
we said of Mr. Dana, in June, that 
he had ‘‘splendid luck," we feel that 
we have a perfect right to answer. 

We do not question the fact that 
Mr. Dana has been a hard worker, or 
that his success is largely due to his 
sense of duty, etc. ; but to deny that 
there is such a thing as '* luck" is to 
ignore a class of conditions that are 
w-ll understood to exist in the lives 
of people, and for which the term in 
question is a specific and inte'ligible 
name. Words are merely signs of 
ideas, and the word ''luck" is the 
sign of an idea that is familiar to 
nearly everybody. No far-fetched or 
profound analysis is necessary to ex- 
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Mr. Dana knows and dares. | 
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plain it. No matter what our theory 
of the universe may be as concerns 
the origin and destiny of the human 
race, we all know that certain indi- 
viduals are much more highly favored 
than others as to their hereditary en- 
dowment, geographical, social, edu- 
cational and other advantages. ‘To 
dispute this is to dispute one of the 
most obvious facts of experience. 
Garfield was industrious, energetic, 
ambitious, as well as talented in an 
exceptional degree, but what did his 
heroic efforts avail after he was 
struck by Guiteau's bullet? Surely 
there was an illustration of the power 
of fate that should convince anybody, 
and history is full of similar in- 
stances. It might be interesting to 
inquire more deeply into the philoso- 
phy of the question, but for the pres- 
ent we will content ourselves with 
the simple assertion that there is a 
fact in nature which we call ''luck," 
and which has evidently come to 
stay. 
pits oie 
CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING. 
A FEW POINTS ABOUT HONESTY. 
HE love of right has its origin 
in the sense of that which is 
straight, regular, inflexible, un- 
changeable, as opposed to the 
curved, irregularand flexible. People 
who appreciate the principle of jus- 
tice are likely therefore to have in 
their own natures more solidity cf 
fiber, seriousness of thought and an- 
gularity of structure than curved 
outlines or softness of tissue. When 
they walk, talk, gesticulate or use a 
tool of any kind their motions are 
likely to be rather slow, methodical, 
even, careful, and characterized by 
plainness rather than by grace. In 
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their handwriting they instinctively 
bestow upon the work of making the 
letters a certain kind of care which 
results in precision and clearness. 
With people who are deficient in the 
sense of obligation the writing is 
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lines are very clear. This is one of 
the inost important signs of consci- 
entiousness. It will be seen also 
that the words are rather close to- 
gether and that many of the letters 
are tied to one another in a way to 


likely to be uncertain, often illegible, 
and lacking in uniformity as to the 
pitch and size of the letters. 


In the accompanying specimen, 
Fig. 1, thereare indications of a great 
deal of moral purity, sincerity and 


X. Va, NS Wa 
^ Wwe 


ba ea, V Y ty 


FIG, 


honesty; but an honesty that is so 
tempered by kindness and intelligence 
as to be unobtrusive. It will be ob- 
served that the spaces between the 
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indicate a reflective mind. A writer 
with a perceptive forehead separates 
words and letters from one another. 


A sense of justice is more likely to 
accompany a philosophical mind 
than one that is simply observant. 


NOM 


Me Yo 


3: 

Note the clean, straight down stroke 
of the letter y in “likely,” and 
‘t fully; " also the down stroke of the 


gin ‘‘progress.” There is a direct- 
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ness and straightforward frankness 
suggested in these down strokes. An 
evasive person would be morelikely to 
end the letters with a curve or a loop. 

In Fig. 2, carelessness, irresponsi- 
bility and a generally slip-shod way 
of thinking and acting are very evi- 
dent. The words ''wanted" and 
“circumstances” look as if they 
were drunk, and drunk on bad whisky 
at that. In the word ''wanted" 
there is an unevenness in the form of 
the letters which suggests a want of 
method. Such a person has no rules 
of conduct, but is governed simply 
by the caprice of the moment. 


In Fig. 3 there iseccentricity. A 
great deal of impulsiveness is also 
shown. The letters are jammed up 
together like the passengers in a New 
York Broadway cable car. They 
crowd one another as if they were in 
a panic. There is noclearnessin the 
appearance of the writing; no evi- 
dence of orderly arrangement or re- 
gard for rule or law; no reflection is 
discernible; no philosophy. Such 
writing suggests great impatience; in 
fact, impetuosityand a plunging kind 
of eagerness that rushes on without 
any definite plan of action and with- 
out regard to principle. 


— 
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Quzsriows o» "Guwg&RAL INTEREST" ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department, Bul one question 
af a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us do give 
them the benefit of am carly consideration. 

ALWAYS write your full name and address plainly. 
If you use a peeudenym or initials, write yonr full 
name aud address alse. Some correspondents forget 
fo sign their namer, 


WE CAM MOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions waless the necessary postage is pro 
wided by the writers. Im ALL CASES, persons whe 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
Uf they expect a reply, incloce the return postage, or 
what ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THR GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating to 
Cmo CurruRE, Scunce or HEALTH, er of a strictly 
medical nature, should be sent preferably to Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, whakas special charge of these depart- 


ments, 
WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
te write as legibly az possible. Wherever practicable 


use a typewriter. In this way you will lighten labor, 
avoid misunderstandings aud secure cartier attention 


Mopern PsvcHoLocv.—P. Q.—The ex- 
periments of the ‘‘ Hall school" of phycho- 
logists are interesting, because they have 
evolved many interesting facts of sense- 
perception—and contribute to a more ac- 
curate knowledge of comparative nerve and 
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brain capacity in man. Buttheconclusions 
that may be derived from such experlments 
do not invalidate at all the principles of 
phrenological science-—rather confirm them. 
Especially is this the case in relation tothe 
fact of localization of function, and the de- 
velopment of organic centers by exercise. 
That observer in this very interesting line 
who joins to his zeal some knowledge of 
the philosophy of phrenolygy, obtained 
through a candid study of the best books 
on the subject and of nature, will secure 
the best results. Prof. Mantegazza's re- 
markable studies in physiognomy owe 
very much,as he has owned himself to the 
careful examination of the old writers on 
that subject. 


HYPNOTIC IMPRESSION, —QUESTION.— Who 
can be hypnotized easier, the sick or well, 
the weak or the strong, the educated or un- 
educated ?—]J. S. 


ANSWER.—In articles that have appeared 
in the magazine on the subject we have 
referred to points of this nature, and think 
that our opinion is approved by others 
who have a like experience. Given a 
state of consent about equal in the classes 
of subjects above mentioned, we are of 
opinion that the healthy and fairly bal- 
anced person will go into the hypnosis 
sooner or more readily than the unhealthy 
person, The superior mind, one in which 
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the elements of self-control are better de- 
veloped, is more amenable to the process 
than the dull, uncultured, uneven nature. 
Our best subjects have been strong indi- 
viduals of marked nervo-bilious tempera- 
ment. See "Human Magnetism” and 
other books for further discussion of this 
and allied topics. 

Dors COFFEE DRINKING AFFECT GROWTH ? 
—]. A.—If our own observation is worth 
anything itinclines us to the opinion that the 
use of coffee as a beverage in childhood 
may retard growth. We have noticed that 
in many Italian families coffee is a com- 
mon drink—old and young indulging in it; 
the children soaking their bread in it as 
an American child would use milk. Such 
children bave generally appeared to very 
moderate advantage as regards size and 
vigor, when compared with German or 
Irish children of similar age. Some 
statisticians hold that the marked tendency 
of the inhabitants of Saxony to become 
dwarfed in stature is in a great measure 
one of the results of over-indulgence in so- 
called coffee, which in the families of the 
poorer classes is drunk inveterately. We 
know that strong coffee impairs digestion, 
and that fact may be urged in support of a 
claim to its effect in restricting growth. 

ACQUISITIVE DEGENERATION.— C, I.— 
Cases have been known of marked altera- 
tion of cranial form in the lower temporal 
region there being some mental expression 
associated in which a loss of economical 
discernment and the tendency to careless- 
ness in spending money were strong ele- 
ments. In that interesting but markedly 
facetious volume, ‘Transactions of the 
Antiseptic Club," Dr. Scalenus Anticus is 
reputed as reading a paper on '' Testimo- 
nial Mania," in which he speaks of having 
made an autopsy on two fatal cases of the 
disease, in both of which the brain © was 
in a state of degeneration with hypertrophy 
of the acquisitive centers," Here the char- 
acter of the mental expression was of the 
opposite character, an excessive perversion 
of the faculty, with accompanying exagger- 
ation of development. 

STUDY or Hypno-MAGNETISM —R. J. C.— 
The study of this department of psychic 
science is useful to one because it furnishes 
not a little instruction with regard to the 
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inner or fundamental working of the mind, 
and the relations subsisting between the 
mental and physical senses. There are 
books and periodicals that contain recent 
discussions of the subject—from these you 
may obtain information. Should you de- 
sign making a professional use of the pro- 
cesses involved it would be well to obtain 
instruction from a physician of experience. 
We do not advise you to apply to one not 
well versed in physiology, for obvious 
reasons, 


UNI 


Inth this department we give short reviews of such 
Nuw Booxs as publishers sce fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and juatly, and also to furnish our readers 
with auch information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular voL. 
wme for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related ín any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
wupply any of those noticed, 


PERILS OF PREMATURE BURIAL, A Public 
Address. By ALEXANDER WILDER, with 
an introduction by the author of ‘‘ The 
Recrudescence of Leprosy and Its Causa- 
tion," and an appendix. London. E. 
W, Allen, 


The address above entitled was delivered 
by the learned Dr. Wilder before the mem- 
bers of the New York Legislature, at 
Albany, some twenty-five years ago, At 
that time there was doubtless more likli- 
hood of premature burial than to-day, and 
Dr Wilder's interest in the matter led him 
to an investigation, It would appear that 
in England there has been a revival of 
sentiment with reference to the possibility 
of burial before life has become extinct, 
and this pamphlet expresses opinions of 
those who entertain such sentiment. 

A good showing of argument appears in 
the introduction; but we think that the 
facts of to-day’s burials will furnish a 
very meagre supporttothe writer, Physi- 
cians certainly are better supplied with 
means of determining death to-day than 
they were a generation ago. 
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METAPHORS, SIMILES AND OTHER CHARAC- 
TERISTIC SAYINGS OF HENRY WARD 
Beecuer. Compiled from discourses 
reported by T. J. ELLinwoop, with an 
Introduction by Homer B. SPRAGUE, 
Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 117. New York: 
Andrew J. Graham & Co. 

The sermons and addresses of Mr. 
Beecher, the long-time incumbent of the 
Plymouth pulpit, are so opulent a source 
of thoughtful sayings, that voiume after 
volume has been drawn from them, and 
now the book under notice comes to our 
table as the first of a series of ‘‘ handy 
volumes,” which it is proposed to pub- 
lish under different titles, according to 
the classification of the great Christian 
orator's utterances. 

Of Mr. Beecher, the saying appears to be 
specially true, '' He being dead, yet speak- 
eth," for of modern representatives of the 
Church, his sermons and addresses have 
had a reputation and diffusion that is posi- 
tively pre&£minent. The interest in what 
he said seems to be unabated, although 
several years have gone since his death. 
Yet this is by no means remarkable, when 
we consider the spirit of the man and the 
styie of his speech, which was always 
from the heart to the heart. He knew the 
intimate and human side of character, and 
appealed to itin a way that drew free and 
cordial response. His intense and warm 
sentiments challenged sympathy and 
won respect. There was little art in bis 
elocution, but a marvelous command of 
language, a tender, melodious voice, asso- 
ciated with an always-earnest manner, and 
some topic of interest and value to discuss, 
constituted a large part of his power. The 
short, but eminently just critique of Mr. 
Beecher's qualities as an orator, that con- 
stitutes the introduction to this number, is 
worthy careful reading. The selections 
that follow touch us all in our every-day 
life, and are condensed bits of mentaj 
experience and admonition. 


Woman. Her Physical Condition, Suffer- 
ings and Maternal Relations. By J. C. 
PETIT, M.D. Published by the author. 
This book represents a series of six 

lectures on the above title. lt places in 

popular form information by no means un 
commonly known to the medical profession 
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and also sets forth the important service 
rendered by electricity in the treatment of 
special diseases experienced by women. 

Scattered through the ninety or more 
printed pages are hints of a hygienic 
nature, that most of us will accept, espe- 
cially those with regard to rest, fresh air 
and cleanliness. 


CoLUMBIA CALENDAR AND PAD For MEMO- 
RANDA, 1896. A very convenient desk 
accessory. 


It marks the seventh year of issue and 
the continued interest of the public in 
bicycles. Every leaf has a quotation from 
some author of eminence, and many off- 
hand sketches are sprinkled through. The 
Pope Manufacturing Company, of Hart- 
ford, is responsible for this appearance. 


Tue Law oF EXPRESSION; OR, THE ORDER 
or CREATION. By ALMA GILLEN, London, 
England. 


The author, by a series of categories 
endeavors to show that expression is 
governed by law resident in the constitu- 
tion of mam, #.¢., in the relations of mind 
and body, or, to be more explicit, of body, 
soul and spirit. She claims high possibili. 
ties for this trinsic principle in explaining 
the problems of life, and we think her line 
of thinking in the right direction. 
EcvPT iN History AND PROPHECY; OR, PHA- 

RAOH PROCLAIMING Gop. By ROBERT 

Patterson, This is No. 2 of the Anti- 

Infidel Library. Published by H. L. 

Hastings, Boston, Mass. 

It is an instructive compend of ancient 
Egyptian history in relation to the early 
Jews and Bible record, Whatever may be 
the diversity of critics, there certainly is 
much in Egyptian archeology and history 
that reflects light and confirmation on the 
Hebrew writers and prophecies. 


MFDICAL DIRECTORY OF THE CITY OF 
New York. Publishedunder the auspices 
of the Medical Society of the County of 
New York. A notable contribution to 


. the statistics of New York medicine. It 


is a great convenience to the local phy- 
sicians; includes lists of Brooklyn, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. The only excep- 
tion we might take is to he unprofes- 
sional look of the numerous advertise. 
taents, Price, $1. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


WE shallalways be glad to hear from the 
workers in the phrenological field and give 
reports of their lectures, etc., in this de- 
partment, It is well for us to be posted as 
to the whereabouts of our graduates, as we 
are constantly receiving letters from dis- 
tant States asking for the services of a 
competent phrenologist, sometimes for a 
lecture and other times for an examiner 
only—often for both. 

Let us hear from you in regard to the 
great National Phrenological Centennial 
Congress which is to be held in New York. 
We want your help and coöperation to 
make it a grand success. 


Mas. JEAN Morris ELLIS, class of 'g4, is 
always greeted with large audiences where- 
ever she lectures. She has made a success 
in phenological work. Recently she gave 
a course of lectures at Soper Hall, Water- 
vllle, Canada. 


Pror, FRANK Perry, Class of '95, writes 
that he expects to be assisted by Prof. E. 
E. Candee, Class of '88, and that the Penn 
Phrenological Institute will open aboutthe 
first of February at Philadelphia. They 
have secured splendid quarters in the O. 
F. Building, South Broad street, with large 
rooms, convenient to the public, well 
lighted, etc., and hope to doa good share 
of business. 


WE are pleased to quote the following 
from one of the Atlantic City, (N. J.) 
papers. ''The science of phrenology is 
attracting attention in this city under the 
leadership of our gifted fellow-citizen, Miss 
Alice M. Rutter. A class of this character 
could be composed of no other than people 
of intelligence, and therefore the man or 
woman desiring to know himself will find 
this class delightful and instructive." 


Tue St. Paul dailies give excellent re- 
ports of Prof. George Morris' work in that 
city. His lectures are sure to attract wide- 
spread interest. He has been doing better 
than last year in the same hall. He now 
expects to continue there from two to four 
weeks. Prof. H. Simmonds is helping 
him. The St. Paul Phrenological Society 
is gaining members very fast. At the 
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close of this series the Professor will go to 
St. Peter, Mankato and Albert Lea, in the 
same State. 


JuLius AND Louis Pankow, Class of ’93, 
write: '' We have lost none of the interest 
which we have always felt in phrenology. 
We use it in our daily employment. Very 
often we entertain friends at evening par- 
ties, and have made quite anumberof suc- 
cessful examinations. Our business is such 
that we cannot go into the field, much as 
we should like to. Are constantly adding 
to our store of knowledge." 


TEACHERS are naturally proud of their 
bright pupils whether the credit is due to 
their labors or not. We have just enough 
human nature to feel the same way about 
the talented students that go out from the 
Institute, Forinstance,we are very greatly 
pleased to hear of the splendid success of 
Mr. W. H. Sandwick, of Dryden, New 
York, in the difficult róle of Claude Mel. 
notte, which was played at the Dryden Opera 
House, January 15 and 16. Mr. Sandwick 
surprised us all at the closing exercises of 
the Institute by his fine oratory, and we 
predicted for him then a brilliant future in 
any line of public speaking that he might 
choose. We hope soon to hear of him in the 
phrenological lecture field. 


ANOTHER promising young phrenologist 
who will soon achieve a national reputation, 
we believe, is Albert Zimmerman, of St. 
Paul, Minn. He has been lecturlng is 
various prominent towns in Minnesota ann 
is evidently doing a large business. Wd 
have just received from him a very intere 
esting phrenograph of the Hon. Ignatiu- 
Donnelly, which we shall be very glad to 
publish in THE JoURNAL next month. 


À PHRENOLOGICAL society has been or- 
ganized at Omaha, Nebraska. Local so- 
cieties of this kind are always a great 
means of spreading a knowledge of phre- 
nology. We trust that the Omaha society 
will grow in numbers as well as useful- 
ness, and that other towns and cities will 
follow its example. Graduates of the 
American Institute can do much in this 
direction. Organizations of this sortshould 
be established everywhere, 
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THE HON. IGNATIUS DI 
A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A Pascal 
BY ALBERT ZIMMERMA 


A man who has occupied a very uri 
playing many parts with originality to | 
ing the whole of human civilization, vi 
a legitimate curiosity as to his persona 
to the majority of people of xellective | 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT WIT. 


BY PROFESSOR NELSON SIZER. 

Mirthfulness is one of the four peculiurly human facul- 
ties. Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Causality are the 
other three. All our other faculties seem to be shared 
by the lower animals. Language has been claimed as pe- 
culiar to the human race, but the parrot and some other 
birds divide the honor with man. We have no doubt that 
nearly every species of animals has a language well under- 
stood by its fellows. But the quartette of faculties above 
named stand alone in human possession. 

Wit has as many phases as there are faculties in the 
mental make up. It uses all the faculties as incitements 
to action; it harnesses and drives each in turn. It even 
gathers the sad and lugubrious, the awkward mistakes of 
the other powers, and makes fun by caricatures. It uses 
the forms of logic to exhibit absurdity by contrast, and the 
excesses of other faculties become playthings for its amuse- 
ment. Doubtless wit can be illustrated in its varied actions 
and combinations easier than it can be analyzed and de- 
seribed. 

Lord Chatham, England's great Prime Minister, once 
asked a gentleman, famous for repartee, “ What is wit?" He 
replied, instantly, * Wit, my lord, is like a liberal pension 
conferred by your lordship upon your humble servant, * a 
good thing well applied." And he got it. 

History sparkles in every age and clime with brilliant 
men and women. In some countries the points of light 
may be fewer, less conspicuous and spontaneous, while 
other nationalities keep the whole heavens aglow with 
frolicsome fancies and scintillant badinage. Imagine litera- 
ture bereft of wit; fancy each human faculty standing 
apart and grinding out its sombre, dry sobrieties! Polar 
skies would be roseate and radiant in contrast. 

Dr. Franklin was the earliest wit of America. His Caus- 
ality and Mirthfulness were strongly marked, and he used 
his wit with Causality as a pleasant yet decisive argument. 
When he was minister to England during the Revolution, 
and was informally discussing the question of peace, it 
was proposed by the English Ministry that if His Majesty's 
government granted peace and freedom to the colonies, 
America should be obligated to pay to England her costs of 
the war. The diplomats were sitting before a coal-fire, and 
Dr. Franklin took a poker, thrust it into the burning coals un- 
til it was red-hot, while he twirled his thumbs and concocted 
an answer. When the poker was red-hot he took it out, 
and said, “Gentlemen, your proposition reminds me of two 
men who were sitting by the fire, one of whom took the 
red-hot poker and burned the shins of the other man. The 
burned man complained, and his aggressor consented to 
settle the difficulty, provided he was roundly paid for heat- 
ing the poker.” Causality was the basis of that argument, 
and wit was the cutting-edge. They had a good laugh over 


I and the question was dropped. Original from 
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* BUMPS" AN INVENTION OF EAE 


BY H. 8. DRAYTON, M.D. ] 


In the January number the Editor re: 
to the worn-out sneer at phrenology tl 
in when they refer to it by using the w 
word *bumpology." It may not be kn 
was an affectation of the opponents of 
in the time of these great teachers, and 
demnation among the students and fri 
as early as 1826. Dr. Nahum Capen, o 
a memoir of Spurzheim as long avo as 
takes occasion to quote from a work on 
brated Abernethy several passages tl 
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who attended the lectures and demon 
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ity of Dr. Spurzheim’s anatomical demor 
previous mode of dissecting the brain.” 

In Vol. IL of his * Surgery " Dr. Aber 
definite references to Phrenology that 
amination on his part into the method : 
fessors of the then new science. A pt 
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far had him in charge. He is na 
ent, and capable, and he has mo: 
1e is well educated, he will doub 
in luxury. . . . H my instru 
velop into a thief, through the ve 
obtain property. Cultivate his S 
confidence in himself and to be hig 
* Fourth, have him taught b 
Give him the usual training of ar 
fal accomplishments, music, voca 
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ice, and an art. Asa philosophy 
| phenomena are, in upward of 
s many different regions of the 
' standard of human nature for 
ides all systematized knowledge 
"in, and body. Physiognomy 
irate science, but simply as the 
rognomy, graphology, etc., are 
; tree, just as anatomy, physiol- 
d in the science of medicine. 
we narrow give it a narrow de- 
y in their want of information. 

» judge individual development. 
stimating the width of the head 
n the ear to the surface, and by 
zation, How do you tell whic 
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The ‘* bump" idea is an absurd 
science an immense amount of 
on use the word ‘ bump,” you 
Xt know the a b c of phrenology. 
, their shape can be determined 


| to the uninitiated the examina- 
d hollows, 


The following illus- 


Herbert Spencer, with a very retreating upper forchead like that of 
Gambetta. Find a man with a narrow upper forehead who ever 
thought or wrote like Edgar Allan Poe; or see if there was ever a 
great genius in the direction of engineering or physical science whose 
lower forehead was narrow and depressed, Discover, if you can, a 
great portrait-painter whose eyes are very near together, Or produce 
a musical composer, of equal rank with Beethoven or Wagner, whose 
forehead is not wide at the temples. 

Similar tests may be made with regard to all other regions of the 
brain, or with any well-defined mental characteristics, and the phre- 
nological principles will invariably be found true. As the human 
mind is the most important force in nature, so phrenology is the 
greatest of all sciences. 


A CHANCE TO LEARN IT. 


To those who would like to study phrenology, we offer an oppor- 
tunity to begin at once. Here is the first lesson. It is no more dif- 
ficult than a lesson in geography. 


A MAP OF THE BRAIN-CENTRES. 


NAMES, NUMBERS, AND DEFINITIONS OF THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 


. AMATIVENESS. — Love between the sexes. 

. CosavaaAL Love.—Union for life, pairing instinct, 
2. PARENTAL Love.—Care of offspring and al] young. 
. FiuENpsnir. —Sociability, love of friends. 

4. INHABITIVENESS.— Love of home and country. 

5. CoxTINUITY.—A pplication, patience, plodding. 

2 WITATIVENESS, —Clinging to life, longevity. 

i. CoMBATIVENESS. — Defence, courage, criticism, 

. DESTRUCTIVE .—Executiveness, severity, 

© ALIMENTLIVENESS, — Appetite for food, etc. 

. ACQUISITIVENESS, —Frugality, economy, saving. 

. SECRETIVENESS.—Self-control, policy, cunning. 

. CAUTIOUSNESS. — Guardedness, care-taking, fear. 

. APPROBATIVENESS,— Love of praise and display. 

. NELF-ESTEEM. — Independence, dignity, authority. 
. FirMNEss — Stability, perseverance, steadfastness. 
CoxscikNTIOUSsN Esg,— Love of justice, honesty. 
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character reveals to us n great deal concerning the stability of the 
German Empire. 

Many of the great events of history wonld be more intelligible if 
the actors could be studied phrenologically. The courageous de- 
fence of Thermopylæ is better understood when we know the char- 
acter of the Spartans. At the same time, when we learn how their 
foes, the Persians, lived, how their circumstances permitted them to 
revel in luxury, we ean better understand why they were weak and 
inefficient. We can, in a general way, explain these matters wilh- 
out invoking the aid of phrenology, yet with its help we can give a 
scientific reason for every circumstance connected therewith. 

Take another instance, the development of the two continents of 
the Western Hemisphere, North America, the southern portion ex- 
cepted, was settled by a superior class of people, while South Amer- 
ica was settled by people who were somewhat inferior, Their sub- 
sequent carecer has been just what would have been expected by 
anyone who studied them in the light of this science. 

A knowledge of phrenology, as a system of mental philosophy, 
will help the student of literature. Especially is this true in regard 
to works of fiction. Tt will enable the reader to analyze the charac- 
ters, to understand their relation to one another, and the influence of 
each one on the rest, us well as to judge whether the dénouement is 
the legitimate result of the lives which the persons are made to lead, 
The phrenological student who is interested in the literature of fic- 
tion might profitably take up that masterpiece among novels, ** John 
Halifax.” All of the characters are so ria! pais ed, and fit into 
their places so completely, that nothing could be added to or taken 
from the work without doing violence to it, I have read this novel 
several times. The first time was before E had begun the study of 
plirenology, and all that I cared for was to learn the story. I read 
it two or three years later, after | had learned something of phren- 
ology, Then T could see very much more in it than before, 1 have 
also had a similar experience With a great many other works of fic- 
lion, 

A thorough knowledge of phrenology would tly assist in the 
solution of the social and economie questions which are agitating the 
world today. The social, political, and industrial unrest of the 
present decade is due, in a great measure, to the fact that men are 
ignorant of the natural laws which govern them, If I were asked 
to name a bool forall classes of men to read for the purpose of 
learning how to better the condition of all mankind, I would rather 
not name Adam Smith's “ Wealth of Nations,” although that is the 
oldest work on political economy, and no doubt has much merit. I 
would not suggest Coins * Financial School,” although that is con- 
sidered by many as the clearest and simplest exposition of the prin- 
ciples of monetary science that has appeared in recent years, The 
one book which J would ask all persons to read is Combe's ** Con- 
stitution of Mun." 

I would commend the simple, useful, and beautiful science of 
plirenolosy to every person who would understand correctly the his- 
tory of his own country, as well as the history of the whole human 
mice: to those who wish to read aright the lives of the men whom 
the world calls reat; to those who would appreciate the master- 
pieces of literary art; and especially to all those who are interested 
inthe problems of lite whieh seem peculiarly a legacy which the 
nineteenth century is leaving for the twenticth, and which the next 
veneration will have to meet face to face. 


TELL-TALE FEATURES, 
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RY CHARLES TODD PARKS. 
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TO THE GREAT Mni 


It is our ambition to extend ti 
of phrenology among the mas 
every person needs it, and we k 
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ean people love liberty, and the 
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colleges or the drawing-rooms o1 

Phrenology is a science for 
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number of intelligent general readers as possible, and to 
make the JovnNaL also an organ for the whole profession, 
so far as it can be done. To this end it should be under- 
stood that we have no idea of discriminating against any 
worthy member of the profession, or of refusing to recog- 
nize or aid our fellow-phrenologists in any way in our 
power. On the contrary, we wish the whole profession to 
feel that we are their friends, and naturally we hope to 
merit and win their respect. 


| ipso oris silentio natura loquitur. 


i "AOT aa e ae We shall be glad to publish contributions of real merit 


from any phrenologist. If the interests of phrenology and 
, M.D., EDITOR. : ; 
be Cor gut sik Me ee EUR. its advocates are not served by the Journar hereafter, it 
ir WARD FtTZ-GERALD, A.M., B.L., will be because of & lack of co-operation on the part of 
N, M.D., Secretary. our friends in the field, or from some other cause beyond 
fice as second-class matter. our power to control. We invite suggestions, and earnestly 


r aunum. solicit your friendly support. 


sed to the Editor of THE PHRENOLOGI- 
bscriptions, books, etc., and all other 
the Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 


er should inclose a stamp for return OUR CHARACTER STUDIES IN THE JOURNAL. 


ress every time you write, 
dents to write as legibly as possible. 1 i i s 
tite Wag ga wii lighten Ison: avoid One of the leading features of our magazine is the phreno 


tion. graph or character study we give each month of some dis- 
foney Order, P. O. Order, Registered 


tinguished person. These are generally written by the 
Maranty of good fap © Pame and editor from personal examinations, and are intended to 
stamps are sent to prepay postage. serve several purposes. 


e ordered from this office at publish- . . . 
i First, they are valuable as practical lessons in character 


L JoukNatand our Book Publications, reading. Certain peculiarities of organization in the form 
| g of the brain, the features of the face, the hand, complexion, 
RCH, 1896. etc., are pointed out and shown to be in agreement with 
= _____.._ the principles of Phrenology and the well-known mental 

characteristics of the individuals described. In this man- 


Sn AN PEOPLE. ner we illustrate our science and, at the same time, give our 
' readere an insight into the actual character of celebrated 
pe knowledge and influence people whom they could never possibly understand with- 
ses. We are certain that out the aid of phrenology. The informastion we give in 


felieve that every one will regard to these public characters is far superior to the con- 
're explained. The Ameri- ventional biographical sketches published in other maga- 
»v are not afraid of truth, zines, and is acknowledged to be unrivalled in the periodi- 
:nitted to the conventional cal literature of phrenology. 
! the ¢lite. We expect in the future to continue these phrenographs 
pvery body, because every as heretofore, and we can promise our readers descriptions 
‘the time has passed when of many of the most interesting persons in the country. 
‘the people from studying Among the number that we expect to publish in the coming 
»urage, of enterprise. We months, and who have already been personally examined by 
"methods, and hope our the editor, are the following : The Hon. Russell Sage, Colonel 
' have acted wisely Robert G. Ingersoll, General Lew Wallace, Signor Tommaso 


ov in aii Xie „Salvini, James Whitcomb Riley. Samuel L. Clemens (Mark 
———M—— A FEST Lars à idis 
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saved the necessity of making a special: 
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of experience, very liberal in 
in her mind above and bev 
faith. ` 
Her intellect is harmonious 
brows shows observation ; the 
of color ; the distance betweer 
while in the central and uppe 
and comparison. These facu 
with the actual things of life n 
these faculties she pencils ev 
afterward give life and color. 
ist. She so ardently desires 
is easy for her to see a ME 
tears. She neither sees no 
cord. and when brought face 
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As poetry is the natural mW 
Mrs. Commelin’s high ideals 
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cal effects! however, and 
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er creed. Goodness stands 
1 all formulated articles of 


the space between the eye- 
weh of the eyebrows, sense 
he eyes, perception of form ; 

forehead she has memory 
es bring her into relation 
l enable herto write. With 
ts to which her sentiments 
Sa poetess she is an optim- 
» good and beautiful, that it 
of hope through the heaviest 
thinks evil of her own ac- 
» face with pain and sorrow 
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ed, she still believes that if 
of all existence, our vision 
f light revealing Justice and 
» throne. 
mange of exalted sentiment, 
bought and netion find in 
pression. Of thentri- 
qnetry, ang the de- 


NEWSPAPER MUNCHHAUSENISM. 


As an instance of modern reportorial elasticity of diction 
we copy the following from The Philadelphia Public Ledger : 


BRAINS UNNECESSARY. 
THIS MAN HAD NONE, BUT RETAINED MOST OF HIS FACULTIES. 


WILLIAMSPORT, January 22d.—Dr. 8, 8. Koser, of this city, has 
made n wonderful discovery, which will be a theme for discussion 
among medical men throughout the country. His knife has revealed 
a ug wonder, in which a man had unimpaired faculties without 
a brain, 

At the request of a number of prominent physicians of Philadel- 
phia, Dr. Koser Sunday evening held a post-mortem examination of 
the remains of John Bly, of Watsontown, who died Friday night, 

Bly, who was twenty years of age, for a long time suffered with a 
tumor, which grew into the very base of the brain, and occasioned 
his death, The growth had a visible effect upon his brain, and the 
case became a curiosity to the medical profession. The tumor was 
embedded too deeply into the brain-tissue to admit of an operation. 
It was found that the tumor was nearly as large as a billiurd-ball. 
It was so located as to demoralize the nerves of the siglit-centre, and 
as a consequence young Bly was blind for over three years. 

The most singular fact developed was that the entire brain had 
been bollowed out by the action of the tumor, The cavity was at 
least five inches in length, and was filled with pus, All that was 
left of the brain was a thin shell, composed of the tougher tissues 
where the brain matter gathers into nerves, which were less suscept- 
ible to the process of Sicav. When an incision was made iu the 
shell the whole mass collapsed. 

The circumstances which made the case almost unprecedented in 
the annals of medical science was the manner in which the patient 
retained his rationalities and faculties under the circumstances. He 
had the senses of touch, taste, hearing, and smell, bad very tolerable 
control of his locomotor muscles, could talk, and, in fact, was com 
paratively discommoded in no other way than by the loss of. vision, 
His retention of memory was remarkable. He was able to memorize 
poems up to within two weeks of his death. 


We have been requested to make some reply to this re- 
markable effusion, but it is difficult to do so and at the 
same time preserve our gravity, We are reminded of a very 
old conundrum that was, as nearly as we remember, like 
this: One evening, as Sir Humphry Davy was crossing Lon- 
don Bridge, he was accosted by a boy who astounded the 
grent chemist with the statement that his parents had two 
daughters that were not his sisters. A great many people 
have given up this conundrum, but after hearing the solu- 
tion, always admitted that it was certainly satisfactory. We 
think our renders will not need to be told the answer. 

Now, we do not mean to say that the author of the fore- 
going romance of à brainless intelligence wilfully misrepre- 
sented the facts, or that there is a perfect parallelism be- 
{ween the romance and the conundrum. We only say that 
the one reminded us of the other. We are more amused 
than offended ut the statement that the man bad unimpaired 
ficullies without a brain, and that ‘the entire brain had 
been hollowed out by the action of the tumor,” and that 
"All that was left of the brain was a thin shell.” Some 
strange things do happen to the brain at times, as in the 

lebrated so-called “ Crowbar Case,” wher ip) 
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ifa man retains sufficient intelligence 
simplest wants, he is likely to be desc 
all his faculties, whereas, if he were pu 
thing like the question of a government 
ing a ten thousand dollar prize novel, 
new trans-continental railroad, he w 
manifest a very decided mental impair: 

As to memorizing poems, we might 
can do that, and as it is an accomplis 
most young children, we do not consider 
appropriateness of the title for the ron 
chosen by our respected contemporary 
to the effect that brains nre “unnec 
“brains” have come to stay, and that t 
be popular for a long time. Finally, in 
it is possible that the tumor develop: 
only one hemisphere of the brain, thi 
half comparatively free to perform t 
mind. 


HAND OF A CHIMPA: 


The laws of mental development apply tc 
as they do to the higher. Brains differ in t 
ing to their mental qualities, but as their fiu 
in number and quality, they do not. present 

wrticular species that may be found in the | 
: development of the hand: 
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A FEMALE 


This is a professional female s 
as the first of n new series of stud 
not so entertaining or edifying 
work, is certainly an exceedingly 

This woman lins several of the 
serve the pointed formation of Ube 
sign of what people are now disc t3 
eracy.” The heavy lower Jaw, the% 
low, indicates auimulity und volu $ 
the mouth. The eyes also huve 4 
culiar to sensualists und liars, ‘Tl 
of secretiveness, and in à woman « 
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logical, is nevertheless Interestitist, 
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pletely as to make ber appear rende i 

If a woman with (hese peculiari 
readers for a position ns housekeepe 5 
self of the present leap-year to pre» | 
doubt she would be required to kee E 

We hope we bave dime onr duty & 
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ing of these unfortunate creatures. 
people to establish à condition ef sie ig 
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p-lifter. We introduce her here 
s in criminology, which, though 
some other departments of our 
aportant field for investigation. 
arks of the criminal type. Ob- 
upper rim of the ear. This isa 
ising under the name of *' degen- 
quality of the organization being 
tuousness, The same is true of 
ie long, flat opening which is pe- 
s form of eye is a very good sign 
this character it Ineans cunning. 


mh, though not strictly phreno- 
Įnay be found in her manner of 
{hi she has wrapped up so com- 
(for an arctic expedition. 
wes should apply to any of our 
, nurse, or cashier, or avail her- 
ose u conjugal partnership, no 
at a distance. 
ài the matter for the present, but 
py about the problem of dispos- 
rit should be the aim of all good 
‘sicty in which the production of 
p. Todo this, phrenology must 
psophy of human nature and put 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


We cordially invite all phrenological workers, whether publishers, 
lecturers, or practical examiners, who would be benefited by mention 
in these columns, to send us short, concise reports of their business, 
etc., for publication. As the JoURNAL now has a circulation of 
50,000, and hereafter will be still greater, we think it will be quite 
worth while for our friends to take advantage of this offer. 

Our old friend, Dr. J. A. Denkinger, 5 Holyoke Street, Boston, 
is constantly enlarging his business both in medicine and phrenology. 
Ife is one of those sturdy, solid characters of German extraction, 
whose patience in striving for scientific excellence reminds us of tlie 
methods of Dr. Gall. Dr. Denkinger has recently published a 
physiognomical register which gives evidence of his originality and 
independence. 

Prof. William Windsor, LL.B., Ph.D., has closed the Windsor 
College of Phrenology, at Washington, D. C., and discontinued the 
publication of his magazine, The Phrenologist, and has made a con- 
tract for a lecture tour of the United States under the direction of the 
well-known theatrical managers, Rich & Maeder, of New York. He 
began his tour under the new management at Buffalo, where he 
addressed audiences which taxed the capacity of the great Music 
Hall, which seats more than 2,500 persons. During the past two 
weeks lie has been in. Albany, and has had large audiences in Odd 
Fellows’ Hall. He is now in Utica, N. Y., where he has met with 
the same enthusiastic reception. He expects to devote his entire 
time for the next five years to the lecture field, and will give the new 
management of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL an enthusiastic sup- 
port in contributions and subseriptions, The JouRNAL has absorbed 
the subscription list of Prof. Windsor’s magazine, and his friends 
will doubtless be pleased to know that they will not be deprived of 
his spicy, controversial articles, which will hereafter appear in these 
pages. Prof. Windsor is an ardent worker in Phrenology, a strong 
advertiser, and compels success by the force of superlative energies, 
both mental and physical. 

Miss Anna M. Grogan, Class of '05, who spent a few months in- 
vestigating the methods and. systems of physical culture in New 
York institutions, has returned to her home, East Liberty, Pa., where 
she intends to lecture on health culture. She says her course at the 
Institute has been very helpful. 

Prof. W. G. Alexander, Class of '84, last heard from at Oakland, 
Cal, is one of the ablest representatives of our science, and has 
done a vast amount of good for phrenology in the West. Highest 
commendations of his work are constantly being given. We hope 
that he will long continue in his chosen life-work, and enjoy the 
fruit of his successful labors. 

Prof. O. F. Hall, at Appleton, Wis., Class of '904, had large and 
appreciative audiences at his recent lectures. He is well informed 
on the subject of phrenology ; is an entertaining speaker, and com- 
mands attention at all times, 

Prof. W. N. Gibson, Class of 95, has been specially successful in 
inducing parents to have their children receive a phrenological ex- 
amination, In one village, out of thirty-five examinations, thirty 
were of young children. This is a good field for phrenologists with 
Parental Love well developed. 

Whether it be in St. Paul, Minneapolis, or adjacent cities, Prof. 
George Morris, Class of '88, commands recognition for his excelent 
work, He has an extensive apparatus, and has placed phrenology 
on a firm basis in Minnesota, He draws crowded houses wherever 
he lectures, and sends large orders for books and charts. 

Prof. George Cozens, Class of '91, las just concluded a course 
of five lectures to crowded houses at Grafton, N. D., and has taken 
a number of orders for the JovuNAL. Ife is now holding forth in 
Grand Forks and vicinity. 

Although having to contend with many difficulties, Mrs. E. E. 
Hall, Classof “94, bas met. with much success recently at Cumber- 
Jand, Md., where she addressed some of the best people of the town, 
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BY NELSON SIZER. 


Fig. 321. EDGAR CHARLES HYMAN. TU 
is a mature and solid character for four yen 
of age. He has a strong. head and a strot 
face. "The elements of attention, of menor 
and of criticism are prompt, retentive, at 
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to partake of that improvement 
pupils of a teacher who has had 
of experience have a better chance 
tion than those who sit under 
young teacher. 


DimpLep CutN.—Question. —" 
meaning of a dimple in the chin 4 


Answer. — Dimples are rarely 
bony people. They are more nat 
dren, women, and men who have 
hance of the sanguine tempera 
muscles about the chin express va 
of love of the opposite sex. A d 
centre of the chin is considered a 
preciation of beauty in the oppo 
will usually be found in people 
artistic tendencies, Such a dim 
noticeable in the chins of Edwar 
Robert G. Ingersoll, Joseph Je 
William McKinley. 


CASTS OF HANDS, 


Mrs, Adele Marie Graef, of the 
las a studio in our building, ane 
casts of hands of celebrated peopl 
of which she will have for sale. 
doubtless be of great interest 1 
fession, Write to her in care of t 
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Cosmopolitan, for February, has 
title in ** Walrus Hunting in the 
gions,” while ** Messner Animal 
and Hypnotism” gives the reader 
of the relations of the artificial tru 
topics are Buttertlies, the Americ 
Association of Paris, Some Notes t 
zuela, and the Horseless Carriage, 
trated. Irvington, New York, 


Appleton's Popular Science M 
February, deseribes the tax syster 
aud Japan. Herbert Spencer ha 
cles, his instalment on Professio! 
tions and a reply to the Marqui 
bury's Criticism of Evolution. ** 
of Inheritance?’ comes from a w 
and so do other topics. New York 


In Lippincott's, for February, t 
novel is * Ground Swells,” by Ji 
Walworth, Other features are * 
Days of the World,” “The Chi 
Fictions,” ** Domestic Service on 
Slope," “What Men Drink,” 
Aerial Monasteries of Greece," PI 


Scientifie American Weekly repre 
has for about fifty yeurs, the mec! 
and progressive science, Always 
and useful to the practical man. 

Prank Leslie's Popular. Monthly 
history of the Lee family, with |!) 
A sketch of Bobbie Burns 
Work are noteworthy, New ' 
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Damaging Facts in the History of Bimetal- 

lism, "The Massacre in T urkey, and Mr. Joseph 

Chamberlain, are prominent, while there are 

the usual departments of Progress of the 

MA Current Listory, and Caricature, New 
ork. 


Literary Digest, weekly, is replete in cur- 
rent numbers with the matters that command 
attention in the various fields of industry, 
science, and literature. The editor shows good 
taste in his selections and reviews, Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York. 


Metaphysical Magazine, February. Accord- 
ing to its special interpretation of the term 
metaphysical this monthly is stocked witli 
reading. The department of psychic experi- 
ences usually contains narratives that interest 
the imaginative and spiritual mind. In the 
January number Dr. G. S. Wines discusses 
ILy pnotic Suggestions and Crime in a rational 
aud conservative spirit, very fairly saving 
that one in the lypnotie state does not alter 
his nature from good to evil or vice ver 
One result of his experiments is of inter 
to. phrenologists. A young man of semi- 
criminal nature, having a deficiency in in- 
tellectual and moral development, a prepon- 
derance of the selfish and animal instincts ; 
caution, causality, and the reasoning facul- 
ties very deticient ; destructiveness, secre- 
tiveness, combativeness, and acquisitiveness 
excessive, was hypnotized. While in this 
slate it was suggested that he pick the pocket 
of a gentleman near. He did so promptly. 
Another young man of well-developed moral 
sentiment and fair intellectual ability refused 
absolutely to execute a similar suggestion, 
The writer concludes that in the phrenologi- 

cal organization we find a scientific basis of 
MR 


CHARACTER READING, FROM PHO- 
TOGRAPHS. 


* MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 12, 1596. 
“Messrs. FowLER & WeELLS Co. 
“GENTLEMEN : T am living too far from New 
York to obtain an examination from you per- 
sonally, and desire to ascertain, if, by sending 
my photograph, I can get a reliable delineation 
of my character, F desire to know what 
nature has best fitted me for, 
“a. Gs.” 
RErLY: 


Drag SiR: Many persons write us asking 
a similar question. If you could see the fre- 
quent letters we receive from those who have 
sent us likenesses for examination, you might 
consider the answer to your question amply 
covered, The following are specimens :;" 


HE Fa, Miss., December 25, 1890, 
“DEAR Sir: T duly received vour delinea- 
tion of my character written the 15th inst., 
from photographs. I consider this the best in- 
vestment I per mi ide, and ask vou to reecive 
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tions we have thus made, of which we have 
careful record, goes far up into the thousands. 
Please address, FowrkER & WeLLs Co., 
27 East 21st Street, 
New York City. 


If you get two copies of this issue, hand 
one to some intelligent friend. 


The American Institute of Phrenology is 
a regularly chartered college, with power to 
grant diplomas, confer degrees, ete., ete, It 
graduates students after they have taken a 
two months’ course, T he session opens the 
first day of September. It offers to men and 
women the opportunity to acquire at small 
expense, and in the short space of two months, 
a valuable profession, in which the opportun- 
ities to earn an honorable living and conipe- 
tency, are as great or greater than is offered 
by law, medicine, or theology. 


Points AND '! POINTERS.” 


Wuart is my nov good for? Should he be 
a professional man, » merchant, a mechanic, 
an artist, a writer, a chemist, an engineer or a 
farmer ? 

A careful phrenological study of his make- 
up probably would be worth more to him than 
a decd of the Astor House. 


My daughter is obliged to do something 
to earn a living. Among the pursuits com- 
monly allotted to woman, what do her consti- 
tution and talents point to us the best pursuit’ 

A correct. study of her temperament and 
phrenological developments will suggest the 
best pursuit. 

A fact wil] illustrate the point. A well- 
developed voung woman of about twenty 
years called for an. examination in our office ; 
and after a close and exhaustive analysis was 
made, she asked, ** What can I do?” The 
Examiner replied, ** You ean make anything 
from a locomotive to à watch. What are you 
doing?” Her auswer was, “Iama machin- 
ist. My father taught me to make light, 
delicate machinery for special manufacturing 
work, but I have resolved to do something 
else; what shall it be” 

“ Medici ine," was the reply. 

She at once adopted the advice; entered a 
New York Medical College, graduated at the 
head of her elass, we saw her receive her 
diploma, and she is now a successful physi- 
cian. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO IxcREAsE OUr SUB- 
SCRIPTION List. 


This offer holds good only through the 
months of March and April. For tio dollars 
cash, we will send (ree copies of the JOURNAL 
I year. For three dollars in cash, we will 
send five copies of JouRNAL 1 year. For fice 
dollars cash we will send ten copies of JOUR- 
Nau ] year. The above ‘ Special Offer " only 
lists until May Ist. We want one hundred 
thousand subscribers at once, and are willing 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviewa of 
such New Books aa publishers see fit to send ua. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satisfactorily und justly, and ubo to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shall 
enable them to forman opinton of the desirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. It ta 
our wish to notice the better class Ke buoka isaning 
from the press, and we incite pubwahers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physiolo- 
gical science. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. 


ADVANTAGES OF CuasriTY..— By Dr. M. L. 
HoLsmuook, Editor of The Journal of. Hy- 
giene. 12mo, pp. 120. New York: M. L. 
Holbrook & Co. 

A careful observer, an experienced physician, 

especially in the lines of human character and 

conduct as related to physical condition, gives 
us in this book conclusions of high value. He 
discusses the advantages of chastity from phy- 
sical, intellectual, and moral points of view. 
By no means a radical, and in no prudish 
spirit, yet always delicate and refined in style 
and language, Dr. Holbrook's teachings com- 
mend themselves to the reader by their logical 
and rational fitness, For the youth on the 
border land of manhood, with notions of a con- 
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Prof. William Windsor, LL. 


Phrenologist, Lecturer, and PubF 

Has discontinued his enterprises at Was] 

viz., The Windsor College of Phren. 

monthly magazine, '' The Phrenolos 

signed a contract fora tour of the 1 

under the direct on of the well-knc 
managers, 


Rich & MaEDER, st West 28th St., 


where all communications for Prof. 
all orders for his publications, should 

A new and revised edition of his popula 
Science of Creation,” will be issued 
handsomely bound in cloth, and sol 
price of the former edition, viz., $2. 5« 
first edition was sold at five dollars iri 
dollars in russia. 


Prof. Windsor has also in press an entir« 


“LOMA, A CITIZEN OF VI 


A scientific novel of about five hundre 
form in size and page with “ The Sj 
tion," which will be handsomely boune 
sold at $1.50. This is the greatest wor 
sor has yet produced; and consists , 
criticism of the vices and follies < 
century civilization, from a phrenolo 
view, written in his lucid amt master 
sial style. Dueannouncement of its pu 
be made. Address 

Prof. Wit.LIAM WINDSOR, 
51 W. 28th Street, New 
Mark all professional correspondence, 

communications, other than orders for 1 

sonal.” 


The HomeCourse in Mental 


Mental Science teaches the power of m i 
matter. A knowledge of this power mearis 
possesses it, more than language can expre 
perfect mastery overall the forces and cc» 
had previously mastered us. It means he 
and wisdom. ` Send for circular to 


Mrs. HELEN WILMANS, Sea Bree q 


IMPROVED, 


Phrenological China 


LARGH SIZE. | 


This is useful and ornamental al 
shows the location of the Orjra my 
name on each division, It is ey 
useful as an instructor in Phrenc 
an ornament to any home. 


Price, $5.00 net. | 
Sent by express at purchaser's exp 


To every person sending us an’ 
this china bust, we will give one y 
scription to the JOURNAL free, 


FOWLER & WELLS C0., New 
TUU—M——— — à 
TRUE MANHOOD", 


A Manual of Sexual Science and 

Health, Strength, and Purity 

By E. R. SHEPHERD, 1 

Is an invaluable aid to parents, guard fg 

uide for men. By following its teachings 14 

e secured, health will be preserved and t 4 

whole generations of strony, pure, aud hapy 

Cloth, Price Reduced. Yet 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., a» 
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TO OUR BRETHREN OF THE PRESS, 


We are constantly in receipt of letters from 
editors and publishers from all over the Union, 
asking for our lowest clubbing rates with other 
publications. The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
with its fifty years of success behind it, and 
now in popular form for the millions who 
need it, and who read it, has no rival, no com- 
petitor. Its field of circulation is not con- 
fined to the United States, but to all lands 
wherever the English language is read or 
spoken. Its mission is that of an educator ; 
its teachings for the enlightenment and up- 
building of the race of man. We appreciate 
the desire on the part of our brethren of the 
press to club with the JOURNAL. 

The JounNAL speaks for itself. There is 
no fireside where it could not be read, There 
is no person, young or old, who could not re- 
ceive benefit from its teachings, Our greatest 
desire is to broaden its field of usefulness, and 
we expect very shortly to reach a circulation 
of one hundred thousand copies. For the 
present, we propose to furnish it to the press 
of the United States for clubbing purposes, at 
actual cost, viz., 50 cents per year, payable, 
one half in advertising, balance in cash, Any 
paper in the United States or Canada, wish- 
ing to avail itself of this offer, will find at the 
top of the last column on this page an 
advertisement of the JourNat. and the Pub- 
lishing House of Fowler & Wells Company, 
Phrenologists, which they may insert in pay- 
ment of one half of the price we charge them, 

The JOURNAL, subscription price of which 
is $1.00 per annum, will be mailed to any ad- 
dress they may furnish us, at the rate of 50 
cents per year, 25 cents of which must be paid 
us in cash—by the publisher when ordering— 
the other 25 cents we take in advertising. 
Publishers can make their own terms wit 
their subscribers—as to the price at which 
they will furnish them with the PHRENOLOGI- 
cAL JOURNAL, und their paper. It must be 
understood that, so long as this proposition is 
open, they must carry our “ad” in their 
columns free, and forward tous in ensh 25 
cents, with the name of each person who is to 
receive the PHRENDLOGICAL JOURNAL for one 
year, This proposition holds good for every 
subscription ordered between now and Janu- 
ary 1, 1897. Publishers will readily see the 
value of this proposition. It gives them the 
opportunity to offer a valuable magazine at a 
rute so low as to secure many new subscribers 
to their own papers. The amount of pay they 
receive for carrying our '*ad " will, of course, 
be determined by the number of subscribers 
they get for the PnRENOLOGICAL. JOURNAL 
und their own publieatiou. Insert our ndver- 
tisement and tell your patrons that for 25 
cents added to the priee of your paper, you 
will send them the PititkNOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
one year, Some publishers have already 
largely increased their subscription lists by 
this proposition. 


Y, 
Diigo. Gov Out 


PHRENOLOGY. 
HOW TO KNOW YOURSELF. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, now in its 
fifty-first year, issued by the Fowler & Wells 
Company, Phrenologists and Publishers, New 
York, bos of the most valuable and instruc- 
live monthly magazines on the globe, One 
dollar a year. Ten cents a copy. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL should be 
in every house. Phrenology teaches the proper 
choice of pursuits, placing every child in the 
vocation best suited to its mental capacity. 
All parents should see that their children are 
fitted for success. Phrenology will point out 
the way. Whom to marry. Who should and 
who should not marry. How to teach ; how 
to prevent crime and insanity. These and all 
other questions of human interest are solved 
by phrenology. It is easy to learn it, Any 
child with ordinary sense can soon become 
familiar with its great truths. It may be ap- 
plied in every home—in fact, every body who 
lias a Aead should be interested in phrenology. 

The Fowler & Wells Company publish 
books of great interest on all these great sub- 
jects. Send for catalogue. Delineations of 
character made from photographs. Write for 
* Mirror of the Mind,” which will give you 
all necessary information. The publisher of 
this paper, containing this advertisement, will, 
on application, give you clubbing rates which 
will enable you to get the PitIKENOLOGICAL 
ibs nt a greatly reduced price. Write 

m. 


HEADS, TALENTS, AND PURSUITS. 


Every sane person has talent of some sort 
and, if rightly employed, can earn a com- 
fortable living. 

Most persons have one or more talents for 
some useful and profitable industry. 

Many people have the elements of skill ; 
and, if they find the right occupations, are 
able to carn a competence. 

A few in every community are endowed 
with commanding talents; and, like a loco- 
motive, only need a proper track or position 
to secure triumphant success, 

A very few are endowed with genius, and 
wherever they use their power legitimately 
the world blossoms with hope; nnd the fruit- 
age is intelligence, wealth, and happiness. 

Every man is good for something ; und it is 
the office of physiology to study and guide the 
body to health; and of phrenology to lead 
each person to the best possible use of his 
talents. 


The price of subscription to the JOURNAL 
has been reduced to one dollar a year, Reader, 
you want it. You cannot afford to be without 
it—we would like to enroll your name on our 
list of subscribers. You will find something 
in every number of more value 
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HENRY GEO 


A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A Pru 
BY EDGAR C. BEAÍ 


Whoever earnestly tries to lift 
and heart the twin incubi of pove 
wholly approve or understand ] 
entitled not only to a hearing, 
tribute of our sympathy and pr 
may differ widely as to the teachin 

no one can doubt that he app 
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It is useless to expect any grea 
fectly balanced brain. Men wl 
work of the world cannot afford t 
forces over too much ground. | 
the disposition nor the ability to 
asa File their brains are strongl: 


directions. The high lights, so tc 
are vividly brought out because 

ground. Mr. George is no exce] 
his credit we must say that his de 


HENRY GEOR 


as can be easily spared, while his 
are distinctly human, and hence t 
In the profile portrait the hea 
considerably back of the region 
way to indicate any excess of soc 
rather more friendliness than frier 
ing from the suavity and syn! 
quite as much as from the 
opposite sex.is.nof.a don 
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t reformer to have a per- 
40 do the original, heavy 
wo distribute their mental 
"indeed they have neither 
‘lo so, from the fact that, 
lt developed in only a few 

speak, on their mentality 
*"-f shadows in the back- 
.5tion to this rule, but to 
veficiencies are chiefly such 


< 
lot 
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— most vigorous faculties 
be admired, 

iid may be seen to extend 

' of the ears, but not in a 

rbial attachment. He has 

m» dship, the former spring- 


One of the most interesting and significant peculiarities 
in Mr. George's head is the lack of Acquisitiveness, as 
evinced in the narrowness a little above and forward of 
the ears. Here we have the key to much of his opposition 
to the idea or principle of monopoly. This absence of 
desire for ownership enables him to sympathize with doc- 
trines which would tend to restrict usury, and equalize the 
rights of the people in matters of property. The accuracy 
of his views or methods is another question. We speak 
here of his sympathies and his efforts. As a rule, men 
with small Acquisitiveness are in danger of taking too lit- 
tle account of the principle of ownership. Doubtless the 
soundest economie opinions would result from comparing 
the ideas of an equal number of men of opposite mental 
endowments in this respect, provided all would give the 
same amount of study to the subject, and for some reason 
or other could be made to feel a sincere interest in reach- 
ing the truth. 

However, the one fact that we wish to emphasize is the 
agreement between the undeniable facts of Mr. George's 
organization and the theories he advocates with so much 
ability. To the elements of character we have just de- 
scribed must be added the exceptional development of 
Benevolence which produces the conspicuous height of the 
frontal top head. Sympathy, or the desire to do good, is 
the supreme sentiment in this man's life, as the portion 
of brain it occupies is the most prominent in his head, 
Surely there is here material for philosophical reflection. 
Facts like these are of profound value in explaining the 
problems of human history. 

As to his intellect, he is more philosophical than scien- 
tifie. He has fair Causality, but very large Comparison, so 
that he reasons more by induction than by the a priori 
method. He should manifest remarkable talent for il- 
lustration, classification, and criticism. He should be a 
master of metaphor, and exceedingly gifted as a teacher. 
Note the fulness in the central upper forehead. He has 
not the temperament which is favorable to the most invul- 
nerable logic, and his sense of order is probably less than 
it ought to be in a particularly accurate man. He is well 
adapted for literary work. His style should be clear and 
facile. Taken all in all, he is à man of many unique 
powers and a rare fertility of brain, to which the world 
will be indebted for centuries to come. 


BUCKLE ON THE ARMOR. 
PHRENOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLS. 
BY ALBERT ZIMMERMAN. 


This phrenological centennial year ought to be a very ap- 


Xy in the frontal top head propriate time to begin a campaign for the recognition of 
organs. Love of the the study of phrenology in our public schools. The diffu- 
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man race, praying Congress or th 
both, if deemed best, for the enact 
struction in this branch of study c 
of the land. It would seem adviss 
CAL JOURNAL to prepare a suitablt 
printed in every issue for some tint 
wasdone. It would create discuss 
time might develop opposition in & 
would eventually crown our efforti 
President Lincoln, in the hour « 
unteers, and they marched to thi 
rally around the banner of phren 
to victory ? Let us notforget tha 
as great as this, we are working na 
to-day, but also for ourselves and 
the interest of every individual to: 
cation, and surely the education a 
can be complete without a knowle 
ments which every one must use. 
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bidness. There is no indicatio 
of sensitiveness that anticipate: 
dertuking. Beatrice Harraden 
she wrote her quaintly delicate | 
without a thought of the public 

Mrs. Lily Devereux Blake has 
a nose strongly developed bet 
with the “ Wellington hump " s 
Napoleon L, Nelson, and Cardir 

In Rosa Bonheur's nose is see 
between the eyes so noticeable i 
as in the faces of Beethoven a 
love of color, and of sound, whe 
—the nose of a woman who wo 
down to a “stupid fact," but 
more interesting guide than log: 

Mra. Margaret Bottome, lectu 
of the friendless," has a nose 
points in her character as even 
might fail to do. It is a nose th 
Dante, and even—but breathe 
tells of enormous concentration 
of thought ; of self-sacrifice to 
simistical tendencies, overcome 
toward religion and its upliftin 
cutive ability that would marshe 
to victory. 

England's much-loved Queen 
calm and peaceful, as are all her : 
incline to arbitration rather th 
much family affection indicated i: 
to leave room for pugilistic tend. 
noble woman, capable of heroisr: 
woman whose emotions are well 
judgment is under fine cultivatio 

Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, with 
has a nose indicating unusual int 
of an introspective person, one 
steadily, patiently, and profound] 
nose, showing a character not e 
of change, but just and true whe 

Miss Florence Dangerfield, t 
York lawyer, shows no little of t 
“stick-to-a-tive-ness " that has d 
career from the beginning, in tł 
which indicates a disposition a 
capable of recognizing defeat. 
and rather large, would show an 
directly along a prescribed path. 
side-tracked by the opposing co 
cause until she convinced or exh 

Mrs. Maud Howe Elliot, the r 
popular chaperon of wealthy de! 
tinguished nose, a nose that - 
generations of culture. T 
a pride of birth and an- 


scarcely conceit, and: 
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a of self-sufficiency—rather 
* disappointment in any un- 
"^5 nose would indicate that 
tories from love of writing, 
yor publisher's checks, 
messentially a warrior's nose, 
,Veen the eyes and formed 
yyen in the noses of men like 
enl Newman. 
| that remarkable breadth 
| 9 the artistic temperament, 
aad Goethe. It indicates a 

ther in music or languages 
¥ild not like to be pinned 
Nwould find imagination a 


| Be, 
‘rer, organizer and “friend 
‘which reveals the strong 
| an autobiographical sketch 
ht reminds you of Milton, 
"t gently—of Voltaire. It 
of purpose ; of originality 
X^ principle; of slight pes- 
»» by a natural inclination 
_g power; and of that exe- 
S ( hosts and lead them on 


a has a most classic nose, 
."eutures ; a nose that would 
ian warfare. There is too 
*'3 the clean-cut proportions 
a meies. It is the nose of a 
~i, yet domestic at heart; a 

under control, and whose 


l. 
Pier strong, forceful face, 
ellectuality, It is the nose 
,w neeustomed to thinking 
s, y : rather a philosophical 
cejly disturbed, not desirous 
!©h once awakened. 
je successful young New 
ie tenacity of purpose and 
“sminated her professional 
ote formation of her nose, 
"al once self-reliant and in- 
er nose, straight, well set, 
_nusual power of following 
sp She would not be easily 
Ansel, and would plead her 
“usted her jury. 
\ovelist, social leader, and 
r Bmtantes, has a most dis- 
- it were, look back upon 
that shows at a glance 
iation of self that is 


A glance at a profile portrait taken when she was twenty- 
six years old reveals to the practised eye the possession of 
the very characteristics which have since made her name 
famous throughout the United States. It is a nose both 
warlike and timid ; it shows a love for fighting's sake, and 
yet in the compressed nostrils there lurks a suggestion— 
not exactly of fear, but certainly of apprehension, a desire 
to be on the safe side. She would probably have enlisted 
in the war had she been a man; but she never would have 
been a great general The fearlessness that creates and 
originates is but intimated in the close-pressed lower nose. 

She would be more tenacious of an idea than of a princi- 
ple, and willing to fight to have her own way. Strange to 
say, her nose rather resembles that of Mozart, the musician, 
in whose profile the desire to excel and the desire to acquire 
are both strongly marked.—St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


A SCULPTORS OPINION OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Few people have better opportunities than sculptors and 
painters to observe variations in brain development, and 
artists, almost without exception, would no doubt become 
interested in phrenology were it not for the fact that such a 
study appeals more directly to the positive, accurate me- 
thods of thinking peculiar to men of science. However, 
it has been our pleasure to know many artists who were 
ardent advocates of the phrenological doctrine, and whose 
views were of value. Mr. Cleveland Moffett, the well-known 
journalist, recently interviewed the famous sculptor, Will- 
iam R. O'Donovan, and, among other questions, asked him 
if he made use of phrenology in studying character. Mr. 
O'Donovan's reply, which we quote from a recent copy of 
the Denver Republican, was as follows : 

* Certainly I do. There is no doubt in my mind that the 
growth of a man's mental life has a constant tendency to 
change the shape of his skull. I know that many scientists 
have denied this and scoffed at phrenologists in their posi- 
tion that it is possible to draw conclusions in regard to this 
or that portion of the brain by studying the external forma- 
tion of the head. They maintain that after maturity the 
shape of the skull does not and cannot change. I am able, 
however, to furnish positive proof to the contrary, and to 
show that the shape of the skull may and does change dur- 
ing a man's entire life. For instance, it is noticeable in 
artists whose powers of observation constantly increase, 
that the parts of the forehead just over the eyes show a 
constant tendency to come into greater prominence, which 
means that the bones of the forehead at those points are 
subjected to continued change of shape. I have a more 
positive reason for believing that the shape of a man’s skull 
is constantly changing in an experience that came to me a 
number of years ago, when I was doing the bust of William 
Page, the portrait painter. One day I went to his studio 
expecting to have a sitting, but he informed me that a rush 
of work would make it impossible for several days. He 
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If we may judge by the volume of brain he possesses, by the sharp- 
ness of the features, and by the high—rather ss geome ee of organ- 
ization, I would say that he is a public man. I am afraid, however, 
that I cannot do full justice to the character by having only one 
view, and a side view at that, to judge from, as the diameter of the 
head and expression of the face are two very important factors in 
estimating character. 

Taking the opening of the ear as a centre of measurement, we ob- 
serve that the intellectual division predominates over all others. 
Dividing the face into three divisions, we get the same result, also à 
strong manifestation of the mental or intellectual temperament ; 
hence I infer that the subject is engaged in some active mental or in- 
tellectual pursuit, or ought to be. 

If you will observe, the distance from the opening of the ear to 
the root of the nose is great ; that is, it shows there is a great length 
of brain fibre running from the centre, or medulla oblongata, nnd 
the lower forehead is well developed, exhibiting large perceptive 
faculties or power of gathering facts and using them to practical ad- 
vantage ; it is certainly a practical head, and according to the height 
nnd width he possesses also a keen, analytical turn of mind, and a 
brain of great rench and power, 

Unfortunately, he is low at the crown, denoting small Self-Esteem, 
Firmness, and only moderate Conscientiousness. Hence he lacks 
dignity of character, stability of purpose, with not as keen a sense 
of net and wrong as one could wish; that is, if he is a lawyer he 
could take either side of a case without any great scruples of con- 
science, although, no doubt, he has great reverence for truth and is 
of a very smd disposition; nor do I think his mind runs on the 
dollar. He will shrink or ‘‘ wilt” on occasions when a man with 
larger Self-Esteem would stand erect. He is too democratic, if any- 
thing, and inclined to lower himself—bring himself too much on a 
level with those who are not his equals. He is easy to approach— 
too much so perhaps for his own good, and should cultivate higher 
Self-Esteem and stand on his dignity, Otherwise he has a noble head 
and face, and is a man of knowledge. The greatest men are often 
as simple as little children, while men with little and narrow con- 
tracted forehead and high crown are natural bullies. 

The wings of this subject’s nose are dilated, indicating a keen, 
ambitious, and sensitive spirit. He is set on a keen edge, and liable 
at times to get excited, or *' fly off the handle,” to ‘lose bis head,” 
or drift likea ship at sea without a rudder. A higher crown (Firm- 
ness and Self-Esteem) would have made him more stable. 

The chin is sufficiently forward ; it denotes a corresponding ful- 
ness of the cerebellum, or base of brain; or, in other words, large 
amatory und creative faculties, A large and active cerebellum is what 
fire is to the boiler ; it is really the reservoir of life and magnetic 
force, and no man ever amounted to anything when weak here. I 
always like to see a good base of brain, with a corresponding full 
chin, It denotes physical and mental strength ; but when too large, 
when the passions are stronger than the restraining organs, then they 
are liable to runaway with inn and lead him into trouble. 

If you draw an imaginary line from the opening of one ear, over 
the crown to the other, you cover the region of Firmness at the apex. 
Now observe how the head rises on the centre top or line of meridian. 
See how large are Veneration and Benevolence. This is a man of 
profound reverence and kindness. I can no more doubt this than I 
can that light emanates from the sun. Draw a line, say two inches 
backward from the top of the ear. You are on Combativeness ; it is 
evidently sharp and well developed. We do not look for '* bumps ;” 
that is a popular fallacy, a delusion, but character corresponds with 
brain development, and that is why we know the subject is comba- 
tive to a degree, but he lacks staying powers or bull-dog grit. 

If you were to ask me what phrenologists are often asked, What is 
he good for ? 1 would reply thathe is a gentleman that could read- 
ily adapt himself to any profession or station in life. He is versa- 
tile, as only moderate sonny indicates, and ought to be a man of 
universal knowledge. He would make a clever lawyer, but he ma 
be a preacher. I donot believe heisa physician. The best physi- 
cians, that is, natural-born henlers, have a more soothing tempera- 
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sembling. Economy in business is, with nearly all of us, not 
only & matter of wisdom, but of absolute necessity. In the 
present form of THE JournaL we can reach very many more 
people, and thus do much more good to the world and to 
ourselves. However, we hope by careful management to 
present a great deal of valuable matter in a comparatively 
small space. 

We beg to repeat the reminder, also, that we cannot do 
business without your co-operation. If you do not buy Tue 
Journal, or induce your friends to buy it, our efforts alone 
will not suffice to support a good magazine. We think that 
THE JouRNAL contains a great many valuable ideas in the 
line of interpreting the tangled web of thought and impulse 
in which all our lives are unavoidably enmeshed, but we 
must have money. Our business is organized in such a 
way that unless we maintain, without interruption, our four 
departments of book publishing, character delineations, our 
Institute, and THE Journat, we are unable to do justice to 
either. Each is dovetailed, as it were, into the other, so 
that we could not suspend any one department for the sake 
of saving money without seriously handicapping our whole 
business. We are simply doing the best we can under the 
circumstances. We are compelled to undergo the priva- 
tions which inevitably beset nearly all reformers. If the 
world appreciated the literature of phrenology, no doubt 
we should soon become wealthy. If the people will only 
show more interest in our work we will at least endeavor to 
make the supply fully equal the demand. 


PHRENOLOGY VERSUS GOSSIP. 


We reproduce elsewhere in this issue a short phreno- 
graph and portrait of a clergyman who has been under a 
a cloud of suspicion with regard to his consistency as a 
public teacher of morals. We have hesitated for some time 
about publishing the article for fear that we might in a 
slight degree appear to be adding fuel to the flame of per- 
secution of a man who is possibly innocent. But after care- 
ful consideration we have concluded that there are decidedly 
two sides to the question of giving publicity to a phreno- 
logical opinion of an accused man, and that while by this 
means a few weaknesses are pointed out which perhaps 
would have escaped the scrutiny of enemies, an equal num- 
ber of good qualities might also be revealed which even 
friends might fail to appreciate without the aid of a scien- 
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take in marriage which so often happens among the de- 
votees of art. She has also been a sufferer from physical 
illness. However, she seems now to have reached the sum- 
mit of international fame, and is by this time probably pos- 


sessed of considerable substantial wealth. 
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CHARACTER IN THE HAND. 
THE SPATULATE TYPE. 


The accompanying drawing shows a form of hand which 
is very interesting to study, although it is not seen so 
often or so easily understood as some of the other varieties. 
It takes its name from the resemblance the finger-tips have 
to spade-like instruments, broadswords, etc. In plain 
Anglo-Saxon, we might call it the spade type. We may say 
just here that its tendency is to be almost as practical as a 
spade. The distinctive thing about this hand is positive- 
ness. As the finger-tips are supplied with little annexes, 
we may safely look for some sort of annexes to the char- 
acter. 

There is nothing negative about spatulate-handed people. 
They are not satisfied with repose or inactivity in any form. 
They are not content with the things that mark a primitive 
or elementary condition of mind. They are rarely cred- 
ulous, imaginative, or poetic. The indefiniteness of the 
artistic character is annoying to them. They want to 
know, where others are satisfied to believe. They want 
demonstration. It goes without saying, that they are un- 
romantic. In religion they are more likely to be Protes- 
tants than Roman Catholics, and of course they are found 

in northern latitudes more frequently than in the southern. 
Spatulate subjects are enterprising and inventive. They 
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CANDIDATES FOR MANE 
BY NELSON SIZER, 


Fig. 323.— These boys, wliose pic 
taken in British Columbia and sen: 
their Aunt McLean from Pictou, ? 
lia, have the calmness, the serenity 
apparent sobriety and poise of twen: 
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Edward, the elder, six years old, 
fast, positive, and firm. His head ri 
ut the crown, and he will manifest 
determination, integrity, and self-resp. 
under jaw is longer than the upper j 
harmonizes with that crown of head. 
not as much inclined to be domineeri 
is to be stern and unbending when he 
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asking for them, He will consider other peo- 
ple's proper claims and privileges, and balance 
his interests and theirs, in their absence, equi- 
tably. People will be willing to '' leave out” 
to him difficulties which aid cannot readily 
T. themselves, and he will draw a straight 
line. 

Roderick, four years of age, has a philoso- 
pher's face and a woman's head. He is un- 
commonly strong in Cautiousness. The upper 
back corner of the side-head is n much de- 
veloped, hence prudence will be his chief fac- 
tor. We rarely find more correct and manl 
features anywhere, and especially in a child. 
His forehead is ample. The pen facul- 
ties are well developed ; he gathers knowledge 
for himself and reasons upon it soundly, and 


ND RODERICK MC CUTCHEON, 
x and four years. 


when he has seen or read something, he can 
describe it, and his words are mature. His 
side-head, aside from Caution, is large ; hence 
he has Combativeness, which gives force ; he 
has Destructiveness,; which gives executiveness 
und severity, and also Secretiveness, which 
aids him in being master of his acquaintances, 
of his conversation, and of his conduct. He 


tiful and sensible, and yet, perliups, an over- 
cautious woman. 


Fig. 324.—Cnas. E. Dyer’s head measures 
twenty-two inches in circumference, and fif- 
teen inches from the opening of one ear to 
that of the other over the top of bis head, and 
his weight is Us era unds. He hasa 
large head for his y. It is as large as it 
ought to be if he weighed one hundred and 
fifty pounds and were twenty years old in- 
stead of fifteen years of age. He is thought- 
ful and scholarly, and readily picks up infor- 
mation. His perceptive organs being large, 
he takes hold of anything that is presented for 
his consideration, and has a memory of 
the knowledge which he acquires. He has a 
kind of intuitive grasping of practical truths. 
He is not obliged to study in detail to take in 
all the conditions presented, but he inclines to 
take them in en masse, His head, measuring, 
as it does, fifteen inches from the opening of 
one ear to that of the other over the top, shows 
that he has large Firmness, and a pretty full 
development of all the organs lying in the line 
of the measurement. His Self-Esteem gives 
him a relish for authority and a desire to take 
and to hold positions of responsibility. He is 
fond of home and of children, and he has a 
strong love element, He ought to be a scholar, 
a business man, and a sprightly, clear-headed 
observer and thinker. is character is rather 
stronger than his talent. He has massiveness 
of purpose, of determination, and of self-reli- 
ance. 


Harvey 8. DvEn.— This head measures 
twenty-one inches at four years of age, and 
his head measures also fourteen inches from 
the opening of one ear to that of the other 
over the top of the head, which is large 
enough fora man who weighs one hundred 
and thirty-five pounds. This boy has the 
signs of long life. The opening of his ear is 
low down as compared with his eyebrow and 
the occipital spine, a line drawn between 
which will pass high over the b poy: of the 
ear, and that distance is called the life-line. 
The anterior brain is long, showing a good 
intellect, and for one of his age his percep- 
tives are large. He has a busy intellect; he 
is always looking for something to be con- 
sidered, and he has a scholarly memory which 
will enable him to hold all the knowledge he 

ets and reproduce it when required. His 
anata is more accurate than it is copious, 
more clear-cut, like a walled-in stream, than 
brawling and broad, like the roaring brook, 
He will say well what he has to say and stop 
when he gets through. He asks questions 
and waits for an answer. 

He will take care of the dollar side of life. 
The head is wide above and a little forward 
of the ear. His Secretiveness makes his side- 
head broad back of a line vertically extended 
above the ein, of the ear and about half- 
way to the top-head. Cautiousness, giving 
width to the outer back corner of the side- 
head, is also large, hence he watches for all 
the dangers and the difficulties that are in the 
way, The crown of lijs lend is hi 
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nd about the ears, where the lif 
p» f enden y is amply developed. a 
is not likely to be precocious ; he wil 


.sense; he is a critic rather t 
earail, dreamy character. He 
able to tell what he knows, use it $ gos 
vantage and not have to cudgel his 
remember it. His firmness is one 
strongest faculties. That high ridge. 
back as the head is in sight, shows F 
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STUDIES IN THE THOUGHT Wor 
TICAL Minp Art. By Henny 
thor of “ Ideal Suggestion,” 
pp. 269. Boston: Lee & Shep 

The works of this author are up 
views are of the transcendents 
veined with a strong fibre of prac 
tion that impresses one. Mr. V 
dently a student of nature, both 
cal side and on its side of [ 
verities, If at times he appears t 
the latter, and paints the possib: 
man elevation in warm colors, it i. 
belief is large in the perfection 
The central truth, on which tl 
and exhortation of the volume a 
the most part, is that thought wie 
its systematic exercise promotin, 
and y een in the truer senses, 
us that the author shows an adva’ 
in this his latest utterance. The 
the Psychology of Crime is evide 
He very properly says that specia 
outgrowth of social conditions in 
responsible for the criminal reco 
the most potent elements of de 
is the morbid and unsound ree 
in which the community dabli 
he scores the attention given to 
ment of crime, while very little is 
prevention, 


Wich Montu Were You Be 
Short Study of Character, Disp 
Physique. «By GEMINI. Publ 
tavo Publishing Company, New 

This pamphlet is a quasi astrola 

sion of the indications of chara 

from one's birth-period. The ~ 
nates twelve classes of personalit 
to the twelve signs of the Zodiz 
most part it seems from these desc 
to be born ** under" any of these 
specially unlucky, Certain hint 
in with the physiognomical dese 
have a value as helpful to the 
quirer. The author very pre 

* mode of life, opportunities, : 

stunces in general influence ou: 

and attainments.” 


Merck's 1896 INbpex. An Ency: 
the Physician and Pharmacist, 
The well-known chemists anda 
Messrs. Merck & Co., have it 4 
— iai z 
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life are recited in a manner to impress the 
reader. Dr. English is forcible in his style, 
and evidently in earnest to convey just the 
sort of advice that will profit the young man, 
whose waywardness lias become u matter of 
anxiety to him, and who is sincerely desirous 
to redeem himself. The list of this class of 
books is already large, yet as a popular ex- 
ponent of the evils of sexual perversion in 
youth it is a good contribution to the list. 


Tuer Story or 4 DREAM. By ETHEL MAUDE 
CoLsoN. 16mo. Cloth, price $1.25. Chi- 
cago: Charles H. Kerr & Company. 


A peculiar book, this One may call it a love- 
story in a breath, and an allegory of double 
meanings as shortly. The spirit of it is be- 
tween the lines, There are minglings of pas- 
sion and religious fanaticism, cach struggling 
for dominance, and vaguely intimating their 
violent insistence for the possession of the 
man's or the woman's soul. But the woman 
characters are womanly and pictured by a 
delicate sympathy that believes womanhood 
to bethe personification of devotion and affec- 
tion. The man pictures are not so beautiful. 
Much truth is there, yet it seems that the 
writer has scarcely been true to the sex in the 
setting of her contrasts. The suggestions are 
good, as to the effects of n narrow, bigoted or- 
der of faith und the unwisdom of precipita- 
tion in affairs of the henrt. Yet blood has 
drops in it that will sometimes—yea, often— 
Fun to just such extreines of passionate con- 
uct, 


Lrvina Topics CYCLOPÆDIA. A Record of 
Recent Events and of the World’s Progress 
in all Departments of Knowledge. Sohn 
B. Alden, New York. 

The present volume begins with Abbas and 

closes with Boyesen, its digest of ‘living 

topics” covering the last three years. For 
busy men and women, the learned and un- 
learned, who are desirous of keeping apace 
with current movements, this digest of what 
is worth knowing must be found a conven- 
ience, Mr. Alden is an economist of other 
peoples time, as has been well shown b 
other publications of his during the past fif- 
teen years, and deserves support in such meri- 
lorious work as this. The size and style of 
the book are fitting, and the price, 50 cents, 
meets the capacity of everyone who would 
read the useful and true, The paragraphs on 
boundary lines are especially interesting just 


; now, and cover nearly a dozen different coun- 


tries—from Afghanistan to Venezuela. One 
feels in reading them that he has something 
more than newspaper stuff under the cyc. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Harper's Monthly, for March, discusses 
Washington's carly military life when a col- 
onel in the Colonia! army, and Mount Vernon, 
On Snow-shoes to the Darren Grounds, fourth 
paper; Arcadian Bee- Ranching; Personal 

vollections of Joan of Arc, Part XII. ; The 

iaa Sues Yér)f ‘fy. Part IX. : The 
pus C 


the scientist and layman the necessity for the 
utterance of such principles, however, antag- 
onistic to the policy of drugs. A good monthly 
for general reading. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lippincotts Magazine, March, discusses 
such live topics as these: The Horse or the 
Motor, The Tall Office Building Artistically 
Considered, and the Decadent Novel. Other 
papers are on the Evolution of the Wedding- 
cake, Widows, Household Life in Another 
Century, etc. Philadelphia. 

Cosmopolitan, March, treats of the Devel- 
opment of South Africa, gives Adam Badeau 
a chance to say something concerning General 
Grant, and restates the Death of Sitting Bull. 
Old English Silver, Upland Pastures, and 
Bernhardt's Art of Making-up fill out most of 
a number that abounds as usual in good art 
work. Irvington, N. Y. 


Metaphysical Magazine, March, has a full 
bill on topics belonging to its upper stratum of 
thought. A good article and deeply wrought 
out is Psychology as a Science ; Psychic Ex- 
periences is a curious melange. An excellent 
review of Ochorowicz’s Mental Suggestion is 
included. New York. 


American Medical Journal, March number. 
Many therapeutical points, well put, besides a 
good deal of suggestion as regards political 
medicine. Serum-therapy is summarized for 
all its worth. St. Louis. 


St. Louis and Canadian Photographer, 
March. An example of trade literature that 
is very creditable. Illustrations and printing 
are surpassing. Mrs. Fitzgibbon Clark, pub- 
lisher, St. Louis, Mo. 


Phrenological News, Chicago. A small sheet, 
but expressing not a little energy. The pro- 
ject of a national centennial is exploited in 
the March issue, with a good list of prominent 
names approving it, 

American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, 
January and February numbers. Edited by 
Stephen D. Peet and sustained by the leading 
anthropologists and archeologists of the coun- 
try. This is a very interesting periodical to 
those who give attention to the primeval rela- 
tions of race. Chicago. 

Gaillard'a Medical Journal, one of the oldest 
of New York's professional publications, and 
kept up in the old popular spirit of its founder 
by Dr. Harrison and his collaborators. 


Monthly Ilustrator and Home and Country, 
March, contains a large collection of sketclies 
and pictures of the free-lance order mostly, 
VI nee of classic art intermingled. New 

ork. 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND 
FIELD NOTES. 


Our friends are cordially invited to attend 
the meetings of the following phrenological 
societies when visiting any of the cities men- 
tioned. These organizations are thoroughly 
established, and the meetings will generally 
be found helpful and entertaining. 

AGEREM 
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Ix a recent letter from our friend, Pro 
B. F. Pratt, Painesville, O., be sugges 
establishment of a national or ranizati 
phrenologists, This is an excellent st 
tion, We shall be pleased to hear fro] 
co-workers in the field on this matter. 
fessor Pratt is doing some commendable 
in Ohio, and the local papers have given 
space to reports of his lectures, S The 
(N. Y.) Commercial said of him, ** He is 
six and a half feet tall, broad-shoulderet 
with a splendid voice. But his bign 
body does not make one afraid of him, ! 
face is the most kindly and frank that | 
imagined, and his manner with child! 
diffident grown people is the essence o 


pathy.” 


N March 9th the Human Nature C 
Brooklya, N. Y., celebrated the birth 
Dr. Gall, who, one hundred years ag 
the first lecture on phrenology. The 1 
attracted a large number of interested J 


PnorEsson W. G. ALEXANDER has ri 
given a course of lectures ut. Hamiltot 
Oakland. He is a very entertaining s| 
a good examiner, and is making his a 
the phrenological field. It were Le 

hrenology if there were more men lik 

think it is high time that somethi;! 
done to protect the interests of all wel 
fied phrenologists, and expose all qu 


thar is nerpetrated in the name of phrei 
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MUNN & CO., 581 BROADWAY, NEW Yo 
Oldest bureau for secu 


ri 
Every patent taken out by Gb fs brought b 
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Scientific Americ 
IN EE CANET 


without ft. eek] : 
Fears $1.50 six months, MUNOZ 
BLISHERS, 361 Bradway, New York City 
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SECOND COMINC OF THE L 


And the writings of Emanuel Swedenbor ex 
in Scepticism and Divine Revelation, si 


By JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 

, A notable work in which are fully considerec 
light of Swedenborg's writings, the first cha 
Genesis—the Creation of Man and Woman, the 
of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, the Ark 
Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritualism, the Da 
of the New Jerusalem now descending from G 
ot heaven, the Incarnation, the Divine Trinity, 
and Heavenly Life, the End of the World a 
Second Coming of the Lord, the Resurrectic 
Suite of Infants and Gentiles in the Other Li 
New Jerusalem—the Church of the future ET 
Crown of all Churches. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERC! 
Ry the same author calls Attention to the Wor 
Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord 
New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 


The two works in one über volume, by m 
vents, ov, including Swe enborg's HEAVEN 
HELL (paper), 50 cents. 


Address Manager of the 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Soi 
20 Cooper Union. New Yorh, N. Y. 


DR, FOREST'S 
Health and Muscle Rol! 


This Roller is Gesigg 
bring the beneficial efft 
massage within the re 
all, 


Massage is the coming 
ment for all those co 
functional troubles like 
Pepsia, constipation, jau 

ihousness, nerve exhar 
debility, Anemia, neul 
rheuinatism, ete.’ It is 
less important measu| 
preserving health tha 
curing disease, 

The object of the £ 
or Muscle Roller is t 
massage practi 
;] fib iuto the h 
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Many of our readers, as parents, teachers, 

or students, are not familiar with our list of 
ublications, treating as it does of Phrenology, 

ental Science, Health and Hygiene, and kin- 
dred subjects. The Hon. J. C. Neal says, 
“ The result of my experience is that phre- 
nology is a revelation put by God himself 
within the reach of all his intelligent crea- 
tion, to be studied and applied in ali the rela- 
tions and in all the business of life. Can we 
think of or name anything of grenter utility 
than the ability to correctly estimate the men- 
tal strength and capacity of ourselves and 
those around us? Phrenology makes plain 
how and why one man differs from another, 
assisting everyone to understand himself, his 
children, his employees, his customers, his 
employers, his neighbors. This is the only 
science which dares attempt such a thing.” 

A catalogue containing a list of our publica- 
tions will be sent on application. Apply to 
FownER & WELLS Co., 27 East Twenty-first 
Street, New York. 

Agents wanted for the following books : 

A Diary of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

This is a hand-book of military information 
iu regard to the various army organizations in 
the United States; facts about the American 
civil and European wars; the armies of the 
world ; chronological history of the rebellion ; 
in fact it is a book of reference for all. Send 
for sample copies. Price, 25 cents. 


How to Raise Fruits, 

This pamphlet, being a hand-book of fruit 
culture for the million, is a guide to the prop- 
er cultivation and management of fruit-trees, 
grapes, and small fruits, with preliminaries to 
planting and transplanting, over-culture, etc. 

rice, 25 cents, postpaid, 


How to be Successful on the Road as a Commer- 
cial Traveller. 
By '* One who Knows all About It.” 

This book makes its bow in its third edition, 
showing that it is appreciated by the '* boys 
on the rond," in its instruction to them as 
commercial travellers ; in the art of influenc- 
ing others, so as to interest them in their plans 
and purposes by a knowledge of human nat- 
ure, easy address, and manners. Also infor- 
mation as to routes, cosey hotels, etc. Price, 
10 cents. 

How to Magnetise. 

In these days of popular interest in the sub- 
ject of hypnotism, magnetism, etc., the small 
brochure called ** How to Magnetise " will be 
welcome. While not a new book, it is recog- 
nized as a practical treatise on the choice, 
management, und capability of subjects, with 
instruction on the method of procedure. 25 
cents, postpaid. 


The Face as Indicative of Character. 
Appearing in its fifth edition, showing its 
poenis nnd that the public is interested in 
Shakespeare's text, '* All men's faces are true, 
whatsoever their hands are.” Another en- 
dorsement of physiognomy as one of the in- 
‘feations of character. The chapters ou the 
peeps’ the facial} poles, the nose, 
DISSEU DM, "TE z 
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LECTURE HALL TO RENT. 


We have completely refurnished our lect- 
ure hall, which will accommodate over one 
hundred people, and we should be glad to 
rent it to clubs or societies at a very reasona- 
ble price. The location is very central and 
convenient, only a few minutes’ walk from 
Broadway and Twenty-third Street. Address 
Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East Twenty-first 
Street, New York. 


ScHoors, colleges, or societies of any kind 
in need of new furniture, such as chairs,desks, 
writing-stands, etc., should correspond with 
The Andrews-Demarest Seating Co., 108 East 
Sixteenth Street, New York. S heir louse is 
one of the most reliable in the country. Their 
goods are the very best that can be obtained 
anywhere, and their prices are as low as is 
possible for thoroughly honest workmanship. 
See advertisement in another column. Write 
to them for catalogue. 


i , ? A cyclopedia of wit 
JOKER 5 DICTIONARY and Humor, according 
to subjects alphabetically arranged. Contains 326 pages 
of Jokes, Stories, Droll Yarns, and clever bits of rep- 
artee on every subject likely to come up in social in- 
tercourse. Order of your newsdealer, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, 25 cents. 
Address FowLER & WELLS Co., 27 East 21st St., N.Y. 


won PALMISTRY 


Practical Palmistry, a Treatise on Cheirosophy Based 
upon Actual Experiences. A late work by HENRY 
FRITH. Fully illustrated by Edith A. Langdon. 138 
pages. Price, so cents. 

How to Read Character in Handwriting, or the 
Grammar of Graphology. Described and illustrated 
by HENRY FRITH, with numerous autographs and 
explanatory diagrams of hand-writing selected from 
various sources. 138 pages. Price, 4ocents. 

A Manual of Cheirosophy, being a complete hand 
book of the twin sciences of Cheirognomy and Cheiro- 
mancy, by means whereof the past, the present, and 
future may be read in the formations of the hands. 
s Ep. HERON ALLEN. 319 pages, illustrated. Price, 

2.00. 

The Science of the Hand ; or, The Art of Recognizing 
the Tendencies of the Human Mind by the Observa- 
tion of the Formation of the Hands. Translated from 
the French of D'Arpentigny, by E. HERON ALLEN. 
444 pages, illustrat Price, $2.50. 

Any ox ail of the above sent on receipt of price. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St., New York. 


THE SPORTING DICTIONARY 


Contains the Professional and Technical Terms used 
in all popular sports aud games, and all games of play- 
ing cards. 

By GEORGE J. MANSON. 

“ Will be a welcome and constant friend.” 

—New York Spirit of the Times. 

Price, 25 cents, post-paid. Address 

CNION BOOK CO., Box 100, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In Response to many inquiries for works on 

almistry, etc., we have printed a list ofa few valuable 
Pooks on the subject. Shall be glad to fill orders for 
any of the works advertised at the prices quoted. We 
can also furnish Cheiro's ‘‘ Language of the Hand," a 
complete work on the sciences of cheirognomy and 
cheiromancy. Forty full-page illustrations, and over 
200 engravings of lines, mounts, and marks, with full- 
page reproductions of famous hands, also normal and 
abnormal hands taken from life. Price, $2.50. 

FOWLER & WELLS.CO. 
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HENRY C 
A PHRESOGRAPH FROM A P 


BY EDGAR C. B 


In theory, no doubt, we accord 
and praise to distinguished phi 
that are famous for voluntarily 
with the community. But in p 
or secretly, consciously or uncon: 
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persons imagine that it is an insu] 
ology to make allowance for this 
ties. But to an expert it is no 
calculations that have to be ma 
science, For example, Mr. Clews 
the back portion of the head whi 
instincts. He is a man of cordi 
ment for wife, home, and childre 
ings would monopolize his time, 
children he would be affectionat 
their financial independence, soci 
and esthetic development, and 

training. These considerations w 
tiveness, Approbativeness, Vene 


HENRY CLEV 


Ideality, ete., acting with his pare 
faculties doubtless influenced hir 
Such a man would never be attra 
not handsome and well connecte 
object to a sumptuous dowry. ] 
to fall desperately in love with a p 
less girl] like Jane Eyre, with nothi: 
goodness of heart to recommen” 
thing of the voluptuary abo 

of bow 1» setnntnael tae aa 
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arable difliculty in phren- 
nter-uction of the facul- 
nore perplexing than the 
e in almost every other 
Las considerable brain in 
h is devoted to the social 
| friendships and attach- 
; but none of these feel- 
In his treatment of his 
, but also solicitious for 
l distinction, intellectual 
lso moral aud religious 
wld spring from Aequisi- 
ttion, Conscientiousness, 
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tiveness, also forward from the ear along the base of the brain 
almost to the eyeball, The deficiency along this region is 
quite noticeable ina front view of the man. If we were 
going to caricature him we might make his head and face 
something like the two halves of an hour-glass. This hollow- 
ness in the base of the temple is caused chiefly by the lack 
of Alimentiveness, Bibativeness, and the lower or practical 
phase of musical talent. Mr, Clews enjoys music but has no 
talent for playing, and he is exceptionally abstemious in re- 
gard to both food and drink. Probably not one man ina 
hundred thousand is more indifferent to the convivial bowl. 
But just above the seat of appetite, or slightly above and 
forward of the top of the ear, there is a mass of brain which 
would have been a delight to Dr. Gall. This is a remark- 
able development of Acquisitiveness. In one of our por- 
traits it is very conspicuous, but as the photographers make 
a business of concealing the peculiarities that we are most 
anxious to show, we have found only this one picture that 
reveals the true form of the side-head. We think that the 
most sceptical and the most relentless opponents of phren- 
ology, as well as the most inapt students of the subject, will 
certainly appreciate this fact of organization and its relation 
to the principles of phrenology and the well-known charac- 
ler of the famous banker. Large as this development is, 
however, it can only be properly estimated by placing the 
Lands on both sides of the head and noting the diameter. 

This portion of the brain confers the sense of ownership, 
or the desire to accumulate, and naturally stimulates the in- 
tcllect to devise means of acquiring whatever is considered 
of value. As Mr. Clews is a man of intellect he prefers to 
make money by the use of his brains, In the financial race 
lie makes his head save his heels. With his large Acquisi- 
tiveness he appreciates the value of money and the feelings 
of other acquisitive business men much better thau the 
narrow-headed speculators, so that he is likely to keep 
rather closely within the methods of the regular trading 
world. In this way he will not only attract new customers 
from day to day, but he will retain them, an advantage 
which the narrow-headed business men, with their habits of 
"nlereharging one day and overcharging the next, are not 
so eertain to gain, Men with small Acquisitiveness dislike 
the routine of commercial life. They are impatient to get 
through with their work, and when they have a chance to 
" tleece a lamb,” they often shear so close to the hide that 
the victim is unwilling ever again to submit to the opera- 
Hon, 

Large Acquisitiveness, working with the reflective intellect 
i^ Mr. Clews, explains in a large measure his choice of 
banking as a vocation. As his mind prefers to deal in ab- 
structions he would not be interested in a business such as 
liavdware, groceries, dry goods, or any other kind of mer- 
chandise of a purely concrete nature. The latter would re- 
unire n strong lower forehead ; but in trading in money the 
perceptives are not especially needed. Stocks, bonds, bank- 
notes, ete., simply represent values, consequently they are 
evsily estimated by the mathematical and philosophical 
ole ^ of the mind, 


creed learned at his mother's kne 
accept without protest everythi 
conflict with his personal libertie 
that he has probably never had 
moment tlie correctness of the fai 
faculties all work together harm 
and Benevolence tempering eac] 
future, so that even misfortunes , 
other people may appear to hit 
stones to a haven of happiness. 
This is a phenomenal intellect 
only less evenly balanced as to hi 
less startle the world with his, 
served that the lower forehead it 
upper. However, the perceptiv4 
appear, from the fact that his , 
Form, size, and weight are rathe 
with the great width of the tem 
Ideality, have given Mr. Clews 
and skill, which he manifested 
graphy and fine pen drawing. 
Eventuality and Language : 
faculties he has displayed to advi 
Causality and Comparison are 
give the striking fulness to the 
part comprehensiveness of tha 
past for causes and precedent 
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to their language and customs, anc 
ness with them you must learn thi 
methods, and as nearly as possible 
associating with them. Any plans 
sionary work among them that do 
ure, at least, to the established 
must inevitably fail. 

This lack of adaptation in the 
counted for by the prevailing da 
which seems to give an invisible 
over-exertion. While the motive t 
cipal one among Mexicans, we se 
the vital and mental. In fact the : 
common, and occasional specimei 
classes seem to show that educatio: 
life are not necessary to an exces 
nervous system. Among the wor 
perament is quite common. But 
a white or brown skin are almost 
sandy or red hair is seen, but that : 
as an indication of temperament, 
is usually the result of intermarri 
tionality. 

From the prevailing dark type : 
them a people of strong passions, : 
and exciting sports, and of the u 
And such, indeed, is the case. 1 
gaming-table, horse-racing, and b« 
for the Mexican mind. They a1 
drinkers, seeming to prefer a moc 
tion ; the bilious element craving 
erate. Alimentiveness giving but 
cess. In the use of coffee and tc 
we notice the same temperance. 

The common Mexican blood is a 
Indian. The Spaniards who conqt 
seem to have married quite freely : 
lage Indians inhabiting the coun 
race that is neither Spanish nor I 
acteristics of both. The gentry pi 
pure Spanish blood, and thus we 
of Mexicans. But the chief differe 
intelligence of the Dons, or ruling 
same leading traits. 

Mentally we find the usual vai 
acter, but the average Mexiean he 
and high at Veneration and Firmne 
amply developed. Friendship esj» 
term Amigo (friend) so common i: 
form, but the expression of acti 
with the dominant temperament, . 
these people a peculiar eharm. 
servants of a Mexican plantation ni 
master and his family. Large Ven 
nent feature. Like the peopl 
they are noted for their es: 
of course, spring. from lar- 
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1 if you wish to do busi- 
ir ianguage, adopt their 
become & Mexican while 
for commercial or mis- 
Inot conform, in a meas- 
ustoms of the country, 


| Mexican is partly ac- 
rk motive temperament 
; dislike to change and 
mperament is the prin- 
plenty of examples of 
mental-motive is not un- 
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ment are undoubtedly the result of climate; and indeed, 
why should it be otherwise? Nature adapts her children 
to their surroundings. The Canadian has a broader head 
and stronger arterial circulation, adapting him to a cold 
and rugged climate. The Mexican has no need of these, 
nor could he keep them if he had them. But nature, in 
thus robbing the latter of energy and thrift, has amply pro- 
vided for his needs in the natural products of his country. 


CHARACTER IN EYES. 
BY CHARLES TODD PARKS. 


Much of the true inner nature of an individual may be 
interpreted by the shape as well as by the brightness and 
intelligence of the eye. Here are some of the recognized 
types, As each reveals some definite traits of character, 


that may be easily detected at a glance, it is interesting to 
observe their meaning. 
When the eye is straight, finely arched, clear, transpar- 


ent and modest, as in Fig. 1, there will be found a frank, 
hopeful disposition, one easily approached, sensitive and 
responsive, Such persons are not disposed to be suspi- 
cious. They feel and express emotions readily, take an op- 
timistie view of life, and act quickly upon impulse. Sincere 
and ardent in their attachments, they are more sentimental 
than passionate. Height of the opening lids discloses no- 
bility and elevation of character, but, when excessive, there 
is lack of tact and too much frankness for one’s own welfare. 
ees with narrow, half-closed eyes, like Fig, 2, are 
ttt x pe util : 
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Varolius, Spigelius, and other anntomists endeavored to show, 
in opposition to Galen, that the ventricles of the brain are 
not the factories and storehouses of the ‘ animal spirits,” 
and that they are more properly to be regarded as “ acci- 
dental structures" which have no other use than to receive 
the excreta and residuum formed during the nutrition of the 
brain. The faculties of the mind, such as perception, imag- 
ination, understanding, and memory, were banished from 
the ventricles, together with the animal spirits, and were 
located by some in the solid mass of the brain; by others, 
were affirmed to be properties of the immaterial and rational 
soul alone, and in nowise dependent on the body. 

Malpighi considered the cortical substance of the brain to 
be a true glandular structure. Willis, as we know, has been 
styled the “ father of Phrenology,” on account of the extent 
to which he assigned to each particular part of the brain a 
special influence on the mind. He held “that the cerebrum 
subserves the animal functions and the voluntary motions, 
the cerebellum the involuntary ; that a perception of all the 
sensations takes place in the ascending fibres of the corpora 
striata, and that through the descending fibres voluntary 
movements are excited ; that the understanding is seated in 
the corpus callosum, and memory in the convolutions, which 
are its storehouses ; that the animal spirits are generated in 
ne cortex of the cerebrum and cerebellum from the arterial 
blood.” 

Vieussens decided that ‘the pineal body is not the seat of 
the soul, but a lymphatic gland.” The successors of Willis 
adopted some of his doctrines but refuted others. Much 
bootless discussion was carried on by Boerhaave and others, 
as to the essential nature of the animal spirits, and in the 
early part of the eighteenth century the following views were 
also expressed as to the uses of certain portions of the brain. 
Vieussens placed the seat of imagination in the centrum 
ovale ; Lancisi and Peyronie maintained that all sensation is 
felt and motion excited in the corpus callosum. Meyer 
placed the seat of memory in the cortical matter, sensation 
at the origin of the nerves, and abstract ideas in the cere- 
bellum. Many, however, acknowledge that it was not pos- 
sible to determine the seat of the mental faculties with any 
accuracy, although there could be no doubt that nature had 
not formed so many and so various divisions of the cerebrum 
and cerebellum without an object. 

It is further interesting to note that Prochaska “ con- 
sidered it by no means improbable that each division of the 
intellect has its allotted organ in the brain,” though, as he 
himself frankly admitted, nothing definite could at that time 
be said on the subject. ‘Hitherto it has not been pos- 
sible,” he adds, “ to determine what portions of the cere- 
brum or cerebellum are specially subservient to this or that 
faculty of the mind. The conjectures by which eminent 
men have attempted to determine these are extremely im- 
probable, and that department of physiology is as obscure 
now as ever it was." That period has happily passed. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that it wns Prochaska him- 
self who first fully described the nature of “ reflex move- 
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There is a great deal of good in human nature. Let us find 
it wherever we can, from love of it, leaving the evil to be 
studied nsa duty. By this arrangement we need not neg- 
lect the important investigation of criminal passions and the 
proper means for their restraint. On the contrary, we may 
give to the latter subject all the time and effort it deserves. 
But let us raise the highest banner to virtue, and make its 
atmosphere, in our lives, as compared with evil, as the sun- 
shine is to night. 


THE LONDON CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


Our phrenological friends in England held a very inter- 
esting and noteworthy congress iu London, beginning 
March 9th, which was the anniversary of Dr. Gall's birth- 
day. Many addresses were given, besides messages of sym- 
pathy and congratulation from the United States and else- 
where, all of which we should be much pleased to copy from 
the report in the Phrenological Magazine if we had sufticient 
space. We shall have to content ourselves with the address 
of our venerable and distinguished co-laborer, Professor L. 
N. Fowler, the President of the Fowler Phrenological Insti- 
tute. Among the speakers were William Brown, Esq., J. P., 
F.F.P.L, on “ Phrenology in Business Life ;" C. W. Ablett, 
Esq., F.B.P.A.,, on ‘Skull and Brain ;" D. T, Elliott, Esq., 
F.F.P.L, on “Character Reading ;" Nicholas Morgan, 
Esq., on “ The Scientific Aspect of Phrenology ;" J. W. Tay- 
lor, Esq., F.F.P.L, F.B.P.A., on ‘Hygienic Phrenology ;” 
T. Timson, Esq., F.B.P.A., on “The Scientific Aspects of 
Phrenology ;" the Rev. Henry S. Clubb, on “ Food in Re- 
lation to Development of Character ;" Miss A, I. Oppen- 
heim, F.B.P.A., on * Phreno-Physiognomy ;" Leopold Bec- 
ker, Esq. (Paris), on “Phrenology in France ;" Jamshedjti 
Mehta, Esq. (Bombay), who sent a short but eloquent testi- 
mony to the object of the Centenary ; P. N. Chakraburtty, 
Esq. (India), on ** Advance of Phrenology in India ;" J. P. 
Keswick, Esq., on “The Practice of Phrenology ;" J. Dy- 
son, Esq., on *Is Mental Science in Harmony with Temper- 
ance Teaching and Sentiment?” J. Lobb, F.R.G.S., M.B.P.A,, 
on “The Pathological Side of Phrenology ;" S. Hoyland, 
Esq., on “The History of Phrenology in Sheffield ;" Dun- 
can Milligan, Esq. F.R.A.S$, on “Phrenology in Brad- 
ford ;" Mrs Burgwin, on “Mentally Weak Children ; " 
Trimbaklet J. Desai, Esq., on ** Phrenology as Regards Its 
Relation to Metaphysies ;" Miss J. C. Gray, L.R.C.P. 
(Edin.), on **Phrenology and Native Patients in India ;" 
Mrs. L. E. Laurie (Durban, S. Africa), on * Charity Expand- 
ed by Phrenology." 

Letters were read from Dr. Fowler Breakspear, Birming- 
ham; Mrs. C. Fowler Wells, Miss A. M. Fowler, Pro- 
fessor Nelson Sizer, and Edgar C. Beall, M.D., New York, 
and many others. 
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selecting instances of peculiar cranial conformation that hap- 
pen to suit our purpose while ignoring contradictory facts. 
Suppose that some of our opponents now take the pains to 
look for a very superior billiard-player whose forehead is the 
opposite of the type we have here described. We are sure 
they will never find him. When we say a “very superior 
player," we mean a man who can be classed with experts of 
national or international fame, and not a man who can simply 
play the cleverest game in his own little town, although the 
good players everywhere will be found, as a rule, to possess 
the perceptives noticeably large. In some of these cases, 
however, it would require an expert phrenologist to distin- 
guish the special development, from the fact that the talent 
might depend on highly cultivated faculties rather than nat- 
ural ability, and in combination with a good upper forehead 
also. But what we affirm is that the degree of talent pres- 
ent will be found to correspond to the degree of brain de- 
velopment, provided both are accurately estimated, allowance 
being made for the temperament as affecting the activity of 
the mental powers. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We sometimes hear criticisms of the drawings we publish, 
by persons who have had no experience in teaching phren- 
ology, and who are consequently unaware of the difficulty 
we encounter in explaining peculiar developments. Many 
people, when they look at our phrenological illustrations, 
have in mind, doubtless unconsciously, the idea of artistic 
effect, for the reason that most current magazines and books 
are filled with portraits which are not only not exaggerated 
in their peculiarities, but are actually toned down to a point 
considerably below the truth; and, being accustomed to 
these artistic pictures, our drawings appear exaggerated. 

In the matter of organic developments, either in the head 
or face, “truth is stranger than fiction.” If the observer 
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ANOTHER CONUNDRUM. 


WHO ARE THE OWNERS OF THESE NOSES? 


To every correct guesser of this question we will send 
THe PurenovoaicaL JournaL for one year. We dare not 
give very many pointers about these noses, for the reason 


that a feature so 
prominent is much 
easier identified 
than an ear, a chin, 
or a section of the 
head. We will say, 
however, that these 
noses belong to 
very eminent men, 
who may be said 
to occupy essential- 
ly the same plane 
of life, and to be, or 
to have been, en- 
gaged in the same, 
or almost the same, 
profession. They 
are, or have been, 
distinguished resi- 
dents of one of the 
largest cities in the 
East, other than 
NewYork or Brook- 


lyn. We suspect that neither of these men greatly admires 
the other. Both have sought to accomplish results essen- 
tially on the same lines, but, as may be imagined from 


their noses, they have 
worked by quite dif- 
ferent methods. 

We also offer two 
annual subscriptions 
for the best charac- 
ter analysis from these 
two noses, each writer 
to keep within the 
limits of five hundred 
words, and to write 
either with or without 
feeling sure of his 
guess. Ánswers must 
be received before the 
first of June. In the 
July issue we will pub- 
lish the best analysis 
received, together 
with some ideas of 
our own, and give the 
identity of the pos- 
sessors of the noses. 


— e 


“The best mother is she who carefully stu 
culiar character of each child and acts» with 
judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


DOMESTIC BLESSINGS. 
BY NELSON SIZER. 


Fig. 326. —BEkssrE L. THOMAS. — 
two and a half years old. She h 
head, a plump, substantial body, am 
perament distinguished for mellow 
ity,nnd geniality. That ample de 
of the cheek outward dn oe a 
good lung-power, She deeply 
fresh crga enjoys it. The fulne 
cheek outward from the mouth 

digestion; and the plump and sf 
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people, are apt to be self-conscious, or 
attention is awakened by artificial means. 
girl will be sound asa scholar, she willbe 
and correct in figures, good in music, 
cellentin language. She appears to be h 


FIG, 329.—MILDRED ROMAINE AENOLE 


and is likely to reach a good old age, w 
the ornament and life of the household 
will fill up every stitch of time with some, 
interesting and useful. 
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TO OUR CORRESP¢ \NDENTS, 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
will he answered in this department. Br 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, ] 
be propounded, if cor respondents shall exp, 
lo give them the benefit of an early consider: i 

Fr You Usk a Pskcposvw or INre 
write your full name and address. also, 
correspondents forget to sign their names. - 


€ 
A GooD Epucation.—G, B.—That is a! 
education only that is pursued in accord) 
with the type of the mental constitus 
This involves the co-operation of the te}! 
and the pareut in the care of n child’ 
serious study of the nature physio! 
the nervous organization. The e 
obtain the fundamental know 
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upon the mind. | Many peculiarities in the 
mental make-up of a person are explained in 
this way, whereas formerly they were a matter 
of conjecture or of mystery. 


AREA OF ORGANIC CENTRES. —W. C. S.— 
It is not claimed that an organ noted on the 
chart occupies all the space included in the 
lines that separate it thereon from other or- 
gans. The chart is a detail of comparative 
situation, and gives the approximate positions 
of the organs. So it is not claimed that Cau- 
tiousness, or Benevolence, for instance, occu- 
pies all the space where it is marked. The 
same may be said of the motor centres. Ex- 
periment shows their relative situation, but 
does not absolutely define their boundaries. As 
Dr. Beard says in his *' Encyclopedia of Medi- 
cine," observation may yet indefinitely extend 
the number of the organ centres, and demon- 
strate more completely the correspondence of 
brain function to the powers or faculties of the 
mind. The intellectual centres are more closely 
sitnated than the emotional and sensuous, and 
it is probable that we have much more nearly 
ascertained them than the latter. 


MENTALLY CHILDLEsS.—E. H.—We may 
conceive such a condition existing in a mar- 
riage as a mental inadaptation that is of a 
character to prevent fruitfulness, but such a 
state isexceedingly rare. Of course where this 
mental unfitness is so extreme as to cause 
separate living the result is clear. We assume, 
however, that our correspondent has not sepa- 
ratenessin view. The cause we should look for 
would be a physical one rather than a mental, 
yet; the power of mental influences can scarcely 
be limited, so extraordinary do they appear at 
times, The literature of sexual perversion 
contains extreme cases of effect as great as the 
above. 


THE MEDULLA OuLONGATA.—H. G. M.— 
This important part of the cerebro-spinal sys- 
tem has very properly engaged the close atten- 
tion of physiologists because of its relation to 
the nerves of sense in man and theanimals. It 
is found that those nerves of higher function, 
like the optic, facial, auditory, the fifth, etc., 
are traceable to parts higher up in the base of 
the cerebrum. Mr. Grimes was a writer of abil- 
ity and propounded views of important bear- 
ing, but since his publications there have been 
advances in neurology, and our acquaintance 
with the structure of the brain and of its func- 
tions has been extended. The bee has a brain, 
and so has the spider, facts revealed by the 
microscope. The medulla is a centre in which 
fibres are assembled from the spinal column 
below and from the cerebellum ; it is a point 
from which the nerves branch upward toward 
the cerebrum. And in it we find a specializa- 
tion of function, both motor and sensory, that 
bears a direct relation to the centres in the 
brain cortex and basal ganglia. Mr. Matteson 
has our thanks for the interest shown in his 
careful letter. wa 


LARGE OR SMALL DEVELOPMENT.—F. F. 


. Knowing the proporfional development of 
ji iead: ENSIS be when tbe cir- 


stood as one becomes better acquainted with 
comparative measurement. 


DELICATE FEATURES, FRESH, PURE CON- 
PLEXION.—M. S.—These usually characterize 
the mental temperament when found in marked 
preponderance, and that, of course, means a 
high impressibility of the intellectual and 
emotional faculties, a ready responsiveness to 
culture, and a not very robust physical con- 
stitution. Such persors ns Rachel, the trage- 
dienne, and Mrs. Le Favre, the art writer, may 
be mentioned as illustrating the character. 
Such persons are so early awakened to en- 
thusiasm that on occasion they are likely to 
overstrain their nerves. 


Low FOREHEADS AND COMEDY.—H. E. T. 
—The comic element, so far as appreciation of 
the humor of an incident or a personation is 
concerned, is largely due to the development 
of the faculty of Mirthfulness that lies in the 
anterior middle region of the lateral forehead. 
It may be strong in one with a low, receding 
forehead ; but in such case the want of imita- 
tion will prevent the representation of the 
characteristics of others except in a burlesque, 
mechanical way. ‘The average comic actor 
to-day is individual, has his own jokes—or his 
own way of presenting a funny character— 
and the public that supports the theatre or 
variety show, rather seems to prefer that sort 
of acting. 


Removina Moies,—J.5.—Several methods 
are proposed for this purpose: corrosive 
pastes, the cautery, the curette, and the elec- 
tric needle. The treatment must depend upon 
the character of the mole and its situation. 
You should consult a physician and not at- 
tempt to meddle with such growths yourself, 
as you inight produce a serious lesion. From 
our own observation we think well of the 
solar method. 


TAKING Casts or HANDS. —‘‘An interested 
Render" will find that it is by practice alone 
that he will become skilled in the art of ob- 
taining casts of the hand in plaster. The 
material for the purpose should be plaster of 
Paris—a good quality, easily mixing with 
the addition of water nud free from all Jumps. 
The plaster should be thin enough to flow 
easily over the object to be cast. The hand 
should be well washed with soap and dried ; 
then a little sweet-oil rubbed over it, a few 
drops being sufficient, especially for the palin. 
The hand should be placed, palm upward, 
upon a bed of towelling, dampened slightly, 
and in such a manner that the position will 
cause little discomfort, if any, to its owner. 
The operator must work rapidly to obtain a 
good result, as the plaster sets rapidly. A 
ladle or large tablespoon should be used to 
apply the plaster. After the plaster has fairly 
set, be careful in separating the margin of 
the mould from the towelling, so that the hand 
may be taken up from the table on which it 
has been resting before the plaster is re- 
moved, That can usually be done by merely 


reversing the hand, the operator supporting | 
the cast by one hand while he reverses with 
ote. ot H = y 


LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short ri 
such New Books aa publiahers sea fit tà 
In these reviews we seek to treat author 
lisher satisfactorily and justly, and ab 
nish our readers with such information 
enable them to forman opinion of the då 
of any particular volume for personal ý 
our wish to notice the better c of baod 
from the press, and we invite pul isheri 
the Editor with recent publications, 
those related in any way to mental und 
gical science, We can supply any of 
noticed at prices quoted. 


Tne COURAGE or HER ruby 
Novel. By CAROLINE A. HULING, 
THERESE STEWART, M.D. 12moj 
Chicago : Charles H. Kerr & Comp 

This is a story of independence of 
illustrated in a woman who has her à 
of the woman's relation to life an 
Probably the authors have been re 
previously advanced views of writers) 
Le Grand, Grant Ailen, etc., who, 
xerious or not appear to advocate au 
of the sexes apart from conventional $ 
and which will confer on the woman } 
ity of rights and privileges. We @ 
some insight into medical and su 
by the author associée, who knows a 
things, and it seems about the right: 
that associée to advise rather morg 
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MUNN & CO., 361 BROADWAY, New YORK. 
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Every patent taken out by us 1s brought befo 
the public by à notice given free of charge in t. 


Scientific America 


La eirenlatlon of any scientific paper fn t 
world. Splendidly illustrated, No intellige 

man should be without it Weekly, 83. 
ear; 81,00 alx months, Address, MUNN & CC 

BLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City. 
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SECOND COMING OF THE Lt 
And the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg cx)» 
in Scepticism and Divine Revelation. 


By JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 

A notable work in which are fully considered, 
light of Swedenborg's writings, the first chap 
Genesis -the Creation of Man and Woman, the G 
of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, the Ark, 
Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritualism, the Doc 
of the New Jerusalem now descending from Ge 
of heaven, the Ivecarnation, the Divine Trinity, a 
and Heavenly Life, the End of the World an 
Second Coming of the Lord, the Resurrectio: 
State of Infants and Gentiles in the Other Lif 
New Jerusslem—the Church of the future an 
Crown of all Churches. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY 
By the same author calls attention to the Won 
Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord t 
New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 


The two works in one paper volume, by nu 
cents, or, including Swedenborgs HEAVEN 
HELL (paper), «o cents. 


Address Manager of the 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Soc 
20 Caoper Union, New York, N. Y. 
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Talent and Character Create Success. 


Your Heap, Face, AnD Temperament REVEAL your powers and defects, and what 
profession, business, or trade promises for you, the best rewards, and also what 
kind of person is best adapted to you in Mannrack or as a Bustyess partner. Why 
hesitate and experiment in wrong directions to find your true Vocation, or why 
blindly seek or accept the 
wrong life COMPANION ? 

An hour's consultation with 
an expert Phrenologist will 
throw light on the right path to 
all that is best for you in life. 

Are you adapted to become 
a scholar in Literature, Sci- 
ence, Law, Medicine, Art, or 
Engineering, or should you 
be a Merchant or Mechanic, 
and in what line? You can 
do something for yourself, and 
) ——- —' the world needs your skill 
DELLA FOX. and talent and will reward REV. MR. SEDGWICK. 

your efforts appropriately. 

; These questions mean much for you and you can be aided in solving them. 
. Thousands gladly attribute their health, wealth, and happiness, as well as their 

rank and standing in the world, to the advice we have given them. 

In the office of Fowrer & Werts Co. may be daily found those whose long 

experience has made them expert in this work. Nowhere else in the world 
can be found 
equal facili- 
ties for 
teaching 
Phrenology, 
or equal ex- 
perience in 
applying its 
principles. 

Those liv- 
ing at a dis- 
tance can be 
correctly de- 
scribed by 
- photographs. 

REV. DR. FREEMAN. The “Mirror 
of the Mind” 
ives full directions as to pictures and measurements, and will be sent free. 

Please address Fowreg & Wetts Co., Office of the American Institute of 
st! a No. 27 East ies ni Street, New York, 
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Very likely the first time you buy 


CONSTANTINF'S 
PINE TAR SOAP v 
(Persian Healing) 


you buy it because it is soap, and you expect it 
to do the part of ordinary soap. After using you 
find (unlike ordinary soap) it doesn't only cleanse 
—it softens the skin, removes roughness, heals 
pimples and irritation, and is beautifying to the 
complexion. The second time you buy it—well, 
those who use it know why. Ask them,— All 


druggists. 
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His intellect was philosophical, his be- 
nevolence his ruling spirit, his integrity 
unquestioned, his industry and useful- 
ness unsurpassed. He was known as 
*the father of the common school sys- 
tem." In Massachusetts, though in his 
day there were no better common 
schools, he reformed them, and made 
them a light and a guide for others un- 
equalled. To his labor and his genius 
the best public schools of the present 
day are largely indebted; his work was 
their model. 

Always a student of mental philos- 
ophy, he ardently adopted the teach- 
ings of Spurzheim, who instructed the 
best thinkers of Massachusetts by his 
lectures in 1832, and Horace Mann was 
cne among a score of great thinkers 
who loved Spurzheim, and stood, in 
November, uncovered at his grave. 

When I became examiner in the of- 
fice of Fowler & Wells, photography 
(known in this country but eight years) 
had not yet made the faces of all publie 
men common. Horace Mann was in- 
troduced to me as a subject for exam- 
ination by Mr. Samuel R. Wells. I had 
no idea who my subject was, for from 
that day to this it has been the custom 
in this office, when an eminent stranger 
came in and the business department 
met him and knew his rank, he was in- 
troduced to me like an X-ray, unknown, 
unnamed. During the examination, I 
never felt more inspired or more as if I 
were walking a tight rope across the 
gorge of Niagara, but there was enough 
in him to make me feel strong. When 
hne went from the examination-room 
into the business department, with his 
name still unknown to me, he asked 
Mr. Wells how it was possible for a 
stranger to know him so well. “For,” 
said he, *he has told me many things 
which I know to be truce, that I am sure 
my wife does not know, and I think Dr. 
lowe (his life-long intimate friend) 
does not know." 

That magnificent forehead, with its 
great Causality, Human Nature, Benev- 
olenee, and Agreeableness, combined 
to make the expression of his face di- 
vine. 
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Horace Mann was born in the town 
of Franklin, Norfolk Co., Mass., May 
4,1796. His father was a man of feeble 
health, and died of consumption. Hor- 
ace inherited weak lungs, and from the 
age of twenty to thirty he just skirted 
the fatal shores of that disease on which 
his father had been wrecked. "This in- 
herited weakness, combined with a 
highly mental temperament, and ag- 
gravated by a want of judicious physi- 
eal training in early life, gave to his 
sensitive organization a keenness of 
susceptibility which nothing but habit- 
ual self-restraint could ever have con- 
trolled. He was an apostle of educa- 
tion; and with a brilliant intellect and 
the most exalted moral sentiment he 
carried his weak body with unflagging 
effort to the very gate of Heaven. 

In a letter to a friend, he said: “I 
regard it as an irretrievable misfortune 
that my childhood was not a happy one. 
By nature I was elastic and buoyant, 
but the poverty of my parents subjected 
me to continual privation. I believe 
in the rugged nursing of Toil, but she 
nursed me too much. In the winter I 
was employed in in-door and sedentary 
occupations which confined me too 
strictly, and in the summer when I 
could work on the farm the labor was 
too severe, and often encroached upon 
the hours of sleep. As to my early 
habits, whatever may have been my 
shortcomings, I can still say that I have 
always been exempt from what may be 
called common vices. I was never in- 
toxicated in my life, unless, perhaps, 
with joy or anger. I never swore—in- 
deed, profanity was always most dis- 
gusting and repulsive to me. And, I 
consider it always a climax, I never 
used the vile weed in any form. I early 
formed the resolution to be a slave to 
no habit. For the rest, my public life 
is almost as well known to others as to 
myself, and, as it commonly happens to 
public men, others know my motives a 
great deal better than I do.” 

He entered the Sophomore class of 
Brown University, Providence, in Sep- 
tember, 1816. He forgot all idea of 
bodily limitation to mental effort. He 
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was a marked man among his associ- 
ates, narked and remembered for those 
peculiarities of character which ever af- 
ter distinguished him: First, his bold 
and original thinking; second, a horror 
of cant and sham which made him at- 
tack with invective and satire all who 
resorted to them for selfish purposes. 
He saw not only Ten Commandments, 
but ten thousand. Hence the delicacy 
of his moral sense, hence his uniform 
and stern purity of life, hence his un- 
compromising hostility to the iniqui- 
tousness and sin of immorality of any 
kind, or by whomsoever committed. 
After graduation he entered the law 
school at Litehfield, Conn., and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1823. The inflex- 
ible rule of his professional life was 
never to undertake a case that he did 
not believe to be right. Ile used to sav 


that in this conscious conviction of 
nght there was a magnetism, and he 


only wanted an opportunity to be put 
in communication with a jury in or- 
der to impregnate them with his own 
belief. 

In 1827 he was elected a representa- 
tive to the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
He was never a_ political partisan. 
Among all his speeches, filling as they 
do the whole circle of moral, social, and 
economie subjects, not a single speech 
or partisan political article of his is any- 
where to be found, for he never made 
or wrote one. 

Mr. Mann most signalized his legis- 
lative life in the establishment of the 
State Lunatic Hospital of Worcester. 
This benevolent enterprise was eon- 
ceived, sustained, and carried through 
the House by him alone, against the 
apathy and indifference of many, and 
the direct opposition of some promi- 
nent men. 

He moved to Boston in 1833, and en- 
gaged in the practice of law. He was 
four years elected to the State Senate, 
and in 1836 that body elected him its 
president, and re-elected him in 1837, 
in which year he aceepted the office of 
secretary of the Board of Edueation of 
Massachusetts. His reports to the State 
are masterpieces of studious care and 
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far-reaching sagacity. During the 


twelve vears of his secretaryship, it is 
difficult to speak of his labors without 
the appearance of exaggeration. In re- 
gard to the tenth Annual Report, the 
Edinburgh Review says : ** This volume 
is indeed a noble monument of a civil- 
ized people, and if America was sunk 
beneath the waves it would remain the 
fairest picture on record of an ideal 
commonwealth.” 

Well might he say, as he did in his 
report in 1848, that “from the time I 
accepted the secretaryship in June, 
1837, until May, 1848, when I tendered 
my resignation of it, I labored in this 
cause an average of not less than fifteen 
hours a day; that, from the beginning 
to the end of this period I never took a 
day for relaxation, and that months and 
months together passed without my 
withdrawing a single evening from 
working hours to call upon a friend. 
My whole time was devoted. if not 
wisely, vet continuously and cheerfully, 
to the great trust confided to my 
hands.” 

On the 22d of February, 1848. John 


Quincy Adams, a representative in 
Congress, died in Washington. A suc- 


cessor was to be chosen, but where was 
one to be found? Mr. Mann was named, 
and at once the only question was 
whether he would accept the office if 
tendered, 

He was elected to Congress by an 
overwhelming majority, receiving S - 
GOO votes out of 13,000 votes, and wa 
re-elected in 1850, against two dinis. 
ing candidates, 

Harvard College honored herself by 
conferring the degree of Doctor of 
Laws on Mr. Mann. On September 15, 
1852, he was chosen president of An- 
tioch College, Ohio. This college was 
a departure from all others. It was es- 
tablished on a most liberal basis as to 
denominational tenets, and it offered 
equal opportunities for education to 
both sexes. 

His labors were many and great to or- 
ganize the new college, and he inspired 
it with his lofty ideals. His frail con- 
stitution suceumbed to his multiplied 
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labors, and on August 2, 1859, his pure 
spirit was released in a blaze of glory. 
The Christian Register said of him : 
“His real greatness never shone out 
more than in the death hour. When he 
was told that he had but a few hours to 
live, his brain flashed up with all the 
glow of its best days, and he talked at 
least two hours in a strain of almost 
supra-mortal eloquence. The members 
of his family, students remaining dur- 
ing the vacation, and many of his 
neighbors were called in at his request, 
and he had for each some word of warn- 
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ing or cheer. It was particularly note- 
worthy that his remarks to each person 
had some specific pertinency of adap- 
tation. His ideas, and the language in 
which he clothed them, were really 
grand, and amazed us all to silence— 
nay, melted us all to tears. A signal 
sweetness and tenderness pervaded ey- 
ery word. Not often in a lifetime does 
one have the privilege of witnessing 
so great a scene. I am forced to con- 
fess that I have never before appreci- 
ated the softness of the core that this 
masculine heart contained.” 


————9———— — 
THE NEW DISCOVERY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Bv H. 8. Drayton, M.D. 


d gis attention of the public at large 
has been unusually awakened to 
the consideration of a new discovery in 
photography. The readers of the 
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From Scientitic American, 
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opaque. The new agent, the X-rays, 
as the discoverer calls them, is a form 
of energy, not light strictly as we know 
light, which is elicited by a method of 


ANATOMY OF A FISH SHOWN BY RADIOGRAPILY, 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL must be, for 
the most part, aware that Professor 
Roentgen, of Wuerzburg, has produced 
light effects by which the possibility 
is fairly demonstrated of showing the 
interior structure of many substances 
commonly regarded heretofore as 
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associating electrical currents with the 
sensitive photo-plate, employing for 
the purpose vacuum tubes of glass, into 
the extremity or side of which the ter- 
minal wires of a battery pass. 
According to late experiments, a cur- 
rent of moderate strength from a static 
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or plate battery will excite an ordinary 
Crookes tube sufficiently to produce 
most of the results that have been given 
to the publie by experimenters in Eu- 
rope and this country. The Crookes 
tube represents as low a vacuum as can 
be obtained, while other tubes of a less 
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readily through that metal than glass. 
An ordinary photographic camera may 
be employed with an aluminum shut- 
ter, which is kept closed for the reason 
just stated. 

The term radiography has been sug- 
gested by a Philadelphia experimenter 
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degree of exhaustion have been used 
with good results. 

The X-rays start from the negative 
wire, aluminum being regarded as es- 
pecially adapted as its terminal in the 
tube, which may be provided with an 
aluminum slide or “window” through 
which the rays may pass, it having been 
found that they make their way more 
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ROENTGEN, 


as more appropriate to the process than 
photography. After the exposure of 
the sensitized plate, it is developed in 
the usual manner. 

Flesh, some metals in thin plates, 
leather, wood, paper, and other simi- 
larly dense substances are more or less 
translucent to the X-rays, while bone, 
silver, lead, etc., are measurably imper- 
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vious. The experiments now being 
made by many electricians and others 
are bringing out new features almost 
daily, and interest in the singular phe- 
nomena is of course increasing. The 
experiments made on living and dead 
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of the skeleton to the softer tissues, and 
a needle that had been “lost” in the 
palm. Of course, these results suggest 
many possibilities of use for the process 
to physicians and surgeons, as an aid to 
the diagnosis of wounds and diseases. 
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tissues have shown the value of the 
process for purposes of a medical diag- 
nosis. The ray penetrates through the 
flesh and reveals the anatomical struct- 
ure of a given part, say the hand, in a 
striking manner. An illustration. of 
the anatomy of a fish is given herewith. 
This from a negative made by Professor 
Vicentini, of Padua. It is exceedingly 
fine in detail. 

Several experiments that we have 
seen of radiography were very suecess- 
ful. One exhibited a living hand, which 
showed clearly the relative proportions 
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Where the probe would fail to reveal a 
foreign body, the Roentgen process 
might clear up the obscurity of an ex- 
amination, and save a life. It is even 
probable that, had this method of 
studying the human body been known 
a dozen years or so ago, the bullet that 
snatched a President of the United 
States from the midst of his duties and 
honors might have been found early, 
and a long and painful series of opera- 
tions been spared him. Then, among 
the possibilities of the future develop- 
ment of this discovery, may we not ex- 
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pect that of our ability to penetrate be- 
neath the wrappings of the brain and 
study its tissues and circulation, and at 
our leisure note the normal relation of 
convolution to convolution, and also 
the effects of sensor and motor impres- 
sion upon the special centres. Could 
we but see as through a glass the won- 
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derful play of parts intellectual and 
emotional, there is little doubt that 
what we now know of mind function 
would have new and overwhelming 
demonstration, and our science of 
character would be greatly extended in 
value and usefulness. 


—————9—————— 


HYPNOTIC EXPERIMENT AS PROOF OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Bx G. STERLING WINES. 


HAVE long been of the opinion, 

from what I have read of experi- 
ments made regarding the localization 
of the phrenological organs by hypnotic 
suggestion, that the deductions arrived 
at from those experiments have not, in 
many instances at least, been based on 
purely scientific data. As I understand 
the method of conducting these experi- 
ments, it has been usually as follows: 
After placing the subject in a hypnotic 
state. the experimenter has touched cer- 
tain organs of the brain, and the subject 
has carried into action the natural ten- 
dency of the particular characteristics 
of those organs. 

Those who have had much experi- 
ence with sensitives should be aware 
that while in the hypnotic trance they 
are, in a greater or a less degree, clair- 
voyant; and that the extent of the de- 
velopment of the clairvoyant faculty 
varies with individual mentalities, tem- 
peraments, ete. Since we have become 
more familiar with the laws of mental 
telegraphy, we are learning that it is 
possible for psychics to read the mind 
of the hvpnotizer, to sense the emotions 
that he feels, and to experience the iin- 
pressions that his mentality receives. 

For the purpose of producing these 
sensations it is not necessary to come 
into physical contact with the subject. 
The latter may be blindfolded, yet, 
upon the hypnotizer taking into his 
mouth different substances, such as salt 
or sugar, acids, sweets, or bitters, the 
taste of each may be transferred to him. 
If the hypnotizer pricks himself with a 
pin, the subject will often feel immedi- 
ately the sensation of being so pricked, 
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and in the corresponding part of his 
body. Thus an almost innumerable 
succession of experiments of every kind 
have proved that any physical or mental 
impression may be transferred from one 
hypnotizing to one hypnotized. 

From this it may be seen that when 
we place our hands on any organ of the 
brain, having in our minds a certain 
line of conduct which we desire the sub- 
ject to pursue, we are naturally giving 
a mental suggestion which the subject 
may apprehend clairvoyantly or tele- 
pathically. It is possible, therefore, 
that in all these cases the following ac- 
tion or actions may be consequent on 
the mental suggestion thus communi- 
cated, and not from any physical excita- 
tion of the organ produced by the touch 
of the operator. Even if a person not 
familiar with the special development 
of particular organs does the touching, 
the suggestion may be received from 
the person who prompts the novice. Of 
course this view of the case is not likely 
to be satisfactory to all experimenters. 

In a recent conversation with Profes- 
sor Drayton upon this subject, I found 
that the criticism here made wus ac- 
cepted by him as in the main valid. He 
related to me some experiments lately 
made on similar but somewhat more 
satisfactory lines. The subject being 
placed in the hypnotic state, he ran his 
hands at random over his head, without 
intending or desiring to touch any par- 
ticular organ. The effect was as fol- 
lows: 

Ie supposed, for instance, that he 
had touched the organ of tune, but the 
subject, instead of singing, expressed a 
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desire for something nice to eat. In 
fact, the organ excited by the hand of 
the operator had been that of alimen- 
tiveness. 

While we must in fairness admit that 
this and similar experiments are to some 
extent in advance of those before spoken 
of, in which there were decided attempts 
to localize, it may still be questioned 
whether a skilled phrenologist could 
run his hand over a human head with- 
out consciously or unconsciously recog- 
nizing the organ on which his finger 
rested. Again, in the subject of the ex- 
periment just related there might have 
been a large development of alimentive- 
ness, while the musical element might 
have been correspondingly small or en- 
tirely absent. In this case there would 
be no response to the suggestion of 
singing, as there would be no natural 
capacity to respond to such suggestion. 

This would perfectly correspond to 
most experiments made with subjects 
in hypnosis, in which it has been shown 
that while they readily act upon sugges- 
tions agreeable to their own character- 
istics, they offer a powerful resistance 
to those which are strongly antagonistic 
to their native propensities. In exper- 
iments conducted with a view to ascer- 
taining the possibility of predicting the 
future actions of subjects under hyp- 
notic suggestion, I have constantly 
found a readiness to carry out those 
suggestions which corresponded to the 
phrenological development ; and vice 
versa. This forms a real test of the re- 
lation subsisting between the develop- 
ment of organs and the character of the 
individual; but when the operator, with 
the intention of producing certain acts 
on the part of the subject, endeavors 
by manipulation to increase the activity 
of the organ assumed to be the seat of 
the desire to perform such acts, it is im- 
possible to determine absolutely wheth- 
er such resultant actions proceed from 
the manipulation or the mental sugges- 
tion of the hypnotist. 

In all these experiments one special 
organ is abnormally excited by manipu- 
lation with a particular object in view. 
Other organs co-related with it are, for 
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the time being, lost sight of. This co- 
relation of all organs ought to be con- 
stantly borne in mind, in order to strike 
that just balance which alone can make 
our experiments of any really scientific 
value. 

The precise phenomena resulting 
from hypnotic suggestions made with 
reference to the action of one organ 
must be modified by the relative 
strength of the other organs, exactly 
as in the normal state. It must also 
be remembered that every organ is un- 
der an exaggerated stimulus, owing to 
the psycho-electrie condition manifest- 
ed in hypnosis. The accurate estimate 
of the co-related powers of all the or- 
gans in a man’s head will enable us to 
determine his probable course of action 
under ordinary conditions. His action 
under the special excitation of one or- 
gan will enable us to predict with toler- 
able certainty his line of conduct under 
powerful provocation of that particular 
kind. In either case it is necessary 
properly to localize the organs. By 
comparison of the readiness with which 
he will carry into effect hypnotic sug- 
gestions and of his cranial development, 
the accuracy of this localization may be 
established in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

While we may, no doubt, consider it 
proved beyond question that a certain 
phrenological development will indi- 
cate a probable line of conduct, it is not 
possible to predict absolutely that such 
a line of conduct will necessarily in all 
cases follow. Education, environment, 
and heredity are all important factors 
which must be taken into considera- 
tion. Thus, with a given combination 
of faculties we may anticipate certain 
results, but if the ancestral line dating 
back a few generations were known, our 
predictions might be made with much 
more certainty. Exceptions to this 
must of course be made in cases where 
the general phrenological development 
displays so marked a bias toward some 
particular mental or moral characteris- 
tie that all chances of error are obvi- 
ously eliminated. 

That any person will in practical life 
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manifest in any given case all the inner 
promptings of his nature is more than 
the most skilful phrenologist would feel 
justified in claiming. For example, we 
might state whether a man would make 
a good musician, author, civil engineer, 
or physician, yet could not predict with 
certainty that he would become a mur- 
derer or thief, except in the case of con- 
genital criminals, certain developments 
might point more or less strongly in 
that direction, but modifications pro- 
duced by environment must, as we have 
already seen, be taken into account. It 
is true that the development of the 
pbrenological organs may show ances- 
tral traits, but we often find instances 
of families all the members of which are 
strictly moral with one glaring excep- 
tion. Even where there has been a suc- 
cession of upright lives, this is some- 
times the case, and it becomes necessary 
to go back four or five generations to 
find any cause for this seeming diver- 
gence from a natural law. Under hyp- 
notic suggestion the influence of hered- 
ity, taken in conjunction with natural 
bias, and the modifications produced by 
environment, may, I think, be accu- 
rately determined. From the co-rela- 
tion of hypnotic suggestion, heredity 
and phrenological development of the 
individual, it is possible to estimate the 
ccurse of life, and arrive at data of 
greater scientific value than by any 
other method. 

The experiments which I have been 
enabled to make have sufficed to con- 
vinee me concerning two most impor- 
tant points: First, that in the condition 
of hypnosis the subject will respond to 
those suggestions which his phrenolog- 
ical development will show him to be 
naturally prone to accept; second, that 
the character of the individual remains 
unchanged under hypnosis—that the 
naturally moral are not transformed 
into immoral persons, or the reverse. 
The cranial development indicates the 
line of conduct that may be expected in 
each case, whether hypnotic suggestion 
has been employed or otherwise. 

The study of human character phren- 
ologieally may not inaptly be compared 
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to a consideration of the endless variety 
of words which may be represented by 
different combinations of the letters of 
the alphabet, or the innumerable melo- 
dies which may be composed by dif- 
ferent arrangements of eight musical 
notes. Of all the millions of human 
beings who ever lived, or ever will live, 
no two are exactly alike in character 
any more than in feature. When, in 
addition to this, we consider the endless 
variety of conditions which confront 
humanity, it must become apparent 
that to predict absolutely a certain line 
of conduct on any particular occasion 
is not possible. But by placing a man 
in a state of hypnosis in imaginary sit- 
uations and making suggestions, it is 
possible, by his acceptance or refusal of 
the suggestion to determine what would 
be his course of action out of the hyp- 
notic state under conditions precisely 
similar. An examination of the phren- 
ological organs of the same subject then 
becomes the most satisfactory experi- 
mental test that can be applied to estab- 
lish the degree of exactness justly ac- 
ereditable to the science. No safer 
method of obtaining accuracy has yet 
been discovered than the comparative 
method of phrenological examination, 
and no surer experimental way of arriv- 
ing at a scientific knowledge of the lo- 
ealization of the various organs than a 
comparison of their action under hyp- 
notie suggestion. 
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NOTE BY THE EDITOR.—In a series of 
experiments made by Prof. Drayton, he 
says that much care was taken to avoid 
the error mentioned by Dr. Wines. In 
one instance the subject was hypnotized 
by a gentleman not conversant with the 
phrenological localizations. Then a fin- 
ger of the hypnotizer was laid upon an 
organ and the hypnotizer was requested 
simply to will a manifestation of the fac- 
ulty, he not being informed as to the 
nature of the organ touched. In several 
instances, owing to the awkwardness at- 
tending this method, mistakes were made 
in applying the finger, and expressions 
were obtained, sometimes very marked, 
that were totally unexpected to Prof. 
Drayton, while the hypnotizer insisted 
that his own mind, if entertaining any 
thought at all, was remote from the sub- 
ject matter of the manifestations. 
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ATTITUDE AND EXPRESSION, 


* Look on this picture here and then on this.”—Shakespeare. 


JAUSALRUS has very much to do 
with the expression of the face. 
Not long since an enterprising photog- 
rapher introduced a method for making 
multiple portraits by a single exposure, 
these portraits giving different views of 
the head and face. A series of mirrors 
are so adjusted that the sitter, standing 
in their common centre, is taken several 
times at once, but the different reflec- 
tions of his head and face show him in 


him from one point of view, we will get 
ideas as to his mental nature quite vari- 
ant from those that would be obtained 
from another point of view. 

It is accepted generally by physiolo- 
gists that the hemispheres of the brain 
operate differently because of their dif- 
ferences of activity or function. Some 
are convinced that the left brain has 
much more to do with the mentality 
than the right, the latter being more 
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as many attitudes. One who sees a 
series of portraits thus made on one 
plate is struck by the differences of ex- 
pression indicated by the different po- 
sitions of the head. A slight change 
of position will, in most cases, make a 
marked dilference in the appearance of 
the physiognomy. 

From a considerable stock of photo- 
graphs the accompanying illustrations 
have been selected for the purpose of 
convincing the reader, who has not 
given much thought to the matter, that 
a given attitude will be productive of 
impressions upon others that may be 
favorable or unfavorable, according to 
the point of view from which it is ob- 
served. It may be hard to realize that 
ihe two sides of one face may be very 
different; and so, if we are looking upon 
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concerned in the physieal or vegetative 
life. Soit may follow that the left side 
of the face will express quite different 
qualities. It will be noticed pretty gen- 
erally that the left side has a smoother 
outline than the right. "Thought tends 
to sharpen feature, to render the frame- 
work of muscle and bone more apparent 
through the *velvet," and so the left 
side being rounder may have a more 
agreeable expression. We might say, 
as a rule, that we should look at the 
right side for our indicia of the energy 
and spirit of the character. ; 

Let one make an experiment of this 
when in company. Cover up one-half 
of a person's face, or arrange a screen so 
that one-half of his face, from the hair 
to the chin, will be concealed, and let 
the company consider that for a time. 
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Then transfer the screen to the other 
side. The difference of expression, of 
the general characteristies, of the two 
sides as thus revealed will be, in some 
people, quite surprising. "The eye has 
a marked effect always, and may modify 
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The left side is fuller than the right. 
The forehead seems to be stronger 
on the left side; there is a more pleas- 
ant, genial tone, a decidedly more ac- 
tive expression on that left side. On 
the right, as in No. 2, it is compara- 
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greatly an impression at first derived 
without its consideration. 
Turning now to our illustrations; 


AND IV, 


tively passive, rounder in outline, the 
eye itself showing much less animation. 
Illustrations 3 and 4 represent a gen- 


FIGS. V. 


Nos. 1 and 2 represent views of a lady 
friend taken at the same time. No. 1 
shows the left side of the face; No. 2 
the right. With the exception of the 
poise, we have about the same area of 
face exhibited—what the artists term 
a three-quarter view, and yet the vari- 
ation of expression is decidedly marked. 
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tleman. In No. 4 we have a full-face 
view; in No. 3 the three-quarter view. 
The difference is striking. The three- 
quarter view is decidedly more agree- 
able. It expresses more character, more 
of the man, so to speak, than the other, 
and at the same time is better looking. 
The full view shows on the right side 
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of the face much irregularity; the cheek 
is contracted, pinched; the eye is small- 
er, the mouth awry. This gentleman's 
left side is pleasing, decidedly. 

In Nos. 5 and 6 the contrast is even 
more striking. No, 6 exhibits in the 
profile a fine arch. It intimates an ac- 
tive brain, with elements of sentiment 
and integrity that are decidedly influ- 
ential. Few men look well in profile. 
In this case we have a gentleman whose 
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examination of Nos. 7 and 9. The 
principle already defined applies to the 
marked difference between the right 
and left expression. The left face is 
pleasant, kindly, cheerful, agreeable in 
every way. The expression of the right 
side is depressing; one would infer that 
the owner was lacking in cheer and 
hope; that his feelings bordered upon 
the morbid; that he was despondent— 
inclined to find fault and irritable— 
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photographs should be of that descrip- 
tion, as the front views are not likely to 
be regarded by the general public as at 
all handsome. It is a face that indi- 
cates nervous intensity; a kind nature, 
but one very sensitive and responsive. 
An observer would easily gather the lat- 
ter idea from a view of this face, and, 
not knowing him, would not give its 
owner the credit for these genial qual- 
ities which really belong to his nature. 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9 are three views of the 
same person, it need hardly be said. We 
have here profile, and right and left 
presentations of face. The differences 
are marked. One would scarcely think 
that the man had such a nose from an 


one of those men who carry an air about 
them that throws cold water upon the 
surface of things social. 

The leading sides of our nature may 
be said to be illustrated in this way in 
the face; but we have more than two 
sides. Human nature, indeed. is many- 
sided, and its expression in conduct is, 
for the most part, dependent upon en- 
vironment. A given group of circum- 
stances or suggestions acting upon a 
certain group of mental centres brings 
into relief and activity the nature and 
effect of those faculties, and for a result 
we have the manifestation of a trait be- 
longing to the character. H. S. D. 
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ORDER: ITS USES AND ABUSES, 


By NELSON SIZER. 


N the April number of the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL we discussed Or- 
der as an element of fixedness, adjust- 
ment, and the instinet of the mind ex- 
pecting method and regularity in the 
location of things and in the processes 
which are carried on in nature and in 
art. 

This feeling is so much a part of nat- 
ure that men and animals get accus- 
tomed to certain ways and do not like 
to change. In the training of wild and 
of domesticated animals the animals 
get used to signs and signals: and they 
perform certain duties and obey certain 
requirements under certain fixed con- 
ditions. Take the car-horses, for in- 
stance: when one bell is sounded, they 
&top and wait, and sometimes they wait 
restlessly; and when they hear two taps 
of the bell it is as much a monition to 
them to start as it is for the driver; he 
takes off the brake and the horses start. 
Therefore, when we think of Order as 
an element of mental life and daily 
habit, we see the masterful effect that 
it has upon character and conduet. 

There is also a further meaning to 
Order. It has to do with cleanliness, 
with that which is neat, fit, and suit- 
able. Possibly the faculty of Compar- 
ison, or criticism, and the faeulties of 
Ideality, Constructiveness, and Cau- 
tiousness may have much to do with the 
elegant and appropriate arrangement 
of things. Good housekeeping pre-sup- 
poses svstem in the location of things, 
and cleanliness, tidiness, and elegance 
in the adjustment of them. Disorder 
means the misplacing of things, and it 
also means an improper and untidy use 
of things. We have noticed that when 
the dishes are brought to the table a 
good housekeeper looks sharplv at the 
glass. the china, and the silver, to study 
their cleanliness; and sometimes we 
have seen plates sent back to be treated 
with a clean napkin before they could 
be used. Furniture may be in its proper 
place; but it may be more or less cov- 
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ered with dust, or not clean from care- 
less handling. Therefore neatness is a 
part of Order. 

I remember a friend of mine who was 
inclined to be slovenly in the house. 
He would expectorate tobacco-juice on 
the kitchen floor. When I first saw it, 
I supposed it was an accident; that he 
was accustomed to do the same while 
at his work and that he had forgotten 
himself. Ina moment, however, he re- 
peated it, and again and again, taking 
a clean place for it every time. J ex- 
pected his wife would frown and re- 
monstrate with him, but she did not. 
She was good-natured, and rather mel- 
low and pliable, while he was masterful 
and mandatory; and therefore she had 
not trained him to be careful, neat, and 
cleanly. In the course of vears his wife 
was called to her reward, where “noth- 
ing that detileth” is permitted to go; 
and where such weary wives are at rest. 
Some vears later T called to see this 
&une friend, who had married a second 
wife, and was then residing on a farm. 
He was plowing in the field, and so I 
went over to greet him. We chatted a 
while; and then he unhitehed his team 
from the plow and went to the house 
with me. As we entered the cleanly 
kitchen, I noticed at onee that every- 
thing was as bright and as neat as it 
cenld possibly be; and my friend apol- 
ogized that his wife unfortunately hap- 
pened to be out for the afternoon, and 
said to me, “I will put on another pair 
of shoes and go with you to the village 
to see some friends.” As he took off his 
shoes, sitting in the kitchen, there hap- 
pened to be some dry earth in them 
which had come from the furrowed 
field and was spilled on the bright, 
clean floor. As soon as he saw it he 
said, “Oh! what have I done?” He then 
goi a brush and dust-pan and cleaned 
up the floor nicely and put everything 
neatlv in its place, then he tiptoed 
across the kitchen floor and emptied his 
shoes outside. 
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What a ehange had been wrought in 
a man, six feet high, and who weighed 
a hundred and eighty pounds! I did 
not see the second wife. Possibly she 
was not as amiable as the first one; but 
she was certainly more orderly, and she 
taught her husband a valuable lesson in 
regard to neatness. He seemed to have 
taken kindly to it, and evidently 
thought he had in her a treasure. So 
he was capable of being converted from 
the error of his ways. His wife was a 
means of neatness; let us hope she was 
also a “means of grace" to him. 

It may have been ten years later 
when I again called to see the same 
friend. He had married a third wife, 
and lived in a village in a good house. 
He invited me to take dinner with him, 
and I wondered whether things would 
be as neat and as well kept as they had 
been during his second wife's reign. 
The third wife was a stout, dark-com- 
plexioned woman, strong and energetic, 
and probably twice as well able as the 
second wife had been to keep things 
tidy and orderly; but she had an oily 
countenance, a good-natured expres- 
sion, and a free and easy look generally; 
and I soon noticed that she was far 
from being tidy in everything that be- 
longed to the housekeeping and the 
table; and her husband had, from force 
of habit and custom, relapsed into dis- 
orderly ways and untidy methods, such 
as he had manifested while his first wife 
was living. A man, therefore, who is 
untidy, can be trained to order and de- 
corum. During the second wife's term 
everything was as neat, bright, and tidy 
as possible. He adopted her methods, 
but relapsed during the "third term." 
For many years since then I have been 
sorry that I did not see that second 
wife. 

Order sometimes works with Com- 
bativeness, or Combativeness works 
with Order: and if other persons are 
untidy, it stirs up the indignation and 
the severity of the one whose Order is 
offended, and then we expect to hear 
sharp talk and scolding. A good man 
will sometimes be met at the door and 
his attention called to the scraper and 
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the door mat, and, although he may be 
comparatively neat, as men average, yet 
his wife will berate him for wearing her 
patience quite out. The furniture is 
too good for him to sit on, his outside 
clothes must be changed; and alto- 
gether he is made to feel very much not 
at home in his own house. Children 
trained under such dyspeptical, nervous 
irritation by an orderly mother will be 
rendered peevish, and home will seem 
like an undesirable place to them, while 
the mother complains that she spends 
her whole life in putting things in or- 
der and picking up after the rest. Such 
a woman will desire to have the furni- 
ture in the house fixed as though it were 
fastened down, as chairs are sometimes 
fastened down on piazzas of summer 
hotels so that they cannot be carried 
off and displaced. Where chairs are 
not fastened boarders will sometimes 
carry them on the lawns and sit there 
the whole evening and tell stories, and 
at bedtime they go into the house leav- 
ing their chairs to be bedewed with the 
tears of night. 

A housekeeper is sometimes so fret- 
ful and disagreeable that the husband 
and the sons are glad to spend an even- 
ing anywhere else rather than to be at 
home, greatly to the sadness of the 
mother, who finds a growing estrange- 
ment in the affection of her husband, 
and her sons becoming dissipated. Such 
women find it troublesome to keep ser- 
vants. 'They scold and berate them be- 
cause everything is not kept as nicely 
as they think it ought to be kept, and 
everything about the house seems to be 
frozen and set, so that a spirited servant 
will soon seek a new situation where she 
can live in peace and not be scolded and 
scored all the time for the neglect of 
frivolous duties. 

On one of the New York and Brook- 
lyn ferries, which is some two miles in 
length, there is a colored man, who is 
a porter for the cabins, and he keeps 
everything remarkably shining and 
bright. His sweeping is a marvel of 
neatness and of patience. After the 
passengers are seated he walks through 
the cabin, and if someone has thrown 
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down a piece of paper, he carefully 
picks it up, and if another one has used 
the clean floor as a spittoon, this colored 
man will soon appear with his wiping- 
cloth and neatly clean up the nuisance 
in front of the man, making an object 
lesson to the eulprit and an incident for 
quiet mirth for all the rest of us. 

In railway cars, men who ought to 
know better, and who look as if they 
did know better, will sometimes put 
their feet with dirty shoes on the unoc- 
eupied seat in front of them. I once 
saw a very tidy conductor come along 
and ask a man if he would mind lifting 
his feet so that he could spread a silk 
handkerchief over the seat; he told the 
man he might put his feet on that, but 
the man declined with thanks and with 
a red face. 

We read, “Cleanliness is next to god- 
liness;" and clean nails as well as clean 
hands, clean teeth and a sweet breath, 
as well as clean clothing, are a delight 
to the eyes of those who have good 
taste, with Order and also Ideality. 
Where there is a family of children it 
is difficult to keep the window-panes 
free from finger marks. The furniture 
gets more or less soiled as well as bat- 
tered; but the uncleanly phases of dis- 
order are more disgusting than break- 
age and battering. Our idea of restor- 
ing the normal state of things would 
be to teach children kindly how to 
avoid soiling the glass and the furni- 
ture with their hands; and it would 
perhaps be a good plan, especially if it 
were a little girl, to take her to the 
kitchen and get wiping-cloths, and ask 
her to clean the window and make it 
shine, and in a week's time she would 
be saving to her younger brother, “Oh, 
Freddy. do not put your fingers on the 
glass, it will make it look so untidy!” 
So he vill learn something about it too. 
Good breeding shows itself as much 
through Ideality and Order, through 
neatness and regularity of habit and 
usage, as it does in language and in 
general manners. I have, in my time, 
seen a lady who considered herself the 
pink of culture, under whose nails there 
was a black streak as she held her beau- 
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tiful silk parasol over her head; and 
more than once I have seen a woman in 
public, with costly silk apparel and dia- 
mond jewelry, with a neck decorated 
by palpable streaks of what soap calls 
dirt. There are many little points 
which Order and Ideality recognize in 
daily life among people who consider 
themselves well-eultured, which can- 
not very well be talked about in print. 

Forty years ago, when the Quakers 
were relatively more numerous in Phil- 
adelphia than they are now, I have 
sometimes seen a lady, fifty years of 
age, leisurely coming up the sidewalk, 
and if she wanted to expectorate she 


. would go to the curbstone and not soil 


the sidewalk; and the men would do the 
same thing. The gangway around ele- 
vated trains, or at the Brooklyn Bridge, 
should be called Cuspidor Avenue, to 
give it the right designation. It re- 
quires, in the training of some people 
who are good, true, and intelligent, line 
upon line, effort upon effort. to train 
them to be tidy. cleanly, and neat in 
their ways, habits, and customs. A 
Quaker's barn is cleaner than many a 
man's dwelling. 
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INSANITY CURED BY PHRENOLOGY. 


q'EE following death notice is, in 
more senses than one, interesting: 
*Died in Suffield, Conn., April 17, 
1896, Henry F. Bissell, aged 76 years." 

In 1845, while delivering a course of 
lectures on phrenology in Westfield, 
Mass., the birthplace of my mother, I 
received a call from Capt. E. Moran, of 
Suffield, Conn., twelve miles distant, 
where I had lectured and was well ac- 
quainted. Among other items of news 
the Captain informed me that Henry 
F. Bissell, of Suffield, had recently re- 
ceived a blow upon the head, in the re- 
gion of the temple, and, as a conse- 
quence, had become insane. He ap- 
peared strangely for a day or two, and 
then took a train for New York, and on 
the way attracted the attention of the 
passengers by immoderate laughter at 
their dress and appearance. A gentle- 
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man, a neighbor of Mr. Bissell, induced 
him to stop at a station, and they took 
a train bound for Hartford. As the pa- 
tient was very happy, he was willing to 
go with his friend anywhere, and he 
was taken to the Insane Asylum in 
Hartford. Here he had remained un- 
der general treatment for weeks with- 
out apparent benefit. 

On learning these facts, I wrote at 
once to his father and sent it by my in- 
formant, stating it as my opinion that, 
as the aberration of mind had taken the 
form of laughter, and that the seat of 
the blow on the head was in the region 
of Mirthfulness, by local treatment by 
leeches to relieve the pressure of blood 
in that part, and the application of ice 
tc allay the inflammation, the symp- 
toms of insanity would subside. 

The aged father, Harvey Bissell, who 
had four years before become interested 
in my lectures on Phrenology at Suf- 
field, recognized the reasonableness of 
my opinion on the proper treatment of 
the case, and, on receiving my letter, at 
eight o'clock at night, instantly har- 
nessed his team for a dreary drive of 
seventeen miles to Hartford, and, reach- 
ing the asylum at eleven o'clock, after 
Dr. Butler, the Superintendent of the 
institution, had retired, insisted on see- 
ing him at once. With my letter open 
in his hand, the anxious father met 
the doctor, who read it deliberately and 
said: 
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*Tt looks reasonable, and we will try 
it in the morning." 

*No, doctor; we will try it to-night, 
now, if you please. I cannot wait till 
morning." 

“All right," said the doctor; “to- 
night, if you say so." 

In half an hour the patient was under 
the treatment of leeches; in another 
half hour the injured part had an 
India-rubber bag of pounded ice on it, 
and “the only son of his mother" was 
fast asleep. The next morning he and 
his father took breakfast with the doc- 
tor; *he was clothed and in his right 
mind," and in a short time went home 
with his father apparently cured. 

The injury was directly over the or- 
gan of Mirthfulness, and the inflamma- 
tion caused by the blow produced the 
deranged action of the faculty. 

Fifty-one years have now elapsed, 
and there has been no return of the 
symptoms of insanity. Had the inflain- 
mation been allowed to proceed, death 
or insanity for life might have been the 
result. The young man was my friend, 
and my interest in his case was intense. 

If the doctor had understood phren- 
ology as well as Dr. Buttolph does, who 
for forty years was in charge of the New 
Jersey Asylum for the Insane, the pa- 
tient would have had the treatment at 
once, without waiting for the accident 
that brought the facts of the case to my 
knowledge. NELSON SIZER. 


IF I KNEW. 


IB I knew the box where the smiles were kept, 
No matter how large the key, 

Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard, 
*Twould open, I know, for me. 

Then over the land and the sea, broadcast, 
I'd scatter the smile to play, 

That the children's faces might hold them fast 
For many and many a day. 


If I knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 

I would like to gather them, every one, 
From nursery, school and street ; 

Then folding and holding I’d pack thein in, 
And, turning the monster key, 

Id hire a giant to drop the box 
To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 
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—The American Jewess. 
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HE death of Baron de Hirsch has 
announced the passing away of a 
gentleman who has occupied a very pro- 
nounced position in the world of phil- 
anthropy. Inheriting a large fortune, 
he seems to have early given much of 
his time to the consideration of objects 
that would promote the welfare of those 
of his fellow men whose situation in life 
was unfortunate. A Hebrew by birth, 
it was to be expected that he would con- 
sider first the condition of the poor of 
his race, but he did not restriet his acts 
of kindness to them, but, with a sym- 
pathy as broad as it was charming, he 
was found contributing to and helping 
forward enterprises that concerned the 
people of other races and religious 
creeds. In this country he has been 
especially noted for colonial enter- 
prises. The wants of the Jews in Rus- 
sia, because of their oppression during 
the past ten years, gave him a special 
field of this sort, and the affluence of his 
benevolence in this line can only be un- 
derstood by those who appreciate what 
it costs to transfer whole communities 
to distant points, and the setting up in 
North and South America of new so- 
cial centres. Thousands of Jews, in 
fact, were settled in the American con- 
tinents solely at his cost. 

Baron de Hirsch has been a very en- 
terprising man in business lines, espe- 
cially as connected with railway opera- 
tions. <A railway that was built chiefly 
by his effort from Vienna to Constanti- 
nople secured to him one of the largest 
fortunes in Europe. This helped him 
greatly to carry on his benevolent work. 
He is said to have expended over twen- 
ty-five millions of dollars through the 
various charitable enterprises with 
which he has been associated as organ- 
izer or promoter. 

The portrait represents a man of very 
aetive temperament, an earnest, thor- 
ough-going, ready nature. The char- 
acter of the intellect is of that type that 
renders one very prompt and specific in 
observation, forming a judgment rap- 
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idly, and by no means superficially. It 
intimates a great deal of versatility, and 
that available, opportune quality of 
adaptation which is decidedly rare; 
yet, as already intimated, he had not 
the flippant, superficial way of looking 
at things which is characteristic of 
most versatile people. The facial ex- 
pression is earnest and direct, with a 
halo of deliberate reflection suffusing 
it. From what we have heard of his 


BARON DE HIRSCH. 


great kindness, we should expect a face 
in which a marked nobility of sympathy 
would appear. And there is certainly 
much of that in this simple sketch of a 
portrait. The head is well elevated; 
the light in the eyes is gentle, and the 
nature, as a whole, is sensitive. There 
is à fine grain about it generally which 
is very remote from anything like 
harshness or severity or coarseness, 
Such a nature is very thorough-going 
and earnest in whatever is undertaken. 
The controlling motive in his life 
doubtless has been humanity and kind- 
ness, and his business enterprises, there- 
fore, have been stimulated by his svm- 
pathies for others. Dying at sixty- 
three, we have no doubt that this com- 
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paratively early demise for such a man 
is owing largely to the activity of his 
brain. It is rare, indeed, that a man of 
wealth creates so strong an impression 
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for charitable thought as Baron de 
Hirsch, and as a consequence his death 
will be a shock to the world, Christian 
and Hebrew. 


THE MENTAL KALEIDOSCOPE. 


By WirLIAM WELCH. 


FEY persons have looked without 
wonder into a kaleidoscope and 
seen the varying figures produced by a 
change of position of a few pieces of col- 
ored glass. Since the day when Brew- 
ster patented this wonderful toy, among 
the many millions of patterns that have 
been, or will be, made from it, it is 
doubtful if two of exactly the same de- 
sign ever were seen or ever will be seen. 

The many pieces of colored glass of 
different shapes and sizes, the unimag- 
inable number of positions each piece 
may occupy, and the ever varying rela- 
tion one piece may bear with another, 
and also in regard to the reflectors, 
makes it practically impossible for two 
patterns to be alike. Yet this is no 
more wonderful than the mental and 
physical constitution of the human race. 
No two persons are exactly alike in ap- 
pearance, and no two individuals can 
possess a combination of faculties ap- 
parently the same in both that will not 
prove, upon a close investigation, to be 
slightly, if not markedly, different. 

To a practical phrenologist mankind 
is made up of a very great variety of 
organizations, which represent more 
changes than were ever shown in the 
most perfect kaleidoscope. There are 
heads of varying size and shape, and 
different combinations of organs, each 
individual organ having its special pow- 
er, modified more or less by tempera- 
mental conditions which may be either 
active or latent; perhaps requiring in 
one case a restraining bridle and in the 
othera spur. Quality, excitability and 
co-ordinating power, as well as health, 
have a marvellous effect upon the brain, 
so that the phrenologist should be 
of such versatility as to feel it utterly 
impossible to give two delineations alike 
from different individuals. 
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However, students of phrenology 
should not be discouraged by the ap- 
parent difficulties caused by the many 
conditions to be considered. The dif- 
ficulties are not so great when one un- 
derstands how to meet them. Expe- 
rience enables a practical reader of 
character to take in at a glance many 
modifying influences which, of course, 
would confuse a beginner. A good 
comparison may be found in the ease 
with which a professional musician, on 
seeing a new piece of music, recognizes 
at a glance the key in which it is writ- 
ten, and, in the execution of a particu- 
lar bar, observes with the rapidity of 
lightning that a certain note is marked 
to be played a half tone higher or lower 
than it would be in the regular key. To 
a person unfamiliar with music it would 
seem next to impossible for a pianist to 
read the notes of the treble and the bass 
clef as they do at the same time, or so 
nearly at the same time that one would 
imagine two sets of eyes would be re- 
quired. 

In a similar manner, when the expert 
phrenologist observes a peculiar form 
of head, almost at the same instant he 
notices certain features of the face, a 
certain color of the hair or eyes, or a 
peculiarity of the hand or the shoul- 
ders, or some other temperamental sign. 
Thus he learns that the special brain 
development under consideration will 
be stronger or weaker, more or less ac- 
tive or manifested in a particular direc- 
tion, which would not be the case if the 
temperament were different. The writ- 
er can say from an abundant experience 
that on this score the difficulties in 
phrenology are no more formidable than 
those to be met with in other sciences, 
or in the practice of any of the usual in- 
dustrial arts. 
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** The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


THE CLAYTON FAMILY. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


IGS. 330, 331, AND 332.—This is 
an interesting group. In this mar- 
riage there is a union of strong Mental 
temperament in the father, with ample 


ity of organization; is sensitive, suscep- 
tible, intense, active, and clear. If such 
an organization was mated to one simi- 
lar to his own, the children would need 


a 


FIGS, 330, 331, 332.— w. B. CLAYTON, WIFE, AND CHILD. 


Vital temperament in the mother. The 
top of his head is broad, high, and long. 
His head measures 23 inches, his bust 
37, waist 33, he weighs 155 pounds, 
and is six feet high. He has a fine qual- 
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to have a wire screen over the cradle to 
keep them from taking wing too early. 
Mrs. Clayton’s head measures 22 inches, 
the bust 42, and she is about 5 feet 6 
inches in height and weighs 175 
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pounds, She has a darker complexion 
than the husband, which indicates the 
Motive temperament, although the pre- 
dominant temperament is the Vital. 
Her head measuring 22 inches, is of full 
size, but it will be observed that the 
head is broader at the base than at the 
top, showing that the Mental tempera- 
ment is subordinate. The fulness of 
her face, the stoutness of the form, and 
the breadth of the head at the base in- 
dieate the vital and constitutional 
stamina which should be blended in 
marriage with such an organization as 
his, and the result would naturally be 
a compromise of organization in the 
children. If she were a little darker in 
complexion, if the eye especially were 
darker, it would be beneficial. 

We have received a photograph of 
Paul, the child, taken when it was but 
seven weeks old. Tt certainly indicates 


FIG. 933.— PAUL CLAYTON. 


the healthy stock of ancestry, and the 
parents’ portraits give ample proof of 
admirable vigor, with abundant brain 
power and a most robust constitution 
in the child. 

People often ask us if we can predi- 
cate anything of a child of this age; 
and we sometimes repeat the question, 
“Can you see the difference in babies? 
Does one look solid, intelligent, and 
thoughtful, and another one vapid, va- 
cant, and weak?" This child will do 
his own thinking. The younger pict- 
ure shows the massiveness of the top 
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head in harmony with the development 
of the father. It shows ample width 
in the region of the temples where Con- 
structiveness and Ideality are located. 

The group contains a later picture 
of the same boy when he was thirteen 
months old. His head now measures 
19 inches in circumference, 12 inches 
from the opening of the ears over the 
top, his height is two feet seven inches, 
and his weight is twenty-six pounds. 
The color of his hair is brown like the 
mother’s, his eyes blue, and his com- 
plexion medium. He measures 21 
inches around the chest and the same 
around the waist. The last picture 
shows a similar development of the 
forehead, an adequate plumpness of the 
cheeks, and a high crown of the head. 
He looks bright as a dollar, and with 
such a blending of vitality as he derives 
from the mother to give brain support, 
and so large a brain and so fine a quality 
as he would naturally inherit from the 
father, will serve to give him power, 
talent, efficiency, and a promising fu- 
ture, 

This child will do its own thinking; 
will make other people think; will 
question the teacher, and insist upon 
being answered in a satisfactory way. 
Here is a large development of Mirth- 
fulness. The father sees the wit and 
the mother sees the fun. He is brill- 
iant, she is genial. The child will have 
plenty of amusement and fun; will be 
keen as a thinker and scholar; will 
have a good memory for ideas espe- 
cially, and for all the facts personally 
gathered. Imitation will be a decided 
characteristic, and so also will be Agree- 
ableness, Ideality and Constructive- 
ness will lay the foundation for art and 
mechanism. There will be a good de- 
gree of Caution, large Approbativeness, 
Firmness, and Self Esteem, and a won- 
derful amount of friendliness. This 
child will be the centre of the special 
circle to which he belongs, and not the 
mere fringe. A man with such an or- 
ganization as that of Mr. Clayton's, if 
he were to marry a thin, excitable wom- 
an of very light weight and a massive 
brain (because he found her brilliant 
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and sparkling and entertaining), would 
be likely to lose his children early, or, 
if they were spared to manhood, they 
would be invalids and practically use- 
A man like him, tall, brainy, and 
of rather too light weight for his height 
and head, marrying a woman who 
weighs 175 pounds makes a good 
match for a man with a 23-inch brain, 
and her abundant vitality and consti- 
tutional vigor would clothe his chil- 
dren with ample development for the 
support of a large and active brain. 
If her hair and eyes were darker it 
would complete the harmony of the 
mating and make the world indebted 
to them for an exceedingly promising 
progeny. 

The child should not be hurried in 
his studies, nor should he be made the 
object of admiration and excitation on 
the part of visitors and friends. In the 
main. little folks should be let alone, 
and allowed to plan their own modes of 
amusement. <A bright child is talked 
to on large and exciting topics, and its 
brain is kept in fever heat constantly. 
What would a man of common educa- 
tion think, and how would he feel, if he 
were confronted every hour or two by 
some learned specialist in science or lit- 
erature, and put through his paces to 
see how many wise questions he could 
answer which might be propounded? 
An adult who had a smattering of 
mathematics or the classics, if put on 
the rack of sharp questioning by 
learned professors, would have the 
headache in a little while and feel as if 
he had dyspepsia by the time the next 
meal came. But how can loving friends 
who are fond of children let the dear 
things alone? We think we must talk 
to them, and parents are willing to 
have the brightness of their children 
brought out. Their answers are so cun- 
ning and cute, it is a temptation. But 
if children are left to their own re- 
sources and have a sufficient number of 
playthings they will make excitement 
enough in their own way for their 
growing, active brains without having 
their superiors fan the flame of their 
excitability as a blower is applied to the 
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furnace of the steam engine. This boy 
will be a whole team without any help. 
He will want to drive everything that 
he undertakes to manage. He will 
have enough of the love of money to 
make him keen in money matters, and 
the push and energy io conquer the ditti- 
culties that lie between him and suc- 
cess, while he will be cautious and 
guarded. He will have a memory that 
will not forget, and a very critical type 
of intellect. 


-———— 


THE OLD AND pur NEW PSYCHOL- 


HE Massachusetts Schoolmasters 
Club discussed this subject at its 
last April meeting. According to a 
short reprint in the New York School 
Journal, Professor Dunton said: ** Psv- 
ehology is the science of the soul. This 
definition presupposes two faets—first, 
that there is a soul, and second, that it 
may be known. "The old psychology 
is a systematic knowledge of the soul 
through introspection and observation. 
The student turns his attention, first 
of all, upon the phenomena of con- 
sciousness in his own mind. He seeks 
to know the exact nature and the uni- 
versality of the actions of the mind. 
“The student of the new psychology 


` attempts to know psychical activities 


from the standpoint of physiology and 
experiment. le strives to ascertain 
the nervous correlates of mental phe- 
nomena, the influence of body upon 
mind, the intensity of sensations, and 
the duration of mental processes, ete., 
through observation and experiment. 

"The old psyehology has revealed 
to me the soul as an emanation from 
the Divine, and as made in the image 
of God, in this respect, that it is a be- 
ing capable of self-activity and self- 
direction. This being is a unit, and 
therefore indivisible." 

Professor Munsterberg said: ** Asa 
teacher of physiological psychology, 
as a teacher of experimental psychol- 
ogy, I have come to say that if the 
question, Should a teaeher study psv- 
chology? were put to me, I should an- 
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swer, I don’t believe that he should. 
Such a study might lead, as it often 
does, to a high tide of confusion, of 
dilettanteism. Superficial teachers 
spoil the child, deceive themselves 
with empty phrases, and since they do 
not feel confident of their own ability, 
lose their natural interest in the pupils. 
Sympathy and interest are more nec- 
essary for teachers than all the psycho- 
logical laboratories. 

“I do not mean that psychology is 
not an important study, or that the 
new psychology is not as valuable as 
the old. I do not know the difference 
between them at all. I know simply 
that there is scientific psychology and 
unscientific. 

“The old psychology was psychol- 
ogy plus philosophy; the new is psy- 
chology without philosophy—often, I 
am sorry to say, psychology minus 
philosophy.” 

Dr. Stanley Hall said: “I respect the 
views of Dr. Dunton, but I dissent 
from his psychology, which has been 
the vice of teaching everywhere before 
the moving, transforming idea of a no- 
bler philosophy came in. 

“The new psychology touches the 
hearts of the young men in our col- 
leges as nothing else that I know does. 
They used to trim ship with a box 
filled with spare chains and iron. That 
is what these teachers who refuse to 
teach the new psychology are still do- 
ing. 
“T can’t agree with Professor Mun- 
sterberg on some points. I believe 
that it is necessary to broaden the pur- 
view of all academic students so that 
they shall be philosophers and not ex- 
perimenters. Harvard College, in re- 
gard to the progress of the new psy- 
chology, is just as it was in 1880 in re- 
gard to the introduction of psychol- 
ogy, when it asked me to deliver six 
lectures just to sec what it was all 
about. In five years, it is safe to say, 
this new system will be an all-impor- 
tant topic. I regret that Professor 
Munsterberg does not see the full 
scope of child study. This is the great 
result of the study. It has shown 
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women the way to get at the hearts of 
children.” 

Dr. Harris said: “The new psychol- 
ogy is based on the study of the brain 
and nerves by physiologists, and on the 
study of the habits and modes of 
thinking of children by teachers and 
others. The old psychology was based 
on introspection, or the attentive study 
of one’s own state of mind. The old 
psychology has contributed to us a 
knowledge of the higher and lower or- 
ders of thinking, and of the different 
classes of mental activity—the feeling, 
the will, and the intellect. It has dis- 
covered the supremacy of reason and 
the basis of ethical judgments. It has 
given us, as Novalis said, God, free- 
dom, and immortality. 

“The greatest question in a school 
is how to teach a branch of study in 
such a way as to prepare the pupil for 
the next step. The danger lies in 
teaching with too much or too little 
thoroughness, and arresting the child’s 
growth at an inferior stage of develop- 
ment. 

“The chief danger in education is 
to produce arrested development, too 
much thoroughness in teaching me- 
chanical operations, or by too severe 
and harsh discipline. The child of 
the city slums is worldly wise and able 
to shift for himself, but he cannot eas- 
ily be brought into a state of growth in 
intellect and will. The new psychol- 
ogy has here its great field of useful- 
ness. It will show the true methods 
of teaching all branches in such a way 
as to keep the child in a growing con- 
dition and save him from arrest at 
lower stages of development.” 

Seep NN 


PHysioGNoMy.—Every human face 
is a hieroglyphic, and a hieroglyphic, 
too, which admits of being deciphered, 
the alphabet of which we carry about 
with us already perfected. As a matter 
of fact, the face of a man gives us fuller 
and more interesting information than 
his tongue; for his face is the compend- 
inm of all he will ever say, as it is the 
one record of all his thoughts and en- 
deavors.—Schopenhauer. 
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A CURIOUS FAMILY! 


By N. B. 


MONG the multitudinous mem- 
bers of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
we find some that crown the earth with 
their beauty of leaf and flower; others 
are the useful plants that provide sus- 
tenance for man and beast; still others 
subserve an infinite usefulness in the 
arts and industries; but some, unfortu- 
nately, are of no use whatsoever, are 
nuisances, or, still worse, destroy valu- 
able property, and, in many cases, still 
more valuable lives. 

As if purposely to baffle all our at- 
tempts at self-protection, this latter 
dangerous class is made up for the most 
part of plants so infinitely small that 
their minute structure, in many vari- 
eties, is beyond the reach of our power- 
ful lenses, the delicate protoplasm of 
these minute objects being so transpar- 
ent that some sort of dyeing or staining 
is requisite to make them visible even to 
the eye of the microscope 

It is only within the last two or three 
decades that much has been known 
about these liliputian plants; but since 
the epoch-making studies of the la- 
mented Pasteur, we realize how impor- 
tant they are, not only as being the effi- 
cient agent in many industrial proc- 
esses, but as the equally energetic 
causes of disease and death in animals 
and men. 

These “little living things," as the 
word “microbe” literally means, are 
usually classified according to their 
shapes and manner of growth: those 
much longer than broad, or rod-shaped, 
are called “bacteria” or “bacilli; ;" those 
whose diameters are nearly equal are 

spoken of as the “cocci,” or “berry- 
shaped," while those which grow in 
spiral colonies like a spiral spring make 
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up the “spirilla,” and so on, the forms 
already mentioned being those which 
most interest us at present. 

As to their source of origin, a few 
words only are needful, for "hetero- 
genesis” has been buried too deep by 
modern science to ever be successfully 
resurrected! and we must remember 
that there is no such thing as “spon- 
taneous generation." 

Every living thing proceeds from a 
parent, and it is very probable that, as 
mierobes are among the low ly-organ- 
ized genera, they may be among the 
most ancient of Earth's inhabitants. 
Their minuteness is a sufficient reason 
for their recent recognition as omni- 
present denizens of earth, sea, and air. 
As to their numbers, who can say? Tens 
of thousands of distinet species have 
been classified, and new ones are discov- 
ered every day. As we shall see later, 
arithmetie almost fails us when we at- 
tempt to reckon up their incalculable 
milliards! 

As to the question of function, some 
are very useful, especially those of the 
soil, for without their aid nitrification 
would be impossible and vegetation 
would cease to grow, Others are at the 
bases of well-known processes; thus, all 
fermentation is caused by them; wine 
and beer are turned to vinegar if the 
“mycoderma aceti" falls into the vat, 
and the proper temperature exists. In 
such cases, one invisible germ will bring 
forth, in twenty-four hours, the im- 
mense army of three hundred thousand 
millions of descendants [300,000,000,- 
000]! "The so-called *mother" in vin- 
egar is a vegetable growth containing 
these micro-bacteria, and therefore 
serves to keep up the production of 
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acetic acid ad infinitum, so long as sac- 
charine matter is present to serve as 
food for them. Air is also necessary, 
since the species is “aerobic.” Brewers 
take good care to keep this variety 
away, as their presence in their vats 
would cause the output to be vinegar, 
and not beer, the latter being devel- 
oped by an entirely different variety of 
microbe. 

All other fermentations arise in the 
same way, but space fails for the details. 
Enough to say that microscopes and 
bacteriological apparatus are an essen- 
tial part of the equipment of every brew- 
ery nowadays. The varied forms of 
decomposition are all dependent on mi- 
crobic life, and this fact alone makes 
our vast canning interests a possibility. 
All these rely upon the fact that if you 
destroy the vitality of all microbes in 
or upon food by heat, and so seal up the 
provisions that no more can touch 
them, they will never spoil, should they 
be kept a million years. 

The milk-souring organism is of 
great interest, as it secretes, in growing, 
an exceedingly deadly poison called 
“tyrotoxicon,” from the Greek “tu- 
ros" cheese, which is, bulk for bulk, 
more deadly than strychnia. 'lhis may 
be present in stale milk and cream, and 
is not only the poison that causes the 
deadly collapse of “cholera infantum,” 
but also often causes dangerous illness 
and death in those who drink the milk 
or eat ice-cream made therefrom. 

The newspapers and ignorant coro- 
ners in such cases always raise a “hue 
and cry” about “dirty cans” and “arti- 
ficial” flavoring, especially vanilla, but 
the criminal is always “tyrotoxicon,” 
and his “accessory before the fact” the 
dirty and lazy milkman who vends stale 
milk from cans not properly scalded. 
Certainly no sane person would ever eat 
enough copper-contaminated ice-cream 
to harm him, for *verdigris" is not a 
delicacy! 

These “poisoned milk” epidemics are 
entirely too frequent. The one best 
known in this country is that of 1886, 
at Long Branch, where, on August 7th, 
twenty-four people at one hotel and 
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nineteen at another were made vio- 
lently ill; one week later thirty more at 
a third hotel were all ill at once with 
identical symptoms, such as nausea, 
vomiting, cramps, and choleriform col- 
lapse, from one to four hours elapsing 
between the ingestion of the milk and 
the attack. In all cases the severity 
was directly proportional to the quan- 
tity of milk taken. During the same 
summer a similar hotel epidemic was 
observed in Iowa; the next year there 
was an outbreak among a garrison in 
India, and four cases were seen in Mich- 
igan, in one family, of which three were 
fatal. 

I could mention a dozen other epi- 
demics where “tyrotoxicon” was ex- 
tracted by analysis from the milk used, 
and from the viscera of the unforiunate 
people killed by it. Space would fail 
me to mention a thousandth part of our 
present knowledge on this subject, and 
it must suffice to mention that many 
microbes are parasitic in, and patho- 
genie to, the human race, and when 
thus parasitic, they produce by their 
presence and growth, the symptoms 
known as the following diseases, in 
many cases easily obtained and culti- 
vated from the body of the patient, and 
reproducing the disease when intro- 
duced into other animals or men. The 
list is long, but is every day growing 
longer: 

Anthrax, “malignant pustule:” cere- 
Lro-spinal meningitis; cholera in men. 
fowls, and swine; erysipelas and malig- 
nant cdema ; diphtheria ; glanders : all 
the venereal diseases; hydrophobia: 
lcprosy and the “bubonic plague" of 
1594-95; measles and scarlet fever; sep- 
tic pleurisy and pneumonia; pleuro- 
pneumonia of men and cattle: pneu- 
monia, acute; relapsing or “famine” 
fever (this is caused by a spirillum, as 
also is cholera) ; septicemia in all its 
forms; boils and carbuncles; puerperal 
fever: tuberculosis; typhoid fever; ul- 
cerative endocarditis; small-pox in men 
and pigeons; cow-pox in men and cat- 
tle; whooping cough; yellow fever; ty- 
phus fever. 

“Fever and ague" is due to a para- 
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site, but, curiously enough, a **haemat- 
ezoon," or animal living in the blood 


and spleen. 

Truly this is a long and formidable 
list! 

A few words in closing will show 
the almost incredible multiplication of 
these germs, many doubling their num- 
ber every twenty minutes, night and 
day. Let us suppose a case where each 
germ doubles itself only once an hour. 
Then, in twenty-four hours the single 
bacillus has become more than sixteen 
and a half millions [16,777,220]; at the 
end of two days, two hundred and 
eighty-one thousand five hundred mil- 
lions [281,500,000,000]; and at the end 
of the third day forty-seven trillions, 
and at the end of the week a number 
too large to write down, for it necds no 
less than fifty-one figures to represent 
it! 

These large numbers convey a very 
indefinite idea to most people, so let me 
compute the volume produced by such 
generation. One of our common bacilli 
js shaped like a short rod or cylinder, 
and is one-thousandth of a millimetre 
[one twenty - five - thousandth inch] 
thick, and about one five-hundredth 
inillimetre [say one twelve-thousand- 
five-hundredth inch] long. Now a cu- 
bie millimetre is a cube, whose edge is a 
millimetre, or a cube only one twenty- 
fifth inch in each dimension; about as 
smal] as most of us like to look at it. If 
we had such a little eube hollowed out, 
it Is easy figuring to show that you can 
pack into it a few such bacilli, only 
633,000,000 of them. If the ancestor 
begins to double once every hour, at the 
end of the first day his offspring occupy 
only one-fortieth part of the cubic mil- 
limetre, but at the end of the second 
day they would fill 442,570 such cubes, 
or about one pint. 

Our terrestrial seas are usually said 
tc cover an area equal to about two- 
thirds that of the earth, and their mean 
depth is computed to be about one mile. 
Thus it is easy to calculate the contents 
of the oceans. which comes out as about 
928,000,000 eubie miles, in round num- 
bers, or not much less than one thou- 
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sand millions of eubie miles. If we 
row continue our inerease of bacilli, 
this astounding fact is proved: if we 
put one of these invisible microbes into 
the sea and cause it to double its num- 
bers every hour, as is its nature, by the 
end of the fifth day's s multiplication its 
progeny will fill all the oceans of this 
earth, solid, from top to bottom, and 
leave room for not one drop of water. 

Considering this miraculous repro- 
duction, can we wonder at the rapid 
spread of epidemics, which lay thou- 
sands on sick-beds in an hour or two? 
The only wonder is that so few die, so 
many escape. 

Are not our most wonderful things, 
the little things, endowed with most 
wonderful attributes. vet a tiny mass of 
s invisible to the eye? 


*---— 


SOME ADYANCED CENTENARIANS. 
WRITER in Harpers Magazine, 


who may be assumed to have 
looked into the authority of his state- 
meut, gives the names of a considerable 
number of people who are said to have 
lived. well into their second century. 
He recalls Lieutenant Gibbons, who 
found in a Peruvian village 100 persons 
of over a hundred years. The high- 
lands of South America appear to be 
very conducive to longevity. In Ecua- 
dor, for instance, centenarians appear 
to be very common. The census of 
1864 found in the town of Pilaguin, 
11,000 feet above sea-level, about 2,000 
inhabitants, among w hom were 100 
over 70 vears of age, 30 about 80, 11 
over 90, 5 over 100, and 1 who was 115. 
Not many years ago there died in Am- 
bato a woman named N. Cucalou, who 
was 114, and one, Don Jose Sota, aged 


120. In the year 1840, in the town of 
Banos, died old Morales, a vigorous car- 


penter to the end of his life, who was 
well on in years and the steward of the 
Jesuits when they were expelled from 
their property in 1767. In 1838 a wit- 
ness in a judicial trial was proved to be 
140 vears old. having been born on the 
night of the great earthquake which de- 
stroyed the old town of Ambato, in 
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1698. How much longer this man 
lived who was cradled by an earthquake, 
is not yet reported. Mexico, notwith- 
standing its revolutions, is equally fa- 
vorable to longevity. In the State of 
Vera Cruz there died a man in 1893 
who was credited with 137 years. That 
he was carried off prematurely we have 
reason to suppose, for at Teluca, where 
the birth register has been officially 
kept, there died, only a few years ago, a 
man aged 192. It is interesting to 
study these instances in the light of 
their habits of diet and hygiene; but for 
us especially to note the important re- 
lation of temperament and nervous con- 
stitution. In all these cases of great 
longevity the head is of pronounced 
breadth in the aural region, and the 
temperament partakes of the bilio-san- 
guine, with a strong dash of the motive. 
There is a density and toughness of 
fibre in these old fellows that is appar- 
ent at the first sight to the instructed 
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ATHLETIC pa AMONG THE 

* ENOPHON records a field day in 
+ the old classic era, say about 400 
B.C. The sports were conducted un- 
der one Dracontius. Mr. C. F. B. Wall 
translates the record in the following 
language: 

Soon after, they prepared to per- 
form the sacrifice which they had 
vowed. They also celebrated gymnas- 
tic games upon the hill where they 
were encamped, and chose Dracontius, 
a Spartan, to prepare the course and 
preside at the contest. When the sac- 
rifice was ended, they gave the hides to 
Dracontius (for prizes), and desired him 
to conduct them to the place where 
he had made the course. Dracontius, 
pointing to the place where they were 
standing, said: “This hill is an excellent 
place for running in whatever direction 
the men may wish." 

“But how will they be able," said 
thev. *to wrestle on ground so rough 
and bushy?” 

“He that falls,” said he, “will suffer 
the more.” 
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Boys, most of them from among the 
prisoners, contended in the short course 
(a stadion, 6063 English feet), and in 
the long course (6 to 24 stadia) about 
sixty Cretans ran; while others were 
matched in wrestling, boxing, and the 
pancratium. It was a fine sight; for 
many entered the lists, and as their 
friends were spectators, there was great 
emulation. Horses also ran; and they 
had to gallop down the steep, and, turn- 
ing round in the sea, to come up again 
to the altar. In the descent many rolled 
down; but in the ascent, against the 
exceedingly steep ground, the horses 
could scarcely get up a walking pace. 
There was consequently great shouting, 
laughter, and cheering from the people. 

Nothing is said about broken heads 
or bruised bodies. So that we may in- 
fer that such incidents were not more 
common or disastrous than in a modern 
contest at football. 


TO WALK WELL. 


O NE of the chief graces is a habit of 
walking easily and erect. Few 
walk well, yet all people who are not 
deformed or decrepit may acquire the 
habit. Men, asa rule, walk better than 
women, but the latter, notwithstanding 
their alleged incapacity of physical em- 
ulation in the athletic exercises of their 
brothers, may learn to walk in a way 
that will compel the latter’s admira- 
tion. A Delsarte teacher gives the fol- 
lowing hints for practice: The proper 
length of the step is twice the length 
of one foot, and is measured from the 
hollow of one foot to the hollow of the 
other. Now, take a piece of tape and 
sew on it bits of flannel at intervals 
twice the length of one of your feet, 
stretch it across the longest room you 
have at your disposal, and you are ready 
for practice. Each foot should cross 
the same line as you walk your tape, 
setting one foot and then the other 
right over one of these bits of flannel, 
letting the flannel come just under the 
instep. Do this, and turn your toes out 
well and swing your leg from the thigh, 
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and you are far on the road to a beauti- 
ful walk. 


TREATMENT OF TYPHOID FEVER. 


T was supposed that medicine had 
so far progressed that the fatality 
of typhoid was reduced to the level of 
ordinary affections, but within a few 
months the fever has commanded spe- 
cial attention by its prevalence in some 
towns and cities near New York, and 
by its mortality. The antiseptic treat- 
ment that obtained such currency in 
the hospitals does not appear to have 
shown much efficiency over the old- 
style methods. Pepper says, in his 
“System of Medicine,” that “the treat- 
ment must be in large measure sympto- 
matic.” He adds, it is true, that “vari- 
ous specific treatments have been pro- 
posed, but up to the present the results 
obtained, when they have been fairly 
tested, are not so favorable as to induce 
the body of the profession to adopt 
them to the exclusion of all other meth- 
ods.” Quinine, venesection, and hy- 
drotherapy he enumerates as the reme- 
dies for which chief claim must be 
made. His suggestions and insistence 
in matters of hygiene and management 
are, however, full of good, hard com- 
mon-sense. 

We have yet to learn of a plan of 
treatment that obtains better results 
and in a speedier way than that of in- 
telligent hvdropathy. Dr. Lee, of Chi- 
cago, seems to have been quite won over 
to it. In a discussion of the subject 
recently he said: 

“The disease is developed in the in- 
testinal canal. There is a poison there 
which, if it could be removed before it 
is absorbed into the blood, life and even 
health would be spared. Allow this 


poison to remain, and it is drawn into: 


the circulation, and very soon the whole 
body feels the depressing effect; even 
at this time, if the poisonous juices and 
germs which the bowel contains can be 
either neutralized by suitable remedies, 
or washed entirely away by a stream 
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of flowing water, the disease can be 


checked, the patient spared, and health 
restored. Without waiting for devel- 
opment of the symptoms, the very first 
proposition is to make the patient surgi- 
cally clean, which means the free and 
abundant use of water internally and 
externally. The bowels must be 
drenched and cleansed by a copious 
douche of hot, soapy water, made to 
pass into and out of the lower bowel un- 
til the contents are cleared away and the 
returning water comes back as clear as 
it entered; the relief that follows such 
ablution is a delight to the physician 
and of greatest comfort to the patient. 
Fears were formerly entertained, as they 
yet are by some, that the running of a 
large volume of water into the bowels 
of one ill with typhoid might cause rup- 
ture; but no harm has ever been done 
nor is there any danger, so this fear may 
be forever dismissed. The temperature 
of the water used for cleansing and 
washing the bowels should always de- 
pend upon the temperature of the body: 
if there is high fever, it is more agree- 
able and useful when it is cool, say 75? 
F.; but if the patient is chilly, or has a 
low temperature, the water should be at 
blood heat, nearly 1009. During the 
first week of illness the irrigation of the 
bowels should take place in the morn- 
ing, and again in the evening of the 
same day; after this one douche of water 
should be given each day until conva- 
lescence. Bathing of the body must be 
performed at regular intervals, and by 
such a system as may be convenient and 
suitable to the individual.’ The inter- 
nal treatment is uncomplicated, safe, 
and useful, the basis thereof being cold 
water, and plenty of it, always, to drink 
—water is cooling, refreshing, and as- 
sists to cleanse the economy of the poi- 
son which is the cause of the illness.” 

Associating with this simple yet thor- 
ough process careful feeding, the physi- 
cian is likely to get his patient out of 
bed earlier than those who adopt “the 
symptomatic treatment," which means 
the use of drugs and stimulants. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loquitur. — PLATO. 


NEW YORK, 


JUNE, 1896. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF HORACE MANN. 


HE readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 

JouRNAL have heard a good deal 
in the past ten years with reference to 
the “New Education.” The fact has 
been shown that what is new in this re- 
cent outcome of educational thought 
owes very much to the principles enun- 
ciated by the early American friend of 
phrenology, Horace Mann. Victor M. 
Rice, some twenty or more years ago, a 
prominent educator in New York, at 
one time State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, was a cordial friend of Mr. 
Combe, and his suggestions in connec- 
tion with his office partook of a phren- 
ological cast. It might be said of Rice 
that he was in his turn largely indebted 
to Horace Mann, the master educator, 
who came into much closer contact 
with the great Scottish lawyer-phrenol- 
ogist, and from careful study possessed 
a more intimate understanding of Mr. 
Combe’s views. It is becoming more 
and more manifest that Horace Mann 
imparted an impulse and progress to 
New England education, by no means 
approached by the effort and teaching 
of any other man; and the promoters 
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of the “new education," like Colonel 
Parker, Dr. Stanley Hall, and United 
States Commissioner Harris readily 
(ound in the career of Mr. Mann most 
available material for the maintenance 
und exploitation of the principles they 
espouse. 'lhe new education bases its 
work upon the mental constitution, 
and so takes earnest cognizance of the 
personal attributes, the temperament, 
the form and organization. 'The psy- 
chology of the new education is physio- 
logical psychology therefore, and its 
reading of the nature of a child takes 
into primary account what may be es- 
timated and measured by instruments 
and skilled intelligence. 

Growth of popular interest, there- 
fore, in the later educational methods, 
has given more and more prominence 
to Horace Mann, so that when it was 
announced that the hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth would be celebrated 
by special ceremonies in New York 
City, this seemed but a natural and fit- 
ting outcome. The occasion had for 
its meeting-place the well-known Nor- 
mal College for Women in the upper 
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part of the city. In looking over the 
programme of exercises, we find the 
names of men whom we know to be 
friendly to the system of Gall and 
Spurzheim, names that are on the tip 
of the tongue of those who are conver- 
eant with the best phases of American 
education. It is certainly well, then, 
that Dr. Lyman Abbot, the successor 
of Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Thomas 
Hunter, superintendent of the Normal 
College, Commissioner Harris, Dr. 
Stanley Hall, and Dr. Backus of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, should par- 
ticipate in these exercises. So strong a 
demonstration of feeling for one who 
is deemed an eminent friend and advo- 
cate of phrenology in the early time of 
its American institution, is certainly 
encouraging to the general body of 
phrenologists in this country. 

Horace Mann, by common consent, 
is placed among the great leaders of 
thought, and he very frankly acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to Spurzheim 
and Combe for that instruction and in- 
formation which opened to him the best 
things in human nature, and expanded 
his ideas of human capacity. 

acce 
THE FRISKY MICROBE A VITAL 
NECESSITY. 

B* microbes we live: by microbes we 

die. In another part of the 
JOURNAL a contributor gives us an in- 
teresting account of microbe genesis 
and furnishing some astounding fig- 
ures. Roundly abused as these mi- 
croscopic creatures are for the most 
part, it is nevertheless true that many 
sorts of them are quite essential to sat- 
isfactory existence. A contemporary 
tells us that a Russian professor has 
been taking great trouble to determine 
the value of germs in assisting the body 
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to perform its natural functions. He 
fed animals on food that had been care- 
fully sterilized, and compelled them to 
breathe germless air. The experiment 
proved that the presence of microbes is 
necessary to digestion. The animals 
soon showed the effect of the depriva- 
tion. First they began to droop, then 
lost their appetite, and finally weak- 
ened and died. It was found that the 
food simply would not assimilate when 
the microbes were absent. This series 
of experiments has been extended to 
the vegetable world. It is known that 
certain plants can only assimilate the 
nitrogen which is necessary to their 
growth through the action of the mi- 
erobes that live at their roots. Water, 
too, owes its sparkle to life in it to a 
great degree.  Boiled water has a 
*dead," mawkish taste. 


A WORD FROM DR. BEALL, 

REGRET to announce that after 

going to press with the May issue, 
I was obliged, from business reasons, 
to retire from the editorship of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. However, 
I leave with the most heartfelt wishes 
for the success of the magazine and its 
publishers, and trust that my with- 
drawal will in no way work to the det- 
riment of phrenology. I approve a 
return to the old form of the JOURNAL, 
as I believe the latter to be more dur- 
able and convenient, and doubtless 
more satisfactory to the majority of 
our readers, although a large number 
commend the form adopted in March. 

My most sincere thanks are due the 
JoURNAL readers for the kindness and 
appreciation they have shown me dur- 
ing the period of my relations with 
them—a period which I can truly say 
has been the happiest of my life. 
Epear C. BEALL, M.D. 
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GOOD SEED IN GOOD SOIL. 


A VALUED correspondent writes 
to me of a recent experience in 
imparting phrenological information 
that has been productive of excellent 
results. She, for the correspondent is 
a lady, had occasion a few years ago to 
meet in company several acquaintances 
who, knowing her interest in the study 
of mind and character, asked her many 
questions on that topic. A young man 
present took especial pains to learn 
something about it, and his interest led 
the lady to present him with a “Stu- 
dent’s Set." Now we hear of this young 
man lecturing on phrenology before cer- 
tain societies, employing for the purpose 
of illustration the stereopticon, having 
prepared the drawings himself. The 
effect of this young man’s influence has 
been decidedly marked, not only in his 
own family, but also in the community 
where he lives. The evidences that he 
has brought into conspicuous notice by 
his own efforts have made friends of the 
science, who are as enthusiastic as him- 
self apparently. The objective truth 
presented in the simple manner that a 
young man of earnest purpose must 
adopt, finds its way to the conviction of 
others, and a broader field of disciple- 
ship is obtained. , 

The expert lecturer may be ambitious 
to win the favor of the learned and cul- 
tured—a worthy object, certainly—but 
a science such as phrenology can be best 
disseminated by exploiting its principles 
among the younger members of society. 
The young men and young women re- 
spond more readilv to instruction that 
concerns their own being; that reveals 
the self-nature, and furnishes them in 
the springtime of life with means 
of growth in character, and power to 
meet and master the difficulties in the 
way of advancement toward the object 
of their ambition. 

With our modern progress and in- 
erease of population, the factors of eom- 
petition have increased so that the aver- 
age man and woman must labor harder 
for success in any pursuit that may be 
chosen. The higher the aim, the great- 
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er the struggle necessary to achieve it. 
This fact is forced upon the recognition 
of the young often in a way that de- 
presses their energies, and renders them 
but spiritless followers of routine in the 
occupation they have taken up. These 
feel that struggle will not avail when so 
many others are pursuing the same ob- 
ject that they have in view—especially 
if a good proportion of their competi- 
tors appear to have better opportunities 
by endowment and social accident for 
promotion. 

But when, by the aid of a science 
that is at once human and humane, the 
young man on the threshold of life's 
battle is shown what he is, what powers 
of mind and body he possesses, bv what 
means he may develop them into a 
higher measure of strength, and helps 
him further to apply them in a way 
that shall obtain better and more per- 
manent results, he feels encouraged to 
work harder than he would have 
thought previously of working, and his 
hope is kindled with a warmth of ex- 
pectation that would have been a stran- 
ger to his emotional experience had he 
continued to plod on in the old unen- 
lightened fashion. They 


“ Learn to labor and to wait " 


best whose learning has the true light 
of personal scientific teaching, and 
their waiting is of that patient order 
that feels sure of a happy outcome some 
time. , 

By all means let the young be taught 
that their beautiful enthusiasm may 
minister to their present and future 
welfare, and demonsirate to the world 
the practical good that flows from a 
genuine knowledge of the selfhood. 

ERES M 


NOT SO, BY ANY MEANS. 


UR London contemporary has an 

article in its February issue that 
surprised us a little. Under the cap- 
tion of “Photography and the Centre 
for Speech," a contributor refers to an 
article published in the New York 
Tribune several years ago by Mr. Rock- 
wood, the well-known photographer, 
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and appears to treat the statements 
therein as “facts.” In the May Jour- 
nal, 1888, we published a quasi criti- 
cism of the article, under the heading 
of “The Scientific Humorist," intro- 
ducing our remarks with: “This gen- 
tleman has appeared again in the field 
of literature, and this time he is a prod- 
uct of Eastern culture, the West hav- 
ing had for some time past, apparently, 
a monopoly of this species of horticult- 
ure." 

The artist mentioned made a good 
hit in the presentation of his pseudo- 
theory. He almost put Poe to the 
blush by the facile and adroit manner 
of his treatment of the subject. No 
doubt it proved a good advertisement, 
for we had it from his own mouth that 
there was much inquiry elicited by the 
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article. That the whole thing was a 
pretence well exeeuted on paper is not 
pleasant to believe, considering that the 
views of certain respectable “physiolo- 
gists seem to be in sympathy with the 
idea that experience prints its detail of 
events in the tissue of brain somehow. 
And yet it was, our London brother. 
e rr. A ues d 


THE FORM OF THE JOURNAL. 

MASY of our long-time subscrib- 

ers have expressed regret that 
the form of the JourNaL in March, 
April and May was changed. "The ex- 
periment was desired by some who may 
still approve it; but under a govern- 
ment of majorities we have deeided to 
return to the octavo form. 


—— E 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be ansrcred in this department. But one 
question at n time, and that clearly stated, muat 
be propounded, if correspondents shill crpect us 
to gice them the benefit of an carly consideration, 

Ir You Use 4 PsECDONYM OR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also, Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names, 


MIND AND PHysicaL MovEMENT.—H. B. 
—]t is as you say. The condition of mind 
has an effect upon the body approaching 
the motive or thought that is funda- 
mental in producing the condition. An in- 
tense desire to have some change or effect 
acvomplished in a certain part is produc- 
tive of a tendency in the functional pro- 
cesses toward that change or effect. This 
fact helps to explain the operation of 
suggestion in normal or abnormal 
states of life. A musele tends to respond 
to the thought that includes the idea of 
its movement. Prof. Newbold refers to 
this, and speaks of the ability of a mental 
state to produce or prevent muscular con- 
traction as the third property of the men- 
tal state. He mentions an experiment 
that illustrates the point. He asked a 
class of sixteen girls to think intently 
what it would feel like to lift the right 
hand and toueh the left shoulder. After 
a few minutes had elapsed nine of them 
confessed having felt a desire to do it. He 
then dropped the subject and spoke of 
something else; in a few moments six 
actually did it. Most persons when con- 
centrating attention upon the thought of 
what a given movement would feel like, 
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find themselves becoming possessed of a 
desire to do it, and this desire marks the 
tendency of the thought to produce the 
movement. But as we do not only feel 
but also see our movements, we find that 
the thought of what a movement looks 
like has also motor value and tends to 
produce it. This is also true of touches 
and ideas of touch—indeed, all or nearly 
all mental states produce some motor 
changes in the body, but the motor ef- 
fects of sensations and ideas of sound, 
taste, and smell are relatively slight. The 
close association of mind and body is be- 
coming better understood, and therefore 
less a thing of marvel. 

BEAUTY.—A. L. O. T. J.-*There are 
many types of human beauty, and it doth 
not appear that the canons of good looks 
have prescribed a certain order or fashion 
of the features. In one person we shall 
find on examination a deal of irregularity 
in the face, and vet the tout ensemble will 
be very pleasing, and the general consen- 
sus of opinion is that the person is beau- 
tiful. In another the features may be 
characterized by symmetry, regularity, 
evenness, roundness, and the effect will 
be pleasing, and we will say that here is 
& beautiful person. Beauty may consist 
generally in the skin, form, color, purity 
of type, and so on. Again, the beauty 
may consist in the mobile expression of 
the face, reflecting a mind harmonious, 
cheerful, and impressive. We suppose 
that physiognomists would postulate 
half a dozen definitions of beauty, includ- 
ing, of course, temperament or variations 
of light and dark complexion, together 
with the form of the features. So, infer- 
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entially, we might say that the face is 
beautiful to look upon, and yet the ex- 
pression of character may not be of a 
high type. We have the impression that 
the best forms of physical beauty are not 
associated with the best mental charac- 
teristics. But somehow strength of char- 
acter interferes much with symmetry, 
writes upon the face its characters of 
force and energy, and so disturbs the har- 
mony and balance of tissue structure. 

LARGE AND MEDIUM.—T. J. C.—In a re- 
cent answer to a correspondent we en- 
deavored to state what were the measure- 
ments of the head corresponding to these 
degrees. A large head should measure 
twenty-three inches in circumference; a 
medium head twenty-two inches in cir- 
cumference. Sometimes an examiner 
will indicate the activity of an organ by 
marking it six, or large. I should infer 
from what you state that such was the 
impression of him who examined your 
head. The strength of your character ly- 
ing in that region, it was 80 expressed in 
the marking. 

EYEBROws.—J. M.—The apparent dispo- 
sition of the eyebrows is dependent upon 
the development of the supra-orbital 
ridges, or the bony processes over the 
eye-sockets. Where the development is 
strong in the lower brow, which means 
projection generally, the eyebrows are 
about horizontal; where the develop- 
ment of the upper part of the forehead is 
fuller than that of the lower part the eye- 
brows are more arched. Good thinking 
is largely dependent upon observation, 
the realization of the facts relating to 
any subject. So it comes to pass that one 
whose eyebrows are relatively straight 
possesses a fair, practical judgment, sim- 
ply because he realizes the significance 
of objectivé truth. 

MANIPULATION FOR ENLARGEMENT.—J. 
M. D.—We know that use will develop 
muscle; massage, rubbing, etc. on a 
part wil] tend to stimulate the circulation 
of the blood there, and so promote 
growth. Massage is employed in the 
treatment of diseases to-day, often with 
excellent results. The writer has known 
cases of muscle atrophy, or wastage, that 
have been greatly improved by manipula- 
tion. Why not then in the case of parts 
of the brain that are deficient in develop- 
ment? While such parts are being oper- 
nted upon. the subject would probably 
earnestly have his attention directed to 
them and their functions, and so the flow 
of the blood to the part would be in- 
ereased; and perseverance in this method 
would very likely be attended by some 
suecess, Why not? 


—— 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers sea fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satisfactorily and justly, and abo to fur- 
hish our readers with such information aa shail 
enable them to forman opinion of the denirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. Jt ta 
our wish to notice the better class of books issuing 
from the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and phystolo- 
gical science. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. 


ELECTRICITY IN ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS. 
By Epwin J. Houston, Ph.G., and A. E. 
KENNELLY, Sc.D. 18mo, pp. 402. New 
York: The W. J. Johnston Co. 


This volume is one of the “ elementary 
electro-technical series” published by 
the above company. It is not a book 
which prescribes specialties of treatment 
in disease by electricity, but one that fur- 
nishes considerable information with re- 
gard to the structure and preparation of 
batteries suitable for use in therapeutics. 
Both the theory and practical side of elec- 
tricity is considered, and the reader ob- 
tains information with reference to the 
correlation of electric and magnetic 
forces, the principles involved in the dif- 
ferent forms of apparatus and the con- 
struction and adjustment of apparatus. 
A physician who would obtain a good 
knowledge of electro-therapeutics should 
understand the physical elements of the 
subject. He should know what he is 
using when he employs a battery, 
whether it be of the static, faradic or gal- 
vanie class. He should know what dy- 
namo, alternator, transformer, motor, 
voltaic cell, rheostat, induction coil, po- 
larization, etc., etc. mean. There are 
hundreds of physicians who profess to 
use electricity and yet do not know much, 
if anything, about the mechanism of the 
instruments they employ. One form of 
battery is suited to a certain type of 
disease and totally unsuited to another. 
No one should attempt to supply electric 
currents without an appreciative compre- 
hension of their differential nature. 
Blind, ignorant medication of this sort is 
more likely to be productive of injury 
than good. 


Back NUMBERS, WILMANS’ Express, Con- 
densed. Vol. II. By HELEN WILMANS 
and ADA WILMANS POWERS. 

Our inference in general from a survey 
of this work is that it is a contribution to 
the literature of ' mental science," or 
what is better known as mental healing. 
The tone of the matter is elevated. The 
authors take the ground that in this de- 
partment of endeavor woman has her 
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special opportunity; that in this area 
there is a great uplift in which woman 
should have a special part. They claim 
that the mental science movement is do- 
ing much, if not the most, toward the 
removal of the ban that the race has 
placed upon that progress which should 
associate the sisterhood of the race. Many 
good points here and there are brought 
out, and it is quite likely that those who 
read the book will agree, for the most 
part, with the authors. 


THE MEDICAL ANNUAL (E. B. Trent, 
Publisher, New York) for 1896 is the 
fourteenth issue, and is a bulky volume 
containing over 700 pages of almost too 
closely printed matter, yet a digest of 
medical, surgical, and hygienic progress. 
1t represents the work of thirty-nine con- 
tributors, and is essentially a directory 
of therapeutics brought to date. The 
special features appear to us to be the 
discussions of Abdominal Surgery, Treat- 
ment of Club-foot, Ear Diseases (finely il- 
lustrated), Skin Diseases, Urinary Dis- 
eases, Typhoid-fever, Sanitation, Life In- 
surance, Cycling and Health. The last is & 
timely contribution, and from our point 
of view an excellent article, showing the 
part the bicycle is already playing in 
therapeutics. Asa whole, thc volume is a 
valuable addition to the physician's book- 
shelf, and at a cost comparatively trifling. 
SLEEP IN Irs RELATIONS TO THE DISEASES 

or THE S&iN. Hy L. Duncan BULELEY, 

A.M., M.D., Physician to the New York 

Skin and Cancer Hospital, etc. 


Our indefatigable skin expert adds an- 
other to the already long list of his mono- 
graphs. This time the paper is a decid- 
edly important one, and discussed with a 
broad view of the subject. He shows 
clearly enough how large may be the part 
of insomnia in provoking a skin affection, 
and correlatively how remedial may be 
the effect of sleep in a given case. His 
methods for the relief of a patient whose 
nights are restless and unrefreshing par- 
take mainly of the hygienic order, and 
show a careful consideration of the 
‘physiology of cutaneous disorders, as 
well as their pathology. 

REVORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
TION FOR THE YEAR 1492-93. Vol. li, 
containing Parts HI. and IV. Printed 
at the Government Printing Office, 
Washington. 

A valuable document to all interested 
in American education. The opening 
chapter covers a field of history relating 
to the early educational status of New 
England, and the evolution of the system 
that culminated in the institution of a 
national bureau. Secondary schools form 
the topic of the second chapter, with 
much statistical matter drawn from im- 
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portant collegiate centres. The negro 
comes in for some notice, the nature of 
the aid for his improvement being de- 
scribed. What has been accomplished in 
medical education occupies a chapter, 
and the status of the schools in many of 
the older States is passed in review. Part 
IV. is occupied with tabulated statements 
regarding school population, classes of 
schools, the curricula, standards of 
scholarship, etc. altogether forming a 
useful reference list. 


DvSPEPSIA—ITS CAUSE AND CURE BY 
NATURAL REMEDIES. By Joun Ww. 
TAYLOR, Ph.D. Paper, pp. 97. London: 
L. N. Fowler & Co. 


In a brief space the author has covered 
& broad field in the discussion of his 
topic. He is direct in attacking the habits 
of people that are at the bottom of the 
vast majority of stomach breakdowns. 
Especially does he score the drinking 
practices of society, and brings to bear 
much evidence in proof of his position. 
Drug medication receives about equal re- 
spect. Wnter cure, food methods, dress, 
etc., are considered, and lessons read to us 
nbout what is near to nature and what is 
not in our living. Dr. Richardson is of 
opinion that normal living would enable 
seven out of ten persons to attain 100 
years. We can suppose Mr. Taylor to 
believe the same thing, so strong is his 
attitude on the relation of hygiene to 
bealth and long life. His teaching for 
the most part will be accepted by the 
hygienists of this country, as wcll as of 
England. 

THE SPORTING DICTIONARY, containing 
the professional and technical terms 
used in all popular sports and games. 
By GEonaE J. MANSON, author of 
* Ready for Business." 

George J. Manson has prepared this lit- 
tle book for the use of that large part of 
the community that is interested in sports 
and games. There is a vast deal of tech- 
nicality in sport, and onc who would be 
nu fait, say with regard to base-ball or 
lawn-tennis or bowling or golf, so as to 
discuss them intelligently in company, 
should have his vocabulary well fur- 
nished with the terms that are in common 
use with the votaries of such games. 
Card games are included in the list. The 
Humboldt Publishing Company of New 
York are responsible for the bringing out 
of this volume. Price 25 cents. 


Prize Exsay.—Our friendly contemporary. 
The Seentifie American, offers a premium of 
$250 for the best essay on the progress of in- 
vention during the past fifty years. Here is 
an opportunity for some of our readers to 
compete in a laudable fashion. ‘The paper 
should not exceed in length 2 500 words, The 
prize paper will be published injthe special 
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Fiftieth Anniversary Number of The Scientific 
American of July 25th. The five next best 
essays will be published in subsequent issues 
of the paper and paid for, Rejected MSS. will 
be returned when accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope. Each paper should 
be signed by a fictitious name, and a card bear- 
ing the true name aud the fictitious name of 
the author should accompany each paper, put 
in a separate sealed envelope. All papers 
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should be sent to the Editor of The Scientific 

American, 361 Broadway, New York, on or 

before June 20, 1896. 

How TO DISINFECT.—AÀ Guide to Practical 
Disinfection in Everyday Life and Dur- 
ing Cases of Infectious Illness. By C. T. 
KinczeETT, F.C.S., etc. 

A convenient little brochure for sug- 
gestions in regard to its title; suitable 
for family and professional use. 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


Pror. W. G. ALEXANDER is now at Vic- 
toria, B. C. 


THE BriaGs (Neb.) Phrenological Society is 
progressing, and much interest is manifested 
by its members. 

Mrs. E. E. HALL has been quite success- 
ful in a number of the towns in which 

. she lectured. 


THE St. PAUL Phrenological Society 
now meets at 7514 West Seventh Street. 


Pror. GEORGE MORRIS opened a course 
of lectures at Albert Lea, Minn., on the 
2d inst. 


Gomer ROBERTS, Class of '05 has estab- 
lished himself at Music Hall, 613 Constitution 
Street, Emporia, Kans., where he expecta to 
remaiu for a few weeks, lecturing and examin- 
ing. 

Prof. OWEN H. WILLIAMS reports from Al- 
bany, his old hunting ground, ordering Heads 
and Faces and says he is devoting his time en- 
tirely to circulation of this excellent manual 
of Phrenology and Physiognomy. 

THE Minneapolis Pbrenological Society will 
hold their meetings during the summer months 
in Thomas Hall, Fifteenth Avenue and Frank- 
lin, the first and third Mondays of each month, 

EDNA M. BENSON, Secretary. 
1422 Fifth Street, South. 

Prof. L. A. VAUGHT has met with success 
in lectures at the Paliner House, Chicago, on 
'" Phrenological Child Training," club rooms 
packed to the doors; Waukegan for Y. M. C. 
A, when six hundred and eighty tickets were 
sold ut the door, Also before several Societies 
and Clubs on Child Training. 

Mrs. Carrica LE FAVRE, the author of 
** Delsartean Physical Culture," which we pub- 
lish, can be addressed at Box 999, Chicago, 
Iil., for lectures on proper dressing, walking, 
etc, These lectures are thoronghly practical, 
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and cannot fail to be of benefit to all who hear 
them. 


Mr. J. STUDEBAKER, cousin of the 
Studebaker of wagon fame, was for years 
& constant reader of THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. He has been a strict vegetarian 
for over thirty-five years. He is a great 
enthusiast on Phrenology. and heartily 
testifies to its purifying and enlightening 
influences. We were pleased to receive 
his renewal of subscription. 


THE inhabitants of Girardville, Pa., 
gave Prof. Levi Hummel a hearty recep- 
tion recently, when he appeared, for the 
fourth time in fifteen years, to give a 
course of lectures. He did better than 
ever before. Prof. Hummel has been in 
the field a long time, and is well equipped 
with apparatus, etc. He is thoroughly 
conversant with phrenology, and has re- 
ceived many testimonials for his excel- 
lent work. For the next few months he 
will lecture in Clearfield, Indiana, and 
Armstrong Counties. He can be ad- 
dressed at Gordon, Pa. 


State Meeting of Phrenologists.— 
This being the centennial year of Phren- 
ology, the event will be celebrated in a 
State Meeting at Kokomo, Ind. August 
22, 23, 24, 1896, when speeches will be de- 
livered and papers read by the best 
Phrenological speakers and writers in 
America, to be followed by a four days' 
National Phrenological Meeting at Chi- 
cago, beginning August 31, 1896. 

The meeting will be especially instruc- 
tive to all friends of education, and of 
great value to all persons of all trades 
and professions. For any further par- 
tieulars, address T. V. GIFFORD, M.D., 
See’y of Committee, Kokomo, Ind. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1894, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE ot the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND Science oF HEALTH is $1.00 a year, 
payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form ot 
Mooney Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All Post- 
masters are required to Reyister Letters whenever 
requested to do so, 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is aimost sure tu weara hole inthe envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a doliar. The larger stamps are preferred ; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, E should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclosc a LP for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED forthe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


may be or- 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


St. Louis and Canadian Photographer. — The 
lady editor shows her usual taste in the May 
number of this well arranged aud richly illus- 
trated organ of the photographic trade. St. 
Louis. 

‘rood Housekeeping. —Springfleld, Mass., has 
an appropriate bill of fare for May. Its poeti- 
cal contributions are a feature. 

Edueation.—Devoted to the science, art, 
philosophy, anc literature of education, Prop- 
erly the leading organ of American educa. 
tion ; discusses the higher topics. Boston. 

Gailbords Medical Journal, May. — Con- 
tains an article of interest to the profession, 
by Dr. Osler of London ; conside:s six cases of 
Addison's disease. M. E. Gaillard, Publisher. 
New York. 

Apptletows Popular Science. Monthly for May 
has among its more notable titles '** Niagara as 
a Timepiece.” ‘‘The Pigmy of the United 
States,” ‘‘ Political Rights and Duties of Wo- 
men," '' Roentgen's X Rays," and ' Natural 
Science in a Literary Education." In the first 
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article the author refutes the old problem of 
the recession of the Falle, and discusses, we 
think. upon a rational basis to the effect that 
the work of the Falla in cutting awny the 
structure of the ground has not been regular, 
and hence nn nbsolute determination of the 
age of the cataract is quite impracticable from 
that source, The author of ''Pigmy in the 
United States" finds in southern localities in 
Florida and Louisiana a type of imported 
negro (negrito) whose diminutive size earns the 
name of pigmy. The article is quite interest- 


ing to all studenta of human nature. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 
American Medico-Surgical Bullctin, Weekly. 


—Ju the number for May 12th an article on 
* Brain Surgery for Epilepsy " takes the 
ground that this operation is really of service 
in correcting or curing epileptic diseases, The 
editors of this medico have a way of touching 
upon abuses in politics affecting the profession 
with a fearless pen. 

Harper's Magazine for May has a discussion 
of Sumuel Langhorne Clemens, commonly 
known as Mark Twain, which will interest the 
majority of the magazine's readers. Other 
features are “ England nnd America in 1863,” 
which has a vivid chapter on the life of Cyrus 
W. Field; t Penalty of Honor," ** The German 
Struggle for Liberty," Part XI., finely illus- 
trated; ‘* The Dasher Explorations,” also illus- 
trated ; ` At Home in Virginia.” illustrated ; 
** Life in the Early Time of the Colonies,” and 
‘“The English Crisis." Mr. Warner, in his 
editor's study, makes a pleasing reference to 
that wonder of human intelligence, Hellen 
Keller, of New York. 


Quarterly Journal of Inebriety.-—As usual, 
well supplied with appropriate matter adding 
to the evidences of the degenerating effect in 
human constitution by alcohol. The leading 
article of the number discusses the relation 
between intemperance and mental disease. 
The editor has something to say with refer- 
ence to hypnotism in the manngement of ine- 
briety, but we infer from his statements that 
there is a want of experience in that line. 
Hartford. 


Rerwi of Reriews. In the May number 
there is n digest of sixty American and foreign 
conventions, expositions, summer universities 
and so on to occur through the coming warm 
reason. Mr. W. T. Stead furnishes a charac- 
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ter sketch of that famous correspondent A. M. 
DeBlowitz, a sketch of Tom Hughes, Vacation 
Camps, and Boy's Republics form a consider- 
able section. The progress of the world has 
its usual space. New York. 

Americain Medical Journal. May. — E. 
Yinikin, M.D. St. Louis. 

Phrenological Magazine for May has a ‘‘ char- 
actograph” of Sir John Gorst, M.D., by the 
editor which is clear and pointed in its terms. 
The Roentgen ray business has a representa- 
tion in the head of Dr. Simon, an American 
physician, who has been experimenting in the 
line of Roentgen for a year or more past. The 
record of events phrenological in Great Britain 
is full. London. 

Merck's Report —Semi-monthly ; represents 
the drug trade, also. materia medica and 
chemistry. Specially valuable to the phar- 
maceutist. New York. 

Boots and Shoes Weekly.—Always character- 
ized by that spirit of modern enterprise termed 
“hustling.” M. T. Richardson Co. New 
York. 

IN the May Chatterbox there is a story of a 
farmer who bad a wombat for a pet ; he took 
it a long way into the forest in order to get rid 
of it, but twice the little animal returned, hav- 
ing found its way without help to its adopted 
home. There is a number of other stories of 
Natural History in this magazine about the 
majestic Elk, A Faithful Dog, A Violet, Vanity 
of certain Birds, and ** Lynn the Deer-hound." 
The story of ' Pompey. the Great Roman ” is 
told in an interesting way, and in the series of 
“ Youngsters in Popular Tales” there is an ar- 
ticle about Henry Esmond. 

In addition, short and continued stories of 
adventure, poems and other interesting rend- 
ing certainly make the May Chatterbox a 
splendid number. Estes & Lauriat, Publi-h- 
ers, 196 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. Fifty 


cents a year. 
————-* 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


* [ would as soon think of living on one 
slice of bread a day as of doing without 
the JOURNAL. F." 

“I would prefer the old form, as sug- 
gestive of something to be stored up for 
continual use. W. E. S.” 

“Have had the JOURNAL for fifty I 
think, and regret the change very much. 

“Mrs. J. B." 

“For several years I have taken the 
JOURNAL, and have five years numbers 
hound, and aS many more waiting to be 
bound. Consequently the new form of 
dress is quite objectionable to me for this 
reason; and, again, the new style is very 
unhandy as well as cheap looking. [ 
would rather pay the old price and have 
it back in the old style. J. W. R.” 

“I have been a reader of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL and Science of Health 
fourteen years, and like it very much, in 
fact don’t think I could keep house with- 
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out it; but when the first number of the 
present form came I was much disap- 
pointed. I think its old form was much 
more convenient and handy. I also re- 
gretted that the Science of Health De- 
partment had been discontinued. I re- 
ceived a great deal of benefit from it. I 
would rather pay $2.00 for the old form of 
JOURNAL and Science of Health included, 
than $1.00 for the present JoURNAL. I am 
in favor of the old form., Wishing you 
abundant success in the good work. 
LII G. S." 

“I am frank to say that I like the old 
form the best, as more convenient to 
handle, looks better, and covers do not 
come off quite so easily. Its principles I 
thoroughly enjoy reading and listening 
to. How can one with a reasonable 
amount of common sense say anything 
detrimental to Phrenology? 

tt T. D. H.” 

“ Very glad to see an offer to return to 
the original size and style in the May 
number of the JOURNAL, and can say that 
all subscribers here will be delighted. 
None of them like the present form and 
size. So you may put down at least ten 
who wish the old size restored. 

[1 M. J. K.” 

“I have many good reasons for voting 
for the old form. J. S. J.” 

“I much prefer the old form to the 
new, as it is more in keeping with the 
form of the best magazines." 

American Institute of Phrenology.— 
Persons desiring to attend the coming 
session of the Institute, which opens on 
the first day of September next, or those 
who wish information on the subject, 
may obtain the facts as to desirable 
books, rooms, board, tuition, ete. by 
writing for the Institute circulars. 

How to Study Strangers.—This is a 
bulky volume on the subject of Phren- 
ology, by Nelson Sizer, president of the 
Amcrican Institute of Phrenology. It 
contains numerous illustrations, chiefly 
photographs of eminent persons, and 
each is phrenologically considered by the 
author; the powers of mind are dissected, 
nnatomized, particularized, and set forth 
in language learned and ornate. “ How 
to Study Strangers by Temperament, 
Face, and Head,” is the sequel to “ Heads 
and Faces.” ‘The book embodies the 
ripened experience of the author during 
more than half & century of constant 
study and practice. It is a text book on 
the study of phrenology, and students 
will find on every page something to il- 
lumine their senrch for human science 
and lighten the labor of progress. This 
book is only one of & number of books 
which the author has put forward on 
phrenology.—Lyne Reporter, Ashton, Eng- 
land. 
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This, the June Number of 1896, is the 
six hundred and sixth issue of a magazine 
which has, from the first number in 1838, 
advocated earnestly the principles of 
health, hygiene, temperance, and the true 
mental philosophy, based on brain and 
temperament. It has striven also to be 
clean, true, and honest in its advertise- 
ments, as well as in its editorials. 

Our Social Relations.—Human life is 
enriched and consolidated by its social re- 
lations, and, from the day when it was 
said, “ It is not good that man should be 
alone,” until now, domestic affection has 
been the tie that has bound the race and 
blessed it. In this as in other earthly re- 
lations, the bane has been inclined to fol- 
low the footsteps of the blessing, and, for 
the lack of knowledge more than for a 
lack of virtue, human life has often been 
wrecked. So powerful and persistent a 
force as the social instinct needs light 
and guidance to insure the blessing and 
avoid the bane. A little work by a great 
thinker, Prof. O. S. Fowler, aims to do 
this. It is intended to be of service to the 
young and a guide to the matured, as an 
aid to social purity in the right restraint 
and appropriate exercise of this most in- 
fluential instinct of the race. It ought to 
be perused by every young person dawn- 
ing into puberty, and its fatherly moni- 
tions heeded by all. Its title is “ Amative- 
ness, Including Warning and Advice to 
Married and Single.” The small fraction 
of a dollar (25 cents) which it costs should 
give it a very wide circulation. The world 
suffers for the want of its monitions; 
thousands may be saved from going 
astray by its timely suggestions, and all 
would be profited by its perusal. The love 
literature of the day, which is so widely 
diffused and so eagerly read, serves to 
cultivate and increase this wonderful fac- 
tor in human life; but it does not seek to 
educate the voung to be its own master 
in the wise guidance and control of its 
love. It is the aim of this work to meet 
this universally needed result. 


Household Remedies for the Preva- 
lent Disorders of the Human Organ- 
ism. By Felix L. Oswald, M.D. This use- 
ful work still lays claim to the quotation 
on title page, “If the right theory should 
ever be proclaimed it will solve 
many riddles.” The author teaches that 
nature, logic, and experience solve many 
riddles. The chapters treat of Ilygienic 
Instincts. Climatic and Other Influences, 
Malnutrition, with essays on Asthma, the 
Alcoholic Habit, Enteric Disorders, Ner- 
vous Maladies, Catarrh, Pleurisy, Croup, 
and gives many remedies. The author 
and his writings have long been before 
the public. He has written on Physical 
Education, the Bible of Nature, and is 
also a continual contributor to the Popu- 
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lar Science Monthly, International Review, 
etc. Price of this book is $1, postpaid. 

DR. GALL'S PHRENOLOGICAL THEORIES. 
Founded upon the Anatomy and Physi- 
ology of the Brain and the Form of the 
Skull; with the critical strictures of C. W. 
Hufeland, M.D. 

The title explains the scope of the 
work. Those who think phrenology was 
made by fancy will read this book with 
interest and edification. 

The chapters treat of the Anatomy of 
the Brain, Physiology in General, Brain 
as the Organ of the Soul, the Brain as a 
Receptacle of Distinct Organs, Crani- 
ology and Cranioscopy, Organology and 
Organoscopy, and Enumeration of Or- 
gans. Small 8vo, 82 pages, paper, 25 
cents. A.E.M. says: “ I have purchased a 
goodly number of books on Phrenology, 
and I find the investment pays a hundred- 
fold.” 

* A Self-Made Woman, or Mary Idyl's 
Trial and Triumphs.” A story of intense 
interest regarding those who are strug- 
gling up towards a higher moral and in- 
tellectual life. Price 25 cents. 

READY FOR Business AND CHOICE OF OC- 
CUPATION.—A series of practical papers for 
boys, answering the question, " What work 
shall I do? What occupation shall I follow ? ” 
The author aims to make the articles tbor- 
oughly reliable. The facts in regard to each 
calling were obtained from personal interviews 
with prominent and trustworthy persons. 
Price, 75 centa, postpaid. 

INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER IN THE HEAD 
AND FACE, by Dr. H. S. Drayton, A.M., with 
illustrations, was written in response to a re- 
quest made by a teacher, and should be of 
particular benefit to that profession. But its 
general adaptation has secured the interest of 
all classes, and the authors plan to furnish a 
short introduction to the practical observation 
of human nature, on strictly scientific princi- 
ples, has been fulfilled. Price, 25 cents, paper. 

Ernor.—The price of he Fae as Indica- 
tire of Character was quoted at 30 cents in 
the April number. It should have been 50 
cents, 

How 10 EDUCATE THE FEELINGS, by 
Charles Bray, from the third London edition, 
with notes and illustrations by Professor Nel- 
son Sizer. This, with its special illustrations 
marking the location of the organs, is a valua- 
ble work to those interested in the study of 
Pbrenology. ‘The portraits of Edison, William 
M. Evarts. Froebel, Gambetti, Rev. Joseph 
Cook, and Hanus Markat, illustrate the several 
developments of conatructiveness, approba- 
tiveness, etc.. and are particularly useful to 
the earnest student of the subject. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Motuen'’s HYGIENIC HANDBOOK, by R. T. 
Trall. This book is designed for the devel. 
opment and training of women and chñ- 
dren, and treatment of their diseases by hy- 
gienic agencies. It isstill before the public 
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as n valuable handbook, and perhaps the ouly 
one of its kind extant. The writer, Dr. Trall, 
was also the author of ** The Hydropathie En- 
eyelopeedia," os well as many other works on 
Water Cure, prefaced the introduction with 
* Motherhood should be normal, but it never 
will be and never can be under prevailing lush- 
ion." He claimed as a “© pernicious error that 
woman is the weaker vessel physically," and 
strongly advocated © woman as mans equal," 
"having not only to nourish herself but oth- 
ers." ‘Testimonials from Mrs. Stanton and 
Mrs. Hale are given ; and the Rev. Antoinette 
Browne Blickwell, in her remarks, ** Who are 
the Henlthy Women Among Us?” gives strong 
indorseient of the nuthor's able presentaticn. 
Price, $1.00. 

KiNG's HANDBOOK OF NEW YORK CITY.— 
An outline history and description of the 
American metropolis. Over 1,000 illustra- 
tions from special photographs. Price, 
$1.50 postpaid. 

We have a few copies of this excellent 
guide book for sale at the reduced price, 
$1.50. 

EDUCATION COMPLETE.— This is quite a 
library in itself, treating as it does of Physiol- 
ogy. Animal and Mental, Self Culture, and 
Perfection of Character, nnd Memory and In- 
tellectual Improvement. The text shows that 
the mind and body are intimately related, 
that each is in turn the servant and master of 
the other. "Therefore, ‘* Education” covers 
the development and training of all that goes 
to make up the man, Price, $3.00, postpaid, 

FRUITS AND. FARINACEA, — The proper food 
of man, Proving by History, Anatomy, Phys- 
iology, and Chemistry that the best diet of 
man is derived from the Vegetable kingdom. 
By Dr. John Smith, with Notes aud Illustra- 
tions by Dr. R. T. Trall. Zteduced to $1.60. 

* Hand Book for Home Improvement," 
including How to Write, How to Behave, 
How to Talk, and How to do Business. 
A valuable book for every member of the 
family. Over 600 pages. Price 90 cents 
by mail. 

“ Phrenology as an Art.” By Nelson 
Sizer. A study in Mental Philosophy, 
with some short speeches by Jate gradu- 
ates of the American Institute of Phren- 
ology. Price 10 cents. 

“ Food and Morals.” By the Rev. J. F. 
Clymer. Send 5 cent stamp for this little 
pamphlet and a catalogue of our publica- 
tions. 

Send 25 cents for a catalogue of Por- 
traits, Busts, Casts, ete., in the cabinet of 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 
A valuable encyclopedia, giving short bi- 
ographieal sketches of many eminent 
people, of whom we have busts, ete. Vis- 
itors to the city are cordially invited to 
visit our museum, which contains the 
finest collection of its kind in the country. 

WE have still some copies of the LiFE OF 
Di, GALL remaining. In importing the sheets 
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from London, we felt that we were bringing 
something that every student of the subject 
would be interested in having, and be only too 
glad to obtain, as a publication written in the 
centennis] year of phrenology of Dr. Gall's 
great works. Why not make up a club? We 
will send three copies for 75 «ts, post-paid. 
The regular price is 30 cts., paper. 

For the cut of Horace Mann, on the first 
page of this number, we are indebted to the 
Normal College of New York City, through 
the Coreli Press and the Press of the Classical 
et Associated, at 21 University Place, 

Ask for List of Special Works on Maiden- 
hood, Wifehood, Motherhood and Care of Chil- 
dren. á 

L. N. Fowler & Co., of London, carry a full 
line of all books we publish at listed prices, nnd 
our friends abroad can save delay by writing 
direct. 

Dr. Jas. Neil, New York, writes: “I 
have used BomiNE as an antiseptic wash 
for diseases of the mouth and nose, and 
ae n dressing for ulcers, with very pleas- 
ant results." 

BontiNE, on account of its stimulating 
and cleansing properties, reduces con- 
gestion and stimulates and tones the 
mucous membrane to a healthy condition, 
For the successful treatment of chronic 
nasal eatarrh, BoRINE, one teaspoonful to 
à wineglass of lukewarm water, applied 
frequently by means of a nasal douche 
cup. 
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The Human Nature Library. 


EACH NUMBER IS COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL. 


No. 1. Self-Reliance; or, Self-Esteem as an Element 
in Human Character, its uses and culture, lllustrated. 
Nelson Sizer. i6 cents, 


No. 2. Phrenology: Ws Principles, Proofs, etc. J. 


F. Tracy. 20 illustrations. 1o cents. 

No. s. Physical Factors in Character; or, The 
Influence in Temperament. H.S. Drayton, M.D. Ius- 
trated. 10 cents, 


No. 4. The Choice of Occupation ; or, My Right 
Place in Life. and How to Find it. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 
10 cents. 

No. s. The Servant Question. Hiuts on the Choos- 
ing and Management of Servants. H. S. Drayton, M. 
D. rocents, 

No. t. Inveutive Genius ; or, Constructiveness the 
Basis of Civilization and Progress. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 
19 cents, 

No. 7. Jutegrity or Conscrentiousness—lts Nature 
and its Influence. H.S. Drayton, M.D. 10 cents. 

No, S Who Should Marry; Right Selection iu 
Marriage. The How and the Why. What tempera- 
ments and mental characteristics should unite in wed- 
lock. Ilustrated, Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 ceuts. 

No. 9. A Debate Among the Mental Faculties. 
Prof. Nelsou Sizer. 10 cents. 

No. 10. The Will: Ws Nature and Education. J. 
Ww. ou 10 cents. 

No. Ambition ; or, Approbativeness as a Factor 
in Human ‘Character.’ Prof. Nelson Sizer, to cents. 


No. 12. A Complete Man ; How to Educate for 
Life. H. S. Drayton, M.D. 10 cents. 

No. 13. Addresses delivered at the close of the an- 
nual session of the American Institute of Phrenology, 


1590. to cents. 

No. 14. Faculty and Brain Organism. Bernard 
Hollander. To prove tbat separate Psychological 
Functions require separate Physical Organs. 10 cents, 


No. is. Resemblance to Parents, and How to 
Judge It. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10cents. 

No. 16. Self-Study Essential to Mental Improve- 
ment and Development and to Personal Success. H.S. 
Drayton, M.D. 10 cents. 

No. 17. The Uses of Mental Science and papers 
read at the close of the class of 1590 in American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology. 10 cents. 

No. 15. Getting Married and Keeping Married— 
How to Do It. By One Who Has Done Both 10 cents. 

No. 19. Character Reading from Photograph, 
How to Do It. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 

No. 20. The Perceptive Faculties. Their Use and 
Training; showing how to sce things By Prof. Nelson 
Sizer. Iocetnts. 

No. 21. Phrenology a Science, with address de- 
livered betore the American Justitute of Phrenology, 
181. ro cents. 

No. 223. The Amateur Phrepolog ist, a Comedy 
Adapted for Public Representation'or the Home Circle. 
By H. S. Drayton. 10 cents. 


THE FULL SET FOR ONE DOLLAR, OR ANY FOUR FOR THIRTY CENTS. 
BY MAIL, POST.PAID, 


The Phrenological Annual and Register for 1896 


An Illustrated Year Book of 
Mental Science. 


Frontispiece 


Interview with Anna 5. “Swan. " IHhustrated 


Sparks from our Mental Workshop; or, Our Trades and Professions. 


Hustrated 


The Gospel of Phrenology. 
Hlustrated 


Acquisitiveness in Thieves. 


The Eskimo; A Paper read before the British Assoc Pe 1895 3 
Jilustrated by edo Linklater 


Illustrated 


Love of Approbation. 
Ilustrated 


Phrenology in Africa. 


LIST oF CONTENTS: 


Edited by 
L. N. and JESSIE A. FOWLER. 


©. 


L. N. Fowler in Mes Study 
y ; EDITOR 

| By L^ N e 
. By W M. BROWN 
By E DITOR, Phrenological Journal New York 
. . By Miss J. A. FOWLER 


Illustrated . 


e.. By J. WEBB 
By J. THOMPSON 


Also ARTICLES by meiss, R. B. D. WELLS, KESWICK, E THOMPSON, CO: cox, STORTON, CRISPI, 


YLOR, MAYO, 


and Misses CROW and LINNINOTO 


Character PM S some of the Fellows and Associates of '* The Fowler Institute,” and Messrs. Kes- 


wick, Severu, Musgrove, Timson, Rudd, Coles, J. Thompson (of Kimberley), 


Gorrie, etc., etc. 


Cox, Brooks, Healy Fash, 


Reports of Societies, Field Notes, Register of Phrenologists, Calendar for 1596, etc., etc. 


The Whole Containing Upward of 60 lilustrations. 


Order Early. Cannot be Reprinted. 


Price, 25 Cents, Post-paid. 


Mrs. COMMHEMLIN’S BOOKS 


The writer, a contributor to the Phrenological Journal, is the author of 


“OT Such Is the Kingdom,” 


and other Poems. 
Poets Gift,” “My Valentine,” 
Night," "In the Days Gone By,” etc. 
stamp, decorative cover. Price, $1.50. 


A collection of miscellaneous poems, containing 
"As Round the Evening Lamp We Sit," 
Bound in fine English cloth, gilt side aud back 


* Niagara," '' The 
"A Star in the 


"J4 EXEXUSEIIUX." 


An account of a '' Visit to Brooklyn by Jerushy Smith ov Smithville.” 
story in which clever comment is found on the fads and follies of fashionable life. 


This is a dialect 
It is not 


only breezy and refreshing, in these warm days, but instructive reading for seaside. Price, 


25 cents, paper. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York. 
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FOR HEALTH USE THE BICYCLE 


For THE BıicycLE use DixoN's 
679 CYCLE CHAIN riore E 
It makes the wheel run easily. and saves wear of 
chain, Samples, r5 cents. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


Mentions PHRENOLOGICAL ae RENAL, 
CURING BY HYGIENE Sure ana chrome. 


with hygienic agents; no medicines. Twenty-five years 

of practice have made us familiar with these diseases, 

and we treat them successfully. Diseases of women a 
specialty, also diseases of the digestive organs. 


Patients received into our house, Send for circular, 
SUSANNA W. Donos, M.D, Mary Dopps, M.D. 


2826 Washtineron Avenue, St. Louisa, Mo. 


Prof. A, T. Reinhold's Institute of 
WATER OUR E. 


The only rational treatment of all chronic diseases. 
KNEIPP'’'S METHOD OF HYDROPATHY. 
60 Lexington Ave., cor, 25th St., New York City. 


For circular or other information, apply to 


FOWLER & WE WELLS (0., 27 1 East alst 21st Street, NEW YORK. 


BORINE 


ANTISEPTIC, 


NON-IRRITANT, 
PROPHYLACTIC, DEODORANT, 


THE MOST. „yfiSEPTIC , py SING THE 
PLEASANT 7 AN FOR DAIL yy £^ MOUTH. 
Am USE ON THE BRUSH. BORINE CHEMICAL CO.N.Y, 


Scientifio American 
cx! for 


CAVEATS, 
TRAD& MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS, ete. 


Yor information and free Handbook write to 
It 


MUNN & CO, 241 Bnoapway, Naw Yon. 

9 lest bureau ir securing patents in America. 

very nal nt tales ) out hy os I« brought before | 
an public by à t: ` ce given free of charge in the 


Scientific Amerie — 


Largest circulation of any © S ntifo paper In the 
world bplendbiiy Hhustreated No Intellint 
man shouhl le without it Weekly, RI,00A 
your: $1.4) slx months Abd, MUNN & CO., | 
Youpusuens, $64 Lroudwzv, New York City, | 
| 
| 
| 


MS Mm, LADY Agents Wanted 
WM to sell the Petit Patent 
Wa =~ Electric Womb Battery 
,— Woman's best friend, Bim- 
ai À ~ ple safe andgivesimmedtate 
relief, Sealed circular free. 

Petit Pat. Electric Battery Co. St. Louls, Mo. 


ik BEST&CO 
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Bos Clothing 
made by 


Boys’ Tailors. 


Take two tailors of equal skill and ex- „7y 
perience; Letons make men's clothes part Ç Cu 
ol the time, and 4 boy's suit occasionallyz = +> 
think about, design, cut and make reer 
boys’ clothes exclusive ly; 


Which tailor is likely to be / | 
most satisfactory—for Boys ? (4 


letthe other liave nothing to do but 


An example of this tailoring ex- 
elusively for Boys isto be seen in 
our double-breasted, all-wool Blue 
Cheviot Suits—eolor and satis- 
factory wear guaranteed, at $5.00, 


Catalogue with over 700 illustrations 
of the best. things for children, free for 
4 cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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Ghorthand a Typewriting 


Am—— IN BUSINESS LIFE. 


Many 4 Business MAN regrets not learning 
Shorthand in youth. Business MEN EVERY- 
WHERE are calling for Educated Typewrit- 
ing in the office. t= Ses: pot ue he 

" Practical Typewriting" and *' In- 
struction in Practical Shorthand,'’ 


by Bares Torrey, point the way aud 
set the example. 


Price, each, $1.50, post-paid. For examination, $1. 
1 FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 East 21st St., New York. 


STENOGRAPHY 


Reliable stenographic school ; open all summer. 
Pupils instructed thoroughly in practical work; 
spelling included in course; terms moderate. 


Miss JAMES's SCHOOL 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
- ADORESS ON IMPROVING THE 


FOR TEN CEN 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BA QADW AY NEw YORK 
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WILHIDE'S EXHALERL.—— 


It Is Simple, Scientific, 
Safe, Sure. 


Only costs one visit to the Doctor, 
and lasts a lifetime. 


Time and experience have proved Breathing Tubes to be valuable in the preservation of health and cure of 
diseases, and we confidently offer the Wilhide Exhaler as the perfection of all the improvements. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE EXHALER. 


1 “Tt is almost an instantaneous cure of common . M. Buckley, D.D., of New York, Editor of the 
acr Christian Advocate, says: '' To this Instrument I owe 
" [t aids digestion and gives me an appetite" more than all medicines or outdoor exercise, and were 

" It relieves me of mental and physical weariness | compelled to choose between the use of the tube for 

fom close study and indoor work" one and a half hours a day, and all other exercises and 
‘It beats medicines for giving sweet, refreshing medicines without it, for the removal of pulinonary 
seep," disease, experience and observation would lead me 

* It is the best tonic" to prefer the tube.’ 
* Can do no hurt and always does good" 


1 
a i 7; rM increased my ches two inches in a few months Ba Agenis Wanted. . Prica; $t.so. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


THE NEXT ANNUAL SESSION ih. 
OF THE 


2 American Institute of Phrenology 


Will begin on the first Tuesday in September. If you think it 
would be of service to you to be an accurate judge of human 
character, send to us for pamphlet “Phrenology as an Art.’ 
This contains addresses to the Institute and other valuable matter 
and a photograph of last year's class of about forty cultured men 
and women. It will show you what manner of people are inter- 
ested in this subject. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 21st Street, New York 


BORINE 


ANTISEPTIC,| NON-TOXIC, j FOR EXTERNAL 
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* Quiconque a une trop haute idee de la force et de la justesse de ses raisonne- 
mens pour se croire oblige de les soumettre a une experience rnille et mille fois 
repetee ne perfectionnera jamais la physiologie du cerveau. "—Gatt. 


* [ regard Phrenology as the only system of mental philosophy which can be 
said to indicate with anything like clearness and precision, man's mixed moral 
and intellectual nature, and as the only guide short of revelation for educating 
him in harmony with his faculties, as a being of power ; with his wants, as a 
creature of necessity ; and with his duties, as an agent responsible to his Maker 
and amenable to the laws declared by the all-wise Providence. " 

—]JoBN RELL, M. D. 
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THE CUBAN STRUGGLE. 
By NELSON SIZER. 


Tug renewed effort of this people 
struggling to free themselves from in- 
tolerable oppression has kept the publie 
mind on the alert with alternations of 
expectation and depression, hope and 
fear, for many months past. If the law 
of nations were not a restraint on the 
sympathies of the people, doubtless that 
tangled knot of difficulty would have 
been severed promptly, long ago. The 
divine right of kings to rule or ruin 
as they will, is being more and more 
questioned by the wider and clearer 
light of human progress, and the world 
is more than ever convinced that gov- 
ernment should be made up of justice 
first and autonomie freedom when pos- 
sible. An island in the sea can be con- 
quered and crippled and made the 
sponge for superior power to squeeze, 
and the industry, the frees and liberty of 
an oppressed people may be made the 
plaything of tyranny, and the spirit of 
advanced liberality and humanity 
amony nations is compelled to stand in 
silence and witness the struggle with- 
out calling a halt. 

We present the portrait of Gen. Wey- 
ler, the master of the situation in Cuba. 
His face and head indicate talent, dig- 
nity, steadfastness, and intellectual re- 
source. The crown of the head reminds 
one of the portrait of Philip II. of 
Spain, and the physiognomy of the two 
men have some striking similarities. 
That long, strong nose with its lofty 
bridge indicates the love of power and 
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the ready willingness to exercise it. 
The length of head from the chin to 
the crown is great, showing unswerv- 
ing earnestness and decision. The se- 
vere expression of the eye corresponds 


GEN. WEYLER. 


to the strong face, and the determina- 
tion of the character. The public has 
been allowed to believe that the cap- 
tain-general is a merciless butcher. His 
head is broad at the base, but the ele- 
vation at the crown, and the fulness of 
the head at Cautiousness, show traits 
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which, if charged with a difficult duty 
involving severity, would make him 
able to go forward with relentless per- 
sistency. Large Cautiousness makes a 
warrior cruel. He is afraid to give his 
opponent a fair chance, and when he 
gets him into close quarters he desires 
to crush him. Weyler’s large Approba- 


[July 


him. He looks upon everything that 
opposes him as his enemy, and that jus- 
tice is but another name for cruelty. 
Such a head would believe in the divine 
right of kings, and in the * divine 
right ” of tyranny. Once convinced by 
its owner that such a tall head as his is 
in the line of duty, everything must 


MAXIMO GOMEZ, 


tiveness is fostered by the fact that he 
has been considered the only one that 
had the power and the nerve to crush 
the rebellion, and his Conscientiousness 
gives him a desire to obey the command 
of the sovereign to carry out the pur- 
poses and accomplish the results ex- 
pected of him. His predecessor mani- 
fested more leniency, more justice, 
more humanity in the war. It is sup- 
posed that Weyler was selected for his 
unrelenting determination, and when 
a man has the spirit of tyranny, con- 
science and caution will tend to harden 
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submit. And in war, and under auto- 
cratie government, conscience is the 
mother of cruelty. When a ruler and 
his agent, the general, in war are en- 
gaged in crushing what they regard as 
an unrighteous rebellion, fire and sword, 
no quarter, no regard for age and sex, 
will be called into requisition. Where- 
as, humane government, in humane 
hands, will be conducted according to 
principles of civilized warfare and all 
will be treated justly and generously. 
Consequently, when a man who ven- 
erates government as Weyler does, and 
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has in himself the spirit that would 
crush without mercy all opposition to 
government, is engaged in suppressing 
rebellion, he makes a history that reeks 
with carnage and cruelty that will be 
memorably detestable for ages. 
General Wevler has an enthusiastic 
imagination, a spirit of fanaticism com- 
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proud and ambitious; third, he has de- 
termination and force, and intellect 
enough to devise the ways and means 
to carry out his purposes, and his large 
Cautiousness gives him the tendency 
to hesitate for fear his campaign will 
miscarry, and makes him crush his op- 
ponent when he gets him where he can. 
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bined with love of power and relentless 
domination, and his Approbativeness 
nerves him to effort lest he also should 
fail The eyes of his country are on 
him as the man who alone is able to 
subdue the rebellion, and the sense of 
fame is therefore incorporated with his 
sanguinary efforts. If these faculties 
could be toned down, as we lower the 
tone of notes in musical instruments, 
it would mitigate his cruelty, and his 
ambition could triumph and not vio- 
late humane public sentiment. 

First, he has talent; second, he is 
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THe CcvBban REVOLUTIONISTS. 


We have a portrait of Maximo Gomez 
and also of Jose Antonio Maceo. We 
regret that the heads are somewhat ob- 
scured by hats, but in regard to Gomez 
we may say he looks like a nervous, wiry 
man, full of intensity, individuality, 
and the power to concentrate his 
thought effectively and make his mark. 
This he would do in any field of en- 
deavor. His temperament and physiog- 
nomy remind one of our gallant Gen- 
eral Custer. He has large perceptive 
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organs. He carries all he knows in solu- 
tion. It is ready to pour out, or is like 
a handful of small change, available. 
His head appears to be broad above the 
ears, indicating force, energy, and cour- 
age. The face does not indicate the 
tyrant. His nose is delicate, indicating 
intelligence, and the framework of his 
face is not hard or aggressive. Tact, 
talent, activity, intensity, thoroughness, 
and courage are indicated in his face 
and in so much of the head as we can 
see. We have seen his portrait without 
a hat, which showed he had large Firm- 
ness, and a fair development of Con- 
scientiousness. 

Maceo has a composite organization 
and temperament, made up of several 
nationalities. His upper cheek bones 
indicate vital power. His nose looks 
brave, resolute, aggressive, and his chin 
indicates not only mental determina- 
tion, but physical endurance and pow- 
er. We judge by the form of the head 
as shown here that he is broad above 
the ears, and that he would show cour- 
age, severity, policy, ingenuity, capac- 
ity to avail himself of resources to ad- 
vantage, and that he would be a hard 
man to meet and master as a single in- 
dividual in a hand to hand struggle, 
man against man. Few men of his 
weight would be his master. He is a 
constitutional fighter, and, like Gen- 
eral Taylor in the Mexican war, he 
would not know when he was beaten. 

Maceo has Causality and Comparison 
large, as appears under the line of the 
hat. He can think and plan and make 
his efforts tell. With military oppor- 
tunities, with available resources, fight- 
ing for a government or in defense of a 
government where he had the govern- 
ment to aid him, he might make a great 
general. Maceo is hardy, tough, vigor- 
ous, and enduring. Gomez is elastic, 
alert, brilliant, and mechanical. 

'To our readers, as to the world gen- 
erally, some account of the early life 
of these Cuban leaders is interesting. 
The eommander-in-chief, Maximo Go- 
mez, is a veteran, having had many 
years’ military experience. In the ten 
years’ war for Cuban freedom he was a 
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prominent figure, and may be said to 
have learned much with regard to con- 
ducting campaigns on the island. Ac- 
cording to later accounts, he was born 
in 1836, although one reporter has 
stated that he was seventy-two years old. 
Our portrait certainly shows him to be 
not far from three score and ten, at 
least that would be an off-hand im- 
pression, instead of being but sixty, if 
we accept the date given. Gomez was 
born in Santo Domingo, and while but 
a young man went with a military body 
to Santiago de Cuba, and at the out- 
break of the revolution in Yara he en- 
listed in the Cuban army as a private 
in the command of Jose Joaquin Palm- 
er. His services were soon shown to be 
of high value, and rapid promotion fol- 
lowed. He became a captain, On the 
death of Agramonte he succeeded to 
that general's command, and was prom- 
inent in the negotiations that led to the 
treaty of Zanjon in1878. Later hewent 
to Central America, where the president 
of Honduras received himcordially. He 
was on intimate terms with Maceo, and 
in his associations with him had vari- 
ous expeditions in view for the purpose 
of bringing about war in Cuba after the 
treaty mentioned, but the effort for sev- 
eral years was unavailing in that ditec- 
tion. The revolutionary impulse had 
been almost neutralized. However, the 
ground swell, which seems never to have 
been quiet, gathered strength slowly, 
and when it had assumed sufficient con- 
trol in popular sentiment to warrant 
special effort, we find this veteran of 


‘slight figure, but of dauntless valor, at 


hand to urge the issue, and ready to 
take the sword of leadership. 

He has certainly shown remarkable 
generalship, and if we are to believe the 
reports that come to us from day to day, 
he is more than a match for the leaders 
that Spain has sent to the Antilles to 
maintain her authority and crush out 
the revolution. 

Jose Antonio Maceo, whose name we 
hear almost as often as that of Gomez. 
js a much vounger man. He is a native 
of Santiago de Cuba, and, as evinced by 
the portrait, he is of mixed origin, the 
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negro element being marked. His par- 


ents, in fact, are described as pardos 


(brown people, a variation of the term 
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deed, rather hot-headed in aggressive- 
ness, if the scars of twenty-one wounds 
that he received in battle-fields in the 
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mulatto). They seem, however, to have 
a respectable place in the estimate of 
the community where they live. Ma- 
ceo, as a soldier, may be compared with 
a celebrated warrior in the medieval 
history of England, Lord Percy: for, 
like him, he is of * ardent valor; ” in- 
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war of 1868-78 be any proof. He de- 
clined to accept the treaty of Zanjon. 
Gen. Campos refers to him in a letter as 
being * paramount " among the rebels, 
as possessing great bravery, and * who 
beneath his rude exterior hides a nat- 
ural " talent. 


-—— 


PHRENOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Joun 


AMONG certain classes there has been 
a comparatively rapid promulgation of 
phrenological truth. In the United 
States, or at least in that part east of the 
Mississippi, there is scarcely a country 
village, scarcely even a middle-aged 
man, that has not heard something of 
the science of reading character from 
the form of the head. And it is not only 
the results of examinations which are 
remembered, but the methods as well 
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and sometimes the location, though not 
always very exact, of some of the organs, 
with a tolerably fair appreciation of 
their functions. Frequently an old 
book, bearing a date of forty or fifty 
years ago, tells the same tale and helps 
to keep such memories fresh. And now 
that a younger generation of lecturers, 
having sat at the feet of the old Gama- 
liels of the science, are carrying their 
evangel far and wide and planting 
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books, magazines, charts, etc., by the 
hundred thousand over the whole coun- 
try, it is not uncommon to find a half 
dozen enthusiastic young men in a sin- 
gle village who possess a good degree of 
theoretical knowledge and practical 
ability as character readers. And, when 
this occurs, it is never very long until 
almost everybody has a very fair view 
of phrenology and its most important 
teachings. 

Alongside of this rapid spread of 
phrenological principles among the peo- 
ple, there has grown up very slowly and 
conservatively the accepted psychology 
(if we may so term a science whose sup- 
porters, in point of actual numbers, are 
far in the minority)—the mind-philos- 
ophy in which the learned metaphysi- 
cians take delight. The promulgation 
of these views is done through the regu- 
larly established conventional institu- 
tions of learning whose professors bear 
the honorable titles of A.M., Ph.D., 
LL.D., D.D., 8.T.D., D.C.L., and other 
like credentials from the great centres of 
education, Harvard, Yale, N. Y. Univ., 
Amherst, Brown, Princeton and Colum- 
bia, all of which makes their teachings 
more imposing than the enunciations 
of the traveling phrenologist, however 
cogent his argument and however indis- 
putable his facts. 

Now the point of meeting between 
these two systems is twofold, in church 
and in college. The regularly ordained 
minister is nearly always an educated 
man, drilled and prepared for his work 
in a theological seminary. He there 
learns the psychology of the moral na- 
ture of man, dogmatically it may be, 
but according to the accepted collegiate 
view, modified in a few particulars by 
the prevailing dogmatics of the peculiar 
ereed to which the institution conforms. 
He must also learn, incidentally, if not 
intentionally, something of the whole 
nature of man. This part comes pure 
and uncolored from the great well- 
heads of metaphysies located in the 
great central colleges. Now, when the 
graduate of such an institution delivers 
his Sunday sermon, he will sometimes 
recur to the nature of man philosophi- 
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cally. He will teach you what you are, 
and what powers you possess. But you 
have heard of phrenology and believe 
it partially, though you may never have 
studied it from books. You know 
phrenology and phrenological terms, 
and you have a somewhat clear and satis- 
factory explanation of what you know of 
human nature and human life. Then 
when you hear school psychology and 
its terminology taught from the pulpit, 
how will you make anything coherent 
out of it? If the two appear contradic- 
tory, you must show to yourself that 
they are essentially in harmony, or you 
must reject the false system, or, failing 
in this, you must dismiss both without 
consideration, virtually saying to your- 
self: * The controversies of the schools 
will do very well for men who have lei- 
sure time and an excess of brain; as for 
me, I know enough of human nature to 
serve my purposes in all the exigencies 
of life anyhow ”—a good way to keep 
the mind quiescent, but, we may say, no 
sure road to knowledge. 

Young men in increasing numbers 
are preparing to meet their duty as citi- 
zens and co-workers with their fellows 
for the highest good of mankind, 
through collegiate education. They 
are put in charge of professors who ap- 
pear to know all that may be known; 
men of ability and worthy of confidence 
in every respect. Here they meet with 
learned discussions of the anatomy of 
the brain and physiology of the whole 
nervous structure, but the mind, though 
acknowledged to act through the brain, 
is practically left out. They hear, at 
least if they complete their course, pro- 
found discussions of metaphysics, and 
become hopelessly bewildered. What 
is far better, however, they acquire a 
complete view of the various powers 
and aptitudes of mind as tabulated by 
these Aaronic priests of education. 
Now, what will you do if you have im- 
bibed the teachings of phrenology, and 
then find that these professors abstract 
the mind from the brain and treat of 
each in absolute apartness, after en- 
tirely new methods and with a widely 
different classification of results? Or. 
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if you have graduated from one of these 
seats of learning, and are then brought 
face to face with phrenology and its 
methods and classification, which seem 
novel and irregular to you, what will 
you do? This much is plain: You 
must harmonize both satisfactorily, or 
reject one, or take a Remus spring over 
both and remain in utter confusion in 
regard to mind and its vast range of 
phenomena. 

Let us now try to point out the essen- 
tial harmony of the facts of each sys- 
tem and show the methods which have 
been used in each, with their points of 


coincidence or difference, and remark . 


any defect or excellence in either. The 
methods of observation in both should 
be understood first, for here the most 
striking difference occurs. The differ- 
ence is radical and extreme. 

The chief source of the accepted col- 
legiate system is Consciousness. In fact, 
considering the age in which mental 
philosophy originated. no other source 
existed. It came very naturally. Men 
thought and felt long before they knew 
anything of the brain. ('onsciousness 
never reveals anything of the influence 
of organization, though it is the most 
impressive and persistent source of 
knowledge. The earliest individual of 
the human race must have known at 
least hunger and thirst, power, selfhood, 
intelligence. He felt them, though he 
knew nothing of their souree. The 
lower savage races, in addition to the 
above qualities, must have known the 
social instinets, respect for authority 
and power, fear, cunning, the mine and 
thine instinct, and wonder and worship. 
But these views are philosophic rather 
than historic. We turn to facts of his- 
tory. Egypt’s records are full of char- 
acterizations of men and kings and gods, 
which show a general and full knowl- 
edge of human nature. The Hebrew 
scriptures, the Persian Zend- Avesta, the 
Indian Vedas, the Confucian and Bud- 
dhist religio-philosophy. the Greek and 
Latin literatures, including poetry. elo- 
quence, philosophy, history, from the 
lliad of Homer down to the close of the 
Augustan age and bevond, emphasize 
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the fact that consciousness, working on 
the simple assumption that all men are 
alike in essentials, forces upon man a 
knowledge of himself and others. And 
all this while the mind had no known 
local habitation in the body. There 
was no possibility of observing mind in 
relation to any part of the organization. 
Consciousness alone remained as the 
source of mind philosophy. 

The Jews, however, noting the ef- 
fects of certain emotions on the abdom- 
inal viscera, had supposed them to be 
located in the reins. The Greeks re- 
ferred them to the abdominal region, 
for we find such expressions as “ bowels 
of mercy,” “bowels of compassion." 
“my bowels vearned for him.” And 
most moderns have located the affec- 
tions in the heart. Pythagoras, Aris- 
totle. Plato, Galen, Haller, and some 
other physiologists, at far distant 
epochs, had located the sentient soul or 
intellectual faculties in the brain, and 
a few had even made fanciful divisions 
of the cerebrum. consigning to each 
a special class of functions, as common 
sense, memory, judgment, and imag- 
ination. But there was nothing certain 
or positive or demonstrative about this; 
for Van Helmont, a later physiologist 
than any of the above except Haller, 
located the soul in the stomach, alleg- 
ing as his reason that * it cannot reside 
in the brain for there is no blood there; 
it does reside in the stomach, because, 
when we liear bad news, we lose our ap- 
petites" Even later, when anatomists 
and physiologists had universally ac- 
quiesced in the view that mind is ex- 
pressed through brain, no effort was 
made to localize special faculties. The 
cerebral mass was simply sliced up and 
its structures named without any regard 
to mental function. 

Up to the time of Dr. Gall there was 
no other source of mental philosophy 
than the observer’s own consciousness, 
and the testimony of others. from their 
consciousness—a class of evidence not 
always fully credited; yet, Descartes, 
Hobbes. Hume, Cumberland, Paley, 
Bentham, Locke, Stewart, Reid, Brown, 
and Adain Smith, a galaxy of great and 
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learned metaphysicians and moralists, 
had flourished before the promulgation 
of Gall’s discoveries. When these men 
attempted to construct a science or phil- 
osophy of mind, they could have begun 
with certain notions of the nature of 
the human faculties, which were the 
common property of the race from the 
earliest times. The consciousness of 
the world at large had been accumulat- 
ing a vast body of facts, but they were 
unclassified and confused. To reduce 
such chaotic materials to an orderly, in- 
telligible system, it was necessary to an- 
alyze them, reduce them to their ele- 
ments, and then classify them. The 
only means of analyzing such facts, left 
to them, was to observe the processes 
of their own minds. They were thrown 
back once more on their own conscious- 
ness. They could not trust to the tes- 
timony of others, especially common 
minds, for mental processes were so 
elusive, so intricate, that it required 
their own highest efforts to be sure of 
truth. Here, then, is the source and 
method of the first mental philosophies. 

They found first that there are cer- 
tain processes of mind always accom- 
panied with ideas. These were classi- 
fied together as processes of Intellect. 
There were other activities which gave 
an inclination or propension to certain 
acts, unaccompanied with ideas; such 
as the ordinary appetites and passions, 
the affections and aspirations. These 
were classified as the Sensibilities or 
feelings. They furnished motives to 
conduct, but never acquired knowledge, 
or determined a course of action. The 
mind had but one other discoverable 
power. Among the many and opposite 
inclinations or motives to conduct there 
seemed to be an executive, determining 
power which could choose a course of 
action, and, with firm grip, compel the 
mind to follow that course. This pow- 
er was called the Will. 

In analyzing the Intellect they found, 
first. the five senses which were im- 
pressed bv external objects; but back 
of these five senses there was a power 
of forming ideas whieh related to these 
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external objects. The sun, a tree, a 
house, made an impression on the sen- 
sory nerves and their general centre, 
but there was also a power of forming 
an idea of those objects, which might 
be recalled afterward in their absence, 
and which was, therefore, not identical 
with the mere impression on the nerves. 
As this was found to be the only chan- 
nel through which a knowledge of the 
external world could come, it was called 
the Presentative power, or Perceptive 
faculty. But these ideas could be re- 
called in the absence of the objects 
which first produced them. There was 
evidently a power of reminiscence. 
Ideas were frequently resuscitated years 
after their first foundation, and this 
power seemed to apply not only to sim- 
ple ideas, but to complex as well. Any 
intellectual process could be recalled. 
This faculty was called memory, or the 
Representative power. Ideas are dif- 
ferent. There is an illimitable range 
of shapes, and magnitudes, and places, 
and numbers, and colors. There are 
simple existences, or things, and there 
are actions. There are principles, 
causes, effects. We see their inter-re- 
lations, the likenesses and differences 
among them, and compare and judge 
them. This faculty was called Judg- 
ment. There was further a power of 
combining ideas into complex concep- 
tions. Memory resuscitated simple ideas 
or images. This was its primary func- 
tion. It also resuscitated complex ideas, 
when they had been first perceived in 
complexity. It recalled complex con- 
ceptions, when they had formerly been 
conceived in complexity. The distinct 
office of memory was to recall the im- 
ages or ideas, formerly perceived, in 
their entirety, and with everv lineament 
or feature faithful to the first percep- 
tion. But there was evidently a power 
of combining into new and even fan- 
tastic forms, these simple images or con- 
ceptions. Poetic creations, romances. 
mechanical inventions, demonstrated 
the existence of a power of combining 
old elements into new and previously 
unknown forms. 


To be continued, 
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KNOW THYSELF. 


IN looking around upon people with 
whom we meet, we note a wide differ- 
ence in their suecess in life. One, with 
a calm, elear outlook, seems fitted to 
meet every exigency, to overcome every 
difficulty, as, in a forceful manner, he 
moves steadily onward. 

He may have trouble; but he meets 
it with composure. His way may seem- 
ingly be hedged up with insurmountable 
obstacles; but just as you are expecting 
to see him falter or grow dismayed, the 
diffieulties part or vanish altogether, as, 
with a strong, self-reliant tread, he 
moves steadily forward. Why is it 
thus? It is because the man not only 
has confidence in his own abilities, but 
also a strong faith in an overruling 
Power, that always requites an honest 
endeavor and persistency of purpose. 

One way—and we think the most 
sure way—to obtain this strong, self- 
reliant character is to understand fully 
your capabilities. If you do not under- 
stand vourself—and it is not often one 
really does—go to some one wlio can 
tell you what you are the best adapted 


for the doing. Would you not think it 
strange for one to begin a journey to 
some distant country who did not even 
know where that country is situated? 
Is it not nearly as strange for a person 
to start out on the journey of life— 
amid all of its attendant struggles and 
competitions—without knowing what 
he will encounter and how he will meet 
obstacles? Without this knowledge, 
one is often like a rudderless ship, drift- 
ing at the mercy of the wind and tide. 
Such a one may make a failure, and so 
miss all of the grand possibilities of life. 

There are plenty of wrecks to be seen 
stranded on every coast and shore. No 
town or hamlet is so small that one or 
more of those inefficient ones can not 
be found within it. An all-wise Creator 
made them—fashioned them with his 
skilful hand, capable for the doing of a 
portion of the world's great work, and 
most, if not all, of the trouble that led to 
failure grew out of their not knowing 
what their work should be. So we once 
more say: Know thyself. 

S. RosALIE SILL. 


————9————-—— 


THE FOREHEAD, HOW TO BE STUDIED. 


A PHYSIOGNOMIST in considering a 
face takes account of the forehead, or 
that part above the eyes in the frontal 
presentation. If he be faithful to his 
principles, he will predicate his reading 
of the features mainly as exhibited by 
the face in full outline. But to one who 
is accustomed to view this subject of 
physiognomy from all sides, just as the 
scientifie physician views his patients 
from all sides in order to obtain a proper 
diagnosis, he must take into account 
the side presentations. Heads when 
viewed in front may exhibit a tvpe of 
organization strikinglv different from 
that presented by a side or lateral atti- 
tude. We know from casual observa- 
tion, that an impression derived from 
the view of the face presented to us in 
a certain attitude may contrast so se- 
verely with an impression obtained 
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from another point of view that we are 
mentally shocked or disappointed. 

Not long since, when in company, it 
occurred to us to note a very pleasing 
face in profile, and our attention for the 
time was fixed upon it. Suddenly the 
lady, for it was a lady, turned in her 
chair, and brought her face into almost 
full-front view. The change of charac- 
teristics in the relation of feature, in 
the expression of the eye and the mouth, 
was so different as to occasion a tempo- 
tary sense of pain. The profile of the 
head, forehead, nose, mouth, and so on, 
was symmetrical and harmonious. The 
projection forward of the anterior brain 
indicated more than average intellect- 
ual strength and power. But the head 
and the face from the other point of 
view, exhibiting the full face, was 
somewhat narrow, the eves small, the 
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mouth wide, the chin pointed, with an 
abrupt fulness of the jaws near their 
articulation with the head. Now an 
amateur physiognomist, we are very 
well assured, in interpreting character 
from that head would not have read a 
very favorable account of the lady, for 
the reason that he would not have seen 
in the irregularities, in the great want of 
harmony, evidences of a good order of 
mentality and disposition. But the 
phreno-physiognomist, taking the two 


FIG. 


views in combination, a study of the 
profile and the front, would have data 
enabling him to be just in his concep- 
tion of the mentality. 

Sometimes we are in doubt as to 
which is the more important to study— 
a head, from the side or from the front. 
Now it is quite possible that two heads 
developed much like the two side views 
given herewith would look very similar 
in front. They might have a similar 
breadth, a similar height to firmness, a 
good deal of likeness of outline and 
lower face. But on comparison of side 
views the contrast would be that of op- 
posites, the one having very marked 
projection of the lower perceptive range 
of faculties, and the other having as 
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marked breadth of the upper range of 
perceptive and reasoning. The econ- 
omies of thought in the second illus- 
tration are markedly different. The 
one is your man of affairs, alive to con- 
ditions that are material and worldly,— 
objective. The other is your man of 
ideas of intuitional impression, of in- 
ference,—subjective. The one looks 
for, believes in, trusts the real, solid, 
substantial; what he can see, feel, and 
manipulate he accepts. The other be- 
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lieves more earnestly in ideas. It is the 
a priori that impresses him the stronger. 
Argument is more effective than illus- 
tration. He realizes the unconditioned; 
the other man will hold only to the con- 
ditioned. One will reason from facts, 
the other will reason from assumption, 
and believe in the conclusions that are 
obtained via the syllogism; they can be 
certain to hini: 

The greater mass of brain lies in the 
forehead of number 2, and as its pre- 
ponderance occupies the superior part 
of the skull, the influences of idea and 
sentiment and sympathy are necessarily 
very marked in his life and thought. 
There should be little question regard- 
ing the difference in moral character 
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of these two. Even the expression of 
the eye, as drawn by the artist, reflects 
the inherent difference. One is very 
sympathetic, humane. He has a strong- 
er fellow-feeling. He would be inclined 
to co-operate with others on lines altru- 
istic; while No. 1 would be looking out 
for number one. After his wants have 
been obtained, if there were anything 
left, and there were time and direct oc- 
casion, he might give some attention to 
the claims of fellow humanity. 


FIG. 


No. 1 exceeds No. 2 much in posterior 
development. The co-ordinates, to use 
a i term, have a striking 
relation to his (No. 1’s) expression. 
There is strength and power and posi- 
tiveness and self-reliance in his organi- 
zation, while No. 2 would indicate com- 
paratively a child's tenderness and mal- 
leability in seeking those things that be- 
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long to him, by no means showing a 
spirit of contention where his interests 
were even disregarded. No. 1 repre- 
sents your man of affairs, of executive 
energy, of courage and independence. 
No. 2, on the other hand, represents 
your man whose tendency is to move in 
a quiet circle, adopt a routine of life 
which has nothing aggressive in it. He 
would be satisfied with kind treatment 
and be willing to do for others and even 
suffer loss rather than others should be 


injured or defrauded. No. 2 is of that 
type that the world calls weak, yet in 
lines of education, culture, refinement, 
he would be vastly superior to No. 1. 
The latter, however, out in the world, 
exposed to its strife and battle, would 
make his way and perhaps without com- 
plaint, being willing to take his chances 
for reaching the summit of his hopes. 
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WOMAN'S PLACE AND WORK. 


By Emma WaLkren-Hrenn. 


ACCORDING to my creed, a woman’s 
place in life is wherever circumstances 
beyond her control have placed her. 

If she is in a position where she is de- 
prived of the comforts and appreciation 
necessary to her happiness, and she 
longs ardently enough to better her 
condition, the way will be opened for 
her, and it will be wise and right for her 
to walk therein. 

We may whine and complain at fate 
all our lives without accomplishing any- 
thing, but the soul that looks steadily 
in the face of its desire, makes no com- 
plaint, recognizes no ill-fortune, but 
demands from life the thing it craves, 
that soul will obtain its wish as sure as 
the sun shines. , 

* * * * * * * 

Men are given to making sarcastic 
remarks about the great horde of wom- 
en in public life, but if every man who 
takes upon himself the voluntary obli- 
gation of matrimony performed his 
whole duty as a husband and father, 
there would be fewer women before the 
public to-day. The result of my obser- 
vation leads me to believe that women 
who are sheltered by love, appreciation, 
and protection, do not long for the 
plaudits of the world. The rule is that 
women who pursue the hard path of a 
public career that deprives them of a 
quiet, domestic life, do so because cir- 
cumstances beyond their control have 
placed them there. 

I believe that woman’s work still 
obeys the law of Paradise—that here, as 
there, she is the helper of man, not his 
rival or antagonist. Eve was doubtless 
a better companion and a better help- 
meet to Adam than another Adam 
would have been. A profession with no 
women in it would be like Eden without 
Eve. A profession which should have 
lost all the natural differences between 
its masculine and feminine membership 
would be like Eden with two Adams 
and no Eve. To destroy all distinction 
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between the spheres of man and woman 
is to rob her of her royal affection, the 
delicate respect and chivalric protec- 
tion which man has ever been ready to 
accord her as the queen of nature and 
the empress of society. 

Yet woman’s entire equality does not 
divest her of her womanhood, does not 
obliterate the distinction between the 
masculine and the feminine. The sanc- 
tion of inspiration is added to the 
discrimination which “ nature itself 
teaches.” 

The woman is the glory of the man, 
and if he did not worship God, I believe 
he would choose her before every other 
idol. 

* Either sex alone is half itself," and 
the highest ideal of the "single, pure 
and perfect animal," is the two-celled 
heart beating with one full stroke. 
Doubtless we all agree that the femi- 
nine element of humanity is the more 
refined, the more subtle. 

It is just that, which, left to itself, 
the most easily finds its own work, 
breathes forth its own influences. The 
land may be measured and bounded, 
and may need to be graded, but not the 
fluid air. Leave it unobstructed and it 
will find its place. Its invigorating ef- 
fects will report its presence. It will 
not be in man’s way to hinder his emo- 
tions; it will ever be with him to 
strengthen and enliven. 

So I am sure we need not be anxious 
to define or describe woman’s place or 
work. Recognizing her feminine na- 
ture, and neither enticing nor driving 
her away from its proper exercise, we 
may best leave it to find its own place 
and way. Yet a man once actually said 
to me: “Since the various avenues of 
business are becoming available to wom- 
en, they are positively getting to be 
masculine.” Poor man! He had not 
yet learned that a masculine woman 
will be masculine anywhere, whether 
vou find her rocking the cradle or mak- 
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ing stump speeches. Masculinity is in- 
nate. There is no condition of life that 
imposes it upon anybody. 

Some one has said that the working 
woman must win her way on merit 
rather than manners. Very well, my 
sisters, but just as soon as the cloak of 
womanliness is cast aside, do not be sur- 
prised if you receive the same treatment 
men deal out to one another. 

If you adopt masculine ways expect 
dealings to correspond. 

Men admire womanly women the 
world over, and in order to be enshrined 
in that corner of their hearts where 
mother, wife, and sisters are held sacred, 
the deportment must at all times be 
tinged with gentleness and sweetness, 
commingled with a dignity that is far 
more powerful than the assumption of 
a wilfully aggressive manner. 

I heard a sweet-faced little woman 
talking the other day about the advan- 
tage of sex in the working world. I 
could not refrain from saying, “My 
dear, man’s advantage over woman is 
in his muscles, not in his brains. Man 
must do the hard physical work in the 
world.” This is the law of adaptation. 
And, since work is quite as much a mat- 
ter of body as brains, the mass of men 
will always be paid more than the mass 
of women. This is political economy! 

Let us not think that woman was 
put into the world to compete with man, 
but to complement him. Not to show 
that she can do what a man can do, but 
what a man cannot do. 

I cannot understand how any woman 
who has been accorded the greatest of 
all earthly blessings, a happy home, can 
desire any career that interferes with it. 
To be queen of a happy home, loved and 
appreciated by a kind husband and lit- 
tle children, with the privilege to live 
up to our ambition either in the world 
of letters. music, or art, with time for 
study and improvement, together with 
congenial social intercourse, truly this 
is the grandest sphere possible for wom- 
an. For her very nature is love; her 
characteristics are sweetness and gentle- 
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ness; her charm, courtesy and kindness; 
her realm, the home, to beautify and 
adorn and make a garden where man’s 
choicest virtues grow. 

Wealth may give her garments of 
beauty; pleasure may lead her into 
paths of delight; the world may admire 
her, and fame crown her with glory, but 
the anchor of a happy home transcends 
it all. It is the only genuine happiness 
which earth affords. All else is mere 
imitation. Tempest-tossed and battle- 
worn, deceived and buffeted, the manly 
heart, too, loves the sacred refuge of 
home, and I believe if every normal 
heart of man were probed, its deepest, 
sweetest, and most cherished image 
would be home. 

No, I am sure that in no reform can 
woman do a work so beneficial to man- 
kind as increasing the number of happy 
homes in the land. Those of us who 
enjoy the comforts and blessings aris- 
ing from such homes, who know how 
they hallow and elevate the human 
character, how cheerless life would be 
without their endearments, and how 
aimless man’s ambition but for the im- 
pulse they give to his efforts, we would 
ever have woman to wear her holiest 
crown—that of wifehood and mother- 
hood. For wifehood and motherhood, 
with all their burdens and blessings, is 
her heaven-appointed destiny. Any 
woman should thank God for consider- 
ing her soul worthy such an environ- 
ment, and strive each day to show Him 
that His confidence in her is not mis- 
placed. 

But there are those deprived of a 
quiet domestic life. Those providen- 
tially disengaged from its sweet cares 
and sacred responsibilities, whom God 
has richly endowed with gifts that fit 
them for a place in the business world. 
And these are they who shall choose a 
profession. Let no such woman doubt 
that she is in her place, and doing her 
fitting work. Just in proportion as 
woman does her work in the sphere ap- 
pointed to her will she be happy, attrac- 
tive. useful.— The Banner of Gold. 
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The sume may be said 


of R. M. Montgomery, who wil) have the 


courtge of hia convictions, 


ject down low. This is a peculiarity 
that runs all through the twelve jurymen. 

"Intelligence, discrimination, refine- 
ment, integrity are elements of charac- 
ter as clearly defined in the faces, espe- 
cially the noses, of most of these jury- 
men as we would be likely to see in a 
year's time in fifty juries that might be 
examined. The public should congratu- 
late itself that whatever the outcome of 
the trial the jury is a good one. 

“We occasionally see in a group of 
men some who have a savage, cruel look. 
A dog would be afraid of them. But we 
will look in vain for anything of that sort 
in the Fleming jury. NELSON SIZER." 

————————— 
PHRENOLOGICAL CENTENARY. 


For & hundred years Phrenology as 
a theory and a practice has been before 
the world. A knowledge of the human 
mind and the laws of its action and its 
culture have been promulgated to the 
ends of the earth. "We have patrons in 
farthest Africa, in Australia, Van Die- 
men's Land, in India, Sweden, Germany, 
and very many in the British Isles. In 
the Central and South American repub- 
lics we have correspondents, and re- 
cently from Mexico a call was made for 
phrenological works in the Spanish lan- 
guage. 

The subject is of vital interest to the 
human race, and wherever men live and 
have intelligence and culture, they are 
anxious to know whatever they may 
learn of their mental powers and how to 
use them to the best advantage. 

In Europe and in America the begin- 
ning of public phrenological work by Dr. 
Gall is to be celebrated this year us its 
hundredth anniversary; and arrange- 
ments are being made for memorial 
conventions to be held in San Francisco, 
St. Paul, Chicago, New York, and other 
places for this anniversary during the 
latter part of August and early in Sep- 
tember. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOL- 
oay will open its thirty-third session on 
the Ist day of September next at 27 East 
Twenty-first street, New York City. 
Many inquiries are being made by stu- 
dents for attendance. We nre requested 
to secure rooms and board, and there is 
every evidence of a well-sustained in- 
terest in the subject of Phrenology and 
in the Institute the present season. 

With most encouraging prospects of a 
revival of business throughout this coun- 
try in the near future, we are encouraged 
to believe that Phrenology will share in 
the general prosperity; and students who 
shall graduate this season and take the 
field will find every encouragement for 
& prosperous career. 

This is a good profession for woman. 


13. Logical. 


interested counsel. 


George T. Montgomery has a nose of 


analytical criticism. 
11. Analytical. 
12. Imitative, 


"Mr. Holding has a classical face and 
is clear-headed, and will not be warped 


rich has sound sense and steadfastness. 
“The point and septum of his nose pro- 


und self-reliance. 
by subterfuges of 


9. Banguine. 


10. Regular, judicial. 


having straight 


in 
AM of them have large firmness 


large conscientiousness, und they 


would dare to do right and risk it. 
8. Bottle, voluptuous. 


peculiurity about the por- 
T. Melancholy, 


traits of this jury aside from their sin- 


cheerful. 


“William Montgomery has a womanly, 
6. Apprehensive, daring. 


delicate, refined face and an exception- 
ally strong element of integrity. Freid- 


clear-headed as thia jury seems to be. 


gular resemblance 


noses, 


There is one 
and 


5. Retrousse, 


clear 


The jury are 


an exceptionally fine-looking set of men, 


and 


of sound, 


3. Hebrew, suspicious. 


4. Snub, humor. 


mun 


any 
luxurious. 


VANITAS 


almost 


Students of physiognomy have laid out a chart showing thirteen different and distinct types of the human nome. v; 


"A man with a good straight nose is 


1. Roman, executive. 


2. Greek, 


f 


sense, if he had a trial to submit to the 
decision of a jury, would think himself. 
fortunate with such a set of men as well 
endowed and as wel] nourished and ns 


eral of these jurors would make good- 
looking women if they were clean shaven, 


generally a superior man. 
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The great errand of Phrenology is to 
eultivate children in the right manner, 
to developtheir faculties for future useful- 
ness; and woman is noted for her capacity 
as a teacher, and for her skill in leading 
the young mind to an appreciation of 
new truths. Therefore, an intelligent 
woman, who is capable of teaching 
sehool, by taking Phrenology as a pro- 
fession will be sought for in every part 
of the land to help mothers to find out 
how best to train and manage the pecu- 
liar characteristics of their children. 
There are some dignified and masterful 
men in the phrenological.field, who have 
commanding talents as lecturers, and 
who can take young men flfteen years of 
age and tell them what to do and how to 
win success in the struggles and ambi- 
tions of life, who would not be worth as 
much to talk to mothers in regard to 
the peculiarities of their sensitive or 
wayward and high-tempered little chil- 
dren as a woman who understood the 
subject well would be. Therefore, in 
just that field, working with and for the 
mothers and teaching mothers how to 
develop and regulate the faculties and 
the characteristics of their children, 
there is an earnest invitation for healthy, 
intelligent women to do good and secure 
ample remuneration. This work is eas- 
jer than teaching, because in it a person 
has control of his or her time, and the 
instruction is personal to the mothers 
who are most interested. 

Some of our graduates have adopted 
this line of effort—working mainly 
among families by appointment—and 
often many neighbors would flock to the 
house where the work was going on, and 
thus from morning till night there would 
be an unflagging interest on the part of 
parents and children. Besides, woman 
has a special sagacity in connection with 
the moulding, controlling, and leading of 
the minds and charaeters of the young. 
This work is easier for women than 
teaching school or to work as trained 
nurses; and if managed rightly it will 
give a far better remuneration. Some of 
our lady graduates have far surpassed 
the average men in winning the public 
eur, filling the publie thought, and ae- 
complishing public work. 

Those who are interested in the sub- 
ject and wish to become acquainted with 
the claims and scope of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, will be fur- 
nished reading matter on the subject by 
mail on application. 


Seas 
PUBLIC OPINION, 


Every creed, party, or special centre 
of interest has its public sentiment. 
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Artists, physiciuns, religious teachers, 
seamen, soldiers, travellers, editors, and 
phrenologists have their own themes ot 
thought, and when they meet they de- 
light in recounting their bright and 
inemorable experiences. People speak 
to us of the wonderful facts of their 
early life, and especially of the time 
when they first heard of Phrenology, 
listened to lectures, and obtained an ap- 
plication of it to the revelation of their 
own characters. Occasionally one speaks 
of Phrenology as a topic once full of 
interest, but now little heard of. They 
have had new themes which have ab- 
sorbed their attention and engrossed 
their time, and some suppose that the 
subject has been laid on the shelf or that 
it has died out. One may rejoice in a 
visit to Niagara and for weeks can scarce- 
ly refrain from talking about it. Like a 
yacht race or a voyage at sea. it is a 
marked episode in their life. 

I cannot forget the first lecture 1 heard 
on phrenology and the first examination 
of my head by the stranger. 1 recall 
every word and reinember how I thought, 
as the woman at the well expressed it, 


," Sir, T perceive that thou art a prophet." 


and * Behold a Man that told me all that 
ever I did." 


When a phrenologist is presented with 
& skull that has been buried for half a 
century and describes the strong and 
weak points of the character and talents, 
the friend will stare and stammer, 
* How do you know all that ? You never 
knew the person who carried that skull 
during life, yet you talk the facts as if 
you had known him intimately as I did." 

Professional  phrenological examina- 
tions are generally made without the 
name or history of the persons under 
investigation. In a party of twenty peo- 
ple, gathered for the purpose of exami- 
nation, we have been told by a wise, 
matured lady: "I have known all these 
young persons from infancy: and, with- 
out hearing a name or learning their 
history. you have not only described 
their peculiar dispositions, as all their 
friends know them, but have told them 
correctly which parent each resembled. 
Ihave known from childhood the parents 
of most of them, and I can see their 
traits in these, their children, as you 
point them out. You have examined 
four of my own children, and now I 
will sit. for the first time in my life. for 
a description of my character, and also 


‘see if you can tell which of those you 


have examined are my children.” 
was easily done. 

FOWLER & WELLS Co.: Recently a trav- 
elung phrenologist, in examining a per- 
son, said he had “ample Combativeness 
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and Destructiveness, which would make 
him cool in danger, but that for an in- 
stant he would be excited, until the fac- 
ulty of Time, which was abnormally 
strong, had time to assert itself." What 
do you think of such a case? I have 
read “ Heads and Faces,” and “ How to 
Study Strangers,” and other works, but 
do not understand how Time can so 
work with the faculties named. Yours 
truly, H. A. HARDEN. 

Quitman, Ga., April 8, 1896. 

Answer: The faculty of Time serves as 
a brake or regulator on human action. 
With Time small a man will begin to 
answer before his questioner has com- 
pleted his statement. The American In- 
dian has the dignified and courteous 
method, when meeting another tribe or 
nation in council, to listen to the propo- 
sitions patiently, then rising silently and 
leaving until the morrow, as if to take 
time for calm deliberation before making 
reply to the questions proposed. We 
should also take time to consider in mak- 
ing up a conclusion, and when unsettled, 
should wait to consider what response 
our honor or our opponent’s proposition 
properly requires, before our reply 
should be given. In legislation, bills are 
offered and referred to committees for 
calm deliberation, A man who was 
threatened said to his opponent, “Strike, 
but hear!" 

The very fact of the need of delibera- 
tion requires time and the faculty of 
Time, takes time, or ought to. 


—————— —$9 - 


THE NOSE PROBLEM. 
(For engravings of noecs see Muy JoURNAL.] 


A large number of guesses have been 
received, but in no case has there been a 
successful naming of the originals. Let 
our friends try again. From the analyses 
that some have attempted of the char- 
acter indicated by the noses, the two here- 
with given are submitted as examples of 
judgment somewhat in dissonance: 

An Indiana correspondent says: These 
noses present a striking contrast, and if 
the characters of their possessors were 
tangible things that we might behold, 
they doubtless would present as great a 
contrast as their noses do. 

The ontward curve in the ridge of the 
first indicates courage and love of au- 
thority and distinction. The forward 
projection and pointedness of the tip and 
the downward curve of the anterior por- 
tion of the septum denote great sagacity 
and a considerable degree of curiosity; 
also ability to discern the motives of other 
people. The comparative narrowness 
throngh the wings indicates moderate se- 
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cretiveness. Hut I do not think he has 
need of much secretiveness if he possesses 
the acumen and forethought which his 
nose indicates. 

The ridge of the second nose is con- 
cave. This signifies approbativeness. 
The tip is short, round, and thick. It 
does not seem to possess the power of pen- 
etration, and I infer that its wearer's intel- 
lect is lacking in the same respect. 

The width through the wings indicates 
cunning. The width above the wings, 
acquisitiveness. g 

L. J. B. 

A California correspondent offers the 
following opinion, which shows how “ doc- 
tors" muy differ on matters of physiog- 
nomy. Yet, probably neither correspond- 
ent claims to be an expert diagnostician 
in this line. 

From what I see of nose No. 1 I would 
say, that he is a bony man with large 
lungs, large faculties in the upper and 
lower forehead, and slightly nervous. He 
loves money better than contentment. He 
never forgets a man's face. He is quick 
to see a good bargain and cautious enough 
to get the benefit of it. He would guess 
closely on the weight of animals. He is 
not a publie speaker, nor a painter, nor a 
literary genius. He would make money 
easily in Wall street exchanges. If he 
ever jokes it is not funny for the one on 
whom the joke is played, for his wit cuts 
like a knife. He is not a " soft-soaper.” 
He can plan his business well, his mind is 
not bothered by other people's business. 
I don't think he is much endowed with 
the spiritual faculties, and is not mirthful. 

I think that the frame of No. 2 is small 
in proportion to his flesh; he is about five 
feet four inches tall, of a bilious tempera- 
ment, not noisy but slow and cautious; it 
takes a good bait to get him to bite. His 
vital organs are small, but, not being ner- 
vous, they are seldom overtaxed. He 
knows no fashion; would not be a good 
artist or an orator. He is not a mechan- 
ical genius. Comparison and imitation 
are not well developed. He loves children 
and the fairer sex. Ie is not specially 
benevolent or mirthful; he would make 
n good railroad manager. He loves 
silence. A inan would not be likely to 
find out his business by talking to him. 
He is a close observer, but does not appear 
to be alert and sharp. M. B. 

e onsf od 

The longer I live the more I am certain 
that the great difference between men— 
between the feeble and the powerful, the 
great and the insignificant—is earnest- 
ness. invincible determination; a purpose 
once fixed, and then death or victory ! 
--Burton, 
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PRACTICAL 
PHRENOLOGY. 


penso RE 
THE MACHINERY OF MENTALITY. 


Every mental faculty has its 
sphere of activity—its field of operation. 

autiousness presides in the field of 
danger. Causality in the realm of rea- 
son. Benevolence in that of want and 
suffering. Acquisitiveness is the secre- 
tary of the treasury, or the chairman of 
the committee on finance. Secretive- 
ness suspects tricks and unfairness. 
Constructiveness supervises manufact- 
ures. Ideality appreciates art, and 
Mirthfulness recognizes and enjoys the 
witty, the droll, and absurd. 


————9————— 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BLUNDERS. 


As Burke said of constitutions, “ Irish 
bulls? are not made, they grow, and 
that only to perfection on their native 
soil; but it is difficult to conjecture why 
the Irish people should be so prone to 
an innate and irresistible propensity to 
blunder. 

The Edgeworths, for example. en- 
deavor to explain it on the ground that 
since English is a foreign tongue, blun- 
ders in its use ave to be expected. 
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Sydney Smith says that while wit dis- 
covers real relations of ideas that are not 
apparent, a “ bull " admits apparent re- 
lations that are far from being real. An 
example of this occurred in the rebel- 
lion of 1798, when the rebels, who had 
conceived a high degree of indignation 
against certain great bankers, passed a 
resolution that they “should burn all 
their banknotes,” which they accord- 
ingly did, with great assiduity, entirely 
oblivious of the fact that, in burning the 
notes, they were destroying the debts of 
the bankers, and that for every bank- 
bill that went up in the flames, a corre- 
sponding value accrued to the bankers’ 
pocket. 

Another Irish gentleman, on hearing 
it remarked in company, what a pity it 
was that a certain great nobleman’s con- 
sort had had no children, remarked that 
he believed it was generally known that 
“it was hereditary, in some families, 
not to have any children ! ” 

Verbal blunders are not always 
* bulls," though the two are often con- 
founded, even by the Edgeworths, who 
remark that the famous “ Paddy Blake's 
echo ” “is almost a perfect bull.” Pad- 
dy, you remember, said “ halloo ” to the 
echo, which responded, “Is that you, 
Paddy Blake ?” 

Now, as has been remarked, this 
blunder, which has long been admired, 
does not deserve to be called a “ bull." 
but is, rather, a specimen of that wit, 
quickness of repartee, and good-hu- 
mored drollery for which the Irish are 
so famous; but it does not present to our 
mind that arrangement of thought and 
expression so absolutely essential to the 
construction of a genuine “ bull; ” for 
example, this description of a duel has 
often been read without the arrant 
“bull” therein contained being no- 
ticed: “The one party received a 
slight wound in the arm; the other fired 
in the air, and so the affair ended ! 
This is a choice specimen; for it carries 
with it that imperceptible confusion 
and misplacement of ideas which is of 
the vital essence of a genuine “ bull,” 
and it is not until you read it over, and 
reason it out, that you always see it. 
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Other examples are the following: 

Sir Richard Steele told a friend, “ If 
you ever come within a mile of my 
house, be sure to stop there all night ! * 
The same man addressed a guest with: 
** Make yourself at home! I am, and I 
wish you were !” 

The hangman, who as he received a 
gratuity from the condemned, doffed his 
hat and said “ Long life to your honor!” 
and the next moment dropped his vic- 
tim! The Irishman in the street, who, 
jeered at by boys at a third-story win- 
dow, said, “ If I had you here I would 
kick you downstairs ! " 

The Earl of D., who had a large pile 
of debris from house repairs, directed 
his gardener to dig a hole and bury the 
rubbish. ^ What'll I do with the earth 
I take out of the hole?” said Pat. 
“Oh ! that’s easy,” said the lord; “ dig 
a pit large enough to hold all!” The 
same nobleman once said he valued the 
moon more than the sun, for “ it shows 
at night, when we need it, but the sun 
shines in the daytime, when we don’t 
need it !” 

Another instance was when a bashful 
young man, who desired to make the ac- 
quaintance of a certain young lady, con- 
sulted a mutual friend, with the view 
of, in some way, attending a social func- 
tion where his inamorata was to be also 
invited as a guest: said he, “ There’s 
nothing in the world so embarrassing as 
to meet a girl by appointment! Pm 
sure, under the circumstances, I would 
not be myself—neither would she ! Let 
us meet, without either of us being 
aware that the other is present ! " 

A girl, secretly affianced, applied to 
a painter to sketch her lover's portrait 
for her, and, as it was to be on view at 
her own home, desired it to be made un- 
like the original, so that none might 
suspect who it was ! 

An officer of the Enniskillen Dra- 
goons, while quartered at Dublin, un- 
fortunately lost, on his return to the 
barracks from a mercer’s, a bundle con- 
taining a valuable pair of silk stockings 
worth ten shillings. He told a friend 
that he had advertised them in the paper 
and had offered only the small reward of 
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eighteen pence for their safe return. 
“ That’s too small,” said his friend, “ for 
a valuable pair of silk hose. It'l pay 
them better to keep them.” * Whisht ! ? 
said the dragoon, “| say nothing of 
silk ! I’ve advertised them as worsted ! ? 

An Irish municipality offered a re- 
ward for the apprehension of an escaped 
convict, part of whose description was: 
“ Age not known, but looks older than 
he is!” 

A statesman, in Parliament, announced 
that his new bill would be vastly profit- 
able to the country in that it would con- 
vert “its barren hills into fruitful val- 
leys." 

On one occasion, a ragged “gossoon ” 
was seen peeping warily through a 
hedge, with a rickety old musket in his 
hand. On inquiry, it appeared he was 
out to shoot a rabbit he had seen in the 
next field. His friend exclaimed, “ Why 
Pat ! how can you kill the game ? Sure 
your old gun hasn't even a lock to it ! " 
“ Howld aisy ! " quickly returned Pad- 
dy; “ sure, dear, the rabbit doesn't know 
that !” 

À well-known young cavalry officer, 
in the field on the Peninsula under 
Wellington, was found looking very 
melancholy one day, just after the ar- 
rival of the English mail. “No bad 
news from home, I hope, major," said 
his commander. “No, colonel," said 
he, *only I hear my mother has re- 
married since I left Ireland; I hope, at 
all events, she won't have a son older 
than me, for then I should lose the 
estate 1 

An uneducated girl, who tried to 
make people believe she could read, was 
seen in church one day with her prayer- 
book held upsidedown. “Why, Bridget,” 
said her master, “ you cannot read that 
book upside down!” “Oh, yes, sir,” 
said she, “ I always hold it that way, for, 
you know, I’m left-handed ! ” 

The same girl had, as part of her duty, 
the carrying of a can of hot water to her 
master's bedroom door, very early every 
morning. One morning it was there, 
but. alas! stone-cold! “ How's this, 
Diddy ?” said her good-natured em- 
ployer. “Sure,” said she, “I brought 
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it last night, so as surely to be on 
time !” 

An Irish jury, in a suspected infanti- 
cide, brought in the verdict that it 
* could not determine whether the child 
was alive, at the time of death, or not 1 " 

A servant came post-haste for the 
doctor at least ten miles on horseback 
with a note begging his instant presence, 
as Mrs. O'Brien was dangerously ill, but 
appended to the billet was this: * P.S.— 
My wife having recovered, you need not 
come !” 

In old times Ireland had the worst of 
roads, and many now are yery bad; one 
day, a gentleman who lived where there 
was about half a mile of excellent road 
observed a man, equipped as a traveller, 
trotting his horse back and forth over 
the piece of good turnpike. His curi- 
osity overcame him and he inquired the 
reason. “Sure,” said the traveller, 
* these are the divel's own roads here- 
about, but, as I'm bound for Dublin 
and this is a fine level place, I’m letting 
the poor baste have the advantage of 
gud 

A * fine old Irish gentleman " was one 
evening relating a few of his old-time 
flirtations, with much gusto, to his 


grown-up daughter, while the good wife | 


was taking her after-dinner nap before 
the fire. “ Sure, father," laughed the 
girl, “it’s well mamma is in the Land 
of Nod, so she cannot hear how 
gay you were.” “ Yes,” said the good 
old lady, who had been playing "possum 
all the time, * I’m glad I am asleep." 

Another. gentleman, at his London 
club, was explaining why the Irish 
mile was twice orthrice the length of the 
English mile—because, said he, “the 
roads are so bad that it’s only fair to give 
good measure.” 

Another man, having a letter sent 
him in the Erse, or Irish form of the 
Gaelic language, besought a friend to 
answer it because he didn't want 
Jemmy to know he understood Irish. 


The same individual once said that 


the only proper way to look at the 
faults of a pretty woman was with your 
eves shut, and on another occasion 
he rebuked one of his tenants for 
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whipping a donkey for keeping up an 
intolerable braying. “ Why," said he, 
“why do you beat a poor dumb baste 
for making a noise ?" ‘The same man 
was, one morning, observed to be care- 
fully turning his stockings inside out, 
prior to drawing them on, because, said 
he, * the other side has holes in it." 

Among these time-honored * chest- 
nuts ” is the toast to the gallant Sixty- 
ninth at a New York banquet, on its re- 
turn after the war: “ Here's to the gal- 
lant Sixty-ninth, aiqual to none.” The 
storm of shouts and laughter taught the 
speaker his mistake, so he tried it again: 
* Here's to the gallant Sixty-ninth, last 
in the field; the first to lave it.” 

Toward the end of the fierce battle. 
an Irish cavalryman was assisting to the 
rear an infantry soldier whose leg had 
been shattered by a bullet. He put him 
on his horse, fastened him on by a girth, 
and returned to camp, leading his steed 
by the bridle. 

He noticed much laughing as he went 
by, but sturdily plodded his way to the 
surgeon’s tent in the rear. “ Who've you 
gotten with you?” said the doctor. 
laughing. “ Sure it’s a poor divil hurted 
in the leg I've brought yez," said Pat. 
* Why," said the surgeon, “don’t you 
see his head is shot off?" Paddy 
looked back, and so it was; a vagrant 
cannon-shot had taken the poor man's 
head off as they came along. Poor Pat 
now saw the joke, and looking with an 
air of injured feelings at the mutilated 
corpse, said: * He desaved me, sir, sure 
the bloody liar towld me he was shot in 
the leg.” 

Amongall the perpetrators of “bulls,” 
the celebrated Sir Boyle Roche stood 
facile princeps, but, as he was a man of 
education and culture, some have sup- 
posed his blunders were the eccentric 
freaks of a man desiring notoriety; but 
their genuine flavor would clearly indi- 
cate their spontaniety. His most fa- 
miliar saying is the celebrated metaphor 
of the rat: “Sir,” said he, “I smell a 
rat! I see him floating in the air; but, 
mark me, sir, I shall yet nip him in the 
bud." He spoke of himself as standing 
prostrate at the feet of the king, and 
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denounced a politician because he had 
turned his back upon himself. On an- 
other occasion he said: “ Single mis- 
fortunes never eome alone, and the 
greatest of all possible misfortunes 
is sure to be followed by a much greater 
one.” He actually moved, in the 
Honse of Commons, that it should “ be 
rendered compulsory that every pint 
bottle should contain a quart.” He once 
remarked: ** Mr. Speaker, the profligacy 
of the times is such, that little children, 
who can neither walk nor talk, may be 
daily seen running about the streets 
cursing their Maker.” 

Hundreds of such examples may be 
found, but those already given display 
Sir Boyle’s fatal facility for blundering. 

We must not assume, however, that 
the perpetrating of “ bulls " is peculiar 
to Hibernian blood; it is found, strange 
to say, in the literature of every age, and 
of all peoples. It is a very curious fact 
that in the famous ancient Greek col- 
lection of jests. called the “ Astela," we 
find noted down by Hierocles, its com- 
piler. and that two thousand years ago, 
several of the blunders that pass cur- 
rent to-day for genuine Hibernicisms. 

Thus, among other tales less well 
known, we have some very familiar ones, 
e. g. concerning the man who sat be- 
fore a mirror with his eyes shut, to see 
how he looked when asleep; of the man 
who, crossing a river, entered the ferrv 
boat on horseback, saying he preferred 
to ride across, as he was in a great hurry; 
of the man who, having narrowly es- 
caped drowning, declared he would 
never go near the water again until he 
had learned to swim: of that still better 
known individual who, hearing that 
ravens lived 200 years, bought one to 
see if it be true; of the one who, inspect- 
ing his cellar, found a jar of wine half 
empty and looked carefully all over the 
top to find the leak. and on being ad- 
vised to look at the bottom for the hole 
of leakage, replied: “ Blockhead ! do 
you not see that the bottom is all right, 
and that the deficiency is at the top ?” 
Of the man who, meeting a friend, said: 
* How is this ? I heard you were dead 
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a month ago;" to which the other re- 
sponded, “ But you see I am still alive.” 
After a moment’s thought the first re- 
torted: “I don’t know about that. 
You're a notorious liar, and my in- 
formant is a trustworthy person." 

lt is curious how this queer failing 
often is associated with absence of mind 
and vet is found in our greatest scholars, 
like Sir Isaac Newton and Chief Justice 
Marshall, who have been guilty of the 
most ridiculous things. The former, sit- 
ting in deep thought before a freshly 
kindled grate, finally woke to sublunary 
things, and found his clothes almost 
seorching before the blazing fire. Hasti- 
ly ringing for his valet, he said, “ James, 
take away the grate, I am too warm.” 
James replied: “ Perhaps, Sir Isaac, it 
would be as well if you would back your 
chair." **'That is so," said he, “ I never 
thought of that." Chief Justice Mar- 
shall was onee riding circuit in a back- 
woods distriet, oblivious to all external 
things in reasoning out a decision then 
pending. His horse, sly fellow, well 
knew his master, and soon, jerking the 
reins out of the judge's hands, left the 
road to browse upon some especiallv 
succulent herbage that just then met his 
eye, and slowly strayed here and there 
till a small sapling lodged between the 
wheel and the shaft and stopped all 
further progress — Still. the judge 
mused, and the horse browsed, until the 
cessation of the eustomary motion grad- 
ually recalled. the judge to terrestrial 
things. He considered the sapling, and, 
as he was near the location for the next 
trial sittings, a manu soon appeared on 
the road, an axe over his shoulder. 
When he came near, the justice asked 
him to be good enough to cut off the 
tree and let his chaise free. The back- 
woodsinan looked with all his eves and 
finally inquired why he did not baek 
away from the sapling. As he confessed, 
the great Marshall had never thought 
of it. The countryman afterward said: 
* He may be a good judge, but he is the 
biggest fool for eommon sense I ever 
met.” 

N. B. Sizer. M.D. 
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** The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


GEMS OF THE HOME, 


By NELSON SizER. 


Fig. 334. BreuLan Mrrengrr.— This 
girl has a large head for her age and for 
her delicate make-up. She is exqui- 
sitely sensitive, and suffers from that 
sensitiveness. If she can be built up 
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physically by appropriate food and ju- 
dicious exercise and acquire more mus- 
cular development and more of what 
we call the Vital temperament, her sen- 
sitiveness will then be supplemented by 
a background of constitutional vigor. 
She is a little like a violin that has 
strings too large for its structural 
strength; and a modification in diet is 
the natural way for the beginning of 
improvement. If her face is studied 
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it will be seen that there is some want 
of development in the part of the cheek 
which indicates digestive power, where- 
as in the case of the brother there is ad- 
equate and ample development there. 
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D. MITCHELL, JR. 
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Milk may be taken as an example of 
good and harmonious food, which builds 
up the body in every way. The exces- 

sive use of sugar, which is so common, 
especially among children, is the great 
misfortune of our age and of the dietary 
world. Sugar simply subserves the pro- 
duction of warmth. Then the super- 
fine wheat flour is mainly heating mate- 
rial, whereas the gluten, or dark part of 
the wheat, which contains the material 
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for the upbuilding of bone, brain, and 
muscle, is largely sifted out just because 
it is not white. 

It will be well for this girl to sleep 
as much as she will, provided she has 
the right conditions for it. 

She has a bright intellect; it is in- 
stinctive, quick, and intuitive. She is 
remarkable for her tendency to infer 
what people would say if they talked. 
She knows by people's looks what they 
want to say and how they feel. Her 
intellect is thoughtful, cogitative. and 
comprehensive. She has a large devel- 
opment of the organ of Imitation; and 
therefore she conforms naturally and 
readily and glides easily into the ways 
and the usages of others. She has the 
element of Agreeableness; and she can 
make what she feels and what she says 
very acceptable to other people, if she 
wishes to do so. She is strongly in- 
clined to contradict, to take exceptiona 
to things, and to have her own view of 
subjects. 

She has a large development of Con- 
structiveness; and therefore she would 
be skilful in the manipulation of musi- 
cal instruments, or in wielding the scis- 
sors in cutting, or in wielding the brush 
or the pencilin the way of art. She will 
be witty. She will be quick at repartee; 
and will take good care of her rights 
and her interests financially. She will 
rejoice in whatever is ornamental, ar- 
tistical, refined, and ideal. She has a 
good degree of Cautiousness; and also 
a large development of Approbative- 
ness. She has a full share of Conscien- 
tiousness; but she thinks as much of 
that which is fit, appropriate, and polite, 
and of what is fair, as she does of that 
which is the mere element of justice. 
She will incline to manifest politeness, 
urbanity, grace, and persuasiveness: and 
will often avoid uttering all that she 
knows about a subject even though, it 
may be true, because it seems to her to 
be ungracious and impolite. 

Her Combativeness works through 
her Cautiousness and her Approbative- 
ness; it is more a tenacious spirit than 
it isa cruel spirit. It is more a tendency 
to argue, to discuss and to criticise and 
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to set people right than it is a disposi- 
tion to annoy, to worry and vex them. 

Imitation gives her the power of con- 
formity and of adaptation. She learns 
as much from imitation as she does 
from meditation. With so nervous a 
temperament as hers, she will some- 
times be irritable, and also manifest it, 
because she is so sensitive. The inten- 
sity of this girl's temperament and the 
fact of her large Continuity and a full 
share of the organ of Combativeness, 
will lead her to be more imperious and 
more persistent than she otherwise 
would be; and her mental intensity 
helps to emphasize the stability. 

By wise and judicious exercise every 
fibre of the museular system becomes 
invigorated; it invites nutrition, pro- 
motes appetite and digestion, and all 
the physical functions are improved and 
invigorated bv it. 


Fic. 335. Ww. B. MITCHELL, JR.— 
This boy, at five and a quarter vears of 
age, seems to be well balanced in body. 
His head, measuring as it does twenty 
and a quarter inches in circumference, 
is to-day as large as that of some men 
who are twenty-five years of age, with a 
family to support. The fulness of the 
cheek outward from the nose represents 
good breathing power, the fulness of the 
cheek outward from the mouth indi- 
cates good digestive power and integ- 
rity of the stomach; and he will have a 
good appetite “and a digestion that 
waits on appetite” and promotes growth 
and vigor. 

This bov appears to have a capital 
memory; and he is likely to be a good 
scholar, and a technical scholar, too. 
He will remember the historical facts, 
what happened and where it happened 
and when it happened. His Compari- 
son is proportionately larger than his 
Causality, and hence his mind is in- 
clined to recognize differentiation. He 
sees the resemblances, the differences, 
and the peculiarities in things as com- 
pared one with another. He will recog- 
nize the good, the better, and the best; 
the bad, the worse, and the worst: and 
that kind of knowledge lies at the basis 
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of commercial skill and talent. He will 
read “Msop’s fables and the parables in 
the New Testament with uncommon 
interest because there is something to 
be compared. He has, I fancy, a little 
more of Destructiveness than he has of 
Combativeness; and the consequence is 
that he will not be as rackety, as capri- 
cious, and as quarrelsome as he will be 
thorough and efficient when he is 
aroused. His rather large development 
of Cautiousness will give him the ten- 
dency to meditate and to consider. He 
will be literary; and he will be fond of 
story and of history. He will appreciate 
the consensus of truth revealed by fact 
and experiment which belong to a sub- 
ject. If he were to be educated and 
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amiable and gracious. l think his 
mother must have been in pretty good 
health before his birth; and he has de- 
rived from her a harmonious condition 
of the nervous system, and also a good 
development of the Vital Tempera- 
ment 

If he were to become trained and 
cultured as a physician, he would make 
a good professor in a medical college; 
and he would also be a good talker in 
the families where he might be called 
to practice. His smoothness, his friend- 
ship, his affection, his prudence, and 
his tendency not to antagonize people 
would be to his advantage in that field 
of effort, and help him to secure suc- 
cess, 
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trained as a physician he would be a 
learned man in that field. He is com- 
panionable, and inclined to be co-oper- 
ative and friendly. He has a good de- 
gree of Firmness; but it does not get 
the bits in its teeth and become a special 
master of the circumstances. This boy 
has a smoother temperament and a more 
mellow. wholesome health and a more 
pliable constitution than his sister has. 
llis nerves are not laid bare, as it were, 
to the rough attrition of the surround- 
ings of life. He can feel badly and not 
suffer much. Te seems inclined to be 
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SCHOETTLE, OF SALEM, OREGON. 


Fie. 336. Mary T. AND JOSIE 
ScnoETTLE.— This is a very interesting 
pair of girls. The elder, Mary, is eight 
years old, weighs forty-seven pounds. 
Her height is four feet, cireumference 
of head twenty inches, and from the 
opening of one ear to that of the other 
over the top of the head it measures 
fourteen inches. Size around the chest, 
twenty-five inches, and around the waist 
twenty-five inches. She has fine hair, 
gray eyes, and a strong character. Her 
head is high at the crown, measuring 
as it does fourteen inches from the 
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opening of one ear to that of the other 
over the top, which is large enough for 
a head that measures twenty-two inches 
in circumference. This is a good head 
for beginners to study. The intellect 
is well developed; but the crown of 
the head in this case is the master. 
She has a fine quality of organization 
and especially very fine hair. She is 
therefore intense, susceptible, and ex- 
citable. She appears to have rather 
large Conscientiousness, which makes 
her duty the law of her life. She is am- 
bitious to be respected; is dignified and 
self-reliant: will make a good teacher; 
will not only teach, but will govern as 
well. She will make a good house- 
keeper, and will be doinestic in her 
tastes and tendencies. She is foreible 
and energetic; but she is frank, and 
while she wants her own because it is 
her own, she is not as selfish about it as 
most people are. "There are those who 
are more generous than she is; but she 
is not avaricious; and therefore she does 
not mind vielding her financial claims, 
if necessary. She will spend more time 
helping people than many persons 
would. and uot ask as high a price for 
that which she had to part with as some 
would. She isetraightforward, is frank, 
earnest. prompt in her self-reliance, and 
also prompt in her resentment of indig- 
nities and injuries. 

Fie. 337.—Josie, the sister, is six 
years old. Her weight is forty-six 
pounds, height forty-six and a half 
inches, circumference of head twenty 
and a quarter inches, and the head 
measures fourteen inches from the 
opening of one ear to that of the other 
over the top of the head. She measures 
twenty-five inches around the chest and 
twentv-four inches around the waist. 
Her eves are light-brown and her com- 
plexion is medium. Her health is 
good. This girl is a full pattern. She 
has a large head and a large body for 


her age. What a broad, high forehead 
she has! What an intelligent, intense, 


and unflinching expression her eve 
gives us! She will be an uncommonly 
good scholar, especially in the higher 
branches. She will handle mathemat- 
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ies and philosophy well; will be a good 
grammarian and also be a good mechan- 
ic. She will excel in drawing, and, in 
fact, in anything mechanical that she 
undertakes. She copies whatever she 
approves, and is the life of the circle in 
which she moves. She will look out for 
the dollar side of life. She will do well 
in business, when older will make good 
bargains and will get enough for everv- 
thing that she sells. She has strong 
Spirituality, and will manifest religious 
feelings, or at least the element of faith, 
which broadens the life and exalts the 
moral consciousness. She will be gen- 
erous, and vet at the same time will 
want good bargains. Those who buy 
from her will pay full prices; and those 
who are in need she wil! help liberally 
without hope of compensation. The 
whole side-head is amply developed in 
her case. It is relatively broader than 
the head of the sister, and she will take 
good care of her own rights and inter- 
ests. In looking at the crown of the 
head, both in the front view and the 
side view, we lind that it is uncommonly 
high and strong. Her Conscientious- 
ness is phenomenally developed: but she 
will not be as frank and straightforward 
as the sister. She will be able to keep 
to herself a great many things that the 
older one will talk about. The vounger 
one will be hushing the older one: she 
will look at her warningly across the 
table when she starts to tell something 
that the visiting friends ought not to 
hear. Ithink she will be more wakeful 
to her rights and her interests than 
the older one will be. The younger one 
will also be more inclined to clamor for 
her success and for recognition; and her 
seniors will nearly all of them be trib- 
utary to her prosperity and to her needs. 
Shewill take good care of Number One: 
but she is honest, kind, and friendly. 
She is high-tempered; she will be a 
great worker, but she will probably 
work in the direction of intellectuality 
and mentality. ‘The older girl will 
make a good housekeeper for the moth- 
er; and the younger one will be the 
dressmaker and. the milliner for the 
family and for the neighborhood. per- 
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haps, or else she will become a teacher 
or a writer. If she has an opportunity 
to see histrionic art and dramatic per- 
formances she will have a yearning for 
the stage, and would be likely to excel 
in that field if trained for it. See the 
back-head in these side views! The 
younger one has wonderful friendship, 
and love for children. She will be ar- 
dent as a lover. The other one will not 
be wanting in these qualities, but the 
magnificence of the back-head of the 
younger one is manifested in the ex- 
pression of the face; and she is likely to 
be a leader in the circle in which she 
moves. She will be inclined to boss the 
household, as well as to lead the social 
circle; and will probably be able to carry 
successfully the burdens, the responsi- 
bilities, and the duties incumbent upon 
her. 

Fig, 338. ELLA STEVENS.— This 
girl's head measures eighteen and three- 
quarters inches in circumference, and 
twelve and a quarter inches from the 


FIG. 333, ELLA STEVENS, SEVEN AND A HALF 
MONTHS OLD. 


opening of one ear to that of the other 
over the top of the head, and she weighs 
twenty pounds. The wideness of the 
head in the upper back corner attracts 
the observation of any person. It is the 
location of Cautiousness, and she is 
overloaded with that. She will always 
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listen to hear whether the window-fas- 
tener snaps when somebody else shuts 
the window; whether the door latch re- 
sponds when it is closed. She will hear 
it rain in the night when the windows 
are open, and will always be on the 
alert for whatever may be dangerous 
and damaging. 

Conscientiousness is located between 
Cautiousness and Firmness; all, being 
large, will be masterful elements in 
her make-up. Whatever is honest and 
whatever is safe will be considered by 
her. Then her Approbativeness is large; 
she will want things to be of good re- 
port. Character, duty, conscientious- 
ness, uprightness, and steadfastness will 
be her theme. She will have large Com- 
bativeness and will show her impatience 
if there is any occasion for it. The 
upper part of her forehead is large; 
hence she will ask questions, and will 
want to see and to know. For her age 
she appears to have a bright, thoughtful 
mind. She sees what she looks at; and 
children at her age often look, but look 
in general rajher than in particular. 
Parents, teachers, and friends should be 
careful not to keep this brain boiling 
hot by talking to her too much and ren- 
dering too many attentions. If her par- 
ents will lay her in the crib when it is 
time for her to go to sleep and not rock 
her, but sit by her and hold her hand 
and let her go to sleep without coddling 
and rocking, it will be good for her. 
She will ery less and less everv day when 
laid down; and probably in less than a 
week's time she will get all over worry- 
ing and can be put to rest when wide 
awake and she will go to sleep as a mat- 
ter of course. Let her sleep all that she 
will. If she could sleep eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four, at present, it 
would be better for her than to sleep 
less. It is difficult to refrain from talk- 
ing to and paying attention to the little 
folks, but tens of thousands of them 
are talked out of life by keeping the 
brain too active, exhausting their vital- 
ity in that way and promoting nervous 
excitability. If children are healthy 
and are let alone they will amuse them- 
selves. 
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Fic. 339.— Any motherly woman 
would call Julian Thomas a nice baby. 
He is so brave in his look, so strong 
and self-reliant; and so healthy in lungs, 
stomach, and vital power. The nutri- 
tive system is wonderfully strong. He 
has a good intellect, an excellent mem- 
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FIG. 339, JULIAN THOMAS, FIVE MONTHS OLD. 


ory, strong Firmness, and a great deal 
of force and self-reliance. He will take 
care of himself when he is old enough 
to move about and take responsibility. 
He is likely to make a large man; and 
one who will be master of others as well 
as master of his own affairs. He has 
large Acquisitiveness. He will look out 
for the dollar side of life and not come 
out second best. He is firm, executive, 
and vigorous. 

Fic. 340.—Here we have the same 
boy, two years and four months old. 
This face looks six years old. Notice 
the firm expression of the eye and the 
well-set features. His face appears as 
if he would say, “I am coming. I will 
render all necessary assistance; I will 
see to it that all things are done as they 
ought to be done." In the baby-pict- 
ure we see the possibilities; but in this 
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picture we see the character developing, 
concentrating, condensing, and reso- 
lute. Conscientiousness, Firmness, 
Combativeness, force, ingenuity, and 
aequiring power are all well marked. 


FIG, 340, JULIAN THOMAS, TWO YEARS AND 
FOUR MONTHS OLD. 


But he appears as if he knew what 
he was looking at and knew what it 
meant. He is worth raising, and if 
left at twelve years of age to take care 
of himself he would command respect 
and become a master among men. 
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PHRENOGRAPH OF SELDEN H. TALCOTT, A.M., M.D. 


Tuis organization on first study in- 
timates elements of capacity and en- 
durance. The physique is of that re- 
cuperative nature that supplies nerve 


tion is very elose. With such a consti- 
tution this gentleman is able to do a 
great amount of mental work and with- 
out feeling fatigue. In circumstances 
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force in ample measure. The relation 
of the nerves to the sources of vital sup- 
ply are intimate; a combination has been 
formed, as it were, between the vital foci 
and the nerve centres so that the rela- 
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of urgency he can muster an extraordi- 
nary amount of energy and respond to 
the demands made upon his faculties 
with very unusual fulness. 

The constitution of the intellect inti- 
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mates mastery of detail; he would in- 
cline to take pride in his ability to take 
into consideration all that belongs to a 
given case, and had he been educated for 
the law his consideration of a matter in 
litigation would be characterized by ful- 
ness of detail, and completeness of re- 
viewal. This means that he is a very 
excellent observer; but looking at the 
upper range of the frontal faculties we 
find them so well pronounced, that it 
is the association of the observing facul- 
ties and of the reflective, that enables 
him to be the master of a situation wher- 
ever executive capacity is necessary. 

He has followed a line of work that 
incites to deliberation, and a tone of 
deliberate scrutiny has been impressed 
upon his thinking. He should, there- 
fore, be a careful administrator. He 
ought to be excellent in the matter of 
offchand impression, but in the per- 
formance of whatever requires sober 
thought he is not so much controlled 
by his intuitive perceptions as most men 
having a smaller endowment. 

His methods are scientific, and this 
means a balanced, definite, judicious 
mode of action. He may render an 
opinion very promptly with reference 
to a matter that comes within the do- 
main of his experience, but in action he 
shows his power by a direct and steady 
course that admits of no thought of 
failure. 

He has a strong will, and in the ex- 
pression of opinion that will is reflected. 
But he is not overbearing or affected by 
sense of superiority. We infer further 
that he has a decided regard for the 
feeling and opinion of others, the qual- 
itv that renders him tender and gentle 
and solicitous in the management of 
concerns that are important to others. 

He has ambition, and that gives a 
zest and spirit in the carrying out 
of plans that involve large in- 
terests. He has so much ability to 
arrange and plan that he would have 
made an excellent engineer and super- 
intendent of large undertakings. He is 
not likely to be satisfied with employ- 
ment of a limited kind; sedentary work, 
a simple clerical place, would have been 
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a disappointment to his nature both on 
the mental and physical sides. 

The ful occipital region intimates 
fondness for association with others. 
He would enjoy the study of man. and 
pursue things of a social kind with much 
satisfaction. He ought to have a broad 
sympathy, that kind of spirit which 
leads a man to strenuous effort and much 
sacrifice for the benefit of others. while 
at the sanie time he is learning of the 
nature of human being. 

The acquisitive organism appears to 
be pronounced in the line of knowledge 
and experience rather than of mere 
material wealth. He has capacity and 
energy and force for work of an earnest 
sort, and would obtain success through 
the application of such qualities. not by 
the exercise of cunning or shrewdness 
or “smartness.” He is a frank, open- 
and-aboveboard man. He appreci- 
ates the refinements of life, is not the 
man to live in an atmosphere of reverie 
and idealism, for real interests are sufti- 
cient, and in his broad purview give 
him an amplitude of employment. suf- 
ficient for his energies and ambition. If 
successful in the field of work and duty 
that he has chosen he would he content, 
but it must be remembered that his is 
that type of nature which feels the 
growth of work. He is not satisfied 
with the accomplishments of to-day. he 
makes them a step for better results in 
the to-morrow. 

The preceeding description was given 
from a portrait of Dr. Talcott sub- 
mitted to the editor for his opinion. and 
it may be said further that:— 

Dr. Talcott’s character has a ground 
floor of strong common-sense. and a 
scientific superstructure of solid knowl- 
edge and skill, richly furnished with 
that untiring genius, “which is 
only an infinite capacity for taking 
pains," crowned and completed from 
the most patient biological researches 
in home and foreign fields. He 
has travelled through the British Isles, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Holland, 
Belgium, Prussia, Austria, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, visiting half a 
hundred institutions for the treatment 
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of mental diseases. Among his many 
friends, there are few whose name or 
fame he prizes more than these distin- 
guished physicians: Al. Peeters of 
Gheel, Jules Morel of Ghent, Dr. Lin- 
bor of Christiania, Joseph Lalor of Dub- 
lin. 

In a recent biography of one of the 
most distinguished physicians of the 
present age, Dr. Talcott remarks: 
* While it is interesting to note the 
salient facts in the history of any life, 
it is yet more fascinating to contem- 
plate that splendid spirit of an individ- 
ual, which impels its owner to surmount 
all obstacles, to disregard all difficulties, 
to drive the prow of one's bark through 
the darkest clouds and the stormiest 
seas, and to sweep on irresistibly to the 
final harbor of a special and desired at- 
tainment." 

Dr. Talcott seems largely to have 
realized this himself, for he has urged 
his triumphant way through every re- 
pelling barrier and attained nearly every 
object of his quest. 

“The hospital idea," says Dr. Tal- 
cott i in his recent work on that subject, 

‘is a topic as vast as ocean depths, as 
magnificent as mountain peaks, as en- 
during as are the experiences of sorrow 
among men. Its application is the last 
and grandest work of the philanthro- 
pist, and a sure forerunner of the mil- 
lennial dawn. God hasten the day when 
this idea may be exemplified in the case 
of every victim of mental disease within 
the border of this great and beloved 
commonw ealth. 

“In the actual every-day task of 
nursing back to health those troubled 
and disordered minds, there is the ne- 
cessity for a personal bravery that can 
meet undaunted every form of danger. 
It may truly be said of the many earnest 
souls engaged in this trying work that 
none braver ever bent the Saxon bow 
or bore the barbarian battle-axe or set 
the lance in rest. None braver ever 
marched with Napoleon or Wellington 
or Washington. or joined the hosts of 
those who wore the crescent or the cross. 
None braver were ever panoplied in the 
armor of a knight errant or followed 
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the fortunes of a white-plumed Na- 
varre.” 

Dr. Talcott has, next to solid knowl- 
edge and skill, that most of all impor- 
tant aid to a physician’s success, the 
grace of manner never taught or at- 
tained by discipline or culture. He 
lifts his spiritual hat as really and rever- 
ently to pauper humanity as to princely 
regality. He has the first text of a truly 
great man—humility—“ a right under- 
standing of what he can do and say and 
the rest of the world’s sayings and do- 
ings. 

* He has a curious under sense of 
powerlessness, feeling that the greatness 
is not in him, but through him, that he 
could not do or be anything else than 
God made him. He sees something di- 
vine and God-made in every other man 
he meets, and he is endlessly and in- 
credibly merciful.” His beautiful dog 
Charlie reclines in the doctor’s best li- 
brary chair, with as calm, assuring self- 
possession as if he were one of the doc- 
tor’s dearest friends. As you hear the 
doctor talking so cheerily to him, and 
watch the dog’s beaming, responsive 
face, you think that perhaps in the 
higher home above this faithful dog 
may bear him company. 

Like George Eliot's doctor in “Mid- 
dlemarch," he has the medical accom- 
plishment of looking grave whatever the 
nonsense that may be talked to him, and 
his dark, steady eyes give him impres- 
siveness as a listener. 

“The ancients,” says Dr. Talcott, 
* thought that the brain was but a use- 
less mass of crude matter, a sort of over- 
grown gland, a mountain snow-cap, to 
keep the rest of the body cool. But the 
modern student finds that the brain 
which the ancients despised is the chief 
and most important organ of the human 
body. The human mind, the occupant 
of the brain, is the marvel and the mys- 
tery of creation. It is swayed by every 
flitting passion or impression, and vet it 
is held in steady poise by the calm 
monitions of reason, of cultivated judg- 
ment, and of developed will. In these 
respects it resembles those wondrous 
rocking stones reared by the ancient 
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Druids. You remember they were so 
finely poised that the finger of a child 
could vibrate them to their centres; and 
yet, they were so firmly balanced that 
the might of an army could not move 
them from their base. So it is with the 
human mind which has been thor- 


oughly trained, carefully cultured, and , 


kept like a pearl of great price. The 
smile of a child can sway it to and fro, 
while the fagot of martyrdom could not 
change one jot or tittle of its firm deter- 
imination. When the sensitiveness as 
well as the stability of the human mind 
is carefully studied, there will be new 
and successful issues in the treatment 
of disease. 

* The practical lesson which may be 
drawn from the foregoing conclusion 
is that since the brain is the most im- 
portant portion of the body, it being 
the acknowledged organ of the mind, 
it should be cared for in the most scru- 
pulous manner; and injuries to this or- 
yan, either by the unskilled use of the 
forceps during delivery, or by blows of 
the hand, or other weapon, by nurses, 
parents, teachers, or guardians of the 
law, or accidents through the weakness 
and carelessness of old age, should be 
religiously avoided and guarded against. 
Especially, the hand of the parent or 
nurse, or the ferule of the teacher, or 
the club of the policeman, should never 
be allowed to fall upon the heads of the 
young. There should be legal enact- 
ments against injuring the brains of 
adolescents by those who have them in 
charge.” 

From these extracts, it may be in- 
ferred that Dr. Talcott is an author of 
decidedly- fine abilities. His hooks 
treat of matters of deep interest to the 
medical profession, and their utility is 
of direct application. Of these prob- 
ably * Mania, Its Causes. Course and 
Treatment.” “Sleep without Narcot- 
ics.” and “ The Hospital Idea,” are most 
highly esteemed by their many readers. 

A work now in press is on a subject 
of unusual interest, and most exhaus- 
tively treated. Dr. Talcott is Professor 
of Mental and Nervous Diseases in a 
New York medical college, and has 
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been four years a lecturer on mental 
and nervous diseases in the Medical 
College of Philadelphia. He has or 
has had official connection with many 
medical societies in New York State. 
He is the only associate member in the 
United States of the Society of Mental 
Medicine in Belgium; he was delegate 
from the Medico-Legal Society of New 
York City to the International Penal 
Association at Christiania, Norway. 
He has been member of the State Board 
and Medical Examiner of the Regents’ 
University. He is a director in the 
First National Bank of Middletown, 
trustee of a Middletown savings bank, 
member of a continental lodge in New 
York City, and of Rowell Post, G.A.R., 
in Waterville. He is a trustee and elder 
in the Presbyterian Church, the church 
of his mother’s faith. 

Dr. Talcott was born in Rome, N. Y., 
1842, tracing his ancestry to John Tal- 
cott, who came from England in the 
ship Lyon with Bradford in 1632. He 
won the highest prize as writer and ora- 
tor in the Rome Academy, and, after 
attending one year at Hamilton Col-- 
lege, enlisted with the New York Vol- 
unteer Engineers, among the first to 
enter Petersburg after its capture, 
serving till the close of the war. After 
the grand review at Washington, he 
was honorably discharged, then return- 
ing to college he finished the course, 
winning honors and the degree of D.A., 
and twelve vears later the degree of 
Ph.D. Studying medicine, he grad- 
uated from the New York Medical 
College in 1872 with the highest 
standing in a class of thirty-six, of 
which he was the president. He re- 
eeived his degree of M.D. from the 
Massachusetts Medical Society and the 
New York State University. After 
practising in Waterville, he was ap- 
pointed Chief of Staff in the Charity 
Hospital on Ward's Island, beginning 
with no patients, and leaving 700. He 
had also charge of the Medical Division 
of the Soldiers’ Home. and of an inebri- 
ate asylum in New York City, where 
there were 160 insane patients. In 
1877 he received the appointment of 
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Superintendent from the Board of 
Trustees of the Middletown (N. Y.) 
State Hospital (Homeopathic) for the 
Insane. At that time there were 100 pa- 
tients, and only a main building com- 
pleted. Now there are between 1,100 
and 1,200 patients. Dr. Talcott has 
designed the plans for the erection of 
over twenty buildings, large and small, 
and approved every dollar expended. 
These buildings and grounds cover 200 
acres of land. There are 260 cmploy- 
ees and six assistant physicians. 

This State Hospital is considered by 
many one of the finest institutions of 
the kind in this or any other country. 
It is like a well-appointed hotel, having 
all the modern improvements, and lo- 
cated in one of the most beautiful spots 
in New York State. It has been open 
only twenty years, and for nineteen 
years the doctor has been the respon- 
sible directing head. Here over 4,500 
minds, deprived of their wondrous pow- 
ers by the rough hand of insanity, have 
been under his directing care; and of 
these more than one-third have been re- 
habilitated in the golden cestus of re- 
newed health, and returned rejoicing to 
their home and friends. 
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IRRITATION OF THE SKIN. 


TnHovsANDS of apparently healthy 
people appear to be troubled, on loosen- 
ing their clothing at night, with an un- 
eontrollable desire to scratch. They 
say they cannot help it, and the skin be- 
comes marred and sore. It seems so 
good to scratch, they cannot keep their 
hands off. What is the reason for the 
irritation, and what the cure, if there 
be one? 

The facts above stated are doubtless 
a widely extended reality. Many ex- 
periments are tried to allay the itch- 
ing. such as sponging the surface with 
cool water, or anointing with soothing 
preparations. The remedy for all this 
trouble is very simple and easily ap- 
plied. I have been vexed for half a 
century in this wav, vet I have a very 
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smooth skin, without a pimple, blotch, 
or any sort of rash or eruption. 

The probable cause should be stud- 
ied, and the reasou and remedy will ap- 
pear easy and effective. 

It will be noticed that the desire to 
scratch centres on those parts of the 
person upon which the clothing during 
the day has been more snugly and im- 
movably fixed, especially about the 
waist, on the arms, and the region of the 
ankles, where the underclothing and 
stockings have made restrictions by 
close fitting. As those parts of the 
clothing do not move during the day to 
produce on the skin a wholesome fric- 
tion, when the clothing is loosened or 
removed the blood near the surface be- 
gins to move more freely, and causes 
an itching sensation by acting upon the 
fine network of the nerves of sensation 
and thus promoting the desire to 
scratch. 

Let the person rub the surface briskly 
with the flat of the hands, so as to start 
the circulation of the blood in the skin, 
and the itching will instantly cease for 
the night. 

It will show that where during the 
day there has been no movement of the 
clothing, the itching mainly occurs. By 
using both hands in vigorous rubbing, 
from the knee to the ankle and from 
the shoulder to the wrist, the itching 
will cease, and not occur again till the 
next night on disrobing. A proper 
brush with a long handle, which can be 
used all over the person as we use a 
bath brush, would prove a cure and a 
comfort to thousands of people. 

Tons of cuticura have been used to 
repair the irritated skin under these cir- 
cumstances, with the idea that there 
was some irritating skin disease to be 
cured. The hand rubbing or brushing 
would do the work. 

When the saddle or harness is re- 
moved from a horse, if left to himself 
he will hunt for a smooth, soft place 
to roll, and in doing so he squirms and 
rubs his body on the ground and rises 
satisfied. 
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Er fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loquitur,—PLATO. ` 


NEW YORK, JULY, 1896. 


A DISTINGUISHED PHYSIOLOGIST ON SIGNS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Is a recent work by Professor Man- 
tegazza on Expression in the Face, he 
makes certain definite statements that 
appear to sum up conclusions drawn 
from a long study of the human head 
and face. For instance, he says, “ No 
high race has a very small skull, very 
large ears, flat nose, or a receding chin. 
When we find thin features in a man's 
face we are invincibly led to consider 
him unintelligent, perhaps idiotic, even 
before he opens his mouth, or performs 
any psychical act by which we may 
judge him.” Further, in his summing 
up of the scientific attitude in regard 
to the value of anatomical features 
taken as guides for the determination 
of the intellect of man, he offers these 
categories: First, as concerns “ the ana- 
tomical features of the intelligent face. 
Large head of a fine oval; broad, high, 
salient brow; eyes large rather than 
small; ears small or medium, and well 
shaped; face small, and not very muscu- 
lar, jaws not prominent, chin large and 
prominent.” Second, as concerns “the 
anatomical features of the stupid face, 
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The head small or very irregular; brow 
narrow, retreating, smooth; eyes rather 
small; ears large and ugly; face large 
and very muscular; jaws prominent; 
chin receding and small,” 

Accepting these statements as the 
conclusions of genuine, systematic ob- 
servation, we know how very large a 
part the brain has in affecting the form 
and size, and character of the expres- 
sion. We might say that the primary 
elements are those, at any rate, which 
are placed in the categories, and sup- 
plemented by cerebral development. 
Hence it is not a forced inference that 
it is the brain after all that determines 
the general contours of the face inclu- 
sively. What does he say further? 

“Tn an intelligent man not only the 
eye, but all the facial muscles are con- 
stantly mobile, active, and in a state of 
healthy tension, hence they are always 
ready to express rapidly the most 
varied emotions. The face of a man of 
genius may be compared to a soldier 
armed and equipped and always ready 
to march or to fight, That of a stupid 
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man to a lazzarone always sleeping and 
yawning for half an hour before he 
can make up his mind to rise." 

Here is distinctively and positively 
the impression of brain, the activities 
of the intellectual and emotional facul- 
ties speaking through the facial mus- 
cles. What there is of mobility, of ten- 
sion, of meaning, is derived from those 
sources of faculty, those vibrations, so 
to speak, of focalized cells that consti- 
tute the enginery of mental power. We 
may not agree with some analyses of 
expression which appear in other parts 
of Mantegazza’s admirable treatise, but 
in the summing up of the matter he 
has taken ground which we are quite 
ready to confirm. As a scientific man 
and a physiologist he has felt it neces- 
sary to relate his observation to a phys- 
ical basis, and he has been compelled to 
go to the brain as the central and only 
instrument of mind exercise. 

Seton: 
TRUE SELF-BUILDING. 

THE capacity of man is well illus- 
trated in his buildings; his power of 
construction seems to have no limit. 
We may be astonished by the immensity 
of the bridges and the houses and the 
stcam engines and the electric dynamos 
that he turns out. Generations ago, 
even thousands of years ago, his build- 
ing was a remarkable feature. The 
great pyramids, temples, palaces and 
other monuments that survive the 
tooth of time attest his remarkable 
power. He seems especially to show 
capacity to build things outside of him- 
self, and the community is lost in ad- 
iniration of the great results of his me- 
chanical ingenuity. Mau forgets seem- 
ingly that there is another phase of 
building that is even more important 
than these physical results. despite their 
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great exploitation of faculty. We for- 
get that there is an inner building, a 
mental edifice, that should receive our 
first attention, that man should carry 
his building capacity into his moral na- 
ture, and, as one has said, “build around 
his inner self a moral character like the 
house in which he lives." The boast of 
humanity should not be those vast, 
physical experiments and results that 
tower on the view, but a moral life born 
and prompted and raised up in man. 
This kind of building never reaches the 
top cornice and the roofing, but is ever 
extended toward the skies. 

When Roebling first conceived the de- 
sign of the East River bridge he shrank 
fromthe magnitudeof the undertaking; 
but his pencil being once put to paper, 
the idea unfolded itself step by step, 
inch by inch, until the detail was com- 
plete. So with the moral building—we 
have but to begin the earnest work— 
we have faculties within us, divinely 
given, that aid not only the beginning 
of this moral structure, but its further- 
ance, its continuance, brick by brick, as 
it were, and with every advance the de- 
sign unfolds itself in beauty, and the re- 
sult in character is that of a glorious 
consciousness of integrity and balance, 
results of habits that are good and deeds 
that are excellent, and effects upon 
others that inspire nobility and admira- 
tion for more of opportunity and effort. 
The true evolution of human nature is 
the moral one, not the physical. That 
as secondary will be an accompaniment 
of course, and the greater because of its 
moral inspiration. 

It is a great mistake that many seem 
to entertain that moral character is a 
kind of chance or fortuitous thing, 
something that springs up of itself; the 
principles being implanted, must there- 
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fore sprout and grow. To be sure, the 
germs, the faculties, are in our nature, 
but they must be stimulated and nonr- 
ished. The man who has entered upon 
this phase of building finds that as the 
days go on new thoughts come to him; 
new growths of a certain energy appear, 
and new vistas open to his thought. 
His nature becomes refined and ele- 
vated in a way that contributes to suc- 
cess and enjoyment of which the merely 
mechanical builder has never dreamed. 


— 


WORK OF THE INSTITUTE. 

THE more one becomes interested in 
the study of human nature, the more at- 
tractive it appears. A pat illustration 
consists in the bieycle craze of to-day. 
Those who ride will tell you that the 
better they understand their wheel and 
are sure of their ability to manage it, 
the more delightful the exercise in rid- 
ing becomes. Success in everything to- 
day seems to have a relation to knowl- 
edge of the people that surround us. 
Population is on the increase; the cities 
and towns are growing larger year by 
year, and wherever there is a large ag- 
gregate of human beings there the mat- 
ter of knowing men and women bce- 
comes more and more important. It 
does not matter what the business asso- 
ciation with others is, he or she who can 
control tlie personal mind in the self or 
in others will be likely to reach the ob- 
ject of work and desire. So the success- 
ful law yer, the successful physician, the 
successful teacher, the successful busi- 
ness man, the successful cobbler, and 
the successful electrician are those who 
have a ready apperception of the people 
with whom they come in contact. It is 
not the matter of speech-making or ser- 
mon-making or prescription writing or 
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touching the button or measuring out so 
much silk or cotton cloth that will help 
toward the mark of success; it is know- 
ing the individuals with whom one 
deals. 

It used to be said in these columns, 
whenever the study of phrenology was 
under discussion, that the teacher or 
the minister or the lawyer should know 
something about the methods of phre- 
nology, forthrough such knowledge they 
* would double their power.” Now we 
say that every man and every woinan 
and every child should know something 
about the phrenological system and its 
method of studying character. We can 
hardly eonceive of anyone being so iso- 
lated in the world as not to need some 
acquaintance with this system. <A her- 
mit studving phrenology would find his 
sphere enlarged and his soul expanded. 
Everybody, therefore, is invited to come 
to a session at the American Institute of 
Phrenolozy and listen to the lectures, 
and study the charts, and examine ex- 
perimentally the head whether in life 
or in plaster. Everybody with fair in- 
telligence can appreciate the differences 
of form and organization through study 
and observation. 

Truth is clear in nature, and phreno- 
Nature 
adapts her methods of learning truth to 
intelligence of every grade. Of course, 
we should expect that those who attend 
a session here will have a fair amount 
of mental culture as obtained in the 
schools. and it is true that the well- 
educated man or woman will under- 
stand the lectures better than the stu- 
dent whose opportunites have been few 
or crude. But each student should 
have such development of the faculties, 
that what is said by the teacher shall be 
understood. 
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Now is the time for our friends to 
consider earnestly with regard to the 
next session of the Institute, which will 
open on the first Tuesday in September. 
There are doubtless some who have 
about made up their mind to attend 
who may think themselves unsuitably 
prepared. We should advise such to be 
diligent in their reading until that time. 
A good text-book on physiology should 
be included in the reading, and those 
treatises on phrenology and the tem- 
peraments that are found in the lists. 
If the reader is unacquainted with the 
scope of the Institute work, a circular 
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may be obtained for the asking at the 
JOURNAL office. 


NATIONAL. 

On the 18th of June at St. Louis, 
Mo., the Republiean Convention nom- 
inated Wm. McKinley of Ohio for 
President, and Garrett A. Hobart of 
New Jersey for Vice President. Our 
July number was on the press before 
this occurred and we have room only to 
say that in our next issue, we may be 
able to publish the portraits and some 
estimate of the candidates of both 
parties. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
uestion at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
e propounded, if correspondents shall expect us 
to give them the benefit of an early consideration. 
F You Use a PsEUDONYM OR INITIALS, 
write your full name und address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


ConRECT MEASUREMENT.—E. A. S.—For 
& head measuring 22 inches in circumfer- 
ence, 117; inches is a fair frontal propor- 
tion from ear opening to ear opening 
over Time, Eventuality, etc. Probably in 
the statement previously made the meas- 
urements 23 and 22 inches were some- 
what mixed. In some heads but 22 inches 
the anterior development may be so un- 
usually large that the measurement even 
exceeds twelve inches. 


ANGER AND INsANITY.—M. L. G.—The 
cause of anger lies in an excitable tem- 
perament associated with strong organs 
in the base of the brain. Frequently the 
indulgence in anger, or the excited man- 
ifestation of these organs, results in a 
habit of mental excitement. This habit, 
with its more and more pronounced ex- 
pression, will in time lead to decided men- 
tal unbalance; in other words, a form of 
insanity. To-day insanity is referred to 
mental unstableness or deficiency of self- 
control People, therefore, who on oc- 
casion fly into paroxysms of anger, ex- 
hibit, of course, such lack of control, and 
are temporarily insane. 


THE X-RAY AND PHRENOLOGY.—J. F.— 
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Have no fear with regard to the results 
of an application of this new discovery to 
the principles of your favorite science. 
If the time ever come that we shall be en- 
abled by some apparatus to examine the 
brain, in its living activities, the leading 
principles of phrenology will find abun- 
dant confirmation. On our side, the time 
can come none too soon. We think that 
science will finally lend a hand to the 
phrenologist and overwhelm the skepti- 
cal by direct appeals to organic activity. 
There are some who will never be con- 
vinced until they see a certain organic 
area in operation responding to the spe- 
cial facultative excitement. In other 
words, when we can show that when with 
active Benevolence the organ of Benev- 
olence becomes surcharged with blood and 
is vibrant with activity, the correspond- 
ent relation between the physical organ- 
ism and the mental sentiment will be 
positively illustrated. 

CoMPLEXION AND SENTIMENT.— Those 
with dark complexion as a rule are 
stronger in manifestation of feeling than 
their light-complexioned brothers and 
sisters. The former are more tenacious 
of opinion, hold more earnestly to their 
convictions, and 80 we may say are more 
faithful and trustworthy. Yet, it may 
be allowed that there are many light- 
haired and blue-eyed people who are ear- 
nest and thorough-going. Probably the 
term enthusiasm will come in here when 
we speak of the mental expression of the 
light-haired and blue-eyed type. They 
certainly warm up to conditions prompt- 
ly; and if they inherit from one parent 
a robust constitution, even the lightest 
type will exhibit strength. 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 


such New Books as publishers sea fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and può- 
Usher satisfactorily and justly, and abo to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shall 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirability 
of any particular colume for personal use. [t te 
our wish to notice the better class of booka issuing 
from the presa, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physiolo- 
gical science. We can supply any of the booka 
noticed at prices quoted. 


THE WONDERFUL Law. By H. L. Hast- 
ings, editor of the Christian. Boston. 
12mo, pp. 118. 

This is a graphic testimony to the 
wholesome nature of the Mosaic laws as 
recorded in the Bible. The principles in- 
volved in their application to general 
Society and individual life are defined 
and illustrated. Some of those severe 
enactments that are often mentioned 
as evidences of barbarism are discussed 
from a reasonable point of view. That 
oft-quoted "an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth," etc., is shown to have 
a salutary side. "It stood," said the 
writer, “as a perpetual guardian for the 
poor; it counted every man's person sa- 
cred." He shows, too, the beneficent ef- 
fects in those early times of the law in 
its relation to slavery and to crime and 


vice. Of course we must consider the 
character of the age when such laws 
were deemed essential and proper. For 


the most part, they appear to our civil- 
ized or tender view severe, but they 
had one marked quality, that was sim- 
plicity and directness, whereas modern 
laws are complex and indefinite and quite 
uncertain in their practical realization. 

The book is illustrated, and forms a use- 

ful work for reference. 

PAN-GNOSTICISM: A Suggestion in Philoso- 
phy. By Noel Winter. 16mo, pp. 184. 
Transatlantic Publishing Co., New York 
and London. 

The author has given us a very pro- 
found work. He evidently seeks to reach 
the beginnings, the bases, of thought 
knowledge. In the preface he offers a 
brief view of the work in the following 
language: " Being the outlines for a 
methodized eourse of thought, in which 
is submitted a proposition transfiguring 

` the present ultimate conclusions of phi- 
losophy:—and to the effect that inscruta- 
bility is a delusion; or, in other words, 
that the conditions necessary to absolute 
mystery involve an absurdity, that, in 
fact, theoretically speaking, knowledge 
is possible of everything concerning 
which there is possibility of ignorance.” 
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On this as a text he proceeds to work 


out his views, and the general tenor of 
his remarks shows much labor in the 
thinking of which the work is the ab- 
stract. One of his final propositions is 
certainly true, to wit, ‘ Ultimate facts 
cannot, sensibly speaking, be sought to be 
known; and to things which cannot be 
sought to be known, the question of 
knowability is not applicable; where- 
fore, of them it cannot even be said that 
they are unknowable. But all things 
which it can, sensibly speaking, be sought 
to know (and to which, therefore, the 
question of knowability is applicable), 
are (theoretically) knowable.” Then it 
comes out when one has gone through 
the work, that there is no such thing as 
knowledge of everything. A question 
that is definite and clear involves imn it- 
self much of knowledge and certainty, al- 
though it inay relate to subjects that are 
obscure, yet the very fuct of its being 
definite suggests the probability of our 
being able to solve what uncertainties 
nay exist in relation to the topic in ques- 
tion. 

Money TO LOAN ON ALL COLLATERALS: 
A Tale of the Times. By Minnie Lawson. 
One of those stories that come to us illus- 
trating methods in the business world, 
and point the moral of certain question- 
able practices in society. Pretty well 
worked out and suggestive of methods 
for a betterment. Excelsior Publishing 
Co., Detroit. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL CEN- 
TENARY OF PHRENOLOGY.—Held in Lon- 
don, March, 1896. No one can read this 
carefully prepared memoir of a most 
interesting event without being satisfied 
of the great importance of Phrenology 
in the domain of practical science. The 
Congress was attended by eminent peo- 
ple, representing every class of thought, 
and the papers read and discussions are 
of that live sort that active, progressive 
people like to read. About 100 pages. 
Illustrated. New York and London. 
Price, 25 cents. 

The New York Medical College and 
Hospital for Women has issued its an- 
nual report, showing the financial con- 
dition and the amount of work done for 
the year ending September 30, 1895, in 
the hospital and open dispensary. The 
number of women who have been inter- 
ested in this institution from the begin- 
ning is considerable, and comprises some 
of the more proininent names in the city 
of New York. Worthy of mention are 
Mrs. W. Jennings Demorest and Mrs. 
Charlotte Fowler Wells. These ladies 
have served on the Board of Management 
for upward of thirty years, Mrs. Wells 
especially being interested in the institu- 
tion as vice-president for a long time. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


J. Hamilton Davis, class of 1894, is 
now at 1624 O street, Sacramento, Cal. 
He intends to start a class in phrenology 
in his city this fall. 

The Human Nature Club of Brooklyn 
has had a good season. The large at- 
tendance has been secured mainly 
through giving the newspapers detailed 
reports of the lectures, so that thousands 
could read, and become interested. 

Prof. George Morris is taking a well- 
earned rest at his home in Rainier, Ore., 
where he will remain for the sum- 
mer, reading and studying, preparing to 
do even better work next winter. 

I. H. Robb, M.D., Class of 1887, is in the 
lecture field in Ohio at present, making 
examinations, and supplying works on 
phrenology. He can be addressed at this 
office. 

Rev. J. E. Collinge, pastor of the First 
Baptist church at Minot, N. Dak., has re- 
cently lectured on phrenology at that 
place, and the papers speak of his work in 
cordial terms. 

Prof. J. H. Thomas, class of 1889, is 
doing much much good for phrenology 
in Massillon and Canton, organizing 
classes and giving parlor talks. He is 
also interested in holding a convention 
in honor of the centennial of Dr. Gall in 
central Ohio. He ean be addressed at 
Navarre, Ohio. 


Please send a Students’ Set. Shall at- 
tend the Institute this fall. Our society 
here is in a strong and healthy condition, 
our membership increasing and we have 
well-attended meetings. 

We expect l'rof. Alexander in the latter 
part of the month to lecture for us. Some 
of our members are giving occasional 
lectures in local churches. SECRETARY, 

Vancouver, B. C., Phrenological Society. 


The Omaha Phrenological Society was 
organized August 10, 1895, by Prof. Geo. 
Morris, who, while in the city, instructed 
it. Twenty-two members were enrolled, 
and much interest was manifested. 
Various papers on the science are to be 
written, and delineations to be made by 
those who are more advanced, followed 
by discussion. Some recently pur- 
chased books on the subject form the nu- 
cleus of a circulating library. Much 
information can be gained in this way. 
We meet every second Friday evening at 
the homes of the members, and all have 
a very enjoyable time.—S. HATT, Sec'y, 
981 North 25th St. 

Owen H. Williams, class of 1894, is at 
Utica, N. Y., making a thorough canvass 
for “Heads and Faces” and the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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J. B. Harris is at Norwood, Mo., where 
he has been studying medicine. He sends 
us a large order for books, and good 
wishes. 

Dr. Ella Young, and Dr. T. V. Gifford, of 
the Invalids’ Home, Kokomo, Ind., are 
very busy preparing for the State Cen- 
tenary of Phrenology to be held August 
22d, 23d, and 24th. 

Prof. Robert Warren, from Osceola, Iowa, 
speaks of success in that place. He sends 
us a list of names. He was agreeably sur- 
prised at the interest in his work shown 
by the local newspapers. 

Prof. F. A. Fariss reports from Pitts- 
burg, Kan.: “ Rather unfavorable business, 
continual rain preventing good attend- 
ance. Expect to do office work in some 
of the mining towns in Kansas and Mis- 
souri in the next few months. My health 
is good, my weight is 17514 pounds.” 


A MODEL COMMUNITY. 

I just closed a course of six lectures at 
Lamoni, Iowa, where I met a cordial re- 
ception, crowded houses, and good office 
work. 

Although Prof. Fariss had been there 
twice within two years, yet the people 
were still anxious for more phrenology. 
Prof. Orrin Dudley, one of your graduates, 
lives there and keeps up a continual agi- 
tation of the subject by conversation and 
contributions to the local press. Besides 
Mr. Dudley many others living in and 
around Lamoni are students of phrenol- 
ogy and are interested in the science. 
Lamoni is composed in great part of popu- 
lation of the Latter Day Saints, and no 
nicer class of people live anywhere. 
They are kind, friendly, and always striv- 
ing for the best. The young people are 
niodels of propriety, and a spirit of kind- 
ness pervades all their associations. 

They all take great pride in their 
church, and the large building is always 
crowded at all services. The Sunday- 
school is the largest in any place in one 
church—over 600 attending. The in- 
fluence of the teachings of the Latter Day 
Saints must be good, for there is a spirit 
of brotherly kindness displayed by every- 
one, and there are no quarrelling, no back- 
biting, and no jealousy displayed by any 
one. They are now erecting Graceland 
College, which when finished will be an 
imposing structure and furnished with 
all that modern education demands, and 
I predict that phrenology will be warmly 
welcomed to its curriculum of studies. 

T will travel a long while, and will not 
soon forget my warm reception and kind 
treatment at Lamoni, Iowa. 

R. W. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1894, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE or HEALTH is $1.00 a year, 
pavable in advance. 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form ot 
Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All Post- 
masters are required to Register Letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 


of a dollar, 
Should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but uot without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return. postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address evers time vou write. 


ALL LETTERS should headdressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with tbe ofice, 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED forthe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Review of Revieics.—June number 
touches upon all the prominent issues of 
the day, American Politics taking a very 
conspicuous place, while South Africa, the 
Cuban Struggle, and Houndary Disputes 
have their place in the digested summary. 
The questions with reference to Alaska 
and its mining fields, its missionaries, 
enterprises, its boundaries, its climate. 
etc.. are pretty thoroughly discussed. 
Prof. Atwater supplies the material for a 
paper on food, which is readable; and of 
course the recent events in Russia have & 
large space. New York and London. 

Homiletie Review for June discusses & 
Biblical Account of the Deluge. The Re- 
sponsibility of Man for Errórs of Opinion, 
also the Christian Endeavor movement. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 

The Literary Digest.—A weekly compen- 
dium of literature in various branches, 
and apparently extending its hold upon 
popular taste. New York. 
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Harper's Magazine for June has among 
its more notable titles, "A Visit to 
Athens,” by Bishop Doune of Albany, 
finely illustrated; * The Greatest l'ainter 
of Modern Germany,” with twelve illus- 
trations, showing the character of Men- 
zel'S work; the second part of * Through 
Inland Waters,” illustrated; “ Ouananiche 
und Its Country,” finely illustrated; “ The 
German Struggle for Liberty," continued, 
relates to the Napoleonie period. Harper 
Hros., New York. 
` Phrenological News, Chieago.— Its briefs 
anent character and current phrenolog- 
ical opinion are bright, and well suited to 
the average taste of scientific reading. L. 
N. & M. E. Vaught, Editors. 

Harper's Weekly maintains its attitude 
with regard to political affairs; in other 
words, just as mueh of à mugwump as 
ever, which in its term signifies indepen- 
denee of opinion. The illustrations are 
descriptive of current life. New York. 

Child Study Monthly—Child Study from 
the Mother's Standpoint, Imitation in 
Children, Curious Habits of Children, and 
the Report of the third annual congress 
of the Illinois Society for Child Study, 
are the leading features of the June num- 
ber. Chicago. 


The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. Weekly.—Covers a wide field 
of practice and theory, and is a valuable 
publieation to the profession at large. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—Gen. 
Robt. E. Lee has a prominent place, sev- 
eral portraits of the distinguished soldier 
and his old Virginia home are included. 
Other topics are, the Genius of Tragedy, 
the Ladies of the Harem, illustrated, An 
Unfrequented Corner, the Grand Canon 
of the Colorado, and In the Land of St. 
Francis. New York. 

Journal of Hygiene —Dr. Holbrook, 
Monthly.—Always has its valued features 
that are practical. A lady cyclist gives a 
description of experiences in learning to 
ride a wheel. The notes concerning 
health are pointed, and the editor’s own 
comments, including notes on Horace 
Mann, Anti-toxin, ete., are good. New 
York. 
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Lippincott's Magazine for June is read- 
able, specially with reference to Naval 
Warfare, Criminal Jurisprudence, Youth- 
ful Reading of Literary Men, the Change- 
ful Skies, Woman in Business, the Wash- 
ingtons in Official Life. The usual novel 
is the introductory feature.  Philadel- 
phia. 

Human Nature. Prof. Haddock shows a 
good deal of energy in the management of 
his paper, and doubtless there comes to 
him much of encouragement for its main- 
tenance. It is replete with hints and sug- 
gestions in the line of character observa- 
tion and useful for the reader, young or 
old. San Francisco. 

— e 
COMMENTS OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Since the publication of the June num- 
ber of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a 
very considerable number of subscribers 
and readers have written to us giving ex- 
pression to their opinion regarding the 
comparative merits of the two forms in 
which the magazine has been printed. 
With but very few exceptions preference” 
is given to the octavo style.~ From the 
correspondence the following extracts 
nre samples of what our friends have to 
say: 

H. E. Lockport, N. Y., says: "I am 
much pleased to see a return to the ‘ old 
times’ in the June number.” 

W. W., Dundee, Scotland: “I vote for 
the JouRNAL in its old form for many 
reasons, one, that the old usually arrived 
in better condition.” 

J. Z., Boston: “ The old style JOURNAL 
is much better in appearance, as well as 
better for handling on the library table.” 

N. Y. S., Salt Lake City: “It may be 
too late to influence the discussion either 
way, but if in place, allow me to register 
one straight vote for return to the old 
form.” 

W. McK., Prothoville, Mo.: “ You must 
accept my opinion as sincere when 1 state 
that being a member of a magazine club 
consisting of ten, I look upon the old form 
of the JOURNAL for beauty, convenience, 
durability in handling, etc., as being the 
peer of them all.” 

“ Anything which leads a man to take 
two baths where he only took one before 
may confidently be regarded as a great 
benefit to him.”—The Medical Record, New 
York. 

And for the connecting link between 
one and two baths we can cordially com- 
mend Packer's Tar Soap. It is refresh- 
ing and bencficial and in every form of 
eruptive disease is efficacious, and is there- 
fore especially adapted for the toilet and 
bath. For chapped hands, roughness of 
the skin and sunburn, it will be found an 
invaluable companion in the woods.—Dr. 
Roice in American Field, Chicago. 
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J. F. L., Brigham City, Utah: “I am 
pleased with the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL in any shape, but prefer the old 
form." 

F. R. P., Kalo, Iowa: '* We have always 
enjoyed the visits of the JOURNAL so much 
that we refrained from expressing an 
opinion as to the new form, but since you 
suggest the probability of returning to 
the old style, would say that we very 
much prefer the old size." : 

W. H. C., Eldridge, Iowa: “ I like the old 
form the best, and would rather pay $2.00 
for it than $1.00 for the new.” 

W. I: “ Allow me to say my preference 
is for the old form of the JOURNAL. But 
in the last three numbers the phrenolog- 
ical illustrations, hints, etc., have been so 
near to my liking that I thought to say 
nothing of the form so long as the meat 
was good.” 

E. V., Derby, Conn.: “I feel much dis- 
appointed and dissatisfied to have the 
size changed. I have taken the JOURNAL 
ever since 1864 and have them nearly all 
bound. . . Iam of the opinion that 
if you had asked the advice of your read- 
ers as to the change, it would never have 
been made." 

Rev. William Aikman has written a very 
interesting book called A Bachelor's Talks 
About Married Life and Things Adjacent. 
Amongst the topics are “My Brother's 
Parlor,”  " Homes, ‘ Housekeeping,” 
* Babies Obedient and Otherwise,” * Fam- 
ily Worship,” “ After the Honeymoon,” 
"A Young Wife’s Troubles,” “ Polite- 
ness,” ' Justice to Children,” “In the 
Country with the Boys," ‘ Questionable 
Books," “ Bossing It," “ Teasing,” “ Fam- 
ily Birthdays," “ Grandparents," “ Re- 
sponsibjlity Put on the Inexperienced,” 
the “ Golden Wedding.” In these chap- 
ters the progress through “ Life in the 
Home ” is depicted, or, as the author says: 
“ So they have walked from beginning to 
end.” Very interesting. Price $1.50 post- 
paid. 

We have on hand a two volume edition 
of Combe's Tour in the United States, being 
notes on his travels during his phrenolog- 
ical visit. Of general interest to those in- 
terested in this recognized teacher of 
phrenology. The original phrenological 
diagram of location of organs should be 
of particular service to those interested 
jn the subject. The chapters are headed 
under such titles as to make the founda- 
tion for continuous interesting and suc- 
cessfullectures. We call attention to this 
fact because we receive so many applica- 
tions for courses of lectures suitable for ` 
publie presentation of the subject. The 
book is somewhat faded but it is very 
rare and out of print. Will send the two 
volumes, postpaid, for $3.50. 

Fruits and. How to Use Them.—This prac- 
tical manual for housekeepers contains 
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nearly all the wants of a housekeeper for 
the preparation of foreign and domestic 
fruits. It gives recipes for the prepara- 
tion of apples, bananas, the cocoanut, 
date, fig, grape, huckleberry, lime, orange, 
peach, plum, pineapple, etc., with forms 
for making fruit pastes and jellies, jams, 
and marmalades, filling for layer cake, 
dried fruit, fruit beverages, jellies and 
sponges, fruit creams, frozen fruit, fruit 
pickles, fruit salad, how to keep fruits, 
how to select fruits, and other valuable 
information, also chapters on the “ value 
of fruit as food,” “hygienic value," ete. 
$1.00 cloth, 50 cents paper. 

Edeologu.—By Dr. Sidney Barrington 
Elliotz. Is one of the best books written 
on the subject. It treats of plain truths 
for all, dealing in an open, frank, vet deli- 
cate way with all points of interest on the 
generative system. Personal and social 
physiology especially considered. Trice 
$1.50 postpaid. 

In reply to many inquiries as to pub- 
lishing manuscripts, we would say that 
New York is the place to send your MSS. 
for publication. A standard of excellence 
is expected and maintained here, and us 
a rule publishers here pay better for 
meritorious manuscripts than in any 
other city in the Union. Some of the most 
popular native writers publish their 
works in this city, not only because New 
York does three-fourths of the book pub- 
lishing, but New York produces more well- 
made books than any other half dozen 
cities in the Union. Our readers are in 
the van of advanced thinkers of the day 
and are particularly interested in the de- 
velopment of imental science and the 
practical application of its teachings 
through phrenology. To those who may 
feel themselves called to write on the sub- 
ject would say that we are always ready 
to receive and consider manuscripts for 
publication. If you send your manuscript 
inclose stamps enough to return in case of 
non-acceptance. Be sure to write your 
name and address distinctly. 

“T should like to live to see the day 
when the principles of phrenology will be 
taught in our public schools. Hope some 
time to spend a fall with you at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Phrenology."—N. S. B. 

In this United States there is no other 
headquarters for phrenological supplies 
for the lecturer, or the teacher in child 
culture. We furnish the best books and 
charts. We refer you to Apparatus Cata- 
logue, which will be sent on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp. 

Is it not startling when you reflect that 
for $5.00 you can be furnished with a 
searchlight for your threescore years and 
ten, the time allotted for man to do and 
be? Send a two-cent stamp for Mirror of 
the Hind and descriptive circular of what 
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a phrenological examination is and con- 
tains. 

" How TO SUCCEED A8 A STENOGRAPHER 
AND TYPEWRITER,” with quiet hints and 
gentle advice by one who “has been 
there,” a Handbook of Miscellaneous In- 
formation and Suggestions for the young 
Law Reporter; the Shorthand Student; 
the Typewriter Operator; with rules for 
the proper use of Capital Letters and 
Punctuation, also some practical Sugges- 
tions for the formation of a General Amer- 
ican Association of Stenographers, by 
Arthur M. Baker, the author of “ How to 
Learn Shorthand," 72 pages, 12mo, paper, 
price 25 cents. 

“ INTELLECTUAL PIETY, A LAY SERMON,” 
by ‘Thomas Davidson, the well-known 
scholar and lecturer, is issued in pamphlet 
form by Fowler & Wells Co. It is a clear 
exposition of the noble and lofty religious 
views of this author, and treats of the es- 
sence of religion, apart from traditional 
beliefs, creeds, and dogmas. Price 15c. 

Seat sg 


GRAPHITE FOR CYCLE CHAINS. 

No material has so strong an affinity 
for iron and steel as pure, soft flake 
Graphite, and for bicycle chains and 
sprockets there is nothing equal to it. 
The Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
selects its choicest material from unlim- 
ited stocks, and, after analyzing all other 
cycle chain lubricants in the market that 
it could find, does not hesitate to say that 
Dixon's No. 691 Cyele Chain Graphite is 
absolutely without an equal for prevent- 
ing rust and wear of chain and for insur- 
ing ease and comfort in riding. No. 691 
is the improved shape, and fits the tool- 
bag easily. If your denler does not keep 
it, send 10 cents for a sample, and you will 
never regret it. Dealers will receive a 
sample free of charge by sending their 
business eard. 


m d ————————— 

Dr. Trall’s pamphlet, “True Healing 
Art, or Hygienic versus Drug Medication,” 
is being used largely by several water 
cure establishments in this city. Price 
has been reduced to 15 cents, postpaid. 

For further information send 2-cent 
stamp for catalogue. 

SPECIAL OFFER. To those who will re- 
new their subseription to the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, for a year, before the first 
of August. we will send a copy of the Life 
of Dr. Gall, the retail price of which is 
20 cents. That is, for $1.00 we will renew 
a subscription for one year, and send a 
copy of Gall's Life. This offer applies to 
new subscriptions also. 

Another edition of How to Keep a Store; 
or The Retailer’s Manual, has just been 
made. This book still has a demand as a 
manual of instructions on the selection ot 
a business, buying of stock, obtaining 
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credit, marking and arranging goods, on 
advertising a business, employment of 
elerks, selling goods on credit and for 
cash, on replenishing stock and hints in 
regard to depreciation and value, keeping 
üccounts, copartnership, buying goods at 
auction, insolvency, and general business 
qualifications, with the qualities required, 
such as knowledge of goods, energy, de- 
cision, economy, knowledge of human 
some merchantile problems and forms, all 
nature, memory of detail, affability, fore- 
sight. An appendix has been added 
which will be valuable either to those 
in business or who may be considering the 
advisability of taking hold of a business. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 

Ready for Business, or Choice of an Occu- 
pation. A series of practical papers for 
young men and boys. Specially interest- 
ing to the boy who will soon want to 
ask for himself and friends, ‘ What 
work shall I do ? What occupation shall 
I follow ?” The author presents inside 
viewsof various trades, businesses and pro- 
fessions, considers opportunities afforded 
by each, what has to be done to acquire a 
knowledge of them, how much education 
is necessary, etc. etc. Trice 75 cents 
cloth, 40 cents paper. : 

The readers of the JOURNAL for the last 
Six years are aware that it has been pub- 
lishing a series of sketches of biographies 
of the Founder of the Science of Plire- 
nology, and his coadjutors and followers 
both in the Old World and in America. 
It was by the request of the class of the 
American Institute of Phrenology of 1889 
that Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells has 
written these sketches, and is compiling 
them into book form. The first two 
sketches are now on the press and will be 
published in one volume, including those 
of Dr. Gall, the discoverer and Founder 
of tne Seience, and Dr. Spurzheim, his 
pupil, assistant, partner, and successor 
in teaching the principles of phrenology. 

In this year of centennial celebrations 
of Gall's labors, it is appropriate that all 
possible information about this cele- 
brated man should be widely made 
known. The present little volume is care- 
fully compiled and contains the particu- 
lars of Gall's life, his early struggles, his 
successes, how he discovered the science, 
his remarkable letter to Baron Retzer, 
containing the philosophy and theory of 
the science, his method of dissecting the 
brain, and extracts from his pen, together 
with testimonials from those who knew 
and appreciated his life-work, This volume 
and the "Life of Gall" by Jessie A. 
Fowler should form valuable additions to 
phrenological literature. They both con- 
tain many rare illustrations and tables of 
phrenological statistics. 

Both to one address for 50 cents. 
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“Y am often reminded of a remark 
made by Prof. Sizer when examining my 
head. He suid, you are honest and will 
pay obligations as long as you have to pay 
with. These and many other statements 
made at that time regarding my observa- 
tion and experience, proves his wonderful 
power to portray minutely the natural 
tendencies and capacities of mankind. I 
deein the science as near absolute as any 
known to man. Perhaps of more prac- 
tical benefit than any other. No matter 
where you go or what you do your knowl- 
edge of the tools (human nature, as ex- 
plained by your institute) you are bound 
to use. Long live the science; the good 
you do will perhaps never be known, but 
may ignorance cower at your feet."—C. W. 

Which Month ‘Were You Born In f—A 
short study of character, disposition, and 
physique, as told by the stars. The an- 
thor says, * People are largely charac- 
terized by the influence of the sign the 
sun was in at the time of birth. That of 
Sagittarius, the Archer. hunter, lover of 
animals and outdoor sports, corresponds 
to and aptly illustrates the disposition 
of persons born during this period, aw 
Taurus corresponds to the determined, 
persistent, conquering nature of those 
born during the domination of this sign.” 
Wonderfully interesting. 25 cents per 
copy. postpaid. Fowler & Wells Co., N. Y. 


Chafing and 
Prickly Heat 


are in most cases caused by 
the corrosive action of acid 


Perspiration 


and are often aggravated by 
friction of the clothing with 
the skin. Relief may be ob- 
tained quickly by using 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Try this! 


at 
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The Rev. G. S. Weaver, who has been 
passing the winter in the South, made a 
pleasant call at this office a few days ago, 
and appears to be in good health, al- 
though worked harder this winter than 
for many years. He says, "I am as well 
as I ever was, and I am seventy-eight 
years of age." 

The" Rev. Mr. Weaver wrote a series of 
books called '* Works for the Young,” 
among which was “ Looking Forward for 
Young Men.” This book commences with 
“The Young Man and His Patrimony,” 
“ His Friends,” etc. 


When preaching in Washington lately 
an ex-Governor of one of the States said, 
“Mr. Weaver, I am glad to meet you; 
some of your books which I read in my 
youth have, next to the Bible, done me 
more good than anything else.” On being 
introduced, a celebrated M. D. said, ‘* Well, 
Mr. Weaver, I have known you for many 
years through your books, etc.” 

Mr. Weaver's works are still published 
and we can supply all of them. See 
catalogue. On another page an advertise- 
ment of "Looking Forward for Young 
Men ” appears. 


The Human Nature Library. 


EACH NUMBER IS COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL. 


No. 1. Self-Reliance; or, Self-Esteem as an Element 
in Human Character, its uses and culture, [ilustrated. 
Nelson Sizer. 10 cents, 

No. 2. Phrenology: Its Principles, Proofs, etc. J. 
F. Tracy. 20 illustrations. to cents, 

No. 3. Physical Factors in Character; or, The 
Influence in Temperament. H.S. Drayton, M.D. Hius- 
trated. ro cents. 

No. 4. The Choice of Occupation ; or, My Right 
Place in Life, and How to Find it. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 
10 cents. 

No. 5. The Servant Question, Hints onthe Chons- 
ing and Management of Servants. H.S. Diayton, M. 
D. 1o cents. 

No. 6. /nventive Genius ; or, Constructiveness the 
Basis of Civilization and Progress. Prof. Nelson Sizer, 
15 cents. 

No. 7. /utegrity or Consctientiousness—lta Nature 
and its Influence. H.S. Drastou, M.D. 19 cents. 

No. S. Who Should Marry; Right Selection in 
Marriage. The How and the Why. What tempera- 
ments and mental characteristics should unite in wed- 


lock. Hiustrated, Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 

No. 9. A Debate Among the Mental Faculties. 
Prof, Nelson Sizer. 10 cents 

No. 10. The Will: Ws Nature and Eslucation. J. 
W. Shull. 10 cents. 

No. 11. Ambition; or, Approhativeness as a Factor 


in Human Character. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents, 


No. 12. A Complete Man; How to Educate for 
Life. H. S. Drayton, M.D. to cents. 

No. 13. Addresses delivered at the close of the an- 
nual session of the American institute of Phrenology, 
J590. 10 cents, 

No. 14. Faculty and Brain Organism. Bernard 
Hollander, To prove that separate Psychological 
Functions require separate Physical Organs, 10 cents, 

No. 1s. Resemblance to Parents, and How to 
Judge It. Prof. Neison Sizer. ro cents. 

No. 16. Self-Study Essential to Mental Dnprie 
ment and Development and to Personal Success. H.S 
Drayton, M.D, i cents. 

No. 17. The Uses of Mental Science and papers 
read at the close of the class of 1890 ii American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology. 10 cents. 

No. 18. Getting Married and Keeping Married— 
How to Do It. By One Who [las Done Both 10 cents, 

No. 19. Character. Reading from Photograph; 
Ilow to Do It... Prot. Nelson Sizer. 19 cents. 

No. 20. The Perceptive Faculties, Their Use and 
Training; showing how to sce things. By Prof. Nelson 
Sizer, Te cents, 

No. 21. Phrenology a Science, with address de- 
livered before the Americanu Institute of Phrenology, 
Syl. to cents, 

No. 22. The Amateur Phrenoloprst, A Comedy 
Adapted for Public Representation or the Home Circle. 
By II. 5. Drayton. 10 cents. 


THE FULL SET FOR ONE DOLLAR, OR ANY FOUR FOR THIRTY CENTS. 
BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 


The Phrenological Annual and Register for 1896 


An Illustrated Year Book of 
Mental Science. 


Frontispiece . 


Interview with Anna 5. Swan. Ilustrated 


Sparks from our Mental Workshop; or, Our T? Trades and Professions. | 


The Gospe! of Phrenology. Illustrated 


Acquisitiveness In Thieves. Ilustrated. 


The Eskimo; A Paper read before the British Asswiation, 1593 ; 
Mlustrated by Miss Linklater 


Love of Approbation. 
Phrenology in Africa. 


Illustrated . . P. e 
Hlustrated 


LIST OF CONTENTS: 


Edited by 
L. N. and JESSIE A. FOWLER. 


0s . . L. N. Fowler in his Study 
soe ew. . By THE EDITOR 
Hlustrated ,... By L N. FOWLER 
. . . By WM. BROWN 
By E DITOR, t, Phrenological, Journal, New York 
>y Miss J. A. FOWLER 


(0. . By J. WEBB 
By J. THOMPSON 


Also ARTICLES by Messrs. R. B. D. WELLS, KESWICK, E THOMPSON, ‘COX, STORTON, CRISPI, 
TAYLOR, MAYO, and Misses CROW and LINNINGTON. 


Character Sketches of some of the Fellows and Associates of " 


The Fowler Institute.” and Messrs. Kes- 


wick, Severn, Musgrove, Timson, Rudd, Coles, J. Thompson (of Kimberley), Cox, Brooks, Healy Fash 


Gorrie. etc., etc. 


Reports of Societies, Field Notes, Register of Phrenologists, Calendar for 1896, etc., etc. 
The Whole Containing Upward of 60 Illustrations. 


Order Early. Cannot: be Reprinted. 
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Price, as Cents, Post-paid. 


6 ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR HEALTH USE THE BICYCLE 


For THE Bicycle use DixoN's No, 
679 CYCLE CHAIN LUBRICANT 


It makes the wheel run easily nnd saves wear of 
chain. Samples, 15 cents. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mention PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
We treat all diseases, 


CURING BY HYGIENE iie ana coss 


with hygienic agents: no medicines, Twenty-five years 
of practice have made us familiar with these diseases, 
and we treat them successfully, Diseases of women a 
specialty, also diseases of the digestive organs. 


Patients received into our house. Send for circular. 
Susanna W. Donpps, M.D. Mary Dopps, M.D. 


2826 Washington A venne, St. Louis, Mo. 


Prof, A. T. Reinhold's Institute of 
WATER CURE. 


The only rational treatment of all chronic diseases. 
KN&iPP's METHOD OF HYDROPATHY. 
60 Lexington Ave., cor. 25th St., New York City. 


For circular or other information, apply to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, NEW YORK. 


— 


TEMPERAMENTAL ADAPTATION IN MABRIAGE 


Has been discussed by phystologista for a century 
only to quarrel among themselves. Did you ever 
think It might depend npon mental adaptation and 
be easily deduced from that? Read valuable chap- 
ter on this subject in Matrimoniot Adaptation, a copy 
of which will be mailed you on receipt of 80 cents. 
Bound in cloth, gold title, 50 cents. tter yet. send 
us $0 cts. or $1.00 for three copies of either, sell two 
of them, and have ONE COPY FREE. Address 


SHULL BROTHERS, P. 0. Box 878, Osnorn, OMO. 


Scientifio American 
Agency for 


md T e ji 


CAVEATS, 

TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS, etc. 
For Information and free Handbook write to 

MUNN & CO., 361 BROADWAY, New YORK. 

Ofdeat bureau for securing patents In America, 
Every patent taken out by ue 1s brought before 
the public by à hotice given free of charge in the 


Srientitie American 


Largest clreulation of any eclentific paper fn tho 
workl. Splendidly tlhusterated. No lutellicent 
man should be without It, Weekly, 83.008 
year; 81,5! six mantha Adidrws, MUNN & COs 
Purining, 2361 Uroadway, Now York City. 


Wit, LADY Agents Wanted 
ANS to sel! the Petit Patent 
ux ———- Electric Womb Battery 
;— Womap's bestfriend. Sim- 
(^79 ple safe andgives immediate 
relief. Sealed circular free. 
Pett Pat. Electric Battery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


DH. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
IONS within the reach of 
all, 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles [ike dys- 
vepsia, constipation, jaundice, 
billousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anamia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. [t is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving bealth than for 
curing disease, 

The object ot the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
P get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased growth, exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the soo muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weakene 
organ cán be restored. 


No.1. Six large wheels (1!5 in. diameter), wide hufi7 
ers: crass pieces locust; rosewood or black-walnu! 
mdi all highly polished and finished ; with book: 


No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles, with instructions, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 


Shorthand a Typewriting 


For LITERARY WORKERS, 


TYPEWRITING, toplease 
the editor and compositor, 
and withal—to be in touch 
with the times, 


SHORTHAND, to keep 
pace with the “fine frenzy” 
of Cres mires and so in- 
créase the literary output. 


" Practical Ty riting '" and '*In. 
struction in Practical Z Shorthand yx 
by BATES TORREY, are popular books 


for self-instruction, either by theliterary 
expert or the novice, 


Price, each, $1.50, post-pald. For examination, $1. 
FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 East 21st St., New York, 


ADELE MARIE CRAEF, 
ART STUDIO, 
27 E. 21st St., rooms, New York City. 


Modeling Hands from Nature a Specialty. A Com- 
plete Line of Statuary Busts of Celebrities. Plaques for 
Decoration. Studies for Schools, Students, and Lec- 
turing Purposes. Hands for Character Reading. 


ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


EN CENTS 
ROADWAY NEW YORK 
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WILHIDE'S EXHALER 


It is Simple, Scientific, 
Safe, Sure. 


Only costs one visit to the Doctor, 
and lasts a lifetime. 


Time and experience have proved Breathing Tubes to be valuable in the preservation of health and cure of 
diseases, and we confidently offer the Wilhide Exhaler as the perfection of all the improvements, 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE EXHALER. 


n “Jt is almost an instantaneous cure of common 
colds,'' 

2. " It aids digestion and gives me an appetite" 

3. " It relieves me of mental and physical weariness 
from close study and indoor work” 


4- "dt beats medicines for giving sweet, refreshing 


cep. 
s. * It is the best tonic" 


J. M. Buckley, D.D., of New York, Editor of the 
Christian Advocate, says: “To this Instrument | owe 
more than all medicines or outdoor exercise, and were 
I compelled to choose between the use of the tube for 
one and a half hours a day, and all other exercises and 
medicines without it, for the removal of nime 
disease, experience and observation. would lead me 
to prefer the tube." 


& '' Can do no hurt and always does good'' 
7, © It increased my chest two inches ina few months 
and I am a healthier man.” 


aF Agents Wanted, 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. ?1«st St., New York 


PRICE, $1.50. 


THE NEXT ANNUAL SESSION h. 
OF THE 


Will begin on the first Tuesday in September. If you think it 
would be of service to you to be an accurate judge of human 
character, send to us for pamphlet “Phrenology as an Art." 
This contains addresses to the Institute and other valuable matter 
and a photograph of last year's class of about forty cultured men 


and women. 
ested in this subject. 


It will show you what manner of people are inter- 
Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 21st Street, New York 


All you have guessed about 
life insurance may be wrong. 


WE PAY 
PO ST A G E H dou vue in, Know = 


Why," issued by the Pann Mutvat Lire, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FREE TO F.AM. Fine 
Colored Engraving show- 
ing a Lodge of Chinese 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods — bottom prices, 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of npuriout 
works REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Pnblíshers 
and Manufacturers, 731 
Broadway, New York. 
Send a 2c, stamp for 


What Am | Good For? irum 


FOWLEK & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st Street, N. Y. 


THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Inter-Ocean Cor. Madison and 
Building, Dearborn Streets, 
Mid winter term begins January 2d. 
Conducted by Prof. and Mrs. L. A. Vaught. 


THE WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


Is the place where permanent cures are made of all 
forms of disease, Rates reasonable, A Christian fam- 
ily home. Address 

F. WILSON HURD, M.D., Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


STENOGRAPHY 


Pupils instructed thoroughly in practical work 
spelling included in course: terms moderate 


Miss James's SCHOOL 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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“[jjestward the Star of 
Empire Takes its [jjay!’’ 


Human fature 


The Phrenological Magazine 
of the West, but of world-wide repute. 


50c. PER YEAR, SINGLE COPY, 5c. 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST, 


1016 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the Pacific States 
for all FOWLER & WELLS’ Publications. 


SECOND COMING OF THE LORD 


And the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg explained 
in Scepticism and Divine Revelation. 
By JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 

A notable work in which ure fully considered, in the 
light of Swedenborg's writings, the first chapter of 
Genesis -the Creation of Man and Woman, the Garden 
of Eden, the Fall of Mau, the Flood, the Ark, etc.— 
Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritualism, the Doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem now descending from God out 
of heaven, the Incarnation, the Divine Trinity, a True 
and Heavenly Life, the End of the World and the 
Second Coming of the Lord, the Resurrection, the 
State of Infants and Gentiles in the Other Life, the 
New Jerusalem—the Church of the future and the 
Crown of all Churches. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERCY 
By the satne author calls attention to the Wonderful 
Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord to this 
New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 


The two works tn one poner volume, by mail, 20 
cents, or, including Swedenborgs HEAVEN AND 
HELL (paper), 50 cents. 


Address Manager of the 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, 
t 20 Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 


THE TEMPERAMENTS: 


OR, THE 


Varieties of Physical Constitution in Man 
By D. H. JACQUES, M.D., 


With an Introduction by H. S. DRAYTON, M.D., Editor of the ‘‘ Phrenological Journal.'' 


350 pages, nearly 150 Illustrations. 


This is the only work on the subject, anJ it shows the Physiological and the Pathological conditions in all 


their bearings, and the Relation of Temperament to Character, Marriage, Occupation, 


ducation and Train- 


ing of Children, Heredity, ete., all Illustrated with Portraits from Life. To show something of the compre- 
hensiveness of tlie work we publish the following from 


THE TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


The Human Rody and its Functions— such outlines of Anatomy and Physiology as seem necessary to the 
right understanding of the Temperamen:s. A General View of the temperaments—Causes— Ancient and 
Modern theories and classifications -Ihe Brain as a Temperamenta! Element, The Pathological view—The 
generally received classification of Medical and Physiological writers, in which four Temperaments (the 
Sanguine, the Lymphatic, the Bilious, and the Nervous) are recognized, is fully explained, each Temperament 
somewhat minutely described. The Anatomical or Ra'ional Classification—The three Temperaments ( Motive, 
Vital and Mental) fully described and illustrated, with their Causes, Characteristics, means of Culture, Coum 
teractive and Restraining agencies, ctc. ; also the Compound Temperaments, Motive-Vital, Motive-Mental, 
etc., with Illustrations. Temperament and Configuration—A complete and detailed exposition of the relations 
between temperamental conditions and the form of the head, features of tlie face, and general configuration 
of the body. Temperament and Color— lhe Blonde and Brunette elements. Changes of Temperament— 
External Influences from natural growth, climate, age, bodily habits, mental agencies, direct culture, etc. 


The subject is one which is easily understood, and therefore ali students of Human Nature 
should procure this book. Postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.30. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
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WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By NELSON SIZER. 


THE photograph of Mr. McKinley 
indicates a constitution in which solid- 
ity, thoroughness, and endurance are 
decided characteristics. His features 
are strong and well marked, indicating 
self-possession and a quiet consciousness 
of power, as if he depended upon him- 
self for attainment, achievement, and 
self-respect. None of his photographs 
express the solicitude and the weakness 
which seem to look for and expect help. 
From childhood he has depended upon 
his own plans and enduring effort to 
reach desired results. 

His head is large, being evidently 
more than twenty-three inches in cir- 
cumference and at least fifteen inches 
from the opening of one ear to that of 
the other over the top of the head. We 
use this three-quarter view portrait of 
him because it shows the length and the 
strength of the side-head, and brings 
the back-head, or the social portion of 
the brain, in sight. Most of his photo- 
graphs represent more nearly a frout 
view, leaving the back-head to be imag- 
ined. The length of the head from the 
opening of the ear forward shows mas- 
siveness of the intellectual lobes of the 
brain. His forehead is long and not 
narrow. It has height and strength in 
the upper section, where the logical fac- 
ulties are located. The effort of such an 
intellect in its work is first to find out 
the truth in its philosophic form—to 
know the reason why, and then to argue 
it in direct lines. From such a brain we 
do not expect duplicity, indirection, or 
oblique reference to truth that is worthy 
of clear elucidation. Some men have a 
dishonest, unfair intellect. We use this 
expression without reference to the 
moral integrity of persons; but they 
have a tricky way of telling the truth 
and of stating facts. They go at it sur- 
reptitiously. General Jackson steered 
straight for the truth and uttered it in 
square and uncompromising terms. He 
used no doubtful or softened phrase- 
ology. He uttered truth as if he were 
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willing it should be known. "There is 
a masterful influence in squarely, di- 
rectly, and earnestly uttered truth— 
truth without being sweetened with 
compromise on the one hand, and that 
ig not loaded with thorns, briers, and 
roughness on the other. 

His massive brow indicates a mastery 
of facts and a belief in the value of data. 
He has a tendency to study the mathe- 
matics of a subject as an engineer stud- 
ies his plans and his laws and principles 
of construction. There are some people 
who have such a dainty, non-committal 
way of uttering their thoughts that sus- 
picion and doubt are excited as to the 
truthfulness or candor of their utter- 
ances. Webster was a master of state- 
ment. He could express the truth of a 
subject in its grand outline like a photo- 
graph having a sharp focus, delineating 
all points vividly and unmistakably. 
We have known some public men who 
were great, but who always had an un- 
certain and semi-doubtful method of 
uttering the plainest truths, just as if 
they sweetened or mollified their state- 
ments with deception or with cowardice. 
' Mr. McKinley’s prominent cheek- 
bone—the distance from the opening of 
the ear to the front of it-—means vitality 
and heartiness, as if he were willing to 
put sufficient strength into his blows to 
accomplish the result as if he were a 
blaeksmith. "That Roman outline of 
nose is expressive of courage. That 
long, strong upper lip means dignity, 
integrity, friendliness and reliability. 
That strong and not repulsive chin 
The sharp 
élevation on the upper part of the fore- 
head, just below where the hair is seen. 
indicates the faculty for judging human 
nature and for appreciating personal 
character. Among strangers he knows 
whom to trust, and who are true and 
reliable. Proceeding farther backward, 
on the top-head is an elevation showing 
benevolence and sympathy. In the ele- 
vated centre of the top-head we find 
large Veneration. That arched crown 
of head appreciates superiority and in- 
duces respect for it, and is associated 
with worship. 
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If we could have dictated the sitting 
for this portrait we would have had the 
face thrown forward vertically, and that 
would have given a better and more nor- 
mal presentation of the crown of the 
head at the region of Firmness, Self- 
esteem, and Conscientiousness. These 
organs are located just back of a line 
drawn from ear to ear over the top of the 
head, if the head were vertical; these 
organs produce dignity, integrity, deter- 
mination, steadfastness, and self-reli- 
ance, and his face shows courage and 
power rather than lordliness and rough 
domination. His sense of reputation is 
well indicated. and Firmness is decided- 
ly strong, especially in the direction of 
persistency. The anterior section of 
Firmness is well marked, hence his char- 
acter is not vacillating. He knows what 
he wishes to do and keeps steadily to his 
purposes, as the magnetic needle points 
constantly northw ard. As a sailor 
would say, he can sail against the wind 
and weli up into it. His Combativeness 
and Destructiveness are not weak. The 
former gives resoluteness and the latter 
gives stability of effort. The domestic 
affections are strongly marked in his 
character, and from the pertraits of his 
father and his mother we judge that he 
resembles his mother in his intellectual, 
moral. and social qualities, and especial- 
ly in the elements of vitality. 

His Language is not extravagant nor 
redundant, but it is straight, direct. and 
unswerving; and that is one reason why 
his line of argument is so frank. open. 
and convincing, aa if he sought to reach 
a conclusion on the principle of the 
mathematical line—which is the short- 
est distance between two points. 

If his side-head were broader at Ac- 
quisitiveness, he would be sharper and 
more selfish in getting and holding 
property. 

If the people elect Mr. McKinley to 
the Presidency, he ought with that head 
and face to bring to the duties of the 
position sound common sense, faithful- 
ness in his friendship and his promises, 
and he ought with such à face and char- 
acter to rise in publie approval. confi- 
dence.and affection. That organization 
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ought to manifest truthfulness, justice, 
honor, and equity, and is apparently not 
destined to be a failure in or out of 
office. 

Mr. McKinley is from Scotch stock 
on the father's aide and from English on 
the mother’s side. He was born at 
Niles, Trumbull County, O., January 
29, 1813. The family was not rich, but 
in comfortable circumstances. William 
attended the public school in his native 
town, and the family removed after- 
ward to Polaud, in Mahoning County. 
in order that the children might have 
the-advantage of a high school or acad- 
emy in that town, in which he was faith- 
ful and showed himself a solid and 
thorough student. and here he was pre- 
pared to enter Allegheny College, at 
Meadville, Pa. Scarcely was he started 
in his studies there when illness com- 
pelled him to return home. When his 
health was restored he found himself 
thrown upon his own resources. The 
hard times had embarrassed his father's 
business, and a sense of justice to the 
rest of the family led him to postpone 
his college work and at sixteen to adopt 
teaching. While thus engaged Fort 
Sumter was fired upon, and in June, 
1861, General Fremont inspected and 
mustered in Ohio reeruits. He exam- 
ined the black-haired boy, William Mc- 
Kinley, pounded his chest, looked into 
his gray-blue eyes, and said: “ Yowll 
do.” His company was made Company 
E of the 23d Ohio Regiment, of which 
William S. Rosecrans was colonel, Stan- 
ley Mathews, lieutenant-colonel, and 
Rutherford B. Hayes was major. For 
fourteen months McKinley carried a 
musket in the ranks. He was a good 
soldier and a hard fighter. At Antietam 
he won and received a lieutenant’s com- 
mission at nineteen. His promotion to 
captain followed, July 25, 1864, and to 
major by brevet “ for gallant and meri- 
torious services,” and the document bore 
the signature of “ A. Lincoln." 

At the close of the war he was honor- 
ably mustered out with his regiment 
on July 26. 1865. a four years! veteran, 
twenty-two vears old. 
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He was graduated from the Law 
School at Albany, N. Y., and admitted 
to the bar, in Canton, O., in 1867. He 
was elected to Congress in 1876, and, 
with the exception of one term of two 
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years, until 1891. He was elected Gov- 
ernor of Ohio in 1891, and re-elected in 
1893. Nominated for President by ac- 
clamation at the National Convention 
at St. Louis, Mo., June 19, 1896. 


GARRET A. HOBART, NOMINATED FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 


GARRET A, HOBART, 


Mr. Honanr is a picture of health. 
He has a smooth outline of face, and his 
head is developed on the same lines. 
His features are comparatively small for 
the size of his face, and there seem to 
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be no angles to his organization. We 
should judge that he inherited chiefly 
from his mother, and that his well- 
known popularity among his neighbors 
and among the people who come in fa- 
miliar contact with him suggests that 
line of inheritance. Such a tempera- 
ment as his has a genial, mellow, per- 
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suasive magnetisin about it. People like 
to be near snch a person, take his hand, 
look him in the face, and hear him talk. 
People like to follow in such a person’s 
lead. In boyhood he would be captain 
of the boys, not because he was lordly 
and mandatory, but becanse he was 
bright, jolly, hopeful, and willing and 
able to do his part and lead his associates 
to work together and with him. He has 
a good memory of what he hears and 
sees. Nothing eludes his observation or 
escapes his memory. He has mechanical 
talent, and he inclines to study com- 
binations. He would make a good finan- 
cier, and he might adapt himself suc- 
cessfully to almost any business, if it 
were large enough to suit him, and he 
would manage to make. himself con- 
spicuous in it. He is a natural leader. 
without showing the trappings of au- 
thority. People are more willing to 
follow him than they are to follow a 
sharp-faced, hard-voiced, dogmatical 
man. He ought to be a good conversa- 
tionalist, and he ought to be a good di- 
plomatist, as on a “ committee of con- 
ference” between the House and the 
Senate. llis tendency is to eliminate 
disagreement and to promote harmony 
and co-operation: and that trait will be 
shown in him, from managing a picnic 
or a legislative body. One of his marked 
traits is his intuitive power to under- 
stand strangers and to recognize the 
varying mental processes. Tf. in con- 
versing with others, they change their 
tactics or silently change their purposes, 
he will feel that change immediately 
and be able to brace against it and Jead 
the current of their thoughts. 

He would make a successful lawver. 
He would have stood high as a physi- 
cian, had he been trained and cultured 
for that Held of effort. He would take 
a good rank as a bnsiness man: and the 
preat lubricator of his life and his effort 
is the geniality which enables him to 
fuse and unify the materials with which 
he has to deal. 

His brain is well nourished: and it is 
large enough to give him rank and 
standing among men of calibre and 
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talent; and his mental forces all work 
smoothly and harmoniously. 

Garret A. Hobart was born at Long 
Branch, N. J., in 1844. His father was 
of English stoek and his mother of 
Dutch descent. He was educated at 
Rutgers College and graduated in 1863, 
and for a time he was employed as a 
teacher. Ife began to study law in the 
office of the late Socrates Tuttle, for- 
merly mayor of Paterson, and a leading 
member of the Passaic County bar. He 
believed in his pupil and made him a 
member of his family. and he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1869. He became 
a successful lawyer, but he settled more 
cases than he tried, and thus made both - 
clients his friends, and generally also 
with each other. His personal popular- 


itv is magnetic and widespread. His 
capacity for business is remarkable. 


He is a director of at least sixty dif- 
ferent companies, and his memory re- 
tains the details of each. He is president 
of the Paterson Street. Railway Com- 
pany and of the water company of that 
city. Everything he connects himself 
with is apparently successful. He came 
to Paterson with but a dollar and fifty 
cents. He bas made money and hosts 
of friends, and while he lives liberally. 
he is one of the most open-handed of 
men in all directions requiring relief. 
With all his immense business, he will 
readily see and talk kindly with every 
caller. [le quickly grasps their errand 
and solves the matter instantly, and in 
a smooth and pleasant manner. 


GENIUS ONLY ITUMAN.— No one can 
draw into the lungs forever the nir of 
heights. Even the eagles swoop down 
now and again into the valleys. To he 
a genius is not to be a god. The gods 
have wearied of Olympus. m xw The 
rounded human creature is not a blood- 
less seraph. but a being foreed to mix 
with earth's fortunate and unfortunate 
ones, to be alive to the poignancy of 
earthly suffering and earthly joy.— 
Julien. Gordon, in Cosmopolitan. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Joux W. SHULL. 


In analyzing the Sensibilities, they 
found more difficulty. They were less 
easily observed. The appetites and pas- 
sions and emotions almost always had 
subsided before the Intellect could ob- 
serve or analyze them. They were tran- 
sient, nearly always complex, different 
primitive emotions combining into vari- 

us different forms. They could only 
ook within themselves and record what 
they found there. They might then use 
their ingenuity in reducing complex 
or compound emotions to their simple 
elements, but this was all they could do, 
and here is the result. 

There would be too much confusion 
were we to introduce several systems, 
for each observer differed in some re- 
spects from all others. We present Du- 
gald Stewart’s analysis of the Sensibil- 
ities, because he was the first to give a 
complete view of the mental aptitudes 
aside from purely metaphysical specu- 
lations. He was Baconian, and founded 
his system on observed facts rather than 
speculations. 

The orders were: 

I.—Appetites. 
Hunger. 
Thirst. 
Appetite of Sex. 

These were desires of a lower type, re- 
lated to the immediate necessities of 
the body as a vegetative and reproduc- 
tive organism. 

JI.—Desires. 
The Desire of Knowledge. 
The Desire of Society. 
The Desire of Esteem. 
The Desire of Power. 
The Desire of Superiority. 

These were of a higher type, and un- 
doubtedly exist in the human constitu- 
tion. 

TII.— Affections. 
Parental and Filial Affec- 
tion. 
Affections of Kindred. 
Love—Friendship. 
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Patriotism. 
Universal Benevolence. 
Gratitude— Pity. 

No one can for a moment doubt the 


existence of these Benevolent affections. 


The Malevolent affections were: 
Hatred. 
Jealousy. 
Envy. 
Revenge. 
Misanthropy. 

But these, as we apprehend, were. 
from a preconceived moral theory, con- 
sidered as “abuses grafted on a principle 
of simple resentment, by our erroneous 
opinions and criminal habits.” The 
next two grand divisions, or orders. 
were incapable of further analysis, and 
stand as 

IV.—Self-Love. 

V.—The Moral Faculty. 

The last order was: 

VI.—Principles which co-operate 
with our moral powers jn 
their influence on conduct, as 

Decency or Regard to Character. 
Sympathy. 

The Sense of the Ridiculous. 
Taste. 

Evidently the human mind does pre- 
sent the phenomena above tabulated. 
Such, in brief, is one out of many 
schemes of the Sensibilities. 

The analysis of the third division of 
mind turned on the processes of voli- 
tion. The will was unresolvable into 
separate powers, but it was found to 
have certain processes which could be 
determined. First, there must be a mo- 
tive or a reason for a volition. This 
might be desire of power or knowledge, 
or universal benevolence, or patriotism, 
or envy, or self-love, or sympathy, or re- 
gard for character, or any other of the 
feelings, or any combinations of these 
appetites, desires, affections, or princi- 
ples. If several motives or, rather, if 
several possible courses of conduct ex- 
isted. there must be a choice. And, 
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lastly, the volition itself, in the full 
sense of putting forth effort. 

In criticising this system, and all 
other similar systems, we find the fol- 
lowing facts for and against. Nobody 
doubts that consciousness is a reliable 
guide to truth as far as mind facts are 
concerned. Nobody doubts that the 
above scheme of the human mind pre- 
sents many of the essential facts. But 
its incompleteness might be suspected, 
if not positively asserted. Its analysis 
may reasonably be considered incom- 
plete and unphilosophical, and its clas- 
sification incorrect, for there was no 
unity of opinion among psychologists as 
to classification. Since the great body 
of moral philosophy, educational the- 
ory, and religious thought is founded on 
one view of the human constitution, 
this incompleteness and haziness led in- 
evitably to partial views and innumer- 
able falsities. 

Consciousness gives no hint of organ- 
ization, and, though the general powers 
of the human mind were known, it waa 
impossible to determine the character 
and talents of an individual without 
waiting for their manifestation. In 
business, education, society, such uncer- 
tainty was and is disastrous. This was 
its greatest fault. It was not practical. 
The most momentous interests of life 
depend upon a knowledge of individual 
character and talent, yet this system 
was a system of generations only. It 
was not a key to each man’s individual- 
ity. 

The phrenological method is radi- 
cally different, not in being anti-Bacon- 
ian, but in observing a different class of 
facts in connection with mind. It ob- 
serves mind in connection with organi- 
zation. Gall, as a school-bov, found 
a singular prominence in the eves of all 
his classmates who excelled in verbal 
memory. To him this was simple phys- 
iognomy, for at that time he knew noth- 
ing of the brain or its development. and 
how it gives shape to the investing 
skull, but he found it constant. The 
sign and the thing signified were found, 
in school, among his associates. and at 
the university, everywhere coexistent. 
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and he was forced to believe that they 
were intimately connected, and, if the 
sign of one mental power was to be 
found in the conformation of the head, 
that other signs of other powers might 
be found there also, by continued and 
extended studies. Continuing his ob- 
servations for some time he found signs 
which indicated a decided disposition 
for music, philosophy, the mechanical 
arts, etc. 

Scientists of our modern schools, 
used to observing lesions of brain tissue 
in connection with lesions of certain 
mental functions, would no doubt find 
matter for ridicule in this simple origin 
of the now orderly science of phrenol- 
ogy. But the Gallian doctrine is now 
defensible, genuine science, and stands 
on the same footing with the results of 
our titled university neurologists’ ex- 
periments. If prominent eyes or a 
given form of head were found to be in- 
variably and universally connected with 
certain mental traits, even though the 
why and how of their connection were 
unknown, the observed fact would con- 
stitute a part of science just as truly and 
deservedly as the observed connection 
between aphasia or aninesia and lesions 
of well-defined brain centres. In either 
case it is the invariability and univer- 
sality which guarantec the inter-rela- 
tion. 

Gall’s school-boy observations were 
not sufficiently extensive to constitute 
what he considered demonstration, but 
they constituted such a strong body of 
evidence that he was forced to believe 
that a connection truly exists between 
the shape of the head and the mental 
faculties. He saw that his studies could 
be facilitated by a knowledge of brain 
structure and function, for he was never 
guilty of the folly of considering mere 
bulges on the skull the source of men- 
tal power. It was brain and brain forms 
that he considered. He began studying 
the physiologists, but found that no pos- 
itive knowledge of.the brain’s functions 
could be obtained from them. He 
found the affections everywhere re- 
ferred to the thoracic and abdominal 
viscera. And the metaphysician’s only 
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method of studying mind was founded 
on simple consciousness. 

This confused and embarrassed the 
young philosopher, for he was modest 
and felt little disposed at that time to 
contradict the embodied wisdom of the 
previous eighteen centuries; but facts 
are stubborn things, and a mind capable 
of original observation will never relin- 
quish a fact because the greatest of pre- 
vious observers had failed to see it, but 
will cherish it and believe it forever. 
Gall's belief in his observed facts and 
his knowledge of the diversities of opin- 
ion among the learned led him to con- 
tinue his observations after his own 
method, careless whether the results 
were in accordance with Aristotle and 
his ingenious imitators or not. He ob- 
served Nature and recorded her facts. 
This was Truth, and if the schools con- 
demned it mattered not. 

He made observations on the insane 
in the lunatic asylum at Vienna; he vis- 
ited prisons and schools; he was intro- 
duced to courts and princes; he resorted 
to colleges and seats of justice, and 
wherever he found an individual distin- 
guished for any remarkable endowment 
or deficiency he studied the develop- 
ment of his head, for, on the theory of 
physiognomy which he already enter- 
tained, such remarkable variations from 
ordinary human talent and disposition 
must be accompanied by some corre- 
sponding peculiarity of brain develop- 
ment. “Jn this manner, by an almost 
imperceptible induction, he at last con- 
ceived himself warranted in believing 
that particular mental powers are indi- 
cated by particular configurations of the 
head." (Combe, Syst. of Phren.) 

Thus far his observations in relation 
to brain development and mind-expres- 
sion were purelv physiological. He felt 
the necessity of uniting anatomy with 
physiology, for the structure and func- 
tions of the brain must be studied to- 
gether or forever remain imperfect. So 
the great physiologists taught. Accord- 
ingly, he began a course of dissections 
to reveal the general structure of the 
brain, while he continued his usual ob- 
servations on the functions of its several 
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parts. This method, followed by Dr. 
Gall, Dr. Spurzheim, George Combe, 
Dr. A. Combe, Dr. Vimont, Dr. Cald- 
well, and others, led to the discovery and 
true location of all the phrenological 
organs now mapped on the bust and 
chart. l 

To gain a fuller view of the method 
of localizing organs and the kind of 
evidence on which phrenology rests, the 
reader should consult the exhaustive 
work of George Combe, “ System of 
Phrenology,” or, if possible, the works 
of Gall and Spurzheim. To be full» 
convinced of the truth he need only 
make observations for himself on the 
lines suggested by those treatises. 

We append a short account of the dis- 
covery of two of the organs: 

“One day, a friend with whom he 
was conversing about the form of the 
head, assured him (Dr. Gall) that his 
had something peeuliar about it, and di- 
rected his hand to the superior-anterior 
region of the skull. This part was ele- 
vated in the form of a segment of a 
sphere; and behind the protuberance 
there was a transverse depression in the 
middle of his head. Before that time. 
Dr. Gall had not observed that confor- 
mation. This man had a peculiar talent 
for imitation. Dr. Gall immediately 
repaired to the institution for the deaf 
and dumb, in order to examine the head 
of a pupil named Casteigner, who only 
six weeks before had been received into 
the establishment, and, from his en- 
trance, had attracted notice by his 
amazing talent for mimicry. On the 
mardi-gras of the carnival, when a little 
play was performed at the institution, 
he had imitated so perfectly the gest- 
ures, gait, and looks of the director, in- 
spector, physician, and surgeon of the 
establishment, and, above all, of some 
women, that it was impossible to mis- 
take them. This exhibition was the 
more amusing, as nothing of the kind 
was expected of the boy. his education 
having been totally neglected. Dr. 
Gal] states, that he found the part of 
the head in question as fully developed 
in this individual as in his friend Han- 
nibal, just mentioned. Tle 
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sought every opportunity of multiply- 
ing observations. He visited private 
families, schools, and public places, and 
everywhere examined the heads of in- 
dividuals who possessed a distinguished 
talent for mimicry. At this time Mon- 
sieur Marx, secretary to the minister of 
war, had acquired a great reputation by 
playing several characters in a private 
theatre. Dr. Gall found in him the 
sume part of the head swelling out as 
in Casteigner and Hannibal. 

* Tt is told of Garrick,” savs Dr. Gall, 
* that he possessed snch an extraordina- 
rv talent for mimicry, that. at the court 
of Louis XV., having seen for a moment 
the king, the Duke D'Aumont, the 
Duke D'Orleans, Messrs. D'Aumont. 
Brissac, and Richelieu, Prince Soubise, 
ete., he carried off the manner of each 
of them in his recollection. He in- 
vited to supper some friends who had 
accompanied him to court, and said: 
‘I have seen the court only for an in- 
stant, but I show vou the correctness 
of my powers of observation and the 
extent of my memory: and, placing 
his friends in two files, he retired from 
the room, and, on his immediately re- 
turning. his friends exclaimed, * Ah. 
here is the king Louis XV. to the life!’ 
He imitated in succession all the other 
personages of the court, who were in- 
stantlv recognized. He imitated not 
only their walk, gait. and figure, but 
also the expression of their counte- 
nances, Dr. Gall, therefore. easily un- 
derstood how greatly the faculty of imi- 
tation wonld assist in the formation of a 
talent for acting: and he examined the 
heads of the best performers at that 
lime on the stage of Vienna. In all of 
them he found the organ large. He 
got the skull of Junger, a poet and 
comedian. and afterwards used it to 
demonstrate this organ.” — (Svsteim of 
Phrenology. pp. 260, 261. Imitation.) 

“The first poet whose head arrested 
his (Gall’s) attention bv ifs form was 
one of his friends who freauently com- 
posed extempore verses when least ex- 
pected to do so. and who had thereby 
acquired a sort of reputation, although 
in other respects a verv ordinary per- 
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son. His forehead, immediately above 
the nose, rose perpendicularly, then re- 
treated and extended itself a good deal 
laterally, as if a part had been added 
on each side. He recollected having 
seen the same form in the bust of Ovid. 
In other pocts, he did not find as a con- 
stant occurrence the forehead first per- 
pendieular and then retreating, so that 
he regarded this shape as accidental; 
but in all of them he observed the 
prominences in the anterior lateral 
parts of the head above the temple. 
. . . X short time afterward he got 
the head of the poet Alxinger, in which 
this part of the brain and also the organ 
of Adhesiveness were very much de- 
veloped, while the other portions were 
so only in a small degree. 

* A little after this the poet Junger 
died, and Gall found the prominences 
also in his head. Hc found the same 
parts still larger in the poet Blumauer, 
with a large organ of wit. At this time 
Wilhelmine Maisch acquired reputation 
at Vienna bv her poetry: and the same 
enlargement was found in her head 
above the temples. Dr. Gall observed 
the same organization in Madame 
Saroeh at Offenbach, near Frankfort; 
in Angelique Kauffman: in Sophia 
Clementina, of Merklen: in Klopstock; 
in Schiller, of whom he had a mask; 
and also in Gesner, of Zurich. In Ber- 
lin he continued to speak of this organ 
still with considerable reserve, when M. 
Nicolai invited him and Dr. Spurzheim 
to see a collection of about thirty busts 
of poets in his possession. ‘They found 
in every one of them the part in ques- 
tion projecting more or less consider- 
ably, according as the talent was mani- 
fested in a higher or lower degree in 
each poet." (System of Phrenology, 
pp. 289, 240, Ideality.) 

But these are not the only facts on 
which the existence and localization of 
those faculties rest. The body of evi- 
denee is much fuller and stronger, as 
may be seen by consulting the works of 
Gall Spurzheim, and Combe. These 
selections are intended only to exhibit 
in a clearer ight the kind of evidence 
which phrenology has accepted. Tt 
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might be added that all mankind are 
living evidences of the truth of Phre- 
nology. 

Consciousness and the ordinary meta- 
physieal methods were not overlooked, 
though they played a subordinate part. 
In the case of Wonder, or, as it is now 
called, Spirituality, men were found 
who saw visions, believed in communi- 
cations with spirits, revelations from 
heaven, etc., and their brains, at a cer- 
iain region, were found very large. 
Cases of incredulity, doubt, infidelity, 
and materialism, were found with that 
region small. Nothing remarkable 
could be seen in connection with nor- 
mal development. Here was a field for 
metaphysical analysis. What is the 
primal function of the organ? What 
is its influence on character, when de- 
veloped on a par with the other facul- 
ties? 

In the case of Combativeness, fighters 
were found with the organ large, while 
cowards and poltroons had it small. 
There was a middle class who were by 
no means cowardly or weak, and who 
would not fight unless reduced to ex- 
tremities. What influence had the or- 
gan in their characters? What is the 
true function of the organ? In regard 
to Hope, Dr. Gall was at first in- 
credulous, believing that hope is a de- 
sire for gratification, belonging to everv 
faculty. Dr. Spurzheim answered: 
“We desire many things which we 
never hope for.” This was purely meta- 
physical. Much of the speculation in 
regard to Vitativeness and Alimentive- 
ness, before they were fullv localized, 
was of the same class, and the analvsis 
of the functions of Ideality and Wit 
after their discovery was pure meta- 
physics. There is scarcely a faculty in 
the analvsis of whose functions and in- 
fluence on character, metaphvsics has 
not been used to advantage. The doc- 
trine of combinations. begun by Combe 
and perfected by the Fowlers and Sizer, 
is due to metaphvsieal analysis con- 
firmed hv observation. 

And what is the result of phreno- 
logical discovery? 
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There are but two orders of faculties: 
the Intellect and the Affective Facul- 
ties. 

Intellect. 

Perceptives. 

Individuality — Individuals, ob- 
serving, * thingness of things." 

Form, judgment of shape, config- 
uration. 

Size, magnitudes, distances, per- 
ception of size. 

Weight, balancing power, direc- 
tion and power of forces. 

Color, judgment of colors and their 
harmonies. 

Order, arrangement, order, neat- 
ness. 

Number, mental arithmetie, num- 
bers. 

Locality, place, direction, local 
memory. 

Semi-Perceptives. 

Eventuality, memory of events, 


narration. 

Time, sense of duration, keeping 
time. 

Tune, melody and harmony of 
music. 

Language. expression and memory 
of words. 

Reflectives. 

Comparison, analogv. induction, 
discrimination, “the one in 
many." 


Causality, sense of power. cause, 
why and wherefore facultv. 
Affective Faculties. 
Propensitics. 
Domestic. 
Amativeness, love between the 
sexes. 
Conjugality, mating instinct. 
Parental love, love and care of 
young. 
Friendship, gregarious. clinging. 
Inhabitiveness, home-love, pa- 
triotism. 
Continuity, undivided attention. 
Selfish. 
Vitativeness. love of life. dread 
of denth. 
Combativeness, courage, opposi- 
tion. 


(To be Continued.) 
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PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE VIEWS. 


A BRIEF review of affairs in the 
Old World would include many very 
important events that have occurred 
within a few months or weeks Some of 
these are worthy of note from our point 
of view, although the reader has read 
probably not a little concerning them 
all in the current newspapers, 


NICHOLAS II. OF KUSSIA. 


Prominent, of course, in these events 
is the coronation of Nicholas IT. as Czar 
of all the Russias. A young man with 


NICHOLAS I], OF RUSSIA, 


no poliey, seemingly, of his own, he 
has indicated some spirit of liberality; 
yet it can not be said that he will dis- 
appoint the Romanoff prestige by in- 
troducing constitutional or representa- 
tive government very soon. That, in- 
deed, would be totally inconsistent with 
the spirit of the Russian court. 

From the photographs that have been 
circulated, of which the illustration is 
a fair example, we do not obtain data 
that would incline us to consider him 
of great ability. The head is high, 
intimates a spirit of authority and 
domination; but it is not broad. He 
has sympathy, doubtless, but it is likely 
to be shown toward those of his circle 
and class; its extension to people at large 
would have the character of royal benef- 
icence. It must be understood that 
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Nicholas is a young man, yet to be 
molded and trained for government, 
and his surroundings will make for his 
future. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


Perhaps a much more conspicuously 
active feature in the world’s affairs for 
a month or two has been Paul Kruger, 
or Oom Kruger (Uncle Kruger), as the 
Boers call him, for he has shown ca- 
pacity of extraordinary character in his 
diplomatie relations with England, and 
in the disposition of an attempt on the 
part of certain filibusters to break down 
the authority of Transvaal government. 
Kruger, as president of the little South 
African republic, has not only borne 
himself with sturdy Duteh pride, but 
indicated a quality of statesmanship 
that offers a brilliant comparison with 
the best of European officials. 

The proportion of foreigners in the 
Transvaal is very large, and they have 


PRESIDENT KRUGER, 


shown a great deal of restlessness for 
several years past because of taxation 
and the want of certain privileges of 
citizenship. The recent outbreak, which 
so disastrously failed, was organized by 
certain leading spirits resident in the 
adjoining English territory. Dr. Jame- 
son headed the attack, was defeated, 
and many of his associates taken pris- 
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oners Out of this at once arose certain 
complications in whieh England, of 
course, was compelled to take the lead- 
ing part, but in spite of all her efforts 
the Transvaal Government came out 
first best. 

The face of the old Boer shows good, 
practical judgment, the elements of 
force, executiyeness, thoroughness, and 
stanch courage. It isa strong face froni 
the forehead to the chin. The mouth is 
a kindly, amiable mouth, The expres- 
sion of the eyes is much affected by 
intimations of some organic disease. 
He is not a brilliant man by any means, 
hut à solid, thorough-going. positive 


JOHN WAYS HAMMOND. 


spirit. No race or country that has men 
of this type as chief in authority are 
likely to be subordinated without a very 
serious struggle, and especially when 
their cause is a just one. 


JONN HAYS HAMMOND, 


One of the followers of Jameson was 
an American engineer, John Hays 
Hammond, a man about forty years of 
age, a Californian, and was by his very 
birth, one might say, imbued with the 
stimulus of adventure. Tie was a min- 
ing expert, and for some years em- 
ployed by a South African company. 
reeciving a very large salary, and had 
been a resident at Johannesburg, the 
capital of the Boer republic. He 
joined Jameson, probably thinking, like 
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many others of his co-residents in Jo- 
hannesburg, that the attempt to over- 
come the republic would be attended by 
success, especially as it was expected 
that there would be a rising among the 
people in favor of Jameson. Hammond 
and several other of the leaders were 
tried and sentenced to be shot for trea- 
son, but this sentence was commuted for 
the payment of a large fine. 

Mr. Hammond certainly has a good 
share of vital force; is evidently a man 
of good intelleetual parts, and not a 
little ambition. The forehead is broad, 
the region of the temples is well filled 
out. He is a man well fitted for the vo- 
cation he has been following. The gen- 
eral contour, or air, so to speak, of the 
whole facial make-up does not suggest 
much of refinement. The training and 
environment of the man have tended 
toward those lines of life that are chiefly 
physical or sensuous. He enjoys much 
what contributes to the pleasures of ap- 
petite and the social circle. 


A NASAL EVOLUTION. 


One who has been observant of Amer- 
ican society for upwards of twenty-five 
und thirty years has probably noticed 
that the feature which has undergone 
more change than any other is the nose. 
In a city like New York or Chicago, 
any large place where business is hustl- 
ing, a feature like that illustrated is 
strikingly prevalent. All classes appear 
to be acquiring this type of nose. Years 
ago the American type of nose was of 
more irregular outline—a combination, 
one might say, of the Roman and the 

ireek, the bridge somewhat elevated, 
the line below coneave, the tip some- 
what prominent, and the length con- 
siderable from the eyebrows, with a full 
expansion of the wings, but not pro- 
nouncedly so. Now the type appears 
to be of stronger outline, with a ten- 
deney to lines somewhat convex from 
root downward. The wings have be- 
come fuller, and the fulness extends 
well up the sides. The nose in general 
has assumed a more positive tone. The 
kind of nose that is found in soldiers js 
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allied to this prevailing type. Whether 
or not our late war had something to 
do with this evolution, we are not pre- 
pared to say. Soldiers like Grant and 
Sheridan and Lee had this form; and 
whether or not the tone of publie sen- 
timent that would naturally be associ- 
ated with the admiration felt by the 
nasses toward distinguished general- 
ship has to do with this feature, is a 
debatable point. 

Let one take a place in a large assem- 
bly, in a lecture hall or a church, where 
a good command of faces of a majority 
is had, and he will be impressed by the 
number of persons, both men and wom- 
en, who have this nose. The contingen- 
cles of everyday life conspire toward 
bringing out the forceful elements of 
character, and as the nose is related to 
the expression of character on its robust 
or weak side, its growth necessarily 
partakes of the nature of the mental 
evolution. We hear very much of 
“hustling” in business and professional 
life; even in those lines that are re- 
garded as quite aside ftom the ordinarily 
active pursuits, so much does success 
depend upon steady. persevering, de- 
termined effort, that there the nervous 
energies are stimulated and the senti- 
ments partake of the impulse. Growth 
of population has tended to the filling 
up of the ranks of workers in every 
field, so that there is no exclusive circle 
where the number is few. Art, for in- 
stance, including, as it does, musice and 
painting and designing, architecture, 
drawing, and so on, had, not many years 
ago, but few votaries. To-day the 
number who have given their attention 
to such lines is away up in the thou- 
sands, and competition is as sharp, 
therefore, as in the channels of ordinary 
business. A lady friend of ours, who 
had studied music under one of our 
distinguished teachers, made applica- 
tion to a certain bureau for a position. 
She was informed that it might be some 
time before she could secure a place 
because there were a thousand names on 
the register already. 

There is, then, to-day no privileged 
circle for those who must make their 
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way in life for themselves, and the 
spirit of struggle that must inspire 
their faculties impresses in time its 
character upon the features. The 
nose responds to the formative im- 


We 


pression, its mold becomes accentuated 
in the softer parts of cartilage and skin. 
The facial expression takes on the 
bravery, the courage, the executive 
capability that has been grafted upon 
or grown into the character. To be 
sure, we may find this type of nose in 
that class of persons who make athletics 
their principal field of activity, but 
there the mental element is less ap- 
parent. In the man who strives for 
success in the field of sport, by reason 
of certain likely accidents the organ 
may have an exaggerated look of bel- 
ligerency. 

This is an interesting type of nose 
for our study, because, as we have said, 
it is seen in so many classes of society. 
Even the Hebrew in New York appears 
to have adopted this nose, for in him 
the classic hook of his fathers is dis- 
appearing, and the form assimilating to 
this average type. 


A NEW MISSING LINK FOUND, 


Tuere is not a little discussion in 
learned cireles of the so-called * missing 
link." or Dr. DuBois's recent. discovery 
inJava. "Time enough has elapsed since 
ihe announcement of that discovery 
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for the experts to have arrived at some 
conclusion regarding its authenticity. 
Professor Marsh of Yale, the well- 
known naturalist, has expressed him- 
self in favor of according to this dis- 
covery the characters of an intervening 
creature, a something higher than the 
ape as we have known him in life and 
history. It is now one and one-half 
vears since Dr. DuBois published his 
Memoir on this find, which he named 
pithecanthropus. In September last, at 
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the International Congress of Zoologists 
held at Leyden, Dr. DuBois read a 
paper on his discovery, and had the 
inaterials there for exhibition. The 
fossils include the skull-cap and severa! 
bones, notably a leg bone and two teeth. 
The age of these relics is evidently 
great. ‘hey are of a dark color and 
thoroughly petrified. The skull-cap was 
filled with a hard, stony matrix, firmly 
imbedded. The leg bone (femur) is 
quite free from the stony matrix, but 
very heavy because of infiltration of the 
stony mineral matter. The age of these 
fossils is especially interesting, because 
it pointed to a time very remote, even 
a part of the tertiary age. Several 
savants present were inclined to accept 
this conclusion as very positive. 

It will be remembered that the dis- 
coverv of the celebrated Neanderthal 
skull-cap several years ago was an event. 
marked in the history of anthropology, 
but this Java revelation is of a higher 
interest. The illustration in outline 
gives a comparative view of the profiles 
of several human skulls and several of 
the higher apes. By these it will be 
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seen that the Java find is a much lower 
form than that of the Neanderthal. 

We have had an opportunity to make 
an estimate of the contents of the 
Neanderthal skull and are of opinion 
that the difference between it and 
specimens of the South African Bush- 
man was by no means great—but a few 
cubic centimetres. Some specimens of 
head among the savage races living to- 
day would not put the Neanderthal 
skull at a discount. we are sure. Then, 
too, as regards the time of these fossils, 
discoverers say of the man of Spy and 
the man of Mentone they could have 
lived in the same era with Neanderthal. 

However, anthropologists for the 
most part agree that we have in this 
pithecanthropus an intermediate type, 
below man to be sure, but above any 
other examples of the anthropoid ape 
known. In the illustration, the dotted 
lines HL, SM, and AT represent the 
known Simean forms whose capacity is 
high, and yet, when compared with that 
of man, insignificant as regards their 
intellectual capacity. It is said that 
this discovery of Dr. DuBois is notable, 
not only on account of its size, but be- 
cause of certain cranial characteristics. 
For instance, the absence of the anterior 
crests, which are possessed by the goril- 
la. The smooth upper surface and the 
general form show a resemblance to the 
chimpanzee. The leg bone approaches 
the human. Whether, however, it is to 
be associated with the skull or not has 
yet to be entirely demonstrated. In 
any event, it certainly indicates a creat- 
ure that could walk upright. 

A while ago some authorities were 
disposed to regard this skull as of late 
origin and merely that of a probable 
idiot. At the present time that opinion 
seems to have been largely discarded, 
end its acceptance as representing a 
high form of ape became general. In 
whatever way this fossil may be con- 
sidered, a vast difference between it and 
one of the lowest human types is indi- 
cated in the illustration (see Papuan 
outline), and we must assign pithecan- 
thropus to the lower brute order by the 
necessity of its organic physiognomy. 

TI. S. D. 
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WILL MAN BECOME A PIGMY? 


Fnow the West. that prolific source 
of ideas touching all manner of subjects, 
whether scientific or speculative, we 
have a recent idea in the anthropological 
vein. A writer, whose local habitation 
appears to be St. Louis, scems to be of 
the opinion that there is a degeneration 
going on in human nature, the effect of 
which is to reduce the average stature 
of man. "This degeneration, he claima, 
will go on until every inhabitant of the 
globe will be a pigmy; somewhere about 
4000 A.D. the world will come to an 
end because of the extrenie smallness of 
the race. 

It seems a little odd that educated 
people will seriously read statistics and 
showings of past generations so very 
differently. On the one hand, we have 
savants who claim that the modern head 
is much larger than the ancient or 
medizval, and that the stature of the 
modern Frenchman, Englishman, or 
German is greater than that of their 
ancestors of four or five hundred years 


ago. We have seen examples of the 
armor worn by our forefathers a dozen 
generations back, which armor could 
scarcely be worn by the modern soldier, 
and as for any one of eminent athletic 
capability putting himself within the 
mailed coat or buckling on the greaves, 
the fit would be entirely too small. 

This St. Louis man, however, has 
been studying the records, and, accord- 
ing to his conclusions, the average 
height of the European about the year 
1600 was five feet nine inches; one 
hundred and ninety years later the 
average was only five feet six; and in 
1835, he says, it had fallen an inch 
more, and now it is only five feet three 
and three-quarter inches. 

It seems to us that this rate of de- 
generation is too rapid, and if the de- 
eline go on at such an increasing rate, 
long before the period of 4000 A.D. the 
reduction will be so great that nothing 
will be left of man but his head! 

D. 


FITS AND MISFITS. 
By V. S. WISNER. 


THE great problem of to-day is “How 
to be successful.” For hidden some- 
where a success lies waiting for nearly 
all of us. But how long it lies waiting, 
and how rusty it has grown when some- 
times we find it. Practice makes per- 
fect is a truism. There is only one way 
to learn how to do a thing, and that is 
by doing it. No pursuit requiring skill 
is mastered at once. It must be wres- 
tled with long and patiently before it 
gives up its secrets. In those pursuits 
requiring dexterity and skill and brains, 
years are required to gain the mastery 
over them. Incessant practice is the 
price paid for proficiency. 

Noting the condition required—in- 
cessant practice to become perfect—it 
is very essential that we should be in 
love with our pursuit, or we will natu- 
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rally shirk the practice and thus fall 
short of the mark. 

Phrenology, more than any other 
science, shows the tendency of the mind. 
It shows plainly those having large cal- 
eulation—it is natural for such to fig- 
ure, they love to figure, and it is so easy 
for such to give it the practice necessary 
to make perfect. Phrenology shows 
those having large time and tune; how 
casy it is for such to play and sing, 
how easy it is to give the necessary 
practice to make perfect. And, on the 
other hand, those having small time 
and tune—how hard it is for such to 
play and sing; what an effort must be 
made to give the necessary practice to 
make perfect, or with small calcula- 
tion, to figure, etc. It is almost like 
trying to make water run up hill. 
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So it is but simple reasoning to say 
everybody should study their natural 
tendencies, and take advantage of them 
in choosing their life pursuit. Fit some 
position—no matter how lowly—nobly 
and well—rather than misfit, to their 
own great disadvantage, some other po- 
sition. Every community has a small 
proportion of members who are thor- 
oughly adapted to their position; they 
are a success, while the greater propor- 
tion are misfits, not adapted to the 
position they hold, and are not a success. 
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Therefore study phrenology, and get 
started right. Although from the nat- 
ure of things you may be required, at 
first, to take your place at the foot of 
the ladder, where there are hundreds 
pushing and jostling each other for a 
foothold, yet we can all find food for 
consolation and encouragement from 
the fact that there is plenty of room 
at the top of the ladder, and that the 
way to get there is by adaptability and 
by earnestness of purpose and deter- 
mination. 


ENE 


PHRENOLOGY IN POLITICS. 
Bx A. E. MARPLE. 


ANY person having a good, practical 
knowledge of phrenology and physiog- 
nomy ean tell in advance, with a good 
degree of accuracy, whether or not a 
candidate for office when elected will 
prove to be the “ right man in the right 
place.” Let all tricksters and villains 
be given to understand that their char- 
acters are written in their faces, to be 
read as an open book, and let the people 
be educated up to this point, and we 
shall then have in the best sense of the 
word “a government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people." 

It is by no means the case that a thor- 
oughly reliable and competent man can 
show off to as good an advantage as the 
smooth-tongued politician who is con- 
stantly erying for the rights of the 
* dear people," and at the same time is 
filling his pockets from the “ public 
crib,” and chuckles to himself as he sees 
the honest, but deluded, voter yelling 
himself hoarse for the man who is living 
in luxury and ease at the expense of the 
aforesaid voter. I do not intend to 
insinuate that all politicians are corrupt, 
but that the records—public and private 
—of a large portion of the office-holders 
of this country are by no means as 
* pure and white as the falling snow.” 
I will eite a case in hand, which is but 
a sample of similar cases to be found 
in all sections of the United States. 

Tn the fall of 1894 a candidate was 
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nominated by the generally dominant 
party of the county in which I live. He 
possessed a large body and brain. The 
organs of Conscientiousness, Venera- 
tion, Benevolence, Self-esteem, Firm- 
ness, Caution, and Acquisitiveness were 
large and active, while Language was 
decidedly small. It is easily seen that 
in the rough and tumble of politics he 
could not make a good show with his 
opponent, who was a young man, desti- 
tute of honor and reverence, but had a 
large fund of Secretiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, Approbativeness, Amativeness, 
Friendship, perceptive intellect, and 
Language, with an extraordinary 
amount of suavity and personal magnet- 
ism. He was triumphantly elected to 
the Legislature over one of the most 
substantial men in the county. 

Now for results. The first thing he 
did the day following his election was 
to go a neighboring city, get drunk, 
and get arrested for disorderly conduct 
in a “fast house:” but on account of 
the honors thrust upon him the whole 
matter was “hushed” for the time. 
At the Legislature he was looked upon 
with favor at first, but was soon shunned 
by the better class, and flourished only 
with the lobbyists, who made a tool of 
him. He spent the whole time “ feather- 
ing his own nest " at the expense of the 
people. He came home when the Legis- 
lature was over—not in triumph, but 
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in disgrace. He succeeded in getting a 
position in the office of an oil and gas 
company, where he again got in some 
* fine work " by swindling the company 
out of a large sum of money. They dis- 
charged him and advertised him in the 
papers, warning everybody to “ beware 
of him.” 

Few people seem to comprehend his 
actions and what could have caused him 
to ruin himself, as evervbody concedes 
he has. While I supported him in his 
race for the Legislature I made a close 
study of him while he was making a 
speech, and J said to myself that he was 
^g snake in the grass.” I said nothing. 
from the fact that I had just commenced 
the study of phrenology, and I might 
he mistaken. The above are facts. They 
need no comment. They speak for 
themselves. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Miss JESSIE A. FowLER, of Lon- 
don, daughter of Professor L. N. Fow- 
ler, will be in New York in September, 
and aid in giving instruction to the 
students of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, Class of 1896. 


—— —— 


A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 


WE first study the constitution, tem- 
perament, or make-up of a person. Is 
it fine or coarse in texture, strong or 
weak, high or low? Will polish make 
it shine. or will it be wasted? Is the 
head large and well nourished, or is the 
hody too small to make such a brain ef- 
ficient? How is the head proportioned 
as to the different groups of organs? 
Are the animal propensities and pas- 
sions too strong for the intellectual and 
moral powers. with a decided leaning 
toward irregularity or criminality of 
conduct? Is the man or woman, boy 
or girl, ingenious and skilful, with a 
tendencv to mechanism. music, or art, 
or is there merely plodding, working 
power, with little desire or talent to 
rise in the world? Is there a natural 
talent for studv and education. and if 
so, in what direction—literature, seci- 
ence. law, theology, medicine. music. 
the drama. or engineering? Or should 
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some plain trade or business be selected, 
requiring vigor, strength, and endur- 
ance? Is the person polite, pliable, 
mellow, and smvotli, or rude, plucky, 
imperative and overbearing, and in- 
clined to be a master on a ship’s deck, 

in a mine, quarry, or lumber yard? Even 
such a disposition can be moulded by 
careful effort, so that force may be 
laudably and profitably used. Hard 
work is a means of grace to some— 
to others it sours and breaks down the 
spirit. Judicious training elevates and 
regulates wayward character—the want 
of it spoils thousands whose fire and 
force might bless the world. What are 
my son's strong and weak points? What 
are my daughter's excellencies and fail- 
ings? How can I lead them to be all I 
wish and avoid all I fear ? What can 
they best do to earn a living, or to win 
honor and happiness? What kind of 
temperament and disposition would be 
suited to them in marriage? Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology, or the laws of mind. 
and body, properly applied, will light. 
the pathway that leads to righteousness 
and success. "Thousands attribute their 
honor, health, success, and happiness to 
such guidance. 


"I LOVE YOU So.” 3 
EUGENE FIELD. 


Last night, my darling, as you slept, 
I thought I heard you sigh, 
And to your little crib 1 crept, 
And watched à space thereby: 
And then I stooped and kissed your brow, 
For O! I love you so— 
You are too young to know it now, 
Hut some time you shall know! 


Some time when, in a darkened place, 
Where others come to weep, 

Your eyes shall look upon a face 
Calm in eternal sleep; 

The voiceless lips, the wrinkled brow, 
The patient smile shall show— 

You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you may know! 


Look backward, then, into the years, 
And see me here to-night— 

See, O mv darling! how my tears 
Are falling as I write; 

And feel once more upon your brow 
The kiss of long ago— 

You are too voung to know it now— 
But some time vou shall know! 
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** The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


SPECIMENS OF PROMISE, 
By NELSON SIZER. 


CHILD CULTURE is a question of mo- 
mentous importance to mankind; and 
the laws which relate to the improve- 
ment of the human race by wise and 
appropriate cultivation are as effective 
and ought to be as valuable in regard to 
the human race as in respect to the im- 
provement of the lower animals. 

Occasionally a child in a family mani- 
fests wonderful superiority over the 
other children; and in many instances, 
in respect to which we have been in- 
formed, the parents understood why 
one child was superior to all others in 
the family. The conditions were more 
favorable, because there was less anxiety 
and trouble. The conditions of their 
lives and their circumstances were more 
favorable to the results obtained, while 
in other cases in the same family the 
conditions were the reverse of favorable 
and the results were less desirable; in 
fact, deplorable. 

Fra. 341.—We have here the portrait 
of a child a little less than five months 
old. Its vitality seems abounding, and 
its signs of health and of vigor rarely 
equalled. There is breadth of face, 
massiveness of brain, and the indica- 
tions of theoretic intellect, ingenuity, 
and imagination. In fact, all the mental 
groups are abundantly represented; and 
enclosed in a letter which was received 
on May 1. 1896, was the following ac- 
count, which we copy: 

“I herewith enclose the photograph 
of a boy who was nearly five months old 
when this picture was taken. I will 
state, in connection with this, that some 
six or eight years ago I came in posses- 
sion of two of Prof. O. S. Fowler's books, 
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the first entitled “Sexual Science,” 
and the other was entitled “ Human 
Science.” The mother of this child had 
the reading of these books, and became 
very much interested, so that since then 
she has tried to follow his instructions 
in regard to the improvement of chil- 


FIG, 241..—4 MODEL CHILD. 


dren, This is the only child she has 
been blessed with since having acquired 
the knowledge derived from the reading 
of these books, although she had several 
before; and the difference between those 
and this, the last one, is almost as great 
as day and night. The first children 
were fairly bright, and I would say 
reasonably good children, but to my 
mind the last one could hardly be 
equalled. I will also state that the 
mother of this child made an effort to 
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endow it with several faculties which 
she herself did not possess in à very 
strong degree, and I think the result in 
these respects is a wonderful success. 
I will not give the name of this child 
or of ite mother, as she would prefer to 
remain incognito, and the giving of the 
names would be of no service to the pub- 
lic. You may use these facts for publi- 
cation if you care to make use of them. 
T have long been a sincere believer in 
phrenology, and the facts relative to 
this child but serve to confirm my pre- 
vious opinions. 
Yours very truly, 


Fig. 342. I. G. MILLER.— This child 
has a large head, eighteen inches in cir- 
eumference, for its age and for its 
weight, twenty-three and three-quarter 


FIG, 242,—1. G. MILLER, AGE FIFTEEN AND 
ONE-HALF MONTHS. 


pounds. The height of the head from 
the opening of one ear to that of the 
other over the top of the head is pretty 
large, twelve and three-quarter inches, 
for so voung and small a child. 
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Ife has been fed once in three hours, 
and appears to be healthy and vigorous, 
although the organization is one of re- 
finement and delicacy. 

This boy will be brilliant in his in- 
tellectual faculties. He will want to 
know as much as he can of scholarship, 
and to know it early. He has a quick 
sense of wit, he has the power of imita- 
tion and conformity, and he will be a 
good scholar in languages and in litera- 
ture. He will love the truth because it 
is true, and he will manifest steadfast- 
ness and stability in the way of firmness 
and moral feeling. He will show Cau- 
tiousness, but he will not be remarkable 
for cunning and for tact. On the con- 
trary, he will be rather frank, open, and 
direct. 

This boy indicates the mental tem- 
perament rather than the vital tempera- 
ment. The previous boy, Fig. 341, 
shows a wonderful development of the 
vital and motive temperaments, and 
enough of the mental to be useful, ser- 
viceable, and harmonious. This boy 
has a predominance of the mental tem- 
perament, and he is more likely to over- 
work with the brain than the other one 
is. He should not be hurried in his 
training, but he should be permitted to 
have plenty of exercise in the open air, 
and he should work in the path of health 
and vitality and not be made precocious 
intellectually. This boy will receive 
culture rapidly; there is nothing slow 
or dull about hiim. 


Tia. 343. ADELINE H. Joy.—This 
child, when the picture was taken, was 
fifteen months old. Its weight is not 
stated, but it has a mature look. Her 
face looks as old as the months warrant; 
and the reasoning intellect is strongly 
marked. The upper part of her fore- 
head is massive. The temperament is 
active and intense. The skull and the 
integuments are thin, showing that the 
brain is large for the external size of the 
head. The faculties which give firm- 
ness, dignity, ambition, integrity, rev- 
erence, and sympathy are strongly 
marked. The moral and intellectual 
qualities of this child will be predomi- 
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nant. Her ambition will be high-toned. 
She will be brilliant as a talker, and 
she will be an excellent scholar if she 
has an opportunity to study and im- 


FIG, 343,— ADELINE HOLLY JOY, 


proves that opportunity. She will also 
be likely to take good care of her finan- 
cial interests. Her desire for property 
is strong enough to lead her to prize 
whatever has value and to seek to ac- 
eumulate and possess whatever she may. 
Mer Seeretiveness. will enable her to 
conceal her thoughts and hide her pur- 
poses, if necessary, and her Caution 
renders her prudent and careful. She 
will be known as a good friend and as 
a clear thinker. She will have ambition 
and pride of character that will place 
her in an advanced position and enable 
her to sustain herself in the rivalries 
and the competitions of life. 


ss. = 
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THE BASIS OF TEACHING. 


From a report of an address by Prof. 
Stanley Hall, on the Love of Nature in 
Children on a basis of scientific teach- 
ing, published in the Boston Journal of 
Education, the following pointed re- 
marks are taken: 

Love of nature should be inculeated 
in the schools. It is not. We talk much 
of science, and flatter ourselves that it 
is claiming its rightful place in the 
schools, but it is not. The teaching of 
science has steadily decreased in ten 
years, in twenty years, even in twenty- 
five years. This is all the worse, be- 
cause city life has deprived children of 
the knowledge of nature. All the in- 
vestigations that have been made have 
proven conclusively that city children 
are lamentably ignorant regarding nat- 
ure. 

Nor is this the worst of it. What 
science we do have has taken a miser- 
able, mercenary, or commercial tone. 
We choose the sciences that mean most 
financially, and we teach these in the 
way that will make them mean most 
commercially. Astronomy is the grand- 
est of all the sciences. It reaches out- 
ward and upward with a majesty that 
no other science does, but it has no ap- 
preciable commercial value, and so 
the universities—even Harvard—have 
dropped it from their course. Geology 
has largely gone from the universities 
to the special institution at Washing- 
ton, because there is more probability 
of making the knowledge required 
* pay." The phase of geology that is 
most emphasized is mining. because it 
pays best. The phases of chemistry 
that the universities—some of the high- 
est—teach most enthusiastically are 
those that the students—sometimes the 
professors—can make the most profit- 
able. This makes the love of nature 
through the sciences an impossibility. 
There is less and less time given to sci- 
ence, less and less love of nature 
through science, and less and less real 
teaching of science. 

Twenty-five vears ago the only idea 
of biology that anyone seemed to have 
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was classification. This prevailed until 
embryology revolutionized the science, 
until development was the ruling idea. 
The microscope has transformed the 
science of biology, and it is now a study 
of race characteristics, of individual 
characteristics in animals and in plants. 
Embryology is now the key to all sci- 
ence of life. 

Mental science is beginning to feel 
the thrill of the same new movement. 
The old mental philosophy was merely 
a classification. The student analyzed 
the mind, classified and defined the fac- 
ulties, making a collection in memory 
of the definitions of the well-arranged 
functions of the mind. All this has 
changed. There is no longer any schol- 
arly respect for such classification, and 
the student devotes himself to the de- 
velopment of the mind, to a mental em- 
brvology, as it were. 

The psychologist of to-day studies 
anthropology, looks into the records of 
a race, into the advancement in animal 
life in species and families, into the un- 
folding of the individual. Through 
modern psychology, we are to place edu- 
cation on a scientific basis. One of the 
great revelations of biological science 
is the importance of the “ rudimentary. 
organs,” of which there are seventy-one. 

In the development of the mind there 
are rudimentary organs, so to speak. A 
child’s superstition is such a rudimen- 
tarv activity it develops into something 
higher, which higher activity will never 
be developed without it. The same is 
true of his love for myths, for fables. 
nature, ete. The dawn of literature 
was in the Arvan mythology. Scan- 
dinavian and German mythology have 
plaved a similar part for the literature 
of their peoples. All of these myths. 
fables, and fascinating stories have had 
their birth in the people’s love and rev- 
erence for nature. 

Love of animals is inborn. The 
child that has had no pets is to he pitied. 
He must. be dwarfed and stunted. The 
foundations of religion, even, are not 
laid. One must love nature. It is as 
true of intellectual as of religious life 
that * Out of the heart are the issues of 
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life." Our poets all realize the senti- 
ment in nature. The “ geese harrow 
the sky,” the “lark clinks the anvil of 
the sky,” etc. 

Feeling is a rudimentary activity of 
the mind, and cannot be “ snipped off " 
without destroying great possibilities. 
Evolution has been raised to higher 
realms. It is now playing a stronger 
part on the stage of ethics, sociology, 
economies, and in all the sciences which 
deal with man and men. The sciences 
are now bringing their best conception 
to the study of man. 

Great care must be exercised not to 
“snip off ” those activities of the child 
which are essential to the development 
of any of the worthy forms of love. One 
of the most genuine demands now made 
upon modern education is that there 
shall be developed in children more love 
and reverence for nature. There is a 
teaching of the technique of science 
that does not lead to, but away from, 
love and reverence for nature. There 
is no study of nature that is to be com- 
mended that does not tend to reverence. 
The Venerable Bede, the founder of 
nature study, turned from the most pro- 
found study of nature to the writing of 
one of the grandest hymns of the ages. 
* Gloria in Excelsis.” Francis Bacon 
would turn from his study of nature 
to the utterance of some of the most 
devout pravers ever voiced. The skies, 
the trees, and life itself are God’s works 
of art. 

Nature is everywhere, and always full 
of sentiment. There is love in it every- 
where. The flower sends from its very 
heart on the wings ef the bee its mes- 
sage of affection to some other flower 
for the reproduction of its kind. Color 
in birds means love as well as beauty. 
Love is everywhere in the esthetic. 
Love is the most plastic phase of nature. 
Tt may sink to the depths, or rise to the 
heights: it may degrade and earry nat- 
ure down. or it may climb to the 
heights sublime. Nature seems to be 
always in the birth throes of something 
higher. She always cries out for some- 
thing bevond: she invites us to her 
realm—not for her own sake. but for 
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the sake of higher thoughts and emo- 
tions. One of the world's best men 
once said that he could not see the face 
of his beloved for the soul that was be- 
hind it; and so the lover of nature does 
not see her countenance for the soul 
that is behind it. : 


CHILDREN AS DISCIPLINARIANS. 


In a recent instalment of his “ Stud- 
ies of Childhood? (Popular Science 
Monthly), Professor Sully says on this 
topic: “ No trait is better marked in the 
normal child than the impulse to sub- 
ject others to his own disciplinary sys- 
tem. In truth, children are for the 
most part particularly alert disciplin- 
arians. With what amusing severity 
are thev wont to lay down the law to 
their dolls, and their animal playmates, 
subjecting them to precisely the same 
prohibitions and punishments as those 
to which they themselves are subject! 
Nor do they stop here. 'They enforce 
the duties just as courageously on their 
human elders. A mite of eighteen 
months went up to her elder sister who 
was crying, and with perfect mimicry 
of the nurse’s corrective manner said, 
* Hush, hush! papa!" pointing at the 
same time to the door. The little girl 
M , when twenty-two months old, 
was disappointed because a certain Mr. 
G—did not call. In the evening she 
said, “ Mr. D not did tum—was 
very naughty. Mr. D have to be 
whipped.” So natural and inevitable 
to the intelligence of a child does it 
seem that the system of restraints, re- 
bukes, punishments under which he 
lives should have universal validity. 

This judicial bent of the child is a 
curious one, and often develops a prig- 
gish fondness for setting others morally 
straight. Small bovs have to endure 
much in this way from the hands of 
slightly older sisters proficient in mat- 
ters of law and delighting to enforce 
the moralities. But sometimes the sis- 
ters lapse into naughtiness, and then 
the small boys have their chance. They, 
too, can on such occasions be priggish 
if not downright hypocritical. A little 
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boy had been quarrelling with his sister, 
named Muriel, just before going to"bed. 
When he was undressed he knelt down 
to say his prayers, Muriel sitting near 
and listening. He prayed (audibly) in 
this wise: “ Please, God, make Muriel a 
good girl," then looked up and said in 
an angry voice, “ Do you hear that, Mu- 
riel? ” and after this digression resumed 
his petition. 
m — 


HOW HE ROSE FROM THE RANKS. 


Mr. CHAUNCEY M. Derew lately vis- 
ited the Mechanical Department of Cor- 
nell University. He found at the head 
of it Professor Morris. The latter 
claimed him as an old acquaintance. 

* How's that? " said Mr. Depew. 

“I used to work for the New York 
Central Railroad," was the professor's 
answer. 

* Indeed! In what department?” 

* Oh, just in the ranks." 

* How did you get on there? ” asked 
Depew. 

“I was first a fireman on an engine. 
That was a tough job, but it led up to 
the position of engineer. I made up my 
mind to get an education. I studied at 
night and fitted myself for Union Col- 
lege, running all the time with my loco- 
motive. I procured books and attended, 
as far as possible, the lectures and recita- 
tions. I kept up with my class, and on 
the day of graduation I left my locomo- 
tive, washed up, put on the gown and 
cap, delivered my thesis, and received 
my diploma, put the gown and cap in 
the closet, put on my working shirt, got 
on my engine, and made my usual run 
that day." 

“Then,” said Depew, “I knew how 
he became Professor Morris." 

That spirit will cause a man to rise 
in any calling. It is ambition, but it is 
ambition wisely directed, seeking to 
make one’s self fitted for higher work. 

There must be some adaptation in the 
mental condition to render the quest 
successful. But study and work that 
are found to be productive of success in 
the way of a steady improvement in 
one’s education signalize adaptation 
usually. 
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ALCOHOL AND LONGEVITY, 


Wuar the facts are in regard to this 
matter of the influence of alcohol upon 
human longevity has been lately a mat- 
ter of dispute, but the following extracts 
from Medical Progress can be taken as 
fairly representing the truth: 

In 1888 the British Medical Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to gather 
what they termed collective statistics 
in regard to the effects of alcohol on 
longevity. These statistics were sent 
in by the various physicians written to 
by the committee, but as the temper- 
ance movement in England had then 
been of comparative short duration, it 
obtained mostly among the young peo- 
ps under the age of thirty years. There 

eing. comparatively, at that time, but 
few old persons who were total abstain- 
ers, the average life among that class 
was necessarily short. Then, again, at 
that time a great many members of the 
profession in England were moderate 
drinkers themselves, and no doubt were 
prejudiced, to a greater or less extent, 
in favor of that habit. 

The old-time saying is true in this 
particular, as in others, that if we have 
a mote in our eye we cannot see it in 
others. 

But * both the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Dr. Owen, of London, and the 
British Medical Journal have repeat- 
edlv denied that the so-called statisties 
justified any such inferences as the re- 
port seemed to convey." (The report, 
including both the figures and the Brit- 
ish Medical Association’s explanation of 
them, was adopted by the Association 
and published by it in the British Med- 
ical Journal of June 23, 1888, page 
1316. An abstract from this report of 
the British Medical Association reads: 
“On the whole, then, in addition to 
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other information which we have re- 
ceived from these returns as to the alco- 
holie habits of the inhabitants of the 
country, and as to the relative habits 
of different occupations and classes, we 
may not unfairly claim to have placed 
upon a basis the following conclu- 
sions: 

* 1. That habitual indulgence in al- 
coholie liquors, bevond the moderate 
amount, has a distinct. tendency to 
shorten life, the average shortening be- 
ing roughly proportioned to the degree 
of indulgence. 

“2. That of men who have passed 
the age of twenty-five, the strictly tem- 
perate on the average live at least ten 
years longer than those who have be- 
come decidedly intemperate. We have 
not in these returns the means of com- 
ing to any conclusion us to the relative 
duration of life of total abstainers and 
habitually temperate drinkers of alco- 
holie liquors.” 

It is very astonishing to any thinking 
man who is at all familiar with men of 
drinking habits, much more a medical 
man, who would pretend to give cre- 
dence to such a report as that above 
stated, and test the credulity of his fel- 
low-men by signing his name to it. We 
presume there is not a medical man who 
has had any experience in treating or 
observing the effects of alcoholic liquors 
on the system, but will say that intem- 
perance tends to the production of dis- 
ease, and the natural inference is that 
whatever produces disease shortens life. 
It would be almost a useless and un- 
necessary task to state or even allude to 
the many diseases due to the use of al- 
cohol. In making this statement I am, 
of course, speaking to medical men. 

“The detrimental influence of what 
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is called the temperate or moderate use 
of both fermented and distilled liquors 
on health and the duration of life has 
been very clearly demonstrated by the 
practical working of life insurance or- 
ganizations. These institutions, estab- 
lished and maintained exclusively on 
financial principles and for financial re- 
sults, are developing facts of the great- 
est value in determining the effects of 
social habits and occupations on health 
and longevity. For example, in 1847 
the United Kingdom Temperance and 
General Provident Institution of Lon- 
don began to issue life policies to total 
abstainers from alcoholic drinks and 
to non-abstainers on exactly the same 
terms, but kept them in separate sec- 
tions on the records; up to December 31, 
1888, the whole number of policies is- 
sued was 91,358, of which two-fifths 
were to total abstainers, and three-fifths 
to non-abstainers. The rate of premi- 
ums paid for policies was the same in 
both sections, and was based on uni- 
form rules, regarding the expected du- 
ration of life at any given age. 

* According to these results of ex- 
pectancy, 2,644 were expected in the 
total abstinence section, during the sev- 
enteen years from 1865 to 1882, but 
only 1,861 actually occurred, being 783 
less, or 29.5 per cent. of the total expec- 
tancy saved. Under the same rules, and 
for the same period of time, the number 
of deaths expected in the non-abstain- 
ers’ section was 4,408, and 4,339 actu- 
ally occurred, being only 69 less, or 1.5 
per cent. of the total expectancy saved. 
The difference i in favor of the abstain- 
ers is 28 per cent. 

* In the Sceptor Life Association the 
deaths in the non-abstainers’ section 
during seven years ending with 1882 
were 335 of the 438 expected, or 24 per 
cent. below expectancy, while in the to- 
tal abstainers’ section the deaths were 
only 73 out of 165 expected, or 56 per 
cent. in favor of the total abstainers. So 
uniform have been these results. where- 
in the data have been furnished for com- 
parison, that the Britain Life Associa- 
tion issues policies to total abstainers at 
a reduction of 10 per cent. 
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* In 1882 Dr. Thornley read a paper 
in Bolton, England, in which he made 
a careful comparison of the health and 
death-rate of the Independent Order of 
Rechabites and the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows. The former composed 
of the most rigid total abstainers from 
all alcoholic drinks, and the latter of the 
most respectable and orderly citizens, 
but for the most part non-abstainers. 

“Dr. Thornley states that in 1876 
there were in Blackburn, Bolton, and 
Manchester 3,400 Rechabites. Their 
deaths that year were 46. In Black- 
burn, the same year, there were 3,500 
Odd Fellows, and their deaths were 76. 
Of cases of sickness the Rechabites had 
16.2 per cent., while the Odd Fellows 
had 20.53 per cent. Of every 100 Rech- 
abites 16 were sick; of every 100 Odd 
Fellows 20 were sick. During the prev- 
alence of typhoid fever, in the same dis- 
trict, 18 per 1,000 of the Rechabites 
died, and 31 per 1,000 of the Odd Fel- 
lows. At the same time, and in the 
same district, 150 per 1,000 of the 
liquor-dealers died, being 8 of the latter 
to 1 of the Rechabites.” 

It will be remembered that there were 
no drunkards included among those in- 
sured, as no insurance company will 
grant a policy to a man of that class. 

We notice in the mortality statistics 
of Maine, a State wherein prohibition 
has existed many years, that in 1892 
eleven men and women died who were 
over one hundred years old; and the 
census shows there are twenty-one cen- 
tenarians still living. It is question- 
able whether any other State of equal 
population can show as favorable a re- 
port as to longevity. 

If a given number of young men 
commence a dissipated life at twenty 
years of age, their average longevity 
will not extend bevond over thirty-five 
vears and six months, while continuing 
a steady, abstemious life they will at- 
tain to the average age of sixty-four 
years and two months. 

When we, as medical men, take into 
consideration the many diseases pro- 
duced by the use of alcohol which tend 
to destroy life. we feel astonished that 
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any member of the profession should 
for a moment doubt its effects in short- 
ening longevity. 

It will be seen by reference to the 
British Registrar-General’s tables of 
* eomparative mortality of those en- 
gaged in the different industries," in 
which it was shown that the death-rate 
of men between twenty-five and sixty- 
five years, engaged as brewers, commer- 
cial travellers, inn-keepers, publicans, 
wine, spirit, and beer dealers was six 
times greater from diseases of the liver 
and two times greater from diseases of 
the urinary organs and the circulatory 
system than in farmers and graziers, 
drapers and warehousemen, gardeners 
and nurserymen. 

The estimated mortality due to the 
effects of alcohol in this country is 
about 100,000 annually. 

Besides those who die from the vari- 
ous diseases produced by alcohol, a great 
many lose their lives in brawls and 
fights, and by suffering capital punish- 
ment for the commission of crime, while 
some commit suicide. These, added to 
those who die from disease produced by 
drink, further shorten the average life 
of the intemperate man. 

The simple shortening of longevity is 
a small matter compared to the pauper- 
ism, criminality, demoralization, and 
wretched homes resulting from intem- 
perance. 

Dr. Crothers, of Hartford, who has 
had long experience in the management 
of institutions for the inebriate and in- 
sane, says that “inebriety is the active 
cause of from 15 to 50 per cent. of all 
insanity; from 30 to 80 per cent. of all 
idiocy; from 60 to 90 per cent. of all 
pauperism, and from 50 to 85 per cent. 
of all crime,” then asks the question, 
* Who can estimate the relief of the tax- 
payers by the removal of the perils to 
both property and life from drunken- 

"EIL 
ness! 


THE MORTALITY OF CONSUMPTION. 


Prope have grown so familiar with 
consumption that its great fatality does 
not appear to produce more than a 
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passing notice. The realization of this 
fatality would bring about a great 
change in our habits of living as indi- 
viduals and community we are sure. 
Dr. A. L. Benedict pictures its ravages 
in a late article and does not at all ex- 
aggerate the details or the comparative 
necessity of natural precautions, the 
best medicine, by the way, for its con- 
trol. He says: 

“ In order to see how formidable an 
enemy we have in tuberculosis, let us 
contrast it with some other diseases 
which are even more dreaded. Leprosy 
is rare in most civilized countries; even 
in Asia Minor it causes less than one per 
cent. of the total death rate. Typhoid 
and scarlet fevers are each held respon- 
sible for three per cent.; diphtheria and 
pneumonia, for five per cent. each. The 
deaths from consumption alone, omit- 
ting such tubercular troubles as hip- 
joint disease, Pott’s disease of the spine, 
some forms of meningitis, intestinal 
marasmus, caries of bone, and many ab- 
scesses, make up, according to one au- 
thority, about twenty per cent. of the 
total death rate of this count It is 
estimated that one-third of all deaths 
occurring in the medical wards of hos- 
pitals are due to tuberculosis, and that 
a fifth of all surgical cases treated— 
many of which are cured—are tuber- 
cular. We may bring these statistics 
home by saying that you and I were 
born with one chance in five of dying of 
some form of tuberculosis. If our 
chance of being instantaneously and 
decently killed by an electric shock 
were one in five hundred we would 
turn the wheels of progress twenty 
years rather than allow an electric light 
or a trolley car to threaten our safety. 
No pains and no expense are thought 
too great in maintaining a quarantine 
against cholera, smallpox — which a 
large part of the community is al- 
ready vaccinated against—diphtheria. 
and the like. Large appropriations are 
made that there may he tried a vet un- 
proved defence against diphtheria, but 
to the insidious enemy that numbers its 
dead by hundreds, where these other 
open foes count theirs by scores, we are 
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blind. It is time that the veil should 
be drawn from the loathsomeness of 
‘the great white scourge,’ that the false 
sentiment which poetry and prose have 
thrown over infection, blood-poisoning, 
suppuration, and decay should be dis- 
sipated.” 


A WOMAN'S WAIL! 
“IGNORANCE IS (NOT) BLISS.” 


Ix looking at this picture we think 
most people of good sense and judgment 
would believe that the dress was much 
too small in some parts; and that the 


licing is the 
outery: 

* Oh! I am so nervous; no one ever 
suffered as Ido! My entire system is out 
of order. I honestly think my lungs 
are diseased, my chest pains me so, but 
I have no cough. I am so weak at my 
stomach and have indigestion horribly. 
Then I have palpitation, and my heart 
hurts me. This headache nearly kills 
me, and the baekache—why, I had 
hysterics vesterdav. There is such a 
weight and bearing-down feeling ail 
the iime. I am diseased all over; and 
the doctor tells me to keep quiet. What 
mockery!” 


reason of the following 
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Let us analyze her complaints. She 
thinks her lungs are diseased because 
her chest pains her so, but she “ has no 
cough.” If her lungs were diseased, she 
would have cough. She laces too tight- 
ly. Such a pair of shoulders and such 
hips as such a figure naturally has, and 
thus to be cut half in two by the strict- 
ure of tight lacing as to make the waist 
so small is an outrage on her constitu- 
tion. The lungs and heart are crowded 
up into a heap. No wonder she has 
palpitation and that her heart hurts her. 
No wonder that she has a pain in the 
chest, although the fact that she has no 
cough shows that she has as yet no in- 
flammation of the lungs. No wonder 
that her head aches when the vital or- 
gans are so crammed and crowded and 
the blood is driven to the head by the 
unnatural conditions. No wonder she 
has indigestion, when her liver and 
stomach are so crowded. No wonder she 
has backache and hysterics. The weight 
and the bearing-down feeling are in- 
duced in such a case by the pressure 
which the tightly-laced corset inflicts, 
both upward and downward. A woman 
of that build ought to be healthy with- 
out medicine. If the corset lacing were 
eut and the normal functions of the 
lungs, the heart, the liver, and the stom- 
ach and other organs were thereby re- 
stored, she would be as sound as a dollar, 
without medicine. And yet, people who 
advertise nostrums for sale have the 
cheek to present such a figure laced to 
death, and charge the heart-trouble, the 
liver-trouble, the dyspepsia, the head- 
ache, and the backache to something 
else. With such a pressure there, it is 
no wonder that the reproductive system 
cries out in agony and gives symptoms 
of distarbance. Such violation of the 
natural laws of life and health ought to 
awaken all sensible women to the fact 
that such mechanical pressure brought 
upon the vital organs is a method of 
slow suicide. 

Twenty years hence, if this woman 
has daughters, she will probably have 
sense enough by that time to dress nor- 
mally herself, to advise her datghters. 
and to insist upon it that they shall be 
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wiser than their mother was at their age. 
‘The semi-idiotic men who affect to ad- 
mire and praise such a method of dress- 
ing and such a small waist may induce 
generations of women to violate the 
laws of their being; and sometimes it 
makes us inclined to quote the quaint 
saying, “ What fools these mortals be? ” 

While the boards of education are 
insisting upon teaching children the 
physiology of stimulants and narcotics 
in the schools, we suggest that they add 
one more section to their teaching, and 
let them have a lesson in abnormal 
dressing—tight lacing, tight shoes, ete. 
As long as fops praise a small waist and 
a little foot and modistes unite in per- 
petuating the evil. it ought to be coun- 
teracted in the schools, if not in the 
homes, by physiological culture. 


SANE 
HYDRO-THERAPY TO-DAY. 


THE application of water treatment 
to disease has inereased in a marked de- 
gree during the past ten vears. In 
many hospitals the treatment has been 
introduced in a systematic wav, and 
conclusions have been arrived at with 
regard to the kind of treatment speciallv 
needed in certain cases. The zealous 
reformer, or so-called “quack physi- 
cian,” no longer has a monopoly of this 
most valuable form of hygiene. The 
procedure to-day is termed hydriatic in 
professional circles—certainly a shorter 
term than the old hydro-therapeutics. 
In the city of New York we have now 
a hydriatic institution to which patients 
may be sent who are deemed by the 
physician proper subjects for water ap- 
plications. There a variety of new ap- 
paratus has been introduced for giving 
different treatments. The old cold and 
warm baths, steam and hot-air baths, 
cold and hot packs, are still in high 
esteem, and in addition new forms of 
the douche are employed, for the appli- 
cation of which nozzles of different 
shapes and calibre are employed. 

In an article on the modern treat- 
ment of nervous and mental diseases 
published in the American Medico- 
Surgical Bulletin of June 6th, the writer 
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mentions the importance of hydro- 
therapy. He speaks of cold baths, sim- 
ple or combined with sprinkling, show- 
ering or rubbing, as being stimulating, 
and whose touie effects increase blood- 
pressure and stimulate cord reflexes. 
He says: “ Warm baths diminish arte- 
rial tension and reduce the irritability 
of individual nerves and the whole ner- 
vous system. In many nervous disor- 
ders the spinal douche has been found 
of the greatest service because of its re- 
markable tonic, revulsive, and derivative 
effects. It is a powerful bodily as well 
as mental stimulus. When the water is 
used in a stream ejected with more or 
less force a spinal effect is obtained, 
which is found to be of excellent service. 
A cold spinal douche, alternated with a 
hot douche, is sometimes given, and 
deemed exceedingly useful in many 
cases, in hysteria, neurasthenia, and 
certain forms of insanity, where there 
are sluggish intellect, great depression, 
stupor, catalepsy, and so on.” Mental 
disease, associated with anemia or gas- 
iric disorders, are favorably affected by 
this method. In insomnia the water 
treatment equals in successful effect 
any other remedy, and at the same time 
is non-productive of injury. Dr. Peter- 
son says further: “ I know of no better 
treatment of acute maniacal conditions, 
for instance, than rest in bed, over- 
feeding, and the hot wet pack. A night- 
ly cold foot bath, with foot rubbing, is 
beneficial in congestive headaches." 

In water treatment we have devel- 
oped processes that are of genuine sci- 
entific value, and more certain, there- 
fore, in result than the old drug routine. 


** APPENDICITIS.^ 


ANENT this affection, which appears 
to have become almost common of late, 
a writer in the New York World says: 
“I am to some extent a grape-grower, 
and own about six acres of vineyard on 
Keuka Lake, Yates County, this State. 
The shipments of grapes from that lake 
averaged upward of one hundred and 
twenty-five tons daily last season, and 
wil exceed that amount this season. 
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During the shipping season you will 
find grapes in open packing-boxes on 
the docks, in wagons, in the packing- 
houses, in fact everywhere, and free to 
anyone who wants them. It is help 
yourself, and no questions asked. In 
the packing-houses you will see children 
eating them all day at any time they 
like. I never saw one of them separate 
the seeds from the pulp. I never do it 
myself. Now I have known that coun- 
try for twenty years, and I never heard 
of a case of appendicitis. I never found 
a man that ever did hear of a case in that 
country." 


SOME EYE PRECAUTIONS. 


À WRITER in the Annals of Hygiene 
thus epitomizes the more important 
points that parents should consider 
with regard to the eyes of their chil- 
dren: 

It is the duty of parents to see that 
every child should have an accurate 
eye-examination made before entering 
school, and all errors of vision corrected. 

Whenever possible, children should 
be sent to a kindergarten school. 

Avoid sudden changes from dark to 
brilliant light. 

Avoid reading when lying down or 
when mentally or physically depressed. 

Avoid stimulants and drugs which af- 
fect the nervous system, especially when 
they are known to exert an injurious in- 
fluence. 

When the eyes are tired rest them by 
looking at objects at a distance. 

Be careful not to use the towels and 
soaps in public places and belonging to 
persons with sore eyes. 

Always ride in the railway coaches 
with back toward engine; it is more 
agreeable and safer. 

Some points for adults to consider: 

Up to forty years of age bathe the 
eyes twice daily with cold water. 

After fifty, bathe the eves morning 
and evening with water so hot that you 


wonder how vou stand it; follow this 


with cold water, that wil make them 
glow with warmth. 
Old persons should avoid reading 
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much by artificial light, be guarded as 
to diet, and avoid sitting up late at 
night. 

Do not depend on your own judg- 
ment in selecting spectacles. 

Do not give up in despair when you 
are informed that a cataract is develop- 
ing; remember that in these days of ad- 
vancing surgery it can be removed with 
little danger to the vision. 


STRENGTHENING THE MEMORY. 


How to strengthen the memory is an 
interesting question. I think the best 
way is to use it constantly, making it 
serve you by giving it definite facts and 
events to carry, as a pack-horse might 
on a journey. ‘There are many phases 
of the problein, some people finding that 
thev cannot fix dates in their minds, 
others forgetting the faces and names 
of friends, and others still having great 
trouble in committing anything bv rote. 
Devices of rhymes and associations help 
some persons, and others simply depend 
on memoranda, and do not tax their 
memories at all. As a rule, the more we 
give the memory to do, however, the 
more quickly and faithfully it will re- 
spond to our wishes. In little children 
memory is very retentive, because their 
minds are at the stage when impressions 
are easily made. You know the line 
which savs that in childhood our minds 
are * wax to receive, and marble to re- 
tain." Sothat we should be very careful 
indeed about what we say, what we do, 
and what we teach, where the dear little 
ones are concerned. 

Some girls have a great deal of trouble 
in remembering the rules of syntax, the 
Latin conjugations, and thepages of his- 
torv which their teachers require to be 
recited exactly as they are in the book. 
Try the method of studying aloud. Go 
away by vourself to commit your lessons 
to memory, and then, over and over. 
slowly, carefully, with your mind and 
attention fixed on what you are doing, 
read phrases, sentences, and formulas, 
over and over, and over and over, and 
by and by vou will have them bv heart. 

— Harpers Round Table. — 
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Ex fronte, er capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loquitur. —PrLATO. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1896. 


A GLANCE SOUTHWARD, 


THE recent meeting of the American 
Medical Association at Atlanta, Ga., 
was the occasion of a trip southward 
that gave an opportunity to revisit cer- 
tain localities in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, and note the changes, if any, that 
had been made since our previous 
Southern journey. It must be said that 
in many lines of industry the indica- 
tions count for marked improvement 
in most of the Southern States, not- 
withstanding the serious financial com- 
plications that have affected Ameri- 
can trade during the past four or five 
years. Agriculture, mining, and man- 
ufactures certainly offer a decidedly 
encouraging outlook, Tere and there, 
especially in North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Tennessee, the people 
seem inspired by the feeling that the 
future has much of promise. In North 
Carolina, Georgia, East Tennessee, and 
sections of Virginia, the extension 
of arable territory has been consid- 
erable, and the land wears that clean, 
well-worked appearance that we have 
heen in the habit of associating with 
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farms in the better parts of the North. 
Then, too, there is an evidence of 
thrift and economy that speaks well 
for the Southern farmer, black or 
white. While riding in the railway 
coach, one’s attention is frequently 
directed to small patches of corn or 
cotton or other staple in the forest 
openings, in the marshes, or on hill- 
sides. One familiar with the old 
lack of pasture in the South will now 
be surprised by the change that has 
been wrought in recent years, so that 
in the pine districts we now see cows 
grazing, and the Northerner, accus- 
tomed to his mush or wheat or oats, 
finds at breakfast a pitcher of fresh 
milk on the table as well as his favor- 
ite cereal. Of course, we know how 
much the South does for us in the early 
spring supply of vegetables and fruits, 
forcing upon the Northern gardener a 
competition that is not pleasant. The 
numerous settlements whose freshness 
wears a Northern look remind the trav- 
eller that many Northern people are 
finding it to their interest to find a 
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home and occupation in the more genial 
climate of some Southern State. North 
Caroline and Georgia have been wisely 
foremost in offering tempting induce- 
ments to settlers, and have added to 
their population many thousands of 
most valuable families. 

Atlanta has experienced a phenome- 
nal growth, and will doubtless continue 
to grow until she becomes the queen 
city of Georgia, possibly of the South. 
The busy life of her streets and the 
character of her commercial growth is 
decidedly Northern. A situation excep- 
tionally advantageous for health, and 
for combining the railway lines from 
the North and East must contribute to 
a steadyand substantial development of 
this picturesque and well-administered 
city. We are told that the people rule 
in Atlanta, and not party—and their 
co-operation in the development of their 
city is manifest both at the foci of com- 
mercial enterprise and in the beautiful 
resident quarters. Like the North, the 
people of the South are hampered in 
their efforts to promote a substantial 
progress in those things that make for 
the welfare of society at large. The po- 
litical demagogue. the tricky, self-seek- 
ing boss, the monopolist, the stock job- 
ber, the trust schemer, are there in 
numbers sufficient to be a menace to 
honest industry and mutual co-opera- 
tion. It seems true, however, that the 
Southerners are much on their guard 
against these enemies of civil economy, 
and, as a whole. are more successful in 
escaping from their wiles than the 
Northerners. The extension of landed 
improvements and of the agricultural 
area furnishes excellent testimony of 
material betterment in the districts 
where this extension is seen, and to ad- 
mirers of rural life like ourselves, the 
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condition seems a demonstration of 
that genuine basic progress that is desir- 
able in any community. 


š z 
PHRENOLOGY IN POLITICS. 

We have been admonished from time 
to time that phrenologists should stick 
to their business and not meddle in 
politics, just as the cobbler, centuries 
ago, was advised, ne sutor ultra crepi- 
dain. But while the honest teacher of 
morals, a la phrenology, may not mingle 
with the hobble of political operations. 
even with the assurance that as a good 
citizen he is in duty bound to do some- 
thing for the promotion of the public 
weal and his own safety, there is a 
way in which he can work and be true 
to the cause of humanity. Mr. Marple, 
in his article on another page, sounds 
the note in a ringing style and points 
the way to what all true patriots would 
have—honest. and competent men in 
office. By instructing the people in 
character observation they will come to 
know on sight the true man from the 
fraud, the mere heeler and sucker from 
the capable and trustworthy. 

+ 
A MORAL TURN TO THE WHEEL. 


IT is beginning to be realized that the 
bicycle has passed beyond the fad stage. 
and become a permanent * institution " 
for the use of the people. In fact. it 
is beginning to be discerned that there 
are certain qualities in “the silent 
steed " that render it a valuable instru- 
mentality in more ways than one. Not 
only is it useful in the transaction of 
ihe common business of life and in fur- 
nishing a mode of exercise exceedingly 
valuable to those who need the hygienic 
treatment or training of outdoor exer- 
cise, but it has entered the domain of 
the moral and the social. We are of the 
opinion that it is destined to be an im- 
portant factor in the training of char- 
acter. After a time the extravagances 
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which are associated with its use, which 
extravagances are nothing more than 
the natural outcome of a new and won- 
derfullv fascinating thing, people will 
settle down to a reasonable discussion 
and practice of the advantages belong- 
ing to the wheel. 

We have said that it will exhibit cer- 
tain influences of a moral sort. We 
think that it will render people closer 
in their relationships; there will be an 
evolution of sympathy and kindness 
because of its general introduction. We 
speak from experience. We have seen 
on the road many things that are pleas- 
ing; we know that a fraternity of sen- 
timent has been brought out. Should 
a wheelman meet with an accident, it 
is common enough for other wheelmen 
and wheelwomen to proffer their ser- 
vices immediately to help the unfort- 
unate in the reparation of whatever 
damage he may have sustained, either 
on the whecl'a side or on his own per- 
sonal side. 

We have seen a poor fellow endeavor- 


ing to repair a punctured tire at the 


road-side. and noted how another fellow 
coming along at a rapid pace, stopped in 
his course, and went to help if he could 
with advice or such material as he had 
on hand in tool-bag or pockets. 

On the social side, the wheel seems 
to lessen those tendencies of separate- 
ness which class differences make. We 
believe that the “lower twenty ” who 
ride on the cheaper grades or second- 
class machines will experience improve- 
ment. Their erndities and roughnesses 
will be modified or wear off. On the 
common thoroughfare all classes may 
vide the wheel. The son of the milhon- 
aire can not assert to himself any mo- 
nopoly of the bicvele path. He may ride 
next to the son of a junkman. The fact 
of this mingling of all sorts on a com- 
mon level is helpful toward establishing 
a new order of social sentiment. "`e 
individual, whatever may he his stanu- 
ing or privilege, or want of privilege. 
finds a similar pleasure in treading the 
pedals, and this faet that there is no 
hard and fast limitation must in time 
have its effect. The ownership of a 
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wheel will become much less of a luxury 
than appears now, for even the laborer 
can secure such a horse on instalments, 
or cheaply enough by taking up with 
asecond-hand machine. Then the gen- 
eral use of the wheel—the hundreds of 
thousands of people who are daily 
spinning about—tends to produce a 
harmony that no other influence that 
we know of can produce. 

This much for the social side. On 
the individual, or personal, side the 
effects for improvement mav be even 
more marked. We are infofmed in 
ways that are impressive—especially 
through the complaints of those in the 
trade or business involved—that the 
popular demand for confectionery, jew- 
elry, and showy gewgaws has declined; 
that there is much less liquor, including 
beer. drank and vastly fewer cigars 
smoked; that even the theatres and 
concert saloons suffer from reduced re- 
ceipts: the economic saving in these 
respects running into hundreds of thou- 
sands in a city like New York. Cer- 
tainly here is a phase of the matter of 
high moral importance. 

Then in regard to the healthful ef- 
fect of bicycling, especially in the case 
of women, we could speak at consider- 
able length; and since woman is prob- 
ably more important as a factor in social 
progress and in breaking down the lines 
of difference and separation between 
classes and individuals, so her use of it, 
with improved personal health, will aid 
toward desirable changes in social re- 


lationship. 
——— 


RIGHT AND LEFT-HANDEDNESS. 


THERre has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion latelv jn the scientific press 
with regard to this topie: and the pre- 
vailing opinion that right-handedness 
is merely a matter of training seems to 
he losing ground. Careful observation 
shows that in most children preference 
for the use of one hand appears at a very 
carly age. before there has been time 
even for the parents to show a practical 
interest in the matter or attempt to 
instruct the child with regard to the 
handling of things. 
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We might say this preference may 
uppear in the left-handed as well as the 
right. In some cases where attempts 
have been made to combat the peculiar- 
ity of the use of the left hand the child 
has indicated marked irritation. and 
opposition. 

Dr. Lundie, a writer in Chambers’s 
Magazine, goes to the source of muscu- 
lar impressions, we think, in claiming 
that the brain has to do with movements 
and sensations, and the fact that the 
right hemisphere controls the left side, 
and the left hemisphere the right side, 
must be taken into account in endeavor- 
ing to ascertain the origin of right or 
left-handedness. He draws an analogy 
between the speech function and the 
hand action. He says, for instance, 
that when the power of speech has been 
lost through injury to that part of the 
brain which has to do with its mechan- 
ism, it is possible, if the mental faculties 
are not otherwise damaged, to acquire 
it again in just such a course of training 
and practice as the child passes through 
in learning to speak at first. In such a 
case, the portion of the brain on the 
other side, c@fresponding to Broca’s 
convolution, is capable of taking up the 
work unless the power of speech has 
been lost utterly through injury or de- 
struction of the centres in both hemi- 
spheres. 

Under ordinary circumstances, only 
one side of the organization or one 
hemisphere of the brain is educated, 
the corresponding side in the other 
hemisphere lying, as it were, fallow, so 
that in education, if given to one favor- 
ite side, all the work is done by it. But 
the neglected side, if called by necessity 
to undertake the work. could be trained 
to perform it apparently as satisfactorily 
as the other side had done. 

“So we have two hands, either of 
which may be trained for the perfor- 
mance of delicate movements, yet in 
mosi of us only one has been so trained. 
the other remains comparatively awk- 
ward and inactive unless accident coni- 
pels it to try to take the place of the 
educated hand." The active speech 
centre is on the left side in the case of 
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a great majority of individuals; so the 
active hand centre is there also. Ji 
may be inferred that in the left-handed 
the active speech centre has a sort of 
co-operative relation with the active 
hand centre, and Lundie thinks that , 
this is the case in people generally who 
are left-handed. In other words, right- 
handedness is associated with left- 
brainedness, not only for the compara- 
tively coarse movements of the hand, 
but for the fine adjustments of wind- 
pipe, tongue, lips, ete., the parts which 
are associated with speech. 

ie Lg 

THE CANDIDATES. 

OUR readers always expect to see the 
portraits in the JouRNAL of the people’s 
candidates for President and Vice Pres- 
ident and an estimate of their character. 
Those presented by the St. Louis 
Convention we publish in the August 
number, but we had to close it for the 
press before the work of the Chicago 
convention was announced. We had 
hoped to be able to present them all at 
once in this issue. 

If the National Committees would 
select a few candidates and bring their 
portraits to us before the conventions 
were called, we might be able to throw 
some light on the character of some who 
ought and some who ought not to be 
nominated. A man or woman gets in 
love and brings the picture of the 
favored one to us and then seeks to get 
our sanction to their adaptation to each 
other, in marriage, but we advise ad- 
verscly, sometimes, and receive thanks 
for our skill and frankness later on. 


TO OUR? CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
wil be anaicered in this department. But one 
question at atime, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, tf correspondents shall cxpect ua 
to give them the benefit of an carly consideration. 

Ir You Ust 4 PSEUDONYM on INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


DEFECTIVE Vision.—W. T. H.—The ad- 
vice with regard to “ rest cure" was ex- 
cellent. In cases of weak eyes, defective 
vision, the cause of which appears to be 
obscure, not being ascertained readily 
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by careful examination, the trouble is 
due mainly to debility of the nervous 
system, which has its reflex in the brain 
centres, and therefore the impression 
upon the optic nerves produces the un- 
pleasant symptoms that you have well 
described. Nothing is better than rest 
and a careful hygiene in general. Bright 
light, especially at night, should be 
avoided. Don't smoke or chew tobacco. 
Plenty sleep should be taken; frequently 
bathing the eyes with hot or cold water, 
according to preference, is beneficial. It 
is just possible that there may be some 
kidney complication, but a proper exam- 
ination of the eyes by a specialist would 
reveal that connection. 


ANENT BINDING THE JOURNAL.—The 
change in form of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL made by the recent short-lived 
management will occasion some awk- 
wardness in binding the volume for this 
year. To inquiries made by a few of our 
subscribers who have been in the habit of 
preserving the magazine for years in sub- 
stantial covers, we can only suggest that 
the quarto numbers, March. April, and 
May, can be folded midway of their length 
and fitted to the form of the octavo. A 
eareful bookbinder can fit in the sheets 
so that little inconvenience will be occa- 
sioned in reading the pages. Of course 
we regret the step taken in this regard, 
but it was with a view to rendering the 
magazine more popular and adapting it to 
certain ideas of illustration that were 
then entertained by the editor. 

To many subscribers who write on 
matters of a medical nature it should 
be said that all communications of a per- 
sonal nature in which the writer asks 
for advice should be addressed to the 
Medical Editor. who is competent to give 
information on such matters. 


eee eee 


LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Booxs as publishers ace fit to send ua. 
In these revicos we seek to treat author and mub- 
licher satisfactorily and justly, and abo to fur- 
nish our readers with such information aa shall 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. It ta 
our wish to notice the better class of booka tsauing 
from the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physiolo- 
gical cience. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. 


Nursery ETHICS. By Florence Hull Win- 
terburn. 16mo, pp. 241. New York. 
The Merriam Company. 

Written by a mother with the broad and 
watchful experience of a thoughtful stu- 
dent of domestic and social economies, 
this compact treatise deserves a prom- 
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inent place in the literature of practical 
ethics. One underlying principle that 
furnishes a leading motive to the author 
is that in the training or treatment of 
children at home justice should be the 
living thought and action of the parent. 
The mother or the father, as conditions 
are to-day in the average home, is respon- 
sible for most of the evil that evolves in 
the growth of children and youth. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has said a good many 
things in his philosophical way that are 
duplicated in “ Nursery Ethics," but this 
book has a practical and wholesome man- 
ner of speech that makes it more service- 
able to the parent than the English mor- 
alist’s discussions. The points made in re- 
gard to the treatment of children who 
show a special individuality or bent are 
excellent, and we should be glad to have 
every mother and father in the commu- 
nity read the chapters bearing on this im- 
portant topic. So many children are de- 
frauded of their rightful future by in- 
judicious or arbitrary management that 
we wonder at the large average of suc- 
cessful workers in the field of life. This, 
however, is probably due to the fact that 
most of these successful ones get out of 
the home circle early. The book is com- 
mended most cordially. 


CRr4INAL SocroLooyY. By Enrico Ferri, 
Professor of Criminal Law, Deputy in 
the Italian Parliament, etc. 12mo, pp. 
284. D. Appleton & Co., dew York. 


A book of marked usefulness in the 
study of modern society. While its ap- 
pearance may not be deemed of special 
significance, its truths and principles nev- 
ertheless have a general application to 
the society of every modern nation that 
is called civilized. No matter what the 
race, similar factors enter into crime, 
so far as the human constitution is con- 
cerned; the mentality is similar that 
breeds an offence against order and law. 
The sources of Signor Ferri’s data are 
such as these: The Report of the Gov- 
ernment Committee appointed to inquire 
into the treatment of habitual drunk- 
ards, Report of committee of inquiry as 
to best menns of identifying habitual 
criminals, Reviews of the English crim- 
inal returns, Reports of committees ap- 
pointed to inquire into the administra- 
tions of prisons, and the best methods of 
dealing with habitual offenders, vagrants, 
etc. Of course, measures of this kind 
on the part of the government show 
the urgency of the status as regards the 
morale of the community. From one 
point of view crime seems to be on the in- 
erease. nnd yet, from another point of 
view, there appears to be a flattering de- 
crease. Nevertheless, when the com- 
munitv at large is confronted with the 
necessity of strengthening its defences 
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against the roughs and villains, whose 
&cts in violation of law fill pages of the 
daily newspaper, a book of this kind is 
valuable, because of its attempt to show 
the positive sources of crime and vice. 

Chapter Three of the book is devoted 
to practical reforms, and is fertile in its 
suggestions of methods for the improve- 
ment of the public morality as well as 
in its plans for the improvement of penal 
systems. 

Signor Ferri is the true scientist in his 
maintenance of the view that the best 
course for the suppression of crime is 
that of its prevention, setting on foot 
such measures as will bring about a bet- 
ter moral status. Mere punishment, or a 
system of penal treatment that offers, so 
to speak, measures of a retaliatory nat- 
ure, will not bring about the effect de- 
sired. The criminal and penitentiary 
systems of the day are of that nature, 
and they are altogether incompatible 
with the needs of society. A scientific 
view of the whole matter is that a system 
to be reformatory must be social, pre- 
ventive, and suppressive in its charac- 
teristics. 


UNCLE Sam ON PHRENOLOGY. Soon to be 
published by the Fowler & Wells Co. 
Paper, 50 cts. 

This work, now in the reviser's hands, 
is very little known to the reading public. 

Even those interested actively in phreno- 
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logical work know little or nothing about 
it, and still it is one of the best books 
that has been written for general reading. 
There is a brightness and life in the de- 
scriptions and illustrations rarely found 
in the literature relating to the subject. 
The style is clear and symmetrical, at 
times rising to the plane of eloquence and 
melody. Some descriptions relating to 
the activity of this or that faculty are 
unsurpassed for clearness of analysis and 
happy application. 

It was a good thought when the sug- 
gestion came to revise the book and offer 
it to the public. As introductory to the 
more careful study of phrenological sci- 
ence we cannot name a more impressive 
and interesting manual. We are sure 
that the reader who takes it up will won- 
der that “ Uncle Sam "' had not been long 
ago in the forefront of books catalogued 
in the phrenological series available to 
the public. 


The Phrenological Business Chart, ar- 
ranged by Joseph O. Jones, South Bend, 
Ind., is in the main a pretty good device 
for the use of examiners. The scheme of 
designs or mappings of sections of the 
head setting off the groups, while by no 
means new, is convenient to the ordinary 
applicant for advice. Such a chart must 
prove of decided value, especially when 
ued in connection with a proper text- 
book. 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


Prof. G. G. Brown, Class of 1892, has 
been very successful in many of the Mich- 
igan towns he visited. The Marion 
(Mich.) Despatch said: “ His Lecture to 
men on Sunday was highly beneficial and 
ought to have been listened to by every 
man in the commnnity. There is no 
doubt that Prof. Brown has a thorough 
knowledge of phrenology.” 


J. R. Shake, 27 Wisconsin St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., Class of 1892, has not done very 
much in lines phrenological since his 
graduation, but hopes to do more in the 
future. Iu 2 recent letter he expressed 
his approval of the return of the JOURNAL 
to old form. 


Owen H. Williams continues his suc- 
cessful canvass of “ Heads and Faces." He 
is now in Rochester, N, Y., urging the at- 
tention of the educated men of that city 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Much 
satisfaction is felt at return to old form. 


Miss Edna I. Seeley, Class of 1894. is 
now at Long Branch, N. J. Much rain 
during tbe latter part of June and early 
part of July hurt business somewhat, but 
the outlook is bright and she hopes to 
be quite busy during July and August. 
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“ PHRENOLOGY VERIFIED." 


A most striking example of the truth 
of phrenology came under my observa- 
tion, and also shows how men differ in 
their physical make-up. I was present at 
a game of ball between Volant, Pa., and 
Slippery Rock, Pa., clubs. (I give the 
names of clubs so that any person doubt- 
ing this can find out the truth of the 
statement by writing to the manager of 
either club.) Two men were running after 
the same ball, when they collided, and one 
was knocked down and rendered uncon- 
scious for perhaps three minutes, but be- 
fore the doctor finally got him on his feet 
he was practically helpless for at least 
half an hour. He was a large man, but 
the organ of Vitativeness was only full. 
Again, an umpire was hit with a foul ball 
upon tlie temple and knocked completely 
off his feet. but he was up again before 
any one could get to him, and he finished 
umpiring the game in a very cool-headed 
manner. I afterward noticed an enor- 
mous development of Vitativeness in his 
ease. I consider these very striking proofs 
of phrenology. 

TxoMAS CoLLINS, Volant, Pa. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1894, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


aT 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE ot the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH is $1.00 a year, 
payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form ot 
Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All Post- 
masters are required to Register Letters whenever 
requested to do sq. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred ; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, aud should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of Post odes address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the fist of the 
preceding month. 


. LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
"and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Cosmopolitan for July contains A Curi- 
ous Race of Arctic Highlanders, Evolution 
of the Spaniard (quite appropriate at this 
time of the Cuban difficulties), Great Ora- 
tors and the Lyceum, by a man who has 
had considerable experience in exploiting 
them; The Coming Race, The Preserva- 
tion of Wild Animals, etc. Illustrated. 
Published at Irvington, New York. 


Harper's Weekly.—Current numbers at 
the present time have much to say in lines 
political; criticise the measures of both 
parties in their struggle for supremacy. 
A sketch of Mr. Balfour, the right honor- 
able Unionist, is a fair characterization of 
an active, cultivated, and strong figure in 
British politics. New York. 

Scientific American.—The old weekly, so 
very well known to American industrial 
interest, reviews the field of invention and 
pleases the average readers by its brief 
comments upon what is more conspicu- 
ous. Munn & Co., New York. 
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Appletou's Popular Science Monthly for 
July has an article by D. A. Wells on Prin- 
ciples of Taxation, and others that are 
notable, including The Genius and His 
Environment, Suggestion in Therapeutics 
(comments that aceord with the observa- 
tion of the liberal physician as well as 
hypnotist); Sociology in Ethical Educa- 
tion; Massage in Sprains and Disloca- 
tions; a Sketch of Jacob Moleschott, and 
sonie very good statements in a letter en- 
titled Character Building and the Envi- 
ronment, 


We infer from certain remarks by the 
editor that the reason for the suppression 
of the June number was Mr. Spencer's 
article on The Metric System. It cannot 
be denied that Mr. Spencer made some 
very good points in his objections to the 
introduction of that system into England. 
Why the number should have been with- 
drawn from circulation on that account 
is a mystery to us, D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 

Homiletic Review for July.—Its review 
section has a good article by Dawson, il- 
lustrative of the Biblical Account of the 
Deluge; also Responsibility for Error of 
Opinion. The other sections are well 
filled with material of use to the minis- 
terial office. 


Review of Rerietics for July.—The promi- 
nent feature is a sketch of William Mc- 
Kinley, the Republican candidate for 
President, with portraits and illustra- 
tions. Conventions, Candidates, and Plat- 
forms receive much editorial attention, 
so does the Currency Question, while the 
Record of Current Events is a full digest 
of what has occurred during the past 
month or so. Summer tourists and sum- 
mer loiterers in field or by the water-side 
receive some consideration. Albert Shaw, 
editor. New York. 


The Critic.—Current numbers contain- 
ing the usual reviews of literature and art. 
Always appropriate to the uses of the 
book collector. New York. 

Delineator.—Summer number is replete 
with suggestions of costumes, devices, 
and caprices. Well illustrated. Butter- 
ick Publishing Co, London and New 
York. 


m 


American ^ Medico-Surgical Bulletin.— 
Weekly.—Current digest of movements 
and consummations in the fields of medi- 
cine and surgery. There is a youthful 
spirit about the management which is 
pleasant. A vigorous protest against 
“old fogyism " and manipulations of pol- 
itics as interfering with hospital manage- 
ment must please the regular practitioner. 
One feature which is notable is the dis- 
position to get out of the rut of control 
exercised over the management by adver- 
tisers in medical journals. 


The American Medical Journal for July 
has a capital article, by Adolphus, on The 
Management of Children in the Summer 
Time. It deserves a very wide reading. 
There are some points in the announce- 
ment of the American Medical College of 
St. Louis that could serve as a model for 
the circulars of other institutions besides 
medical. St. Louis, Mo. 


In the issue of July 4th of The Journal 
of the American Medical Association very 
full space is given for discussion of se- 
rum-therapy in diphtheria. The discus- 
sion was provoked in the main by Dr. 
Lee's article on the fallacies of anti-tox- 
ine treatment. 

Lippincott’s for July appropriately 
marks the decadence of modern Russian 
literature. Contains also Pennsylvania 
and Her Public Men; My Rural Experi- 
ences; the Southern Idea; and Yankee 
Doodle, which is consonant with the sea- 
son. Philadelphia. 


In Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
July the series relating to the Lee family 
is continued, this instalment being de- 
voted to the distinguished Gen. Robt. E. 
Lee; Colonial Homes in Virginia fittingly 
follows. Scholarly men who have trav- 
elled in Europe will be pleased with the 
sketch of the University of Heidelberg. 
In Manx Land, A Visit to the Lick Ob- 
servatory, and Art in the Ballet are other 
features. New York. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, by L. 
N. and J. A. Fowler. A convenient little 
pocket volume, giving in concise language 
a definition of the phrenological organs 
nnd of all anatomical names connected 
with the brain and skull. There are also 
directions for finding the different ór- 
gans. The book contains much informa- 
tion in a small space, and every student 
should have one. Price, 15 cts. 


REPORT OF THE CENTENARY OF PHRENOL- 
oGy, held in London, March, 1896. Pres- 
ident, L. N. Fowler. 

This book of 100 pages contains an ac- 
count of the three days’ proceedings of 
the celebration, gives the principal ad- 
dresses delivered at the meetings, extracts 
from the press and from letters from ab- 
sent and distant friends and well-wishers 
22 illustrations. Price. 25 cts. 
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Just received from London LECTURES 
ON PHRENOLOGY, by L. N. Fowler. The 
titles of the lectures are as follows: Ob- 
jections to Phrenology; Perfection of 
Character; Talents: Hid, Buried, and 
Lost; Our Doys and Girls; Self-made 
Men; Utility of Phrenology; Moral Laws, 
Duties and Obligations of Man; Tempera- 
ments; Formation of Character; The 
Coming Man; How to Live; or, Temper- 
ance in a Nutshell. Price, 50 cts. 

Many are the words of approval of the 
Student's Set that we receive, the follow- 
ing, from Neenah, Wis., being one of 
them: 

" I cannot refrain from expressing the 
hearty gratification received from the pe- 
rusal of these books. "Three years ago 
I received a copy of ‘Heads and Faces, 
and from that time to this phrenology 
has been my theme. It would be the 
height of my ambition to attend the 
American Institute of Phrenology the 
coming season, but unless I can bring 
about certain measures, this will be im- 
possible." C. A. B. 

The Student's Set is invaluable not only 
to those preparing to take a course at the 
Institute, but to nien and women in all 
the walks of life. Ability to understand 
rightly the character and motives of 
those with whom we associate is of in- 
estimable benefit, and the reading of 
these books will be found very useful. 

For advertisement of this set see an- 
other page. We now include a year's 
subscription to the JOURNAL with the 
other books and bust. Price, $10.00, by 
express. 

The Manifesto, Canterbury, N. H., has 
to say of the June JoURNAL: 

* After the publishing of the three un- 
wieldy quarto numbers for March, April, 
and May, the octavo size is resumed for 
June, and may it never change again. 
Vol. CI. is a hybrid. But who can live 
and enjoy life—psychical, physical, so- 
cial, and intellectual — without this 
monthly visitor? " 

New Crusade.—Fifty cents per year. 
Wood-Allen Pub. Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.— 
July number maintains its high standard. 
It contains an able article on “ Heredity,” 
by Louise C. Purington, M.D., and an- 
other of Mrs. J. H. Kellogg's helpful pa- 
pers, " Teaching Children Self-Control." 
The White Cross and White Shield depart- 
ments have an extract from a very for- 
cible sermon by the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones on “ No Sex in Crime." 

This suffices to indicate the valuable 
character of this little magazine, It deala 
with questions diseussed by no other pe- 
riodical, and does so in the most delicate 
and practical manner. 

The last thing written by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, only a few days before 
her death, was a loving acknowledgment 
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to the public for fond remembrances and 
tokens of esteem, on her eighty-fifth 
birthday, which she sent to The Ladies' 
Home Journal, which will soon publish it 
in fac-simile. It reflects the beautiful nat- 
ure of the gifted authoress, and by her 
death has become her last message to the 
American public. 

The special attention of the readers of 
the JOURNAL is called to the new book, 
“Uncle Sam on Phrenology,” soon to be 
published. This work, evidently written 
by a student who understood the prac- 
tical application of phrenology to every- 
day life, and revised by the veteran phre- 
nologist, Nelson Sizer, should meet with 
a ready sale. It is ahead of anything of 
the kind ever published. Will contain 
about two hundred pages, offered at the 
nominal sum of fifty cents, post-paid. 
See advertisement in another column. 

The series published under the head of 
“Human Nature Library” comprise short, 
practical essays on phrenology in its dif- 
ferent phases. See advertisement in an- 
other column. 


one to announce the opening of the ‘* 1896 
Session of the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy.’’ So the years pass on with its ever swell- 
ing list of graduates, so far over six hundred 
in number. These from all the walks of life: 
Ministers, Lawyers, Physicians, Teachers, Art- 
iste, Merchants, and Mechanics. Many express- 
ing the wonderful benefite derived therefrom; 
their powers being often more than doubled in 
their own particular calling. See advertisement 


Chafing and 
Prickly Heat 


are in most cases caused by 
the corrosive action of acid 


Perspiration 


and are often aggravated by 
friction of the clothing with 
the skin. Relief may be ob- 
tained quickly by using 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Try this! 
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A BOOK OF YALUE TO THE PHRENOLOGIST. 


Anatomical Studies upon Brains of Criminals, 
A contribution to Anthropology, Medicine, 
Jurisprudence, and Psychology. By Moriz 
Benedikt. Translated from the German by Dr. 
E. P. Fowler. Contains many illustrations of 
brains of various classes of criminals. 185 pages. 
Large octavo. Cloth, 60 cents. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Vol. I. of Sketches of Phrenological Biography; 
The Life of Dr. Francis Joseph Gall, discoverer 
and founder of phrenology ; and Dr. Spurzheim, 
his pupil and successor. Illustrated. By Charlotte 
Fowler Wells. Paper, so cents. 

Report of International Centenary of Phrenology, 
held in London, March, 1896. Price, 25 cents. 

Dr. Gall's Phrenological Theories Founded upon 
the Anatomy and Physiclogy of the Brain and the 
Form of the Skull; with the critical strictures of 
C. F. Hufeland, M.D Price, 25 cents. 

The Life of Dr. FrancisJoseph Gall,the founder of 
phrenology. With upwards of twenty illustrations, 
portraits, etc. By Jessie A. Fowler. Price, 25 cents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


27 East 21st Street, New York. 


What are you best fitted for? 


Artist, r 
Machinist, | 
Business Man, . 
Teacher, | 
e Preacher, J 
etc., etc. 


*.. We can tell you. 
Fowler & Wells Co., *' Sast 2 ue Street, 


TIMELY BOOKS. 


VACATION TIME. With Hints on Sum- 
mer Living. by H.S. Drayton, M.D. 
25 cents. 3 


THE BATH. Its History and Uses in 
Health and Disease. By Dr. R. T. TRALL. 
25 cents. 


THE DIET QUESTION. By Dr. S. W. 
Dopns. 25 cents. 

ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES. 
By ALFRED SMEE. 15 cents. 


FRUITS AND HOW TO USE THEM, 
By Mrs. H. M. PooLE. Paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, $1.00. 


FRUITS AND FARINACEA, With notes 
by Dr. Tratt, Cloth, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


27 East 21st Street, New York. 


SO ADVERTISEMENTS . 


A NEW BOOK. 


UNCLE SAM'S LETTERS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


200 Pages. Paper, 50 Cents. 


BRIGHT! ATTRACTIVE! INTERESTING! 


Chapters containing: Way and Manner—The Whence and What of Phrenology— 
How Phrenology Gets Along Here—Beginning to Begin—Pairing. and the Half of a Story 
Parentage, and the Other Half of that Story—Home—Surrounding Affections—Breakfast, 
Dinner, Supper—Tool-tact—The Getter—Take Care—Keep Close—l, Myself—A Sort of 
Self-regulator—The Dictator of Duty—The Pillar of Strength—The Individualizer— 
A File of Fine Fellows—Order There, Order!—The Accountant—The Register of Deeds 
—Whither and Where—The Timepiece—Musical—The Master of Sports—A Bird's-eye 
View—A Sharp One—The Greatest of the Graces—Respect, Veneration, Worship— 
One Like Another—Belief, Faith—A Cheerer—Nothing but Words—Onward, Still Onward, 
Evermore —Reasons Why Phrenology is True—Size of the Head—Our Great Men—Fat, 
Blood, Fibre, Nerve—Temperament — Something New—Advantages of Phrenology— 
Conclusion, 


Written in a clear and symmetrical style, at times rising to the plane of eloquence, 
and melody. Is one of the best books for general reading. There is a brightness and 
life in the descriptions and illustrations rarely found in the literature relating to the subject. 
Some descriptions of the faculties are unsurpassed. No more impressive and interesting 
manual can be named as an introductory book to the more careful study of the subject. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS NOW. AGENTS WANTED. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, - 27 East 21st Street, New York. 


“[Jestward the Star of 
Empire Takes its [jJay!”’ 


SECOND COMING OF THE LORD 
And the writings of Bmanuel Swedenborg explained 
in Scepticism and Divine Revelation. 


By JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 


, A notable work in which are fully considered, in the 
light of Swedenborg's writings, the first chapter of 
Genesis -the Creation of Man and Woman, the Garden 
of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, the Ark, etc.— 


Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritualism, the Doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem now descending from God out 
of heaven, the Incarnation, the Divine Trinity, a True 

h h | i i Em arteria y à ane Kec oue World and tbe 
on oming of the Lord, the Resurrection, the 
T e p reno 0g ca Magaz ne eg DA inan and Gentiles in the Other Life, the 
ew Jerusalem—the Church of the future aud the 
of the (est, but of world-wide repute, | 270w? of all Churches. 
AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY 
By the same author calls attention to the Wonderful 


Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord to this 
50c. PER YEAR. SINGLE COPY, 5c. New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 
The two works in one ser volume, by mail, 20 
e 


cents. or, including Swedenborg's HEAVEN AND 
HELL (paper), so cents. 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, Address Manager of the 
PRor. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST. American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, 
1018 MARKET STREET, 20 Cooper Union, New York, N, Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the Pacific States 
or all FOWLER & WELLS' Publications. 
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“How can I learn Phrenology?” 


“I desire to be able to understand strangers at 
sight as a means of success in business and as a 


source of interest and pleasure.” , : 1 


In responding to such questions we advise the 
perusal of the best text books on Phrenology, 


such as are embodied in the. , : : 


«STUDENT'S SET," complete by express for $10.00 


Brain and Mind; or, Mental Science Con- | The Phrenological Bust, showing the 
sidered in Accordance with the Principles of location of each of the Organs. Large size. $1.00 
Fhrenolo and = Relation. ue Modern ps si- N Physi : 
ology. Illustrated. By H. S. Drayton, A.M. ew ysiognomy ; or, Signs of Char- 
M.B.. and Jas. McNiat, A.M., $1 so. acter, as manifested through temperament and 

"P external iorms, and especially inthe “ Human 

The Temperaments; or, Varieties of Face Divine." With more than one thousand 
Physical Constitution in Man, considered in their illustrations. 95.00. 
relation to Mental Character and Practical Affairs 5 
of Life, by D. H. Jacques, M.D. With an Intro- | Choice of Pursuits; or, What to. Do and 


duction by H. S Drayton, A.M., editor of the Why. Describing seventy-five trades and pro- 
Phrenological Journal. 1so Illustrations. Cloth, icsione and tbe" temperaments and alenta ses 
$1. so. quired for each. Also. how to educate on phren- 


ological principles—each man for his proper work ; 
How to Read Character. A New Illus- together with portraits and biographies of many 
trated Handbook of Phrenology and Physiog- successful thinkers and workers, $2.00. 
nowy, for students and examiners, with a Chart ~ : 
for recording the sizes of the different organs of | Constitution of Man; Considered in Re- 


the brain in the delineation of character; with lation to external objects. The only authorized 
upward of one hundred and seventy engravings, American edition. ith twenty engravings and 
$1.25. a portrait of the author. $1.25. 


Popular Physiology. A Familiar Expo. | Heads and Faces and How to Study 
sition of the Structures, Functions and Relation« Tuem. A Manual of Phrenology and Physiog- 
of the Human System and the preservation of nomy forthe People. By Nrsow Sizer and H. S. 
health. $1.oo. Drayton. Oct., paper, 4oc. 


This list is commended to persons who desire to 
secure a knowledge of the subject by . 


Private Study at Home 


as well as to those who propose later on to attend 


the Institute, the annual sessions of which open 
on the first Tuesday of September, and persons at 
a distance desiring full information on the subject 
may inclose ten cents in stamps or coin and ask 
for a pamphlet entitled “ Phrenology in Actual 
Life," which explains fully the Institute matters. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, 27 EAST 21ST STREET, NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


J Doy $ CHAIN GRAPHITE | 
Ir is the best lubricant for chain and sprockets 
| known. Mention PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL i 
1) and send 10 cents for a sample stick. 0 
< JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,.,. 
l JERSEY CITY, N. T- ti 


SSCS SS SS Saat K 
We treat all diseases, 


CURING BY HYGIENE ius ana chrome 


wan hygienic agents; no medicines. Twenty- -five years 

of practice have made us familiar with these diseases, 
and we treat them successfully. Diseases of women a 
specialty, also diseases of the digestive organs. 


Patients received into our house. Send for circular. 
Susanna W. Dopps, M.D. Mary Dopps, M.D. 


2826 Washington Avenue, St. Lonis, Mo. 


Prof, A. T. Reinhold's Institute of 
WaATER OUR E. 


'The only rational treatment of all chronic diseases. 
KNkiPP's METHOD OF HypRoPATHY, 
60 Lexington Ave., cor. 25th St., New York City- 


For circular or other information, apply to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, NEW YORK. 


TEMPERAMENTAL ADAPTATION IN MABBIAGE 


Has been discussed by physiologists for a century 
only to quarrel among themselves, Did you ever 
think it might depend npon mental adaptation and 
be easily deduced from that? Read valuable chap- 
ter on this subject In Matrimonial Adaptation, a copy 
of which will be malled you on receipt of 80 cents. 


Bound in cloth, gold title, 50 cents, tter yet, send 
us 50 cts. or 31.00 for three copies of either, sell two 
of them, and have ONE COPY FREE. Address 


SHULL BROTHERS, P. O. Box 878, OSBORN, OHIO. 


+ 


Scientific American 
Agenoy for 


| ie Wiad iba ! ü 


oe L mp mp 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRIOCHTS, eto. 
v uurmarion and free Handbook write to 
INN & CO, 36] BnoApwaY, New Yont. 

ont st Aes for se aring patents in America, 
Every patent taken out by usta brought before 
the publio by a notice given froo of charge in the 


Scientific American 


larg sst etre ulation of any D ntifle paper in tha 
world, Aendidly illustrated, No jutellijent 
mau shou 4 be without I, Weekly, S 00 A 
rear; $1.50 six months Address, MUNN & co, 


Yoormusgns, 361 Brand wu, New York City, 


LAarr Agents Wanted 
to sell the Petit Patent 
Electric Womb Battery 
;— Woman's best friend, Sim- 
TT? ak ple safe andgivesimmediate 
relief. Sealed circular free, 

Pout Pat. Electric Battery Co, 3t. Louls, Mo. 


ii» Google 


DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
mahsage within the reach of 
all. 

Massage is the coming trent- 
ment for all those. common 
functional troubles like dys- 
pepsin, constipation, jaundice, 
jiliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anemia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and of exercise 
possible, 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased g rrowth, exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to dey elop most of ‘the 500 muscles of the 

ody by the Koller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weaken 
organ can be restored, 


No.1. Six large wheels (156 in. diameter), wide buff" 
ers; cross pieces locust; rosewood or black-walnu! 
iy oy all highly polished and finished ; with book: 


No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 


walnut or ebony: elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles, with instructions, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


Ghorthand i Tupeuriting 


For LITERARY WORKERS 


TYPEWRITING,toplease 
the editor and compositor, 
and withal—to be iu touch 
with the times, 


SHORTHAND, to keep 
pace with the "fine frenz 
of composition, and so ín- 
crease the literary output, 


“ Practical Ty THE cio uod In- 
struction in Practical rthand,'' 
by BATES Torrey, are Eo Agra 
for self-instruction, either by the literary 
expert or the novice. 


Price, each, $1.50, post-paid. For examination, $1 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St., New York. 


Time-saving, 
Self-teaching 
Hand-book of Phonography. 


MAILED FOR TEN CENTS. 
ADDRESS 


GEO. W. BROWER, 82 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
ADDRESS ON JMPROVING THE 


EM E MI OF Y 


MEMOAY LIBRARY 242 BROADWAY New YORE 


wx wx 
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WILHIDE'S EXHALER. 


It is Simple, Sclentific, 
Safe, Sure. 


Only costs one visit to the Doctor, 
and lasts a lifetime. 


Time and experience have proved Breathing Tubes to be valuable in the preservation. of health and cure ot 
diseases, and we confidently offer the Wilhide Exhaler as the perfection of all the improvements. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE EXHALER. 


1. "" [t is almost an instantaneous cure of common 
colds.” 

2. ‘It aids digestion and gives me an appetite” 

3. " It relieves me of mental and physical weariness 
from close study and indoor work" 

4. “ It beats medicines for giving sweet, refreshing 
sleep.” 

5. ' It is the best tonic" 

6. '' Can do uo hurt and always does good'' 

7. " It increased my chest two inches ina few months 
and I am a healthier man.'' 


J. M. Buckley, D.D., of New York, Editor of the 
Christian Advocate, says: '' To this Instrument I owe 
more than all medícines or outdoor exercise, and were 
I compelled to choose between the use of the tube for 
one and a half hoursa day, and all other exercises and 
medicines without it, for the removal of pulmonary 
disease, experience and observation would: lead me 
to prefer the tube." 


ar Agents Wanted. PRICE, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York 


THE NEXT ANNUAL SESSION —Z24x". 
OF THE 


è American Institute of Phrenology 


Will begin on the first Tuesday in September. If you think it 
would be of service to you to be an accurate judge of human 
character, send to us for pamphlet "Phrenology as an Art.” 
This contains addresses to the Institute and other valuable matter 
and a photograph of last year's class of about forty cultured men 
and women. It will show you what manner of people are inter- 
ested in this subject. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 21st Street, New York 


All you have guessed about 


WE PAY life insurance may be wrong. 
POSTACE If you wish to know the 


truth. send for “How and 
Why," issued by the PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
` FREE TO F.AM. Fine 
pooted nazani bom. 
ng a ge ol neee » 4s to attend the Conventi - 
Masons at work: alsolarge | "ESET by Prof A Men Le A. Vaught 


all the Masonic books and -- 


goods — bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agenta. THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
BUSINESS CHART. 


Chicago Institute of Phrenology. 


Inter-Ocean Bullding, Cor. Madison & Dearborn Sta. 


Private iustruction is given at the Institute during the entire year 

Phrenology teaches us that each individual is a law unto him or 
herself, and therefore should be taught according to his or her own 
inherent onganization. This we do in the Institute, and is one of the 
reasons why we have such remarkable success with our students. It 
is much more successful than class instruction, We have reason to 
expecta very large class for the Fall Term which will begin on 
Tuesday, Keptember Sth, Students should be here by the first 


Beware of spurious 
works REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 731 
Broadway, New York. 


THE WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


Is the place where permanent cures are made of all 

forms of disease, Rates reasonable, A Christian fam- 

ily home. Address | 
F. WILSON HURD, M.D., Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa, 


Folded like à city map. You will like it. 
Sent on receipt of six cents, 


ORVILLE JONES, 
South Bend, Inada. 
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BOOHS FOR ALL. 


FOR THE STUDENT 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Some accounts of the Life and Labors of Dr. 
Francois Joseph Gall and his disciple Dr. 
John Gaspar Spurzheim. By CHARLOTTE 
FowrER WELLS. (Just Published.) Paper, 
$0 cents, 

Being Vol. I. of the Sketches of Phrenological 


Biography. " 


The Temperaments, or Varieties of Physical 
Constitution in Man considered in their rela- 
tion to mental character, and practical affairs 
of life. By D. H. JAcQUEs. Cloth, $1. 50. 

The only work on the subject published. Treated in 


a most comprehensive, clear, and forcible manner, and 
should be read by every student of human nature. 


FOR THE MERCHANT. 


How to Keep a Store, embodying the conclu- 
sions of thirty years! experience in merchan- 
dising. By S. H. Terry. Cloth, $1.50. 


A trade paper said of this: ‘ While other treatises 
have been general rather than specific, this one goes 
straight to the mark." Another says: "Worth ten 
times its cost." “ To every merchant, from the city to 
the cross-roads, its contents are worth years of ex- 
perience.” Invaluable to merchants. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


The Science of Mind, Applied to Teaching. By 
N. J. HorFFMAN. $1.50. 


Includes methods of instruction and management. 
The principles preseuted have been practically applied 
by the author, who for many years has been connected 
with a large collegiate institute. 


How to Teach, according to Temperament and 
Mental Development ; or, Phrenology in the 
School-room and the Family. By NELSON 
Sizer. Cloth, $1.50. 


Will aid in properly guiding and controlling children. 
Valuable to the teacher. Well recommended by the 
press. 


FOR THE CLERGYMAN. 


The ** Emphatic Diaglott," | By Benj. WILSON, 
Cloth, $3.00. 


Containing the origina! Greek Text of the New 
Testament, with an interlineary word-for-word En- 
glish translation. A new emphatic version based on the 
interlineary translation, on the readings of the Vatican 
MS. (No. 1209 in the Vatican Library) ; together with 
illustrative and explanatory foot-notes, and a copious 
selection of references, with an able alphabetical index. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 21st Street, New York. 


THE TEMPERAMENTS: 


OR, THE 


Varieties of Physical Constitution in Man 
By D. H. JACQUES, M.D., 


With an Introduction by H. S. DRAYTON, M.D., Editor of the ** Phrenological Journal.'' 


350 pages, nearly 150 Illustrations. 


This is the onl 


their bearings, and the Relation of 


work on the subject, and it shows the Physiological and the Pathological conditions in all 
emperament to Character, Marriage, Occupation, 


ucation and Train. 


ing of Children, Heredity, etc., all Illustrated with Portraits from Life, To show something of the compre- 


hensiveness of the work we publish the following from 


THE TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
The Human Body and its Functions—such outlines of Anatomy and Physiology as seem necessary to the 


right understanding of the Temperamen:s. 


A General View of the Lemperaments—Causes—Ancient and 


odern theories and classifications — The Brain as a Temperamental Element. The Pathological view—The 
enerally received classification of Medical and Physiological writers, in which four Temperaments (the 
nguine, the Lymphatic, the Bilious, and the Nervous) are recognized, is fully explained, each Temperament 
somewhat minutely described. The Anatomical or Rational Classification—The three Temperaments (Motive, 
Vital and Mental) fully described and illustrated, with their Causes, Characteristics, means of Culture, Coun- 


teraciive and Restrainin 
etc., with Illustrations, 


agencies, etc. ; also the Compound Temperaments, Motive-Vital, Motive-Mental, 
emperament and Configuration—A complete and detailed exposition of the relations 


between temperamental conditions and the form of the head, features of tlie face, and general configuration 
of the body. Temperament and Color—The Blonde and Brunette elements. Changes of Temperament— 
External Influences from natural growth, climate, age, bodily habits, mental agencies, direct culture, etc. 


The subject is one which is easily understood, and therefore all students of Human Nateare 


should procure this book. 


Postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.50. 


Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East 21st Street, New York. 


[S MAN ALONE IMMORTAL? 


Where Is My Dog? 


By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, 
A Handsome 12mo. vol. 200 pages, bound in extra Cloth, Price $1.00 


This book should be read by everyone. Its primary object is to call attention 
to the lower animals—out of which attention kindliness of treatment of them is 
sure to come. No one who has the power of ioving—and has not everyone this 
power to some extent?—has ever attentively studied the lower animals and 
afterwards been unkind to them. There is need of legislation for the prevention 


of cruelty to animals. 
this book inspires. 


There is more need of the attentive study of them which 


Staring one in the face in every sentence of the book are two questions: 1. 7s 


Man Immortal ? 


style of the book is fascinating. 


2. Js the Lower Animal Immortal? These questions are 
handled in a remarkably clean, scientific and philosophical manner. 
There is heart in the whole work. 


The -literary 
Said a lady: 


“I picked the book up with a curiosity, thinking that I would throw it down in a 
moment, But I read on, and on, and could not rest until I had finished it. 

. Mr. Adams certainly focused a flood of light upon the question of the im- 
mortality of sentient beings. Read the book! 


Some letters relating to “Where Is My Dog?” 


From Eugene Field: 


To rus Rev. C J. Abas: 


Sir: Ihave read with tender interest your book 
entitled, "Where is my Dog? " and 1 want to ask 
you whether you ever found the fox terrier you lost 
just before you wrote that book? I have a fox 
terrier, Jessie, and I have spent a great deal of 
money in rewards” for her, for she has been 

“lost” a good many times. She has a soul, lam 
sending you herewith a little tale I recently printed 
in the Mews Record. It may please you; I hope so, 
I really feel under deep obligations to you for your 
true, forceful words in behalf of man's best friend, 
the dog. 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE FIELD. 


Chicago, March znd, 1893. 


From Dr. 


Pittsburgh. Pa., March rih, 1322. 


Worcross: 


To THe Rev. Cuas. J. Apams. 
My Dear Sir: 


Jt is said that all the babies cried when John 
Calvin got into heaven, and have spent most of the 
time since hazing him for the way he slandered 
them while he was here. You will have all the 
dogs on your side when yau get there for the way 
in whicn you have set forth their rudimental hu- 
manities in your book. It may give you considera- 
ble standing among the angels, also, for 1 have 
always thought of them as interested, much like 
the children, in dogs. 


But I observe that their reflections are all about 
“Your Side " of things. Let me say I enjoyed the 
book. It is well written, shows great observational 
faculty and good literary skill and taste. 


Yours very truly, 
ALLEN H. NORCROSS. 


Sent by mail post paid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


From Hiram Howard: 


Providence, R. I., March 23d, 1893. 
To the Rev, Cuas, J. ADAMS, 
Rondout-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
My Dear Sir : 
have been reading your charming book en- 
titled, " Where is My Dog?" and can not resist the 
inclination to express to you the gratification I ex- 

rienced in its perusal, I have always been a 
over of man's most faithful friend, and havin 
sustained a bereavement last year in the death o 
an affectionate little English pug, which had been 
my constant friend and companion for twelve 
years. your words touched me deeply, 

Let me say, that, if your book is not already con- 
sidered a classic in the literature pertaining to that 
most magnanimous of God's creatures, the dog, it 
ought speedily to take that rank, and I want to 
thank you most heartily for the pleasure that the 
reading of ** Wnere is My Doc?" bas afforded me. 

Very truly yours, 
HIRAM HOWARD. 


From Phebe A Hanaford. 
Asbury Park, N. J., Sep. 13, 1893. 

At the library table, inthe hammock, by theeve- 
ning lamp and on the cool piazza near where the 
sea-breeze bowed the autumn golden-rod, I have 
read its pages,charmed with the style, pleased with 
the statements, interested in the lacis, convinced 
by thelogic, contented with the philosophy, and 
adding an emphatic '* No" to the question on its 
cover; ‘Is Man alone Immortal?" 

Its smooth sentences,with literary polish and fin- 
ish, make it a delight te move along its pages. The 
facts and illustrative anecdotes waken interest and 
keep alive that interest from commencement to 
close, A book fully in line with the best work 
of the writers on dumb animals and kindness to 
them, and it should take a place beside “Black 
Beauty" in the library of evcry home where there 


are domestic pets. 
PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


Address 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Go gle 


NEW REVISED ENLARGED EDITION. 


DEL SARTEAN PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Containing the principles of the Del Sartean Philosophy, Illustrated, by Carrica Le Favre; popular edition. 
25C. Extra Edition, fine cloth with portrait, 75c. 


The first Edition of 5000 copies of this was sold at once, a new revised and enlarged edition is now ready. 
The spread of Del Sartism is Phenominal, and this little volume, dealing with the Health and Beauty department 
as wellas the general Physical Culture division of Delsartism, gives one an opportuity to add to his or her library 


in a very practical direction, Ladies and others will find this the most delightful system of culture, giving 
grace, with both physical and mental vigor. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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> Elegant and frtistie Illustrations. g 


THE WELL DRESSED WOMAN. 


A Study in the Practical Application to Dress of the Laws of Health, Art and 
Morals. Illustrated. By Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. s12mo., cloth. Price $1.00. 


The opinion of acknowleged authorities is presented so that the busy woman, who has neither time nor 
epportunity for individual study may haveat hand the best thought which can be obtained in each of these depart- 
ments, The very best work on the subject ever published, and it is in line with the most advanced thought. 
Every woman likes to be well dressed and can do so, Itismorea matter of knowing how than of cost. Mrs. 
Ecob considers the matter ina practical way, and shows what should be done and what not to be Well Dressed. 
The illustrations are such as to insure its popularity, many being from photographs of dresses on the wearer 
lt is a hanisome volume, suitable as a present, and every woman will be pleased with it. Price, $1,00. 


; FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


DR. JACKSON’S 


HEALTH BOOKS. 


By an arrangement with the Publishers we have the exclusive sale of the Publications formerly 
issued by Dr. Jackson, at Dansville, N. Y., and can send the following by mail on receipt of price: 


Consumption: How to Treat it, and How to 
Prevent it, by James C. Jackson, M.D. $2.00. 
The book is written ina clear style, is free fro. 
technicalterms, and is full of valuable instruc- 
tion. 

From Contents: Why should Persons Die Before 
their Time? Consumption—What Is It? Differ- 
ence in Age of the Parents a Cause of the Con: 
sumptive Habit in Children. Predisposition to 
Consumption, Growing Out of the Use of Unhealthy 
Food. Impure Water, Mineral and Medicated 
Waters, as Predisposing Agents to Consumption. 
Alcohol and its Influence in Developing Consump- 
tion, Causes Operating onthe Mother during Preg- 
nancy, and Those Which areInducedafter Birth— 
Causes which are not Congenital, but induced 
after Birth—Unhealthy Milk while Nursing—Im- 
proper Food in Childhood. Sleeping in the Same Bed 
With Consumptive Persons, Breathing Impure Air 
In Close Rooms, Shops, Factories, etc. Causes Oper- 
ating to Produce Consumption in Persons Predis- 
posed to it. Originating in their Conditions of 
Mind. Recreation and Amusements—Walking— 
The Movement Cure—Dancing—Horseback Riding. 
The Influence of Dress in Producing Consumption. 
Mental Causes as Predisposing to Consumption. 
The Influence of Unhappy Social Reiations in Pre- 
disposing Persons to Pulmonary Consumption. 
Diseases which tend to Produce, and which end 
in Consumption—Catarrh—Chronic Catarrh. 
Epidemic Catarrh, or Influenza—Bronchitis, or 
Inflammatory Sore Throat—Chronic Bronchitis— 
Asthma—Hemorrhage from the Lungs—Whoop- 
ing Cough—Inflammation of the Lungs—Skin 
Diseases. Measles—Scariet Fever—Vaccination. 
Diseases of the Nutritive Organs, Uterine Dis- 
eases, and their Influence in Producing Consump- 
tion. Tubercular Consumption—Mesen*eric Con- 
sumption, or Cont umption of the Bowels. What 
is not the True Treatment for Pulmonar or Me- 
senteric Consumption. Price, $2.00 


American Womanhood : its Peculiarities and 
Necessities, by James C. Jackson, M.D. T5 centa 

Contents: Physical Organization, Unhealthy 
Foods, Drinks and Dress, Constrained Locomotion, 
The Useful and Beautiful in Dress, Life In-doors, 
Marriage for Women, Non-Maternity, Women who 
do not make good Wives but do make good 
Mothers, Women who, as Society goes, can neitber 
make good Wives nor Mothers, Competency of 
this class of Women, Their Business Capacities, 
The Ballot. $1.00. 


The Debilities of oar Boys, and the Early 
Decay of our Young Men, by Jaa. C. Jackson, M.D. 
25 cents. Ought to be read from beginning to 
end by every Boy old enough to understand it, 
and by every Young Man. The ablest exposition 
oftheleading or more forcible causes which are 
working so fearfully to debilitate the Boys and 
klll the Young Men of the Republic that, to our 
knowledge, has as yet been presented. 


The Training of Children, by James C. Jack 
son, M.D. Price, £0 cents. 

Table of Contents : Ante-Natal Training ; Fain- 
less Labor ; Quick Confinement, Rapid Recovery ; 
Vig »rous Health; Quality of Milk ; Frequency of 
Feeding the Child; How to Dressit; Where it 
should Sieep; W ho should take care of it ; Organic 
Development; The Bone-Forming Period; The 
Muscle-Forming Period ; Prevention of Ailments; 
Attitudes and Postures; Education of the In- 
telligence of Children; The Nerve-Developlng 
Period ; Consolidation of the Human Body, and 
the Development of Character ; Marriage. 


Constipation: its Causes and Treatment, by 
Jas. H. Jackson, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 


About Babies, by Kate J. Jackson. This in- 
cludes flrst care and food, dress, sieep, etc. 15 cta. 


Tea and Coffee: Are they injurious? Some 
Substitutes for both, by Kate J. Jackson, M.D. 
Price, 10 cente. Everyone should read this, giv- 
ing the best reasons for not using these beyer- 
ages, and how not to use them. 


Health Tracts. 


The following Tracts on Health are soid at the uniform rriceof 5 cents each, or 50 cents per dozen 


How to Cure Drunkards, 

How to Take Baths. 

Tobacco: and its Effects upon the Health ard 
Character of those who use it. 

Diphtheria ; its Causes, Treatment and Cure. 

Health Dress. 

Dyspepsia : or How to Have a Sound Stomach. 

Student Life; or How to Work the Brain without 
Over-working the Body. 

Piles and their Treatment. 

The Giuttony Plague. 


Shall our Girls Live or Die? 

How to Nurse the Sick. 

How to Get Well and How to Keep Weli. 

The Four Drunkards. 

Dancing : its Evils and ite Benefits. 

The Weak Backs of American Women. 
Clergymen ; What they Owe to Themselves, etc. 
Papers on Alcohol. 

The Whole and Hulled Wheat. 

The Salt-Eating Habit. f 

Catarrha! Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 


. Any of the above works sent post-paid on receipt of price, 


Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St., New York. 
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DIO LEWIS'S WORKS 


consisting of ten volumes, all in cloth binding, treating of Physical Education, Origin of 
Consumption, Digestion, etc., in his masterly and, at the same time, common-sense manner, 
are generally acceptable. 


New Gymnastics, for men, women, and children. With 3oo illustrations. New edition, revised and enlarged, 
12mo, 286 pages, f1.50. 

Weak Lungs, and How to Make Them Strong. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, 358 pages, $1.50. 

Our Digestion; or, My Jolly Friend's Secret. 12mo, 407 pages, $1.50. Of all Dr. Lewis's works this contains 
most of his peculiar style—jolly, quaint, terse, plucky, strong, and sensible. 

Five Minute Chats with Young Women aud Certain Other Parties. r2mo, 426 pages, cloth, $1.50. Perhaps 


no man of our time knows better than Dr. Lewis how to preach to people who are in an unlawful hurry. He is 
the prince of buttonhole preachers. 


. Our Giris. illustrated. :2mo, 202 pages, cloth, $1.00. It treats the question of a girl's health scientifically. It 
is perfectly true that even young girls read this earnest discussion of the shape and health of their bodies with 
the absorbed interest they are wont to bestow on love stories. No other author has accomplished this, 

Prohibition a Failure; or. The True Solution of the Temperance Question. 12mo, 266 pages, cloth, f1.00. 
This volume expresses the views of an earnest temperance worker. Written in the author's usual clear and 
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Chastity ; or, Our Secret Sins. 12mọ, 320 pages, full gilt, £2.00. This was the author's favorite book. Init 
he thought he reached the highest altitudes of his life. [t is à suggestive fact that while the author turns this 
very delicate subject inside out, mothers of highest character and intelligence, the presidents of female colleges, 
and others of peculiar sensihility in such matters, praise the book without reserve. 

Gypsies; or, Three Years’ Camp Life in the Mountains of California, by Dio Lewis, with a Party of Friends, 
416 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. It is very rare that any work on any subject is so full of rollicking fun with such an 
underlying cuirent of discriminating sense and manly courage. ‘Thrilling experiences with wild cats and griz- 
tlies, the flumes of the red wood forests, the fall of a big tree, camp life in and about the wonderful Yosemite, visit 

o the southernmost parts of California, terrible experience with Indians, etc. 

In a Nutshell. Suggestions to American College Students. 12mo, 178 pages, extra cloth, full gilt, 75 cents. 
College hygiene is in a deplorable state. This little k will do much good. 

The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. By Mary F. Eastman. 12mo, cloth, f£r.so. This work, pre- 
pared at the desire of and with the co-operation of Mrs. Dio Lewis, has just been published. 
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THE WELL DRESSED WOMAN. 


A Study in the Practical Application to Dress of the Laws of Health, Art ana 
Morals. Illustrated. By Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. s2mo., cloth. Price &r.oo. 


The opinion of acknowleged authorities is presented so that the busy woman, who has neither time nor 
opportunity for individual study may haveat hand the best thought which can be obtained in each of these depart- 
ments, The very best work on the subject ever published, and it is in line with the most advanced thought. 
Every woman likes to be well dressed and can do so. Itismorea mattcr of knowing how than of cost. Mrs 
Ecob considers the matter ina practical way, and shows what should be done and what not to be Well Dressed. 
The illustrations are such as to insure its popularity, many being from photographs of dresses on the wearer 
It is a handsome volume, suitable as a present, and every woman will be pleased with it, Price, $1,00. 
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WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 


By NELsoN SIZER. 

Tuis portrait indicates health, vital 
power, physical vigor, and an earnest- 
ness of thought and of purpose that 
will be shown in eagerness of effort, 
ardor of emotion, determination, ag- 
gressiveness, enthusiasm, rapidity of 
thought, keenness of criticism, knowl- 
edge of character, memory of persons, 
and the power to win the friendship of 
others and awaken in them a feeling of 
cordial co-operation. 

As a boy he was a master among his 
mates. He had activity of mind, energy 
of effort, a desire to be a leader, and a 
willingness to do a great deal of work 
and most of the talking. In many re- 
spects he has a very strong face. His 
nose is indicative of aggressive courage 
and a desire to dictate. His upper lip 
indicates friendship, determination, pre- 
cision, and earnestness. He has the 
large mouth of the orator. His power 
of vocalization is wonderful. It does not 
tire him to talk; and the sign of lan- 
guage in the eye and under it shows 
versatility of speech, rapidity of utter- 
ance, and fervency of diction. His 
Comparison is large, and hence he is a 
critic. The knowledge of human char- 
acter enables him to read men at sight 
and to know how to acquire the desired 
control among men who are his equal 
and even superior in quiet knowledge 
and information. He has a character 
which serves like the cutwater of a ship 
and opens the way for others. Then his 
large Combativeness and his readiness 
to employ it in the furtherance of his 
purposes will make him a leader. He 
thinks quickly and is as ready to act as 
heis to think. He gets in his work early 
and often. 

He has not a voluptuous mouth, and 
he is not likely to give occasion for un- 
friendly gossip in respect to social life. 
His strong chin indicates love and 
friendliness. It indicates also a hearty 
action of the circulation. Every nerve 
in his body and in his brain is abundant- 
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ly nourished by healthy blood; and, 
therefore, there is in him a great deal of 
working power and much ability to en- 
joy and also to suffer. In some of the 
portraits that we have seen the sides of 
the head seem to be flattened, as if Ac- 
quisitiveness were somewhat deficient 
and as if Secretiveness were not large; 
and he is therefore not likely to mani- 
fest as much economy and wisdom in 
business and avarice in financial matters 
as most men do. 

The more prominent elements of his 
character, aside from personal self-re- 
liance, force of character, and ardor of 
feeling in all that he undertakes, are 
shown in the faculties located in the 
top-head and in the back-head. In the 
front part of the top-head there is ample 
elevation. Benevolence is located at 
that point; and hence he is kindly, sym- 
pathetical, and co-operative, and readily 
awakens the benevolent sentiment in 
people whom he meets. In the middle 
of the top-head there is decidedly a 
great elevation, indicating a strong re- 
ligious impulse; and he would be in- 
fluential with people through their 
emotional and religious nature. The 
organ of Conscientiousness is not as 
large as Veneration and Benevolence 
are; hence his moral character finds its 
outlet through the spirit of worship, 
hope, and sympathy, more than through 
the clement of equity. His Firmness is 
decidedly strong and works in the direc- 
tion of tenacity of purpose. It gives 
the tendency to lead and be master. 
The head in the region of the crown 
seems to slope, although not as much 
in this portrait as in some we have seen; 
and hence he is not largely endowed 
with the dignity which awakens the re- 
spect of the thoughtful and the sedate. 
He would lead the youthful crowd, the 
enthusiastic throng, rather than com- 
mand the sober, logical judgment of the 
ripened and the scholarly. 

His Friendship and other social or- 
gans fill out the lower back-head amply; 
and hence his eye, when he beams upon 
an observer and gives his hearty shake 
of the hand, impresses each person 
whom he meets with a thrill of friendly 
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interest; and he therefore becomes per- 
sonally popular. 

He is a natural orator; and when his 
zealous temperament sets his thoughts 
on fire his Comparison and his Ideality 
give him the power to employ fervid 
illustration and extravagant figures of 
speech. His Causality is less than his 
Comparison; and hence his style of 
thought is more showy than it is logical; 
it is more attractive than it is con- 
vincing. 

He has enough of his mother's tem- 
perament and mental development to 
gve him personal attractiveness and 
fervor of speech and of effort in a 
friendlv way. He is intuitive. not only 
in reading character, but in recalling 
the faces and the names of people whom 
he has met. His cordiality as a friend 
and his emotive, responsive, and frater- 
nal spirit win people personally; and 
hence he would be a favorite among 
Odd Fellows and Masons and wherever 
the brotherhood element was expected 
to be manifested. 

As a lawyer he would carry the jury 
through the activity of their feelings 
rather than by convincing their intelli- 
gence. If he were a preacher he would 
arouse what is called the “amen ” cor- 
ner of his congregation more readily 
than he would feed the solid thinkers of 
sixty years of age and those who study 
the mareh of business and the solid 
equity and prosperity of the community. 

He readily adapts himself to the aver- 
age human life. People do not regard 
him as lordly and dominant. They fol- 
low him as a leader through the friend- 
liness that is awakened between them. 
He is able to affiliate with the multi- 
tude; and he maintains the eequaint- 
ances which he thus forms. 

If he were in the army he would have 
more of the dash of Nearney and of Cus- 
ter in making a gallant charge than he 
would have of the sober strength of 
Grant in directing a long and compli- 
cated campaign. 


William J. Brvan was born in Salem, 
Nl., March 19, 1860. and is only one 
year beyond the minimum limit of the 
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Constitution for the Presidency. His 
father was of Virginia stock, and served 
in the Illinois Legislature. The son was 
edueated in Whipple Academy at Jack- 
sonville, and in Illinois College, gradu- 
ating as valedictorian in 1881. He 
studied law, removing to Lincoln, Neb., 
in 1887. He entered politics in the 
following year, and declined the nom- 
ination for licutenant-governor in 1889. 
A year later he was elected to Congress, 
where he served two terms. His quali- 
ties as an orator attracted attention to 
him, not only in Nebraska but in Con- 
gress; and it was undoubtedly his speech 
on the platform in the Chicago Conven- 
tion which procured him the nomina- 
tion for the Presideney. He is a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church, and has 
a wife and several children. 


————e 


ARTHUR SEWALL. 


By NELSON SIZER. 

Tue photograph of this gentleman 
represents a very active, practical intel- 
lect, with an intuitive type of thought. 
He gathers facts by observation, forms 
judgments in respect to their worth and 
can render an off-hand decision in re- 
gard to their merits with a promptness 
that is not often surpassed. 

He gets his intellectual faculties from 
his mother. He is a keen judge of 
strangers; and he is a good practical 
planner. His large Constructiveness 
gives him inventive and practical in- 
genuityv: and his large Acquisitiveness 
enables him to make whatever of busi- 
ness he manages prosperous. He has 
large Destructiveness: and hence he is 
forcible, pushing. and enterprising. 
lis Combativeness gives him a ten- 
dency to exercise power and foree and 
to make his purposes masterful where 
he has an opportunity of doing so. He 
has a full degree of Cautiousness, which 
keeps him on the safe side. He has 
Firmness enough to render him abso- 
Inte in his spirit and unwilling to be 
subordinate to circumstances. That 
nose of his is particularly aggressive. 
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When he thinks he has the right of way 
he will not yield to anybody; and peo- 
ple sometimes think he is lordly, offi- 
cious, and wilful because he makes such 
resolute, right-onwardness of his prog- 
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ence. People seek to avoid conflict with 
him. 

He has a good development of Con- 
scientiousness. He loves the truth and 
stands by his word, is exact and honor- 


ARTHUR SEWALL, NOMINATED FOR VICE PRESIDENT. 


ress, He wants half the road when he 
drives; and sometimes he may take his 
half right out of the middle. Others do 
more of the turning out than he does. 
If he were on a committee the other 
members would learn to listen to see 
what the drift of his mind was before 
they took sides or expressed their prefer- 
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able in business. He is hopeful and 
expects favorable results. He is willing 
to work hard to accomplish that which 
is desirable; and he is naturally a leader 
among men of similar attainment and 
opportunity. 

The plumpness and fulness of the 
face, the largeness of the neck and of 
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the chest, as well as the complexion of 
the man, all bespeak an abundance of 
healthy, vigorous blood, strong vitality, 
and the power to make steam and to use 
it. His vital power does not need a glass 
of whiskey to arouse it; and his physical 
and mental enginery does not need a 
blower, as a steam-engine does, to aid 
in making steam. 

His energy, ambition, determination, 
and integrity belong to his father; and 
his ingenuity, practical talent, tact, 
memory of facts, judgment of character, 
and power of criticism belong to his 
mother. He is also indebted to his 
mother for his sympathetical elements, 
while his overt enthusiasm with which 
he pushes his cause comes from the 
father. He is willing to take the op- 
posite side; and he inclines to trust to 
his own judgment and management. 
When he has adjusted a subject to his 
satisfaction it seems to him that there is 
only one side to it. 


Arthur Sewall was born in Bath, Me., 
in November, 1835, his father being 
William D. Sewall. He was educated at 
the common schools, and at the age of 
sixteen years went to Prince Edward 
Island, where he did a large business in 
selling ship-knees and timber to the 
builders along the Kennebec. He re- 
turned to his native place two years later 
and entered the employ of his father’s 


In 1854 he and his eldest brother, 
Edward, formed a partnership and con- 
tinued building under the firm name of 
E. & A. Sewall. They continued to 
build at least one and sometimes two 
vessels a vear, the largest being the Hol- 


Ivhead. In 1879, upon the death of his ` 


trother, a new firm was formed under 
the name of Arthur Sewall & Co.. which 
is still doing business. 

In 1890 the ship Rappahannock was 
launched. she being over 3.000 tons, and 
the largest wooden ship afloat. She was 
wrecked on her first vovage from New 
York to San Francisco. Then followed 
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the building of the Shenandoah, Sus- 
quehanna, and Roanoke, each being 
larger than its predecessor. 

1n 1894 the Sewall firm made a new 
departure and equipped their yard with 
a first-class steel ship-building plant, 
and constructed the steel ship Dirigo, 
the first built in America. 

Besides being ship builders they own 
and manage a commercial fleet of twen- 
ty first-class vessels, and Arthur Sewall 
has found time not only to look after his 
shipping but many other interests. 

His father was one of the original di- 
rectors of the Portland and Kennebec 
Railroad, now a part of the Maine Cen- 
tral, and Arthur Sewall succeeded his 
father, and after service of four years 
was made president of the road, holding 
the position longer than any incumbent 
of that office, retiring about two years 
ago. He was also at one time president 
of the Eastern Railroad and a director 
of the Sonora and Mexican Central 
Railroad. He is president of the Bath, 
Me., National Bank and interested in a 
number of different corporations. Ar- 
thur Sewall was at one time a Senator 
in the Maine Legislature. 

A Bath, Me., newspaper correspond- 
ent tells of his experience at his first 
interview with Mr. Sewall after he left 
the presidency of the Maine Central. 
The newspaper man was sent to talk 
with him, and upon learning his errand 
Mr. Sewall said: “ Young man, all I 
have to say to you is good night,” and he 
calmly walked away. 


———9————— 


PnuysrooNoMY.—Every human face 
is a hieroglyphic, and a hieroglyphic, 
too, which admits of being deciphered, 
the alphabet of which we carry about 
with us already perfeetcd. As a matter 
of fact, the face of a man gives us fuller 
and more interesting information than 
his tongue: for his face is the compen- 
dium of all he will ever say, as it is the 
one record of all his thoughts and en- 
deavors.—Sehopenhauer. 
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PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE VIEWS. 


A YEAR or so ago a man of high repu- 
tation as a crook, one of the many found 
in our large cities who line their pockets 
by swindling ignorant or confiding 
countrymen and other visitors unac- 
quainted with the ways of city life, was 
convicted in Paris for the murder of an 
associate, and sentenced to hard labor 
for a long term, at the French Botany 
Bay, New Caledonia. 


tieular, was born in the slums, of parents 
vicious, idle, shiftless, etc.; but what we 
know of his career, certainly from early 
youth, it was the nature of the advent- 
urer, frontiersman, rowdy, and rough. 
His edueation was with jail-birds, dram- 
shop hangers-on, and thus for the most 
part he looked upon society as his prey. 

His development was in accordance 
with his environment, and the strong 


A CROOK. 


We give an illustration of the man 
as a fair representative of that type of 
degeneracy which some anthropologists 
term the “ criminal organization." Cer- 
tainly the gencral effect of this physi- 
ognomy is by no means encouraging. 
The broad head, receding forehead, 
the conical crown, the vicious eyes, 
and very positive, hard face gener- 
ally. intimate a character far from 
that which is associated with lofty sen- 
timents and aspirations for good. This 
class of man may not have found his 
origin always in the lowest haunts. We 
are not ready to say that he, in par- 


basilar faculties were trained into overt 
expression. His selfishness, his harsh- 
ness, his rudeness, his passional propen- 
sities were stimulated until he became 
what he was known to be, a rough of the 
inost dangerous character. He was a 
glowering, surly fellow, exhibiting very 
little or no friendship or affection for 
anybody; likely to fight, a l'outrance, 
with his best friend, on small occasion 
for affront. He is muscular, evidently, 
the motive temperament pronounced, 
athletic, prepared for the rough and 
brutal life which he led. * 

A comparison with the next drawing 
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shows a very marked difference in the 
coronal development of the two, and in 
the regions where those sentiments lie 
which have to do with a sense of the 
right and true, and the equitable quali- 
ties which impress character with the 
higher manliness. The half head shows 
moral strength, but the crook and rowdy 
is sadly wanting in that kind of organ- 
ism. We might place these two illustra- 
tions in contrast and apply to one char- 
acteristics of physical force and power, 
and to the other characteristics of phys- 
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an excellent workman in some indus- 
trial department. That independence 
and strength and personality applied to 
the rougher phases of industrial effort 
would have signalized itself in large 
accomplishments. He would have been 
a strong man as a superintendent of 
railway operations, building of roads, 
bridges, and the like. Untutored in the 
proprieties of life, untrained as to the 
normal use of his strong material forces, 
we cannot wonder that this man finally 
brought up in New Caledonia, his im- 


A MORAL TOP-HEAD. 


ical weakness and defect, much 
wanting is the half head in lower 
development. 

A man so organized would be over- 
sensitive with regard to his duty. The 
performance of those obligations that 
involve the use of his time and money 
would be very likely excessive and to his 
serious loss. This man has sympathy 
associated also with his sense of right, 
propriety, and duty, while the convict 
would scatter his benefactions in a 
capricious, arbitrary, harsh way, putting 
little or no sentiment in the word or the 
manner. He would make his subor- 
dinates know and fee) that he was doing 
a favor, not for the love of doing favors, 
but with a view to their making some 
return. Doubtless such a man, if he had 
fallen into good hands, would have made 
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pulses and energies demanded exercise, 
and, lacking good opportunities, easily 
found evil. 


RECENT MOUND EXPLORATION. 


Trost interested in ancient Ameri- 
"an remains are finding many things of 
late that are instructive. The mounds 
of the West, for instance, appear to be 
offering more than their usual quota of 
material for the examination and con- 
jecture of the anthropologist. Recently 
in Ohio, a few miles from Chillicothe, 
several mounds were opened, and in 
some of these the disposition of the re- 
mains, as well as their character, de- 
mand more than usual attention. One 
investigator, Mr. W. R. Morehead, fur- 
nished to the Popular Science News a 
series of sketches showing the arrange- 
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ment of bones and arrow-heads, knives, 
and Indian jewelry. 

The illustration, from one of his 
sketches, shows the disposition of one 
group of relies. With one skeleton that 
was found there were perforated orna- 
ments, sandstone pipes, and ten finely 
worked implements. The bodies had 
been covered with a layer of charcoal a 
foot in thickness. 

It would appear that these remains 
reveal themselves to the observer who is 
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walking mechanism is set in motion it 
becomes at once automatic, there is little 
or no nerve tension and much less voli- 
tion. The use of the arms and hands 
has a more intimate relation to the brain 
centres, especially those centres which 
are connected with thought and motion, 
than the use of the legs. This fact 
should be understood, for proper appre- 
ciation of it will carry conviction of the 
relation of brain health, which means 
of course mind health, to arm exercise. 


*SPECIMENS FOUND ARRANGED ALONG THE FEMORA OF A SKELETON IN REDMAN’S MOUND. 


not satisfied with merely scraping the 
surface; for some of the more interest- 
ing finds have been uncarthed in fields 
that had been ploughed for many years 
and where other remains near the sur- 
face had been discovered. 


IMPORTANCE OF ARM EXERCISE. 


Many people advocate exercise, and 
offer this apparently as an example, 
They are very regular in their out-door 
airings daily, but the exercise they are 
given to is walking, and they seem to 
think that that is quite enough to sup- 
ply the necessary balance or compensa- 
tion for their sedentary or brain labor. 
It should be understood that arm move- 
ment or exercise is as important at least 
as that of the lower limbs, 

A writer in one of our exchanges says, 
truly enough that a man's legs merely 
carry his higher centres to his food or 
work, and that the arm-user is a higher 
animal than the leg-user. When the 


Arm exercise, therefore, arm move- 
ments, benefit the general organism 
through the nervous system. Your 
skilled mechanic is much of a thinker, 
he does his best work through the co- 
operative action of muscle and brain. 
The skilled mechanic has a larger head 
than your skilled laborer. Action of the 
hands and arms contributes to a better 
cireulation of the blood through the 
cerebral hemispheres. It is said that the 
occurrences of nervous debility, or that 
somewhat fashionable malady, neur- 
asthenia, are among those who do not 
use their arms for muscular work. An 
examination into the topography of the 
brain as related to those motor centres 
which supply force to the muscles of the 
arm and hand and those centres which 
have to do with ideation, develops a very 
beautiful system of inter-relation and 
furnishes a most powerful demonstra- 
tion of the phrenological system of 
localization. D. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Jonx W. SHULL. 


Selfish Propensities. 
Vitativeness, love of life, dread 
of death. 
Combativeness, courage, opposi- 
tion. 
Destructiveness, executive force. 
Alimentiveness, desire of food. 
Acquisitiveness, love of money, 
goods, sense of property. 
Secretiveness, policy, conceal- 
ment. 
Sentiments. 
Seltish. 
Self-esteem, sense of personal 
worth and character. 
Approbativeness, desire of ap- 
proval, ambition. 
Cautiousness, prudence, watch- 
fulness. 
Firmness, perseverance, stead- 
fastness. 
Moral. 
Conscientiousness, 
purpose. 
Hope. expectation, cheerfulness. 
Vereration, devotion, respect- 
fulness. 
Spirituality, faith, trust, spirit- 
ual-mindedness. 
Benevolence, disinterested love 
of fellow-men, kindness. 
Perfective or Semi-Intellectual. 
Constructiveness, construction, 
mechanism, tools. 
Ideality, love of beauty, perfec- 
tion. 
Sublimity. grandeur, the sub- 
lime. 
Imitation.copying talent, mimic- 


honesty of 


Ty. 
Mirthfulness, wit, humor, face- 


tiousness. 

Agreeableness, suave, compli- 
mentarv. 

Human Nature, character read- 
ing. 


Criticisms pro and con again. 
If these names stood without a defini- 
tion of their functions, it must be con- 
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fessed that they are less expressive of 
the nature and powers of man than 
Stewart's names. The reason of this is 
due mainly to the fundamental differ- 
ence between the two systems. Stew- 
urt’s names are names of processes or 
states, as Desire of Power, Sympathy, 
Decency, Gratitude, Hatred, and are 
borrowed from the ordinary English 
vocabulary, while the phrenological 
terms refer to mind as a cause. Hatred 
is a passion, but the faculty of Destruc- 
tiveness is the producing cause of 
Hatred. Gratitude is an emotion, but 
the faculty of Benevolence is the pro- 
ducing cause of Gratitude. Its classi- 
fication in soine of its minuter points is 
not yet satisfactory, and has changed 
much in the past. 

It gives the fullest, clearest account 
of human nature ever given. Philos- 
ophy, education, religion, ethics, need 
not suffer from incompleteness and im- 
perfect classification, for classification 
founded upon observed connections be- 
tween brain centres and sui generis 
classes of mental operations, must be 
correct and full. in all essentials. 

Being physiological, it makes it pos- 
sible to estimate the intellectual power, 
practica] talent, artistic taste, energy, 
economy, domesticity. selfhood, moral 
height, and religious tone of any indi- 
vidual with whom we may have occasion 
to associate. We need not wait for years 
of faithful service to assure us of trust- 
worthiness or honor. We need not wait 
for disaster to demonstrate financial 
crookedness or social treachery. We 
need not waste years of effort in educat- 
ing children in lines for which thev 
have no aptitude. "This, the practical 
good which results from the localization 
of the mental powers in the brain, is 
the chief good of Phrenologv, even 
though it claims superiority in every 
way, as a mere science, over the old 
svstems. 

All science, as a body of truth, is 
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valuable only so far as it aids in supply- 
ing the wants of man and furthers the 
ends of human existence, which, so far 
as we can see at present, means the per- 
fecting of man as a physical, mental, 
moral, and spiritual being, bringing his 
social environment — religion, custom, 
law — into perfect harmony with his 
nature, and increasing the means of 
gratifying, in due proportion, all his 
faculties. Any one science is, therefore, 
valuable only so far as it aids in the 
discovery of other truth, or directly 
effects some good to the human race; 
and the relative value of any science is 
always measured by the extent to which 
it nids in the ultimate object of all 
science. On the score of utility, then, 
Phrenology must rank as the “ science 
of sciences." 

Man is the centre of all things, and 
the science of mind is necessarily the 
central science in regard to utility. 
This will hardly be disputed. That 
science, then. which best explains the 
human powers and capacities, and gives 
the clearest exposition of individual 
charaeter, besides conferring a power of 
estimating it, must necessarily be the 
best of all sciences, and this pre-emi- 
nence Phrenology claims. 

The first difference to be noted now 
is in the meaning of the term * faculty." 
The metaphysicians never dreamed of 
anything but mental unity. The mind 
was one and indivisible, and in perceiv- 
ing, or judging, or imagining, or desir- 
ing, or hating, or reverencing, the whole 
mind was active. Faculty was but a 
phase of activity, a state of mind. Mind 
as a unitv or totality was the cause, and 
a faculty was but one of the-kinds of 
activity of which the mind was capable. 
Tn Phrenology, faculty becomes a cause. 
Tt is the mind acting through a partic- 
ular cerebral centre. Tt is not a process 
of mind, or a mere condition or state of 
mind, hut a prime cause of a given class 
of functions. Jt is genetic. and pro- 
duces mind manifestations simulta- 
neously with the other faculties, and in- 
dependently of them. 

Does Phrenology divide the mind 
into sections, after a quasi-geometrical 
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method, and call each section a faculty, 
thus giving countenance to the charge 
of materialism? Not at all. Back of 
the mental phenomena we care not to 
go. Each faculty is the mind acting 
through a cerebral centre, but whether 
this mind is ethereal matter, or imma- 
terial spirit, or whether it is divisible or 
indivisible, or whether its various facul- 
ties are due to the brain centres through 
which it acts or inhere in the mind 
itself, we little care to know, and cer- 
tainly do not profess to teach. 

Dr. Gall represents the spirit of 
phrenological teaching on this point. 
when he says, in answer to charges of 
materialism: “‘ On the other hand, when 
we say that the exercise of the proper- 
ties of the mind, or the spirit, depend 
upon material conditions, we do not 
intend that these faculties are a product 
of the organization. We do not con- 
found the conditions with the efficient 
causes. We hold ourselves to observa- 
tion alone. We consider the faculties 
only so far as they become for us phe- 
nomena, by the means of their material 
organs; and to hazard nothing beyond 
these material conditions we denv or 
affirm only what can be judged by ex- 
perience. We carry on our researches 
neither on the dead body, nor on the 
mind alone, but on the living man, the 
result of the union of the mind and the 
body. Consequently we do not ask 
what the faculties are in themselves. 
We do not examine whether they should 
be regarded simply as the properties of 
a spiritual substance, the mind, or as 
the properties of mere organized mat- 
ter. In short, we do not seek to ex- 
plain the union of mind and body. nor 
their reciprocal influence, nor how 
this influence has place, whether by 
the immediate action of God, or by an 
ethereal fluid, or by a divine emana- 
tion.” (Fonctions du Cerveau, Paris. 
1812.) 

Most of us have opinions on this sub- 
ject founded upon probable evidence. 
hut these opinians are speculative. and 
lie back of Phrenology. and form no 
part of its teachings. Phrenology be- 
gins with the mental phenomena and 
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has nothing to say about the nature or 
substance of mind. 

In Psychology we find the Intellect 
represented by such terms as Percep- 
tion, Memory, Judgment, Imagination, 
sometimes Conception, Reason, Atten- 
tion; and they are admitted to exist, 
What place have they in the phreno- 
logical system? 

They are powers of mind, not true, 
* genetic ” faculties. 

The first of these cognitive powers 
is perception. This is the power of 
forming ideas of objects and their qual- 
ities, through sense- perception. In 
phrenology, this is a power pertaining 
to the intellectual faculties in general. 
It is "^ the lowest degree of activity of 
the intellectual faculties. It is the sim- 
plest act that they can perform " (vide 
Hoffman). Individuality perceives in- 
dividual existences. Form perceives 
configuration. Size perceives magni- 
tudes and distances. Weight perceives 
the direction and power of force and the 
laws of motion. Color perceives the 
primary colors and their harmonious 
blendings. Order perceives method and 
arrangement. Number perceives num- 
ber.  Eventuality perceives actions, 
events. Locality perceives place and 
direction. Time perceives duration. 
Tune perceives the melodic and har- 
monic relations of tones. Language 
perceives words as mere conventional 
signs. Comparison perceives the “unity 
in multiplicity.” likeness, and differ- 
ence. Causality perceives causative 
succession. The relations of the two 
svstems will readily be seen from this 
analysis. 

The second power is Memory, or the 
power of resuscitating ideas or impres- 
sions. Like Perception. this is a power 
common to the above faculties. Indi- 
viduality. Form, Size, etc.. after per- 
ceiving their. own proper class of ob- 
jects, resuscitate their ideas of them 
again, and it will be found that Percep- 
tion and Memory in a given class of ob- 
jects or qualities are of equal strength 
and bear a constant relation to each 
other. 

Judgment, in the restricted sense of 
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comparing one idea or concept with an- 
other, is also a general power. Each 
faculty judges of its own class of ob- 
jects. In the broader sense of judging 
the appropriate, the just, the expedient 
in society, or in conduct, or in business, 
it depends upon a good development of 
all the intelleetual faculties, especially 
the Reflectives, and a harmonious de- 
velopment of the propensities and sen- 
timents. To have what is popularly 
called “sound judgment" requires & 
well-balanced mental organization. 

Imagination is only a general power . 
of the intellectual faculties. It signifies 
ihe power of forming vivid images in 
the inind, in the absence of the objects 
represented. In this it is synonymous 
with conception, as sometimes used, and 
almost so with simple memory. But it 
is not always simple memory. It is not 
always the mere reproduction, in their 
integrity, of images formerly perceived. 
It is sometimes more. It is the con- 
struction of new images, out of old per- 
ceptions, by addition or subtraction. 
And above all, the image or conception 
must be peculiarly vivid to constitute 
imagination. 

We look out across Lake Erie and see 
its blue waters rising like a wall on the 
horizon, with the cream-white fog lift- 
ing above them as the sun sets. When 
we recall this picture it is simple mem- 
ory, yet, by virtue of the lake’s absence, 
it is a conception; and, when it becomes 
a vivid recollection, it is imagination. 

We see a solitary rocky glen in the 
Alleghanies, with abrupt and rugged 
heights on either hand, shutting out the 
gun and filling its recesses with gloom. 
When we recall this view the same proc- 
ess occurs. First, it is simple memory, 
or a faithful conception; if it becomes 
a vivid picture, we call it imagination. 

We makean excursion up the Hudson. 
-\t West Point we see the high perpen- 
dicular cliffs, surmounted with shaggy 
trees and undergrowth, and the clear, 
unruffled, sunny waters at their foot, 
and little Buttermilk Falls dashing 
down a narrow cleft of rock to the river 
below. Memory again, yet a concep- 
tion, and by vividness, imagination. 
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But now combine the pictures. A 
rugged mountain covered with trees, a 
stream leaping down through a rocky 
valley in its side, emerging from its 
gloom, only to leap over a cliff and dash 
into foam on the bosom of the lake be- 
low, which stretches away sunlit and 
unruffled by winds, as far as the eye can 
see. This is not strictly memory, though 
memory has furnished the elements. 
It is a conception; and, if it becomes 
vivid, it is imagination. 

Imagination, then, appears to be only 


exalted, vivid memory. Jt is the high- 
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est type of reproductive activity in each 
of the intellectual faculties. It has two 
types of actions, one related to the ac- 
tual and the other to the ideal and 
fictitious. One is simple, vivid descrip- 
tion of absent realities; the other is 
formation of ideals and fictions by com- 
bining into new forms the elements of 
old perception and conceptions. The 
first depends almost wholly upon the 
several perceptives. The second de- 
pends upon these combined with Con- 
structiveness, the Reflectives, and Ideal- 
ity. 


(To be Cuntinued.) 
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BAYARD TAYLOR. 
AN INTERESTING REMINISCENCE. 


Ir gives us pleasure to copy a page 
from the biography of Bayard Taylor, 
by Albert H. Smith, in American Men 
of Letters, edited by Charles Dudley 
Warner, published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin and Company, 1896. 

“Joseph Taylor (father of Bayard 
Taylor), was elected Sheriff of Chester 
County, Pa., in 1837, and the family 
for three years following resided at West 
Chester, where Bayard went to Bolmar’s 
Academy. Dr. Thomas Dunn English, 
of Philadelphia, at that time unknown 
as an author and newly graduated from 
the Medical School of the University’ of 
Pennsylvania, lectured in West Chester 
in the summer of 1839 upon Phre- 
nology. The Quaker, with his ‘inward 
light’ and openness to all spiritual in- 
fluences, listened attentively to the 
presentation of the theories of Gall and 
Spurzheim. The morning after the 
lecture Dr. English, at the invitation 
of his friend and fellow alumnus, Dr. 
Hartman, who later acquired fame as a 
conchologist, visited the jail and greatly 
amused Sheriff Taylor by examining 
the formation of heads and casting 
characters and dispositions. ‘ After it 
was through,’ writes Dr. English to me 
in a letter of December 14, 1894, ‘ we 
passed into the office. There was a lank. 
long-legged, half-grown boy seated on a 


high stool, and the sheriff said, “ There 
is my son; what do you think of him ? 
I propose to make a farmer out of him. 
Do you think he is fitted for it?” I 
took a glance at the head, which was a 
very marked one, and said, “ You will 
never make a farmer of him to any 
great extent: you will never keep him at 
home; that boy will ramble around the 
world, and furthermore, he has all the 
marks of a poet.” At this the sheriff 
laughed immensely. The sheriff’s name 
was Taylor, and this was his son Bayard. 
afterward traveller, poet, and United 
States Minister to Berlin.’ 

* Bayard at this time was fourteen 
years old and Dr. English had curiously 
divined the two controlling instincts of 
hislife. Already his reading had taken 
two directions, and poetry and travels 
were eagerly sought after." 

This interview of the Phrenologist 
may have opened the eyes of the sheriff 
to the future possibilities of his farmer- 
boy son and led him to look with favor 
on the studious tendency of the son, who 
was at seventeen sent away to an acad- 
emy. Ten thousand American boys of 
humble position and scanty means have 
been awakened to higher hopes in life 
through the advice of Phrenologists 
since Bayard Taylor was told by a 
stranger in two minutes what he could 
and ought to do. 
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TEMPERAMENT IN HANDWRITING. 
By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


GRAPHOLOGY, or the art of reading 
character from handwriting, has at- 
tained a position which renders it be- 
yond the attack of scepticism. One 
who reads the recent manuals on the 
subject is impressed by this fact. Forty 
or fifty years ago a reference to hand- 
writing as being representative of one’s 
peculiarities of disposition and mental 
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capacity would have been received as 
chimertcal, or as a statement partaking 
largely of the nature of fortune-telling. 
astrological predietions, common clair- 
voyance, and soon. But to-day we have 
conclusions and deliberate analyses 
based upon the observation of human 
nature in all departments of activity 
and conduct, and what the individual 
expresses from the sources of his tem- 
perament, habit, ete., may be * erystal- 


sent through the elaborate plexus of 
arteries and veins with vigor. We say 
of them that they are full-blooded, and 
the vitalizing properties of a free blood- 
movement having a stimulating influ- 
ence upon nerve and muscle. 

- Now, looking at the handwriting of 
such a nature, you find it distinguished 
by freedom and fluency. There is an 
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eagerness about it, the terminations are 
unrestrained, the outlines show steadi- 
ness with no hesitation, no tremor; the 
size of the letters as a rule is above the 
average, maybe large. There is a round- 
ness of the line; angularity is not a 
general feature. A dozen lines, say, of 
a letter written by one of this tempera- 
ment to a friend, have a very cursive 
character in general, indicating hope, 
ambition, and buoyancy, the disposition 


NERVO-MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 


lized ” in his handwriting as well as his 
walk. 

In this brief article it is purposed 
merely to show the relation of tempera- 
ment to handwriting, how that may im- 
press itself upon the outlines of the 
words and letters and the relation of 
pen strokes. 

. Looking for a moment at the charac- 
teristics of the sanguine temperament, 
its possessor, as a rule, is hearty, genial, 
enthusiastic, responsive; his appetites 
strong, and the physical senses appre- 
ciative of whatever belongs to their 
gratification. The sanguine are very 
active in a physical way; their nature 
demands much physical exercise. Their 
hearts beat rapidly, so that the blood is 
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to be kindly and affectionate. The re- 
turns and flourishes and loops and down 
strokes are usually bold and heavy, in- 
dicating the foree of the circulation, 
nervous emphasis, and strength. 
Peoplewith the nervous temperament 
are usually sinall-boned, lithe, spare of 
build, medium sized; the head is large, 
the features somewhat pointed and reg- 
ular; the outlines intimate symmetry, 
vet sharpness, roundness, and suscepti- 
bility. Such people are quick, intense, 
and have a tendency to overdo on the 
nervous side of the constitution. They 
draw upon their vital forces overmuch, 
and with a depressed vital tone there is 
an exaggeration of activity which be- 
comes restlessness and excitability. 
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In the handwriting we find the indi- 
cations of the nervous temperament in 
the sharp angles of the letters; while 
the writing is, in general, small, some- 
what close. The alignment, the relation 
of the line to the words and the words 
to each other, indicate liveliness, and 
maybe caprice. Where the organization 
is comparatively robust, with the mental 
element (as we should term it) predom- 
inant, the expression approaches the 
sanguine, there is more strength; the 
angularity persists, but there is more 
regularitv. 'lhere is a fluency and ful- 
ness in the expression, both in the 
thought and in the very nature of the 
letters. 

The bilious temperament is exhibited 
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and physical nature, much of feebleness. 
The lines are sprawly and filamentary. 
There is an irregularity about the style, 
showing want of force and will. We 
recognize as an accompaniment of the 
lymphatic person indisposition to exer- 
cise and work. The forces which make 
for action are defective, the circulation 
is poor, the muscles and bones are lack- 
ing in substantial maintenance; the 
complexion intimates want of tone and 
vigor in a general way. 

Physical weakness leaves its impres- 
sion upon the thought and action of the 
individual necessarily, and the skilled 
physician is enabled to form an opin- 
ion from his observation of these points 
in a given patient. So in the study of 
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by strong bone, rather marked muscle, 
dark complexion predominating, with 
dark or black eyes. The movement of 
such persons is energetic and strong, by 
no means graceful as in the sanguine, 
yet expressive always of vigor and pow- 
er. In the handwriting we find evi- 
dences of concentration: there is a lack 
of freedom, of expansion, of fulness; 
the letters are not complete in detail, 
although they may be clearly enough 
written. There is a want of termination 
as we find in the sanguine. The As are 
closed at the top, intimating reserve; 
the Ys and Gs and Ds and Fs are short, 
and the downward strokes and the loops 
are contracted. The writing may be 
nearly, if not quite, vertical, whereas in 
the frank and sanguine temperament 
we rarely find simple. independent 
forms, but combinations. In analyzing 
temperament in handwriting we must 
take the expression of the predominant 
feature for what it is worth. 

The lymphatic temperament is an 
expression of departure from health 
rather than of integrity of vital fune- 
tion; so we find in the handwriting 
what there is in the individual's mental 


the handwriting one may deduce qual- 
ities that point to mental disorder and 
feebleness of body. We cannot, how- 
ever, limit our studies to the mere indi- 
cation of disease or physical disorder. 


OPPORTUNE COUNSEL. 

CORRESPONDENCE with a sceptic in 
phrenology sugzested to me the thought 
for phrenological examiners that they 
should be very careful to make their 
statemenis on character so complete, 
that misunderstandings would not be 
likely to happen, especially in presence 
of unbelievers. 

The said sceptic, as editor of a scien- 
tifie publication, had made an unseemly 
remark on phrenology. I wrote him in 
its defence, and he answered, expressing 
regret for having offended me, but say- 
ing that he had known of enough fail- 
ures of the “science” to furnish good 
ground for his opinion: such, for in- 
stance, as one of the Fowlers telling a 
noted professor of mathematics that he 
was weak in computation. 

T wrote him in return as follows: I 
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have not personal known the Fow- 
lers, and do not know said professor of 
mathematies, but it is easy for me to 
explain what to you appeared a failure. 
It is a pity that Mr. Fowler on that oc- 
casion did not more fully explain his 
meaning, and that your party of unbe- 
lievers, who had probably come to have 
fun and to criticize, did not ask for an 
explanation. Mr. Fowler evidently 
ineant to say that the organ called cal- 
culation, situated at the outer corner of 
the eye, appeared weak, the function of 
which refers only to actual computation 
of a concrete problem with actual fig- 
ures, or mental arithmetic. Higher 
mathematics is a function of the organs 
of Comparison, Causality, and Con- 
structiveness; the derivation or evolu- 
tion of formulas and equations of al- 
gebra, trigonometry, and calculus is 
quite a different thing from the compu- 
tation of concrete examples in arith- 
metic, and it is quite likely that a great 
mathematician might not be as efficient 
in practical arithmetic as many an un- 
cultured small tradesman, simply be- 
cause he had perhaps never much 
occasion to practice it. 

It is not easy for a lecturer in phrenol- 
ogy to do the matter justice. If he 
eonfines himself to explain thoroughly 
a single point, his hearers are likely to 
find it tiresome; and if he touches light- 
ly on a number of points, he is likely to 
cause just such misunderstandings as 
the above-mentioned, especially on the 
part of sceptics who have merely come 
to find fault. Further, I said to this 
critic, that I could probably explain to 
his satisfaction all the cases of apparent 
failure that had come to his notice, and 
they would not have appeared as fail- 
ures if he had previously studied me- 
thodically any one text-book on phre- 
nology. 

AsI do not make a profession of phre- 
nology,it need not matter to me whether 
he was ever converted or not, but I like 
to back up a good cause when a chance 
to do so comes my way. 

R. S. 
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THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF AN 
IDEA. 


A HUMAN MICROSCOPE. 


By Jessie A. FOWLER. 


THE wonders of Science continue to 
crowd upon our attention, and it is not 
singular that Phrenology should come 
in for its share. Considering it is not 
more than one hundred years old, it is 
wonderful what advances have been 
made in physiological discoveries and 
brain centres. 

Now Dr. Ribot, of the Hospital of 
Salpétriére, Paris, the famous French 
physician, has been making discoveries 
with a human microscope. By hypno- 
tizing some women sensitives, Dr. Ribot 
found that the brain performs for the 
mind precisely the same function that 
the heart performs for the blood, the 
circulation being maintained by a series 
of vibrations or pulsations correspond- 
ing to the pumping action of the heart. 
It was seen by the patient that there was 
a sort of “ gray mist,” which circulated 
through the cerebrum to the cerebel- 
lum, on to the top of the spinal cord; 
thence along the spine to the nervous 
system, through its minutest ramifica- 
tions, and thence around to the return 
current. 

When the entire circulation had been 
once performed, the patient was asked 
to trace it once more throughout its 
course. She did so with exactly the 
same results. The “ gray mist," as she 
called it, after passing through the two 
parts of the brain sought the spinal 
cord, and, passing down the spine, 
branched off at the various vertebrae, 
circulating throughout the entire ner- 
vous system before taking up its return 
journey, by the same course along the 
spine, back to the brain. 

The experiment was “ checked ” by 
putting a dozen subjects through the 
same examination and obtaining pre- 
cisely similar results. If an idea, then, 
is a substance which, joining in the gen- 
eral course of the “ gray mist ” through- 
out the nervous system, is diffused to 
the various parts of the body, gaining 
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force and strength in its passage until 
on its return to the brain it has devel- 
oped to much larger and more complete 
proportions, we light upon an interest- 
ing corollary. 

Jt has been noticed that even if we 
concentrate our thought, the idea only 
enlarges by steps, not in a steady flow. 
We have often to leave off further think- 
ing and wait, till at last the full devel- 
opment comes upon us unexpectedly. 
May this not be due to the circulation 
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of the idea throughout the nervous sys- 
tem, in accordance with the scheme laid 
bare by Dr. Ribot’s hypnotic subjects? 
And then, does waiting for an “ inspira- 
tion " after all mean a waiting caused 
by the * circulation " of the cruder form 
of the idea throughout the system? And 
if the inspiration never comes, asks a 
contemporary, does it mean that the 
brain texture, or the “ gray mist,” is not 
fine enough? We may have more to say 
on this point later. 


———*9— ———— — 


WILLIAM WALLIS ERWIN. 


A PHRENOGRAPH FHOM PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


Dy Phor. ALBERT ZIMMERMAN. 


Notep characters are often evolved 
by force of circumstances to shine like 
meteors in a clear sky. They fly high, 
they flash, and then disappear, onlv to 
live in the memories of comparatively 
few. But true greatness and genius have 
a firmer foundation, and the rays of 
brilliancy shine with a steadiness un- 
broken. So the present subject has ma- 
terial for power and greatness which is 
not meteoric, but enduring. 

Primitive man, in harmony with the 
laws of growth, exercised the lower fac- 
ulties of self-preservation, which are 
particularly related to the welfare of the 
physical constitution. He employed 
trickery, deception, and contrived to 
gain his point somehow, no matter how 
little of sympathy or justice was em- 
ployed. The enlightened person will 
be governed by the virtues of peace, 
sympathy, and love; and physical force 
inthe settlement of controversies among 
men or women will be relegated to 
oblivion. A great lawyer is not always 
a great trickster, nor a great trickster a 
great lawyer. 

All faculties of the human mind, ex- 
cept the intellectual faculties, are mere 
impulses, desires, or emotions, and blind 
in their own spheres of action. The 
functions of the intellectual faculties 
are to perceive, know, and understand, 
and this is what is most essential to 
those engaged in intellectual work. A 


devotee of any art, science, or philos- 
ophy niay be as different from his fel- 
low-workers as the moon differs from 
the sun, yet have the same degree of 
success. The accomplishment of pur- 
pose is by a different method, that is all. 
That which may not give way to physical 
force or yield to the logical expositions 
of reason may assent to the benign and 
soothing influences of sympathy. like 
the melting of snow under a torrid sun. 

Mr. Erwin is six feet two and three- 
quarter inches in height, and weighs 
one hundred and eighty-seven pounds. 
lle has blue eyes, brown hair, and a 
build which has merited him the sobri- 
quet of * The Tall Pine of the North.” 
The head is eight inches long, twenty- 
three inches around the base, and four- 
teen and a quarter inches from one 
auditory opening over Firmness to the 
other. 

The temperament is nervo-sanguine 
and quality fine, a combination in which 
there is great susceptibility to all ex- 
ternal influenees, and every nerve is but 
like a telegraph wire sending a con- 
tinual stream of messages to the central 
office of mental operations—the brain. 

The head is narrow from side to side 
through Destructiveness, Secretiveness, 
Aequisitiveness, and Alimentiveness. 
Preservation of self is a feeble impulse, 
and he would naturally think that it 
was more blessed to give than to receive. 
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He is frank and outspoken, and meas- 
ures not success by the number of dol- 
lars one has accumulated. At least he 
thinks that the greatest success in life 
is attained by working for the uplifting 
of others. In this sense he is a true 
Samaritan, and extends his hands of 
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bination that is in the highest degree 
favorable to spontaneity of expression 
and feeling. 

Mr. Erwin is frank, fearless, indif- 
ferent to what the world may say, and 
unselfish in working for the rights and 
welfare of his clientage — which his 


WILLIAM WALLIS ERWIN. 


assistance to all who may be in need of 
help. The intellect is large and com- 
prehensive, capable ot gathering and 
retaining facts and originating and ap- 
plying all kinds of intellectual powers. 
Very large Benevolence, Friendship, 
Human Nature, Language, and a reten- 
tive memory are ruling features of his 
characier. The restraining faculties of 
prudence, policy, ambition, and econ- 
omy are weak, hence we have a com- 


Benevolence suggests is the whole of the 
Lord's creation. The powers of his so- 
cial qualities centre around Friendship. 
The head near the median line of the 
occiput is only averagely developed, and 
home, with the attendant charms of 
wife and children, are subordinate to 
the circle of friends and comrades, where 
exciting stories and reminiscences bring 
forth wit and fun. His athletic form, 
and especially sharp and expressive 
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features, indicate his taste for athletic 
sports, and when the excitement is 
greatest he is soothed by the congenial 
surroundings and thinks that life has 
some enjoyable features after all. He 
does not live to eat or drink. He may 
not be averse to touching “ the cup that 
cheereth," but, if so, it is done for 
friendship’s sake. This is easily to be 
seen by the flatness forward and slightly 
upward from the ear. 

The crown is deficient, and the neces- 
sary dignity and confidence he has to 
manufacture from intellectual force 
rather than from natural impulse. He 
has respect for creeds and dogmas, and 
will like them best when the teachings 
of Christ—peace, sympathy, and love— 
are their salient features. “ It is human 
to err” finds a responsive chord in his 
nature, and he is quite willing to give 
the erring one another chance, but 
against the oppression of the poor and 
unfortunate he is uncompromising. As 
a lawyer he relies on his judgment of 
character in the selection of a jury, 
fluency of language, and his wonderful 
memory for detail as well as principles. 
The frontal lobes from the auditory 
opening to Eventuality measure five and 
a quarter inches, which is unusually 
large. 

The eyes are prominent. He is mas- 
ter of the art of speech, and what his 
case lacks in evidence and testimony is 
more than counterbalanced by his ex- 
tensive vocabulary. The voice is sweet, 
his gestures most graceful, the features 
of face respond to every thought and 
emotion; while tall and stately, truly a 
natural actor, he impersonates charac- 
ler from the lowest to the highest. He 
resorts to no trickery, save that by a 
dramatic outburst, a shower of sympa- 
thy, and a voice pleading most merci- 
fully, he often brings tears to the eyes of 
judge and jury. 

His sympathy is stronger than his 
monitions of justice in the abstract. 
Constructiveness, located in the tem- 
poral regions. is large enough for a 
general successfully to plan a campaign. 
It works with Ideality and reason; 
therefore, he would rather rear his 
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structures in the realm of imagination, 
where the Great Artificer works without 
rule, measure, hammer, saw, or chisel. 
With stronger digestive powers and a 


‘heavier constitution a great deal more 


could be expected from this eminent 
counsellor. Whether on the stage of 
life in his present róle or following the 
Thespian art, he is intended by nature 
to stand in the front rank. 

* * * * 

William Wallis Erwin was born July 
12, 1842, in New York State. His great 
grandfather, General Arthur Erwin, was 
an officer in the Revolutionary army, 
and still more remotely he claims line- 
age from William de Irwyn, the armor- 
bearer of Robert Bruce of Scotland. 
At the age of eighteen he raised a com- 
pany of volunteers and fought for the 
freedom of slaves under General Sickles, 
until compelled by ill-health to resign 
his commission. 

He graduated from several colleges 
in New York State, and later studied 
law. His success as a criminal lawyer 
has been phenomenal. He has undoubt- 
edly defended and secured the acquittal 
of more persons accused of capital 
crimes than any other lawyer of his 
time. The defence of the Homestead 
strikers was one of his greatest efforts. 

aie REES 


THE TRUE AIM OF EDUCATION. 
BY H. REYNOLDS, M.D. 


THE true aim of education should 
be to draw out and develop in har- 
monious order the faculties and powers 
of the human being. Education, ac- 
cording to the founders of the Prussian 
system, is “the harmonious and equa- 
ble evolution of the human powers,” 


or, in the words of Stein, “By a 


method based on the nature of the 
mind, every power of the soul to be un- 
folded, every crude principle of life 
stirred up and nourished, all one-sided 
culture avoided, and the impulses on 
which the struggle and worth of man 
rest carefully attended to.” James 
Mill, in an article on education in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, declares the 
end of education to be “to render the 
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individual, as much as possible, an in- 
strument of happiness, first to himself, 
and next to other beings." Maudsley 
says that “the true aim and character 
of education are, unhappily, not yet 
understood. Man should understand 
himself and nature, of which he is 
part, and with which himself, his 
thoughts, and actions should be in 
harmony. Through knowledge of and 
obedience to the laws of nature, he 
may represent the highest physical, 
mental, and moral evolution. Our 
present education must be revolution- 
ized; for to-day, riches, position, pow- 
er, and the applause of man are the 
chief aims, and not culture, develop- 
ment, and character; and hence anxi- 
eties, disappointment, and jealousies 
break down the soul. Nothing can 
cure this more radically than a sound 
education.” 

It will thus be seen that education 
should be broad and deep, embracing 
all the varied powers of the being. It 
should not only train and expand the 
intellect, but also the moral character, 
the will, and the feelings, and aim to 
bring them to that condition most con- 
ducive to the happiness of the individ- 
ual and society. The aim of education 
should not be so much to crowd the 
mind with book learning, as to call out 
and develop the various powers and 
capacities. The powers of observation 
should be brought into exercise con- 
tinually. What the child has in its 
power to learn by observation should 
not be told him. The thoughts and 
feelings should be guided aright. 
Selfishness should be curbed, and self- 
conceit and inordinate ambition sub- 
dued. Maudsley well says: “ It will be 
the aim of a wise teacher to devclop 
true thoughts and sound feelings in 
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the mind, and so to co-ordinate them 
in exercise that they shall be available 
when required as the best volition, and 
the means to this are not observation 
and reflection only, but more particu- 
larly action.” The formation of char- 
acter is a slow and gradual process, 
which goes on in relation with the cir- 
cumstances of life. What men do 
habitually they will be. It is useless 
to give advice that runs counter to the 
affinities of a character which has 
been formed by life exercisefit cannot 
assimilate it. He who has always done 
ill will find it as hard to amend his 
ways and do well as one who haa al- 
ways spoken English to attempt to 
speak another language. He must 
learn well doing by doing well. 
“Cease to do evil, learn to do well," is 
the maxim of a sound philosophy. It 
is highly important that early in life 
the child be taught to do right, to 
think right, and feel right. “The 
man, the character,” says Juvenal, “is 
made at seven; what he is then he will 
always be, in spite of a thousand teach- 
ers you may give him after that period 
has passed.” “Early impressions are 
the most lasting," hence the impor- 
tance of giving the ehild the right 
kind of training from the first, and 
laying the foundation of his education 
broad and deep. The kindergarten 
schools are the best training schools 
for the young. It is true that the 
character should be formed, and the 
feelings and thoughts directed aright. 
If our youth could be taught that 
there is something in this world of 
more worth than riches and honors, 
that a well-balanced mind and pure 
heart are more to be desired than 
wealth, a great stride in advance 
would be made. 


————4—————— 


THE PRAYER OF LIFE. 


Lead me, O God, in life's brave early day, 
While skies are clear and all the world is 
ay. 

So mane hurtful blooms my vision 
greet! 

So many paths diverge to lure my feet 

Far from Thy peaceful, sinless road 
astray! 
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And when the morning can no longer 
stay, 


And songs are mute, and noontide's fer- 
vent ray 
Upon the weary track must fiercely 
beat, 


Lead me, O God! 
—Youth's Companion. 
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‘t The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


CHILDREN OF MERIT AND MARK. 


By NELSON SIzZER. 


Fie. 344. OrivE CANTWELL.— This 
duplicate pieture by the aid of a mirror 
is a pretty device, and the modified ef- 
fect of the combination is very inter- 
esting. 

Her age is one year; and the picture 
is better represented than infants’ pict- 
ures ordinarily are, the white dress'in 
which a child's pieture is generally 
taken is damaging to the result, because 
so much reflection of white sometimes 
burns the features nearly out. Now, 
this girl has a dark olive complexion, 
dark brown eyes, and dark brown hair; 
and if she had been attired in a dark 
dress it would have been a still more 
beautiful picture. 

In the mirror picture we get a pretty 
good side-view, which shows length of 
head from the opening of the ear for- 
ward; and in both pictures we appreci- 
ate brightness of intellect, quickness 
of perception and a tendency to look 
for and to see all that is desirable. Her 
memory will make her a fine scholar. 
She will be good in language, will learn 
to recite poetry, as she gets older, in a 
way to make it graphic. She has the 
faculty of Mirthfulness large; and the 
ingenious artist availed himself of that 
faculty by addressing something to her 
mind that was pleasing or mirthful. 
There is an appearance not only of 
mirth and of ideality, but also of the 
organ of tune, so that she will be fond 
of music as well as of art and poetry. 
She will be inclined to read stories and 
to remember them, will make a good 
scholar in literature and will commit 
to memory readily and retain what she 
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learns, and will be a good talker. She 
has sympathy. Her Benevolence is large 
enough to give her a tender regard for 
whatever can suffer. Her Veneration 
ought to be encouraged somewhat. 
This world and this life seem to her to 
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FIG. 344.— OLIVE CANTWELL, AGE ONE YEAR. 


be good enough, while there are some 
children, two years old, who, when they 
are talked to about the higher life and 
the spiritual realm, will seem to appre- 
ciate it and be lifted up in thought and 
in imagination. She has more of the 
tendency to be honest, conscientious, 
and just than she has to be deferen- 
tial and devotional. Ste has Firmness 
enough to render her mind stead- 
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fast and thorough. Her Approbative- 
ness is larger than her Self Esteem, 
hence she will be more sensitive to 

raise and to censure than she will be 
haughty and dignified. Her back-head 
appears to be long where the social 
organs are located. Her love, her 
friendship, and especially her love for 
pets will be strongly manifested. I am 
impressed with the idea that her ad- 
vent to life was welcome, and she re- 
sponds to the welcome. 

She will perhaps be precocious in her 
intellect, will appreciate and remember 
more than children of her age generally 
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and warm dressing for the cool climate 
where she lives will be promotive of 
health and length of life. 


Fia. 345. Grorce W. ARNOLD is 
four years, four months old, his weight 
is thirty-eight pounds, he has a head 
measuring twenty and a half inches in 
circumference and thirteen and a half 
inches from the opening of one ear to 
that of the other over the top of the 
head; and there is many a man with a 
family of his own to support whose 
head does not measure more than this 
child’s head does. 


FIG. 945.—GEORGE W, ARNOLD. 


do as she advances; and will be likely 
to stand at the head of her classes. 
While she has love, affection, and 
friendship, she will have a sturdy, 
substantial character when Firmness, 
Conscientiousness, and Caution are 
awakened by circumstances. 
Simplicity of diet, an avoidance of 
luxury, plenty of exercise in the open air 
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The picture would hardly seem to 
represent black hair, but so the record 
avers it to be. He has evidently a large 
head for his body; and considerable 
care will need to be exercised in his 
training and culture to give strength 
and vigor to the body and to avoid over- 
excitability and exercise of the brain. 
If he could carry that form of head into 
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manhood until his head measured 
_ twenty-three inches, with a hundred 

and seventy-five pounds of bodily 
weight to warrant the manufacture of 
nutritive power and vigor sufficient to 
support the brain properly, he would 
be a sound thinker and he would be 
long-headed and wise in working up 
reasons for the knowledge he witnessed 
around him. These questions will al- 
ways be burning in him, namely, 
* What made it; how was it produced, 
what is the object of it ? " in regard to 
anything that arrests his attention. If 
he goes where there is machinery in 
operation he will watch it as a man of 
thirty would; and he will seem to find 
out more about it than many a man 
thirty years of age. 

This is not a weak face. 'The nose 
indicates investigation—criticism and 
the tendency to ask questions and pry 
into whatever is calculated to yield in- 
formation. He will be a good listener 
to those who in his opinion know more 
than he does; and perhaps an hour 
afterward he will begin to ask ques- 
tions that will show that he took in 
the whole subject and has been think- 
ing about it. He will often show that 
he is older than his age warrants. That 
immense upper forehead, that breadth 
and strength of the region of the tem- 
ples where Constructiveness, Ideality, 
and Acquisitiveness are located, will 
make him a factor of skill and of force 
wherever he moves among thinkers. 

He appreciates the value of property. 
His large Caution will lead him to 
save something when he can do so; and 
his Secretiveness will find a place where 
it will not be readily discovered. The 
upper part of the top-head is high and 
massive. The head is broad and com- 
paratively level and does not run up to 
a mere ridge. Hence, Benevolence and 
Veneration are strongly marked. If 
we compare his central top-head with 
the picture of Olive Cantwell the dif- 
ference will be ohserved. This boy ac- 
cepts authority if it is good. He will 
alwavs think that the great and the 
good are wise and excellent. He will 
never be inclined to pluck away their 
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honors and belittle their dignity, their 
character, and their attainments. He 
will be more likely to try to make him- 
self worthy of their companionship and 
confidence and then treat them with 
such deference as to win their favor. 

Imitation is large in this case; and 
he will therefore learn readily that 
which he sees others do. He will imi- 
tate, copy, and conform. His Agree- 
ableness is strongly marked; and that 
organ is located where the parting of 
the hair and the forehead unite. The 
organ of Agreeableness is handsomely 
and happily developed there. He will 
say “no” in a way that will often seem 
delightful to people, even if it is a con- 
tradiction to their wishes. I mean the 
way he will utter the word “no” will 
take out half the sting. He has Faith 
that believes; and he wants to have 
everything true that seems desirable 
and delightful. He will never be in- 
clined to say that it is claimed that 
certain persons are high-toned and ex- 
cellent and in every way worthy, but 
that they will probably bear watching. 
If a person has a good reputation, he 
helps to boom it; and he is greatly af- 
fected and astonished when a man of 
previous good character and rank dis- 
appoints the public expectation and 
manifests unexpected bad traits of 
character. He will sometimes say, 
“ What a pity that with such an educa- 
tion and such opportunities such a per- 
son has failed to be benefited by them ! " 
He will sometimes add, * He had a 
good ladder on which to climb to fame 
and fortune, but he has been too care- 
less or too lazy to make use of his good 
opportunities." 

The organ of Conscientiousness is 
loeated on the top of the head. just 
backward of where a vertical line drawn 
from the opening of the ear would 
cross the top head; the usual outward 
slope from the centre is well levelled 
up; it is not like a roof, running up 
sharply at Firmness and falling off at 
Conscientiousness. He loves the truth, 
but he will not always tell all he knows. 
He will have an idea that other people 
know something as well as himself and 
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that some of them know more. He will, 
therefore, sometimes keep quiet until 
he has “ drawn the fire," as the saying 
is, of those around him. He will get the 
rest talking so as to take account of their 
calibre and see how much they know or 
amount to. 

His Cautiousness is a little too large. 
That light spot on the upper back 
corner of the side-head is very broad; 
and he inclines to write the word 
“danger,” in capital letters. Appro- 
bativeness, which is located back of 
Conscientiousness, is uncommonly large; 
the length of the head from that point 
to the opening of the ear is consider- 
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polishing anything he would bear on 
hard and continue to do so until the 
thing was bright. 

His love for pets is uncommonly well 
developed; and he would enjoy being in 
a place where they could raise nearly 
every kind of animal, from a horse to 
a canary-bird. His social feeling will 
make him a marked character wher- 
ever he goes. He will show himself 
friendly, and thereby he will attract 
the friendship of other people. Peo- 
ple will be sorry when he leaves, and 
they will remember him when he comes 
again. 

He would make a good architect. 


FIG, 346.—THEO AND CARL MILLER. 


able. The back-head is not puckered 
up in a little heap and crowded in under 
the top-head as is sometimes the case. 
His large Friendship gives width to the 
head in the back part. His Combat- 
iveness is also well enough developed 
to give breadth of the head in that 
region. He is courageous and forcible; 
and he is thorough and efficient. He 
does not slight his work. If he were 
sweeping he would want to make the 
place clean before he left it. If he were 
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He would make a good scholar in the 
higher branches of learning; and if 
he were to study to be a lawyer he would 
become a magistrate about as natu- 
rally as the waters of St. Anthony's 
falls find their way to New Orleans. 
This boy may take culture in almost 
any direction. He would enjoy the 
dramatie, the artistie, and also the 
musical; but he will want and seek 
for the logie of truth and the integrity 
which belongs to righteousness. He 
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will be likely to desire education; and 
if educated he would take a good rank 
among scholarly persons. If this boy 
should ever become a lawyer the other 
lawyers would try to get him out of the 
field of rivalry, and they would there- 
fore boom him for the judgeship be- 
cause they would think he would have 
sense enough to try their cases success- 
fully for them. He will never be satis- 
fied with a little, insignificant business. 

This boy has great possibilities. We 
find not a few such children in places 
where the smartest men are leaders in 
mechanical and business operations. 
Scranton, Penn., is a live place; and 
such places have self-made men for 
leaders in business. Such men marry 
intelligence and culture; and the chil- 
dren inherit the dash, the drive, and the 
strength and breadth of character that 
belong to the father and they get the 
refinement, the intelligence, and the 
morality that belong to the mother. 

We are not blessed with a personal 
acquaintance with.the parents of this 
boy, but we congratulate both the boy 
and his parents as well as the neighbor- 
hood where they live. The world can- 
not do without such characters and does 
not have too many of them. 


Fie. 346.—Here we have some speci- 
mens from Utah. The elder boy's name 
is written Theo, and the younger boy 
is ealled Carl. His head measures seven- 
teen and three quarters inches in cir- 
cumference; and he represents a darker 
complexion than Theo docs. His eyes 
are darker, his hair is dark; and his 
weight is nineteen pounds. We must 
leave it for the reader to guess his age, 
as it does not happen to be given in the 
record. 

There is a contrast between the boys. 
The head of the older boy measures 
nineteen inches in circumference, his 
weight is thirty pounds: and the father's 
name is John T. Miller, residing at 
Nephi, Utah. 

The older boy, Theo. has light hair, 
blue eves, and weighs thirty pounds. 
The younger boy, wil, I think. be 
larger, stronger. and probably rougher 
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than the older one. The younger one 
has vitality enough to last him until the 
machinery of life is well worn out. Of 
eourse, he has the fat infantile cheek, 
but he has with it fine digestive power, 
first-rate breathing power; and when 
he has occasion to call on people to give 
him his rights, it is done with no uncer- 
tain sound. His voice is mandatory. 
He will have strength and endurance; 
he will have firmness and integrity and 
he will have an inquisitive intellect that 
will want to know itall. Theo has large 
Ideality and Constructiveness; he will 
be ingenious and refined; and if he could 
have good opportunities for the refine- 
ments of culture he would take as kindly 
to it as ducks take to water. 

It may be a compliment to the moth- 
er, although it is not intended for one, 
io say that the older boy Theo resembles 
her and that Carl probably resembles 
the father and he will be more stern 
and unbending than Theo. The older 
boy will be likely to stoop to the younger 
one. When the younger one has wants 
he will shout for them, and the older 
boy will learn to yield for the sake of 
peace. The older boy has strong Firm- 
ness, Conscientiousness, and Cautious- 
ness. He will be prudent, upright, and 
steadfast; but I think that the younger 
boy will shout for his rights and hold 
on to the things that he desires to keep. 
He will be what is sometimes called “a 
real boy.” He will make plenty of noise. 
he will carry big loads; and he will think 
that the play which he inaugurates 
ought to be considered the first business 
in the neighborhood. The older boy 
will have to use tact in order to keep the 
masterv. Carl may be educated for 
superintending men, as an engineer and 
a contractor. Theo will want to get an 
education; and he may study medicine, 
if he likes; or pursue any refined and 
mental type of life and of effort. 


TUN AA 
MATERNAL IMPRESSIONS, 


WE hear a good deal about maternal 
impressions, the “ marking” of chil- 
dren, and so on. A correspondent fur- 
nishes some data in this line of uncom- 
nion interest. She says: 
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It seeins to me that from my reading 
of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, the 
position taken by its editurs has been 
that such impressions are rarely demon- 
strable. It is more commonly accepted, 
however, among the people that the 
mother can " mark " her child. 1 have 
a case in my recollection. It is peculiar 
in its way, and as the family it chietly 
concerns reside in my neighborhood, the 
statement to be made can be regarded 
as authentic. 

An acquaintance of mine married a 
very dissipated man. The marriage was 
not accepted by the relatives of the lady, 
and thev had little or nothing to do 
with her and hers afterward. Not long 
before her first child was born she ac- 
companied her husband one day into the 
woods, he taking his gun and going in 
advance. ln some way the gun caught 
on a limb and was discharged immedi- 
ately in front of her. So suddenly did 
it occur that she was much startled and 
shocked. 

When the child was born, a girl, its 
eyes were found to be in a state of con- 
stant tremor, and this condition per- 
sisted, xo that she was practically blind. 
The next child that was born was also 
a girl, whose eyesight proved normal. 
The first girl was examined by a Boston 
specialist, who decided that there was 
n0 help for her. 

This examination and decision oc- 
curred shortly before the birth of the 
third child, and this one was found to 
have eyes precisely like the first. a girl 
also. A fourth child later was born with 
perfect evesight. The two unfortunates 
grew up to womanhood, amiable and 
beloved by all who knew them. For a 
time they were at the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind in South Boston. There 
the vounger died suddenly when about 
sixteen years of age. The elder returned 
home, where she died about ten years 
ago. 

Another ease, which seems to be sim- 
ilar in its nature so far as maternal im- 
pression goes, was that of a man born in 
the same neighborhood, who became 
wealthy, prominent in society, and 
much respected. He had a very peculiar 
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habit all through life. Ie would walk 
a few steps and suddenly faee about, lift 
his hand to his head in a sort of salute, 
and pass on. I have seen him do this 
many times. The story in explanation 
of this characteristic is as follows: 

His father was captain in a military 
company, and on one occasion when the 
town had a celebration and the company 
was on parade, the captain ordered the 
company to draw up in front of his own 
house and salute his own wife, who was 
standing in the doorway at the time. 
She was so excited about it, that it seems 
her child caught the movement to a 
degree and reproduced it throughout 
his entire life, which was a long one, all 
things considered, over seventy years. 
Ile never married. 


EO 
TABLE MANNERS OF CHILDREN. 


THERE is a good deal of negligence 
shown in the training of children with 
respect to table manners. It really 
seems to us that a great majority are 
permitted to grow up with little or no 
admonition or counsel on this important 
matter. lt seems to be expected by most 
families that they will learn by imita- 
tion. hus it is that very many even in 
our better circles show crudeness and 
vulgarity that are often surprising. 

E have heard mothers speak of the ter- 
rible shock or mortification she felt at 
the conduct of Bertha or Lovell when 
visiting some neighbor; their use of the 
knife and fork, their manner of drink- 
ing having aroused special solicitude on 
that occasion. The voung person is 
necessarily to be pitied w ho has had no 

careful instruction from mother or fath- 
er, nurse or governess, in table manners. 

Nowadays in nice society there is a dis- 
position to judge people by trifles, often 
by nothing more than conduct at the 
table. Dickens, in his “ Notes of Amer- 
ica," had some sharp things to say with 
reference to home manners. Thackeray, 
good natured, vet a sharp critic, had his 
flingatus. For instance, he said: “ Oh! 
if only the dear American girls would 
not strip the corn with their white 
teeth!” In another place he said, 
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“ How can I breakfast with five women 
cating with their knives!” We are very 
sure the case is not so bad now as when 
Thackeray long ago visited us; there 
certainly has been very considerable im- 
provement. A man who, at a respectable 
table, would eat with his knife would 
have the underbreath condemnation of 
the party in general. 

A little attention to children will 
bring about a very marked change in 
A kind hint as to the 
impropriety of this or that, a side re- 
mark, given in a way that will not be 
noticed by others, will bring a sensitive 
child to order. 

gag ee 


* CHILDREN OF INCORRIGIBLE 
PARENTS," 


SCATTERED over the country are in- 
stitutions known as retreats for incor- 
rigible children. There is a profound 
error in their very name. They should 
be called retreats for the children of in- 
corrigible parents. There is no such 
thing as an incorrigible child. The term 
is as false and contradictory as dark sun- 
light or discordant harmony. There 
are, undoubtedly, children who have 
inherited evil tendencies, and children 
who have been contaminated by bad 
surroundings and hardened by bad 
management. But an irreclaimable 
child does not exist. The institutions 
themselves are a proof of this fact. 
Why should they be established at such 
an outlay of time and thought and 
money, if the children are, as they are 
called, hopelessly bad? Philanthropists 
recognize in fact, if not in word, that it 
is the parents who are irreclaimable and 
that any child may be saved. It is an 
axiom that in childhood the mind is so 
plastic, so easily formed and re-formed, 
that it may be cast in any mould the 
educator wills. Rudely handled, the 
spiritual wax may seem to lose its divine 
impress, but it needs only proper con- 
ditions to restore it. The children who 
are inmates of these institutions come 
usuallv from houses of degradation, 
where the only discipline is brutal whip- 
pings, and the only moral restraint is 
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physical fear. The evil ideas with which 
they are surrounded are quickly and 
faithfully reproduced in the unfolding 
characters, and behold! the children are 
“incorrigible.” The first step toward 
reform is to take them from their evil 
surroundings, and the second is to abol- 
ish the régime of punishment, and begin 
rational education, that draws out the 
best there is in the children. 

Ideas on the subject of punishment 
have changed rapidly in the past few 
years. It is hard to believe that the last 
generation was brought up in the fear 
of the rod. Yetitistruethat the script- 
ural aphorism, * Spare the rod and 
spoil the child," was not long ago the 
key-note of government in every well- 
regulated family. It was a barbarous 
custom, this wreaking the vengeance of 
angry parents on defenceless children. 
It had no justification in reason or re- 
sult. lis only effect was to produce 
antagonism, rebellious mortification, 
and a sense of injustice. Fortunately, 
it is largely a thing of the past. But as 
long as parents are afflicted with tem- 
per, children are doomed to suffer the 
penalty of corporal punishment. It 
would be well if it were made as much a 
legal offence for parents to raise their 
hands against their children as against 
their neighbors. The State ought to be 
ahle to control parental assault and 
battery. 

The whole idea of discipline is put 
upon a wrong plane. Parents assume an 
authority over their children such as a 
master might over a slave. They as- 
sume the right of absolute direction, of 
convietion without trial, of anything 
caprice may suggest. With all the 
progress in educational ideas, it is rare 
to find a family where the government 
is republican, and the children are re- 
garded as independent individuals, with 
rights and opinions to be respected. The 
home is too often a despotic monarchy. 
There is great need of the doctrine that 
parents do not own their children, and 
have no rightful authority over them, 
save what they acquire from superior 
wisdom and the children’s need of 
guidance. — Minneapolis Times. 
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COCOA—CHOCOLATE. 


A WRITER in The Dietetice and Hy- 
gienie Gazette gives a brief account of 
these products of the cocoa bean: 

Tea and coffee, as has been shown, 
are infusions from a leaf and from a 
berry. Solutions of cocoa and chocolate 
are in the nature of soups, or they may 
be ingested in solid form. Cocoa and 
chocolate are only different forms of the 
same thing, as we shall see later on. 
The cocoa-tree is indigenous to tropical 
America and Mexico. It was discovered 
by the Spaniards who invaded Mexico, 
and was by them introduced into West- 
ern Europe, and therefore antedates the 
introduction of tea and coffee by a very 
leng period. 

The word “ cocoa ” is taken from the 
Portuguese word * coco," meaning u 
mask, so called from the monkey-like 
face at the base of the nut. The word 
“ chocolate ” is said to be formed from 
the two Mexican-Indian names “ Atte," 
meaning water, and “ Choco,” a word 
which described the bubbling sound 
made when the ground cocoa-seeds were 
stirred into the water. There is also 
another name given to cocoa, which 
originated with Linnwus, who was so 
impressed with the taste and nutritive 
value that he called it ** Theobroma” 
(from the Greek “ theos.” à god, and 
“ broma," food); “ Food of the gods.” 

When the Spaniards invaded Mexico, 
about a.D. 1519, they found a drink 
prepared from the seeds of the cocoa- 
tree in common use among the natives. 
Tt was known by the Mexican name of 
** Chocollatl," and was said to have been 
in use from time immemorial. The 
cocoa-tree grows from six to thirty feet 
in height, and as a rule in cultivation 
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produces a large crop. The fruit of the 
tree is in the form of an oblong melon, 
consisting, when dry, of a very tough 
woody fibre. It contains about fifty 
beans or seeds imbedded in rows in a 
spongy substance, like that of the water- 
melon. When the fruit is picked it is 
opened and allowed to ferment slightly, 
as this improves the taste of the beans. 
The beans are then taken out of the 
melon and dried by the sun, and when 
dry are ready for the markets of the 
world. 

The quantity of cocoa used in this 
and other countries is very large. It is 
estimated that in this country alone, 
during the past year, there have been 
over 2,000 tons consumed. In Europe, 
and particularly in France and Ger- 
many, the consumption is much larger. 
The preparation of the cocoa-beans into 
food requires skill and some chemical 
knowledge. Fifty per cent of the bean 
consists of fat—an oleaginous substance 
known as cocoa butter, which forms the 
real nutritive element—but this fat is 
not easily digested unless somewhat 
neutralized, Invalids or dyspeptics can- 
not, as a rule, use rich oily chocolate as 
food, therefore the cocoa powders from 
which the fat has been removed are 
more acceptable to many persons, but 
ihe nutritive value is not nearly so great 
as that of the chocolate. 

The excess of fat in the cocoa bean 
hy some manufacturers is eliminated by 
pressure, while by others it is neutral- 
ized by chemical treatment. Cocoa 
powders and chocolate as sold usually 
enrry a large quantity of sugar—in most 
of them at least fifty per cent. Starches 
are also added to neutralize the fat, and 
cover the bitter taste, which is present 
in some imperfectly made products. 
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qgientany. or for the repair of any cotil- 
Uon of tue bany When abnortu Waste 
of tissue de vol ont. Wi should not 
hot milk, sugar, and moderately fat 
cocoa forin a good food for consump- 
tives, better than disagreeable tish-oil? 

ht shouid be remembered that choco- 
late is rich in sugar and fat, and must 
be u-ed therefore in moderation. or a 
disordered digestion will surely follow. 
Chocolate in combination with hot milk 
1- a fat-former, and therefore a valuable 
food during the winter scason, when fat 
is required in the body to form heat, 
energy, and resistince to the diseases 
peculiar to a changeable, cold climate. 
Vor brain-workers cocoa and chocolate 
in form not too oily or rich are valu- 
able, being not only nutritious, but con- 
taiming a stimulating element known as 
“theobromine.” Chocolate in hot milk 
is an excellent “ nightcap” ; it promotes 
sleep by drawing from the congested 
brain to the stomach the excess of blood, 
thus soothing the mind and drawing the 
eyelids down in sleep. There is consid- 
erable difference in the manufacture of 
cocoa and chocolate. In this country 
Walter Baker & Co. are said to be skil- 
ful manufacturers. They claim to elim- 
inate the excess of fat by pressure, 
while. on the other hand, the foreign 
chocolates are said to be rendered more 
nutritive and digestible by a chemical 
treatment. 

But the popularity of cocoa and choc- 
olate is dependent on taste; there are 
honest differences of opinion as to which 
is the best. The eocoa beans are almost 
universally alike. but the skill with 
which the cocoa powders or chocolate 
cakes are prepared creates the differ- 
ences. One confectioner may be more 
skilful in adding sugar and flavor to his 
hon-bons, while vet another manufact- 
urer may be so skilful in removing the 
excess of fat as to make his cocoa or 
chocolate the most acceptable. 
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THE CITY BASEMENT OR CELLAR. 


A WEITER Dreperly CRaTactenzes i222 


too comen pert of a Realern residence 


i abemimations ef modern re-i- 
deters. the colar or underground ba--- 
ment. Which characterizes eur old cities. 
is the Viest. The city of Philadelphia. 
for Instance. is completely undermined 
by these. subterranean. dark. damy. 
nouldy, foul-smelling receptacles for a.i 
kinds of household refuse. as well a= 
coal, probably stowed wet. wood in the 
same condition. and perishable pres i- 
sions. The atmosphere of these murky 
underground apartments has a charac- 
teristic nauseous oder. Excepting a 
minority in first-class residences. they 
have either rotting wooden floors or 
none at all. and the walls are the rough, 
untrimmed foundations of the house, 
seldom whitewashed or kalsomined. and 
affording mvriads of angles for the de- 
posit of dust and moulds. Many of these 
cellars are further contaminated by im- 
perfectly closed and leaking drains and 
soil-pipes. The writer has in the course 
of many a sanitary inspection, to which 
the tenant was abusivelv hostile. dis- 
covered a condition of things which. 
while cement and whitewash might 
temporarily relieve, only a heavy fine 
could permanently remedy. 

The same writer (see Journal of the 
American Medical Association, July 13) 
serves some of the flat houses also as 
thev deserve: 

The alert modern sanitary inspector 
has no sinecure. Upon the proper hous- 
ing of the population of a great city 
depends its vital condition. A local 
newspaper reporting a young witness in 
a great murder trial described her as 
“a typical New York flat-house child. 
Her face is slender and her limbs fragile. 
Although she is eleven years old. she 
could easily pass for eight or nine. Her 
voice was such a mere shred of articula- 
tion that it could not be heard a few feet 
away,” and she was the daughter of a 
family of the better class. but she slept 
in a little cell dimly lighted from a shaft 
or well like others in which so many 
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hundred thousand little children are be- 
ing slowly smothered. The “ apart- 
ment" has no cellar, but the same 
culpable defiance of common-sense san- 
itation develops the typical flat-house 
child, and health authorities should 
wage war both upon the contracted win- 
dowless bedroom in which little Mary 
Cunningham was murdered and upon 
the dark, damp cellar of the dwelling- 
house. An old medical officer of one 
of the national services, inspecting a 
large Government Hospital, astonished 
the junior officers by giving scant atten- 
tion to the wards on which they had 
devoted so much time of preparation, 
while he pried into every corner of the 
basement and every cranny in the attic, 
and when they expressed their disap- 
pointment that he had only glanced at 
the especial objects of their pride, he 
said to them, “ when the cellar and gar- 
ret are in good condition, there need be 
no doubt about the rest of the building.” 
Garrets are as apt to be neglected as 
cellars. but the greater inconvenience 
of access in a measure protects them 
from becoming receptacles of perishable 
articles, and their very elevation secures 
better hygienie conditions. 


EIL ue St: 
FOR SORE AND TIRED FEET. 


Not long ago we were in a restaurant 
where there was a waiter who limped 
around with so much expression of dis- 
comfort that we felt warranted in asking 
him what was the trouble. And his 
reply was “Sore feet." We ventured 
some suggestions for their treatment. 

Now as this is by no means a single 
instance, some remarks in this place 
may be of help to many men and women 
whose feet are sore or ache badly. It is 
not so much the being on one's feet that 
is the cause of the trouble as it is the 
etockings or shoes that are worn. 
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First, as to the stockings. They 
should be large enough to fit well. Oft- 


en it happens that short stockings will 
cramp the toes and occasion a great deal 
of unhappiness. Then, too, stockings 
may be too long. and wrinkle, thus caus- 
ing acute pain. The stockings should 
be well made, free from any rough 
places, ridges, coarse seams, and so on, 
and care should be taken in putting 
them on so tkat they will be smooth. 

Of course the nuun trouble is due to 
ill-fitting shoes. It is almost a crime 
against nature to wear shoes that are so 
small in any part that they cramp the 
feet. They should be especially wide at 
the toes. The fashion of the day is to 
wear sharp-pointed shocs. There may 
be no objection to this if they are long 
enough, so that the narrowing ends do 
not interfere with the play of ‘the bones 
and phalanges in walking. 

People who are compelled to walk or 
stand much during the day will find 
considerable relief by having two pairs 
of shoes, so that they can have, as it 
were, a fresh pair for use on alternate 
days. When one goes home in the even- 
ing the shoes that have been worn dur- 
ing the day should be removed and the 
feet bathed in either hot or cold water. 
then rubbed briskly with a erash towel. 

tunning about in one's room bare- 

footed or in stockingr-feet is a great re- 
lief if the feet are inclined to ache. X 
little massage of the joints and toes 
helps. A solution of salt and water. or 
vinegar and water, is also agreeable as zx 
bath. 

Of course if one have corns, it is im- 
portant that they should be ministered 
unto regularly. and if the feet are dis- 
posed to dryness and to become hard, 
scaly, or horny on the soles, they should 
be bathed in tepid water at bed-time 
and then some oil or cold eream or re- 
fined lard rubbed well in before going 
to bed. D. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loquitur. —PLATO. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1896. 


THE GALL CENTENARY, 


Tuis year is regarded by most of the 
advocates of phrenology as a period 
specially worthy of consideration in its 
relation to the work and mission of 
Francis Joseph Gall. One hundred 
years ago that great discoverer began his 
career as a teacher of the truths he had 
brought to the light. Across the water, 
notable ceremonies and meetings have 
been the order of events in which these 
truths and their illustrious exponent 
have been reviewed. On this side certain 
foci of phrenological interest, especially 
in the West, are preparing to celebrate 
the fame and accomplishments of the 
German doctor in such manner as cir- 
cumstances will permit. Here in New 
York it is eminently fitting that some- 
thing be done ere the year is out. New 
York, as the most active centre of mind 
study, where for upward of sixty years 
phrenological science has been pro- 
moted by means both literary and di- 
daetie, is, of all American cities, the 
proper one for holding a general meet- 
ing in which the friends and teachers of 
brain science may participate. 
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Such a meeting should be made a suc- 
cess beyond peradventure. There are 
thousands of people, respectable in so- 
cial position and in mental culture, who 
look upon the system that had the sup- 
port of such apostles as Dr. Spurzheim 
and the Combe brothers with kindly 
interest, and many of these would ayail 
themselves, it is most likely, of an op- 
portunity to attend such a meeting if 
made aware of it in seasonable time. 
The readers of this JOURNAL represent 
but a small proportion of the phreno- 
logical constituency in the Eastern part 
of the United States, so that to have the 
matter of a centenary meeting fairly 
canvassed among the friends of the 
cause all who are apprised of it through 
the JOURNAL or otherwise should take 
some pains to aequaint others with the 
proposition. 

The latter part of October, when the 
session of the Institute of Phrenology is 
about closing, would appear to be n suit- 
able time for the meeting. The closing 
exercises of the session usually draw old 
students and others to New York, and 
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if to the interest of this educational 
term the Gall centennial meeting be 
added, there should be a notable gather- 
ing, an expression indeed worthy of the 
occasion and of the city of New York. 
For ourselves, we hesitate to take the 
initiative, deeming it the better part of 
some society, such as the New York 
Society of Phrenology and Anthropol- 
ogy or of the Alunini of the Institute, 
so that there would be less individuality 
in the expression and management. We 
should urge that it is time something 
were done in preparing for the affair 
and setting in motion the machinery 
that will contribute to a creditable 
success. 


— Fe - -— 
GROWTH OF A NEW BRAIN. 


In the June number of The Ameri- 
can Naturalist an article appears bear- 
ing on this subject. The position taken 
by most biologists in relation to nerve- 
growth has been that cells and fibres 
cannot grow again after destruction, so 
that the nerve-centre that has become 
impaired by any cause will not be reha- 
bilitated. But latterly certain observers 
have expressed the opinion that there 
are possibilities of recovery in nervous 
tissue, that there may be in the brain 
itself a new growth even after part of 
the organ has been removed. 

Repeating the experiment of total 
extirpation of the two occipital lobes of 
a monkey, February 19, 1893, M. Vitzou 
noticed that during the first four 
months the animal commenced to per- 
ceive persons and objects with great 
difficulty. At the end of fourteen 
months the ability to perceive was great- 
ly increased. The monkey could avoid 
obstacles which he could not do during 
the first months following the opera- 
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tion. On April 24, 1895, M. Vitzou 
operated upon the same animal. “ After 
denuding the skull he found the orifices 
of trepannation closed by a mass of 
rather firm connective tissue. On lift- 
ing this mass with care, to his astonisli- 
ment and that of the assistants standing 
about him he found the entire space 
which had formerly been occupied by 
the occipital lobes completely filled with 
a mass of new-formed substance.” In 
fine, M. Vitzou demonstrated the pres- 
ence of pyramidal nerve-cells and of 
nerve-fibres. Nerve-tissue was present 
in large quantities, aud the nerve-cells 
less numerous than in the occipital lobes 
of the adult animal, but their presence 
in the new-formed mass was constant. 

In a paper which the writer of this 
item read before the Neurological Sec- 
tion of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, at its recent meeting in Atlanta, 
the position was taken that training. 
hygiene, exercise of the mental faculties, 
ete., which are for the purpose of refor- 
mation or for the development of the 
individual in any particular line of 
thought, was productive of growth or 
change, and may be indicated by expan- 
sion in the nerve-centrex, having rela- 
tion to the particular exercise. training, 
thought, ete. In other words, he de- 
clared that nature's methods were con- 
sistent; that the use of a muscle tended 
to strengthen not only the muscle, but 
also to increase its absolute size; so the 
exercise of the mental faculties tended 
to produce analogous development and 
growth in nerve elements. i 

This position was combated by a lead- 
ing western neurologist on the ground 
of experience. while a few others in the 
assembly were inclined to favor the po- 
sition taken by the writer. 

Now it would appear from the re- 
searches of Vitzou and also of M. H. 
Munck, that there is positive warrant 
for believing in not only the growth of 
nerve-cenires through the addition of 
cells and fibres, but there may be, under 
favorable circumstances, actual replace- 
ment of parts that had been absolutely 
destroved. 


108 
ANOTHER DISCOVERY, 


ANOTHER discovery has been an- 
nounced from that prolific focus of dis- 
coveries in the higher range of mental 
investigations, Germany. According to 
one of our city papers, Professor Flech- 
sig, of the University of Leipsic, has 
published an aecount of some wonderful 
researches in brain strueture, with the 
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outcome of some very positive localiza- 
tions. Munk, Hitzig, Broca, Ferrier, 
and all the others who have heretofore 
enjoyed reputations of a starlit charac- 
ter, must now take back seats among the 
celestial orbs of minor magnitude, 

This Flechsig tells us that there are 
certain very positive areas in the brain 
devoted to “thought,” to “sense,” to 
* motivity,” to “ self,’ which (under 
our breath) we may say had long heen 
known. Yes, but Herr Flechsig claims 
that most of us have been quite wrong 
in our topography. That, for instance, 
the area of * thought" occupies space 
in the upper posterior region, in fact, 
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most of the parietal lobe, and also the 
major part, or entire temporal lobe, and 
something of the occipital. His motor 
region is about the same as that already 
defined by the physiologists. 

Now, says the professor, the organ of 
** self ? relates to self-consciousness, de- 
termining how men should feel and act 
toward the world, when this area is in 
good condition and is full of energy and 
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activity. In passing, we might say that 
capacity for this seems to include a good 
deal of intellectual function, and we 
have for years been in the habit of at- 
tributing intellectual powers to the an- 
terior part of the brain. Then again, 
fhere is the organ of thought which 
covers so big a space in the posterior 
parts of the brain. We could wonder 
whether or not the idiot should be 
comparatively well endowéd in this 
“thought ” function, in spite of his de- 
ficient frontal lobe, for his head, as a 
rule, is the larger by many degrees in 
that section than it is in front. 

It is said that this professor has been 
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studying the brain for twenty vears, 
and clainis that his new scheme of fune- 
tion is possessed of an importance be- 


yond the scheme of any who have pre- 


ceded him as a student of brain. 

We should be glad to see a full ac- 
count of the gentleman's views, for it 1s 
scarcely fair to take a news-writer's 
statement as representing him. ‘The 
brief report of his claims that has come 
to hand certainly does not contain much 
that is novel besides his peculiar whole- 
sale designation of different areas. In 
the elucidation of his “ discoveries " it 
seems to us that he is a good deal of a 
borrower from the doctrine of other 
anthropologists. The accompanying il- 
lustratien is said to be Professor Flech- 
sig’s idea of brain geography. 


————49—--——— 


FAULT FINDING. 


IT is so easy to find fault. We, as a 
clase, are very sharp sighted. The facul- 
ties of observation appear to be strained 
almost in their exercise, and we have 
onlv to stand off and look at our friends 
and neighbors to find a good many 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
wil be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents shall expect us 
lo give them the benetit of an carly emsideration. 

lr You Usk a PsktponxyM OR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names, 


SPOTS ON THE SKIN.—T.—-These moles, 
or mole patches, of which you speak, may 
be treated with some success by applica- 
tions to the skin, but a method of treat- 
ment can scarcely be advised without a 
personal examination. Be careful in your 
diet, and also in your bathing. You may 
effect some improvement in time without 
resorting to anything of a caustic na- 
ture. 


IxAGINATION,—O. H.- In the article on 
Psyehology, by John W. Shull in the 
July number, your question was an- 
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things that are awry in their make-up 
and expression. Even children seem to 
become adepts carly in their critieism 
of others. Their ideas are chiefly bor- 
rowed, but nevertheless they are often 
disayreeably pronounced in their criti- 
eism. 

It would be far better to develop our 
minds in the line of saying and appre- 
ciating those qualities in our friends and 
neighbors that are good. ‘This means 
cultivation of that insight and discern- 
ment which employ the sympathies. 
Thus, people we love best are they who 
see the good in others rather than the 
imperfect, and speak of it frequently. 
They are the genial, kindly, sunny ones 
that make life charming ; while your 
carping, querulous, fault-finding per- 
sons who do not draw attention to ex- 
cellencies, are no encouragement and 
stimulus to helpful effort. Most people 
of intelligence are aware of their de- 
fects, and to be told of their good 
qualities strengthens effort to overcome 
their weaknesses and vices of disposi- 
tion. 

The disposition to see the good in 
others is worth more than money or 
beauty, and, as one has said, “It is a 
perpetual joy to the possessor, while it 
brightens the soul of every one that may 
come within the circle of its influence.” 


swered, we think. The definition of im- 
ngination that he gives is in common with 
the psychological view of the mental proc- 
ess. The word itself means a represen- 
tation in the mind of images that have 
been observed mainly from observation 
of external objects. We can scarcely 
image ideas unless these ideas have rela- 
tion to some definite form. It is pos- 
sible to have a thought, but if the thought 
did not relate to something that is ob- 
jective in its nature it does not come 
within the domain of imagination. 


Protrepinc UPPER  TEETIL.—What is 
the inference to be drawn from the pro- 
trusion of the upper teeth, but perfectly 
sound and healthy, while the lower jaw is 
natural and regular? G. Z. M. 

Ans. — The person's father or grand- 
mother may have had such upper front 
teeth, a sign of vitality and power, but 
not of refinement, and other ancestral 
persons may have had a shorter under- 
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jaw and the teeth regular and desirable. 
Blond hair with heavy black eyebrows 
and black beard like the father, and radi- 
ant blue eyes like the blond-haired moth- 
er, are found in the head and face. Some- 
times the upper lip is like one parent and 
the under lip from the other parent. A 
thumb is not always like the hand it is 
attached to, and one black eye is found on 
one side of the nose and a blue eye on the 
other side; the complexion and quality 
of the skin on each hemisphere of one 
face I know are unlike, one side of the 
face, up to the centre line of the face, will 
be dry in a hot day and the other side will 
be heavily beaded by perspiration. The 
persons can be named, and one of them 
writes this. S. 


" ORGANIC EXTRACTS.” —S. T.—The ef- 
fects of the use of these much-advertised 
and bepraised products of the laboratory 
were chiefly due to mental suggestion. 
Continued tests in hospital and private 
practice show them to be of little genuine 
value as therapeutic agents. 'The princi- 
ple involved in their use at best is but 
that of mediaeval medicine, when the 
flesh or blood of animals, insects, reptiles, 
etc. was rated of great account by the 
faculty. It is strange how men in this 
era of scientific progress, professing spe- 
cial wisdom, can be hoodwinked by no- 
tions that have not a single physiological 
element for their support. 

" XANTHOUS TEMPERAMENT."—What is 
the meaning of this term ? 

H. H. 

This term is applied to one who has 
large bones and muscles, a powerful 
frame, but is of light complexion and has 
blue eyes and generally coarse, red hair. 
He has the build and strength of the 
Motive or Bilious temperament, but the 
complexion of the Vital or Sanguine. 


VENOUS ENLARGEMENTS.—C. C. J., Tenn. 
—The inquiry you have made twice is of 
so personal a character that it should be 
answered by letter, for which, however, 
the necessary postage was not inclosed. 
We suppose from your description that 
the trouble is of the varicose type, fre- 
quently found, especially in the skin of 
women who have had children and whose 
portal or hepatic circulation is some- 
what interrupted. An examination would 
be necessary to determine just what to 
do, if any remedial measures might be 
applied. 

THE CIRCLE SQUARED.—W. L.—The arti- 
cle on this topic to which you refer was 
prepared by one of our leading mathemn- 
ticians, and as the principle which he 
discussed is new in science it can scarcely 
be expected that he would receive the 
approval of the scientific world in gen- 
eral. We have yet, however, to note a 
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refutation of the author's method. Dr. 
De Medicis of New York is the author. 


'THE WiLL.—L. J. B.—In the discussion 
of Firmness, which will be found in al} 
good treatises on phrenology, the nature 
of the Will is there analyzed to some ex- 
tent. The will is a derivative of the com- 
bined action of the faculties, The intel- 
lect, sentiment, social feeling, selfishness, 
have to do with its expression. A little 
pamphlet published in the Human Nature 
Library, a while since, will supply you 
with points in this regard. 

ORGANS AND FACULTY IN RELATION TO 
BRArN.—Reinhold.—The organic centres 
are double, in accordance with the consti- 
tution of the brain. The diagram to 
which you refer is only a symbolical rep- 
resentation. There is nothing arbitrary 
in regard to this “ one-sided ” relation. 
There is a language centre in each hemi- 
sphere, a fact which is recognized by the 
most advanced physiologists. Evidences 
of this are recorded in pathological cases. 
It is altogether probable that the left 
side, or hemisphere, is used the more in 
ordinary life, but where, because of in- 
jury or disease, a centre on that side be- 
comes useless the corresponding centre in 
the right side may be brought into exer- 
cise. An article in the last August nuni- 
ber furnishes some better suggestions. 


To DENUDF SKULLS.—R. S.—Before boil- 
ing the skulls you should remove the 
skin or scalp carefully, and scrape off as 
much as possible of the fleshy matter. 
The old idea with reference to placing 
bones in the neighborhood of an ant-hill 
is a good one, for the ants will certainly 
clean the bone thoroughly, and in a much 
shorter time than might be expected. If 
you simply place the heads in water and 
boil them without having previously re- 
moved the scalp, etc., you might expect 
that the result will be unsatisfactory. 


PEARLY WHITE TEETH.—M. M.—Natural 
teeth are not “ pearly white.” They have 
a tinge of yellowness. Where we find 
people with such teeth, “small, pearly 
white,” there is usually something lack- 
ing in their physical constitution, a 
strumous, or lymphatic diathesis, which 
intimates a want of those solid earthy 
constituents in the blood that make teeth 
and bone firm, dense, enduring. To be 
sure the treatment of teeth by methods 
of the toilet, usually injurious, may ob- 
tain this brilliant and attractive effect. 
The mental relation may be one of vanity 
or desire to excel on the line of a fine 
mouth exposure. The use of those prep- 
arations which produce such fine effects 
upon the teeth tends to the destruction 
of the enamel coating. Teeth that are 
solid and strong as a rule are not “ pearly 
white.” 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satisfactorily and juatly, and abo to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shall 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. [t ta 
our wish to notice the better class of books issuing 
from the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especuilly 
those related in any way to mental and physio- 
logical science. We can supp'y any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. 


THE MYSTERY oF HANDWRITING. A Hand- 
book of Graphology. By J. Harington 
Keene. Small quarto, pp. 156, cloth. 
Price, $2.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Of the manuals on this subject that 

have been printed in America this as a 
later appearance commends itself at sight. 
Written in a style at once brief and pleas- 
ing it quite covers the field of graphology. 
The author is known as an “ expert” in 
the analysis of handwriting, and it is 
from the point of view of actual experi- 
ence that his book has been prepared. 
The science in the matter is well shown, 
and the relation of one’s pen tracings to 
character, temperanient, etc., is a leading 
feature. The book is of the teaching 
order, so that the careful and studious 
reader may acquire the rationale of the 
art of learning what a man is per his 
handwriting. : 

The illustrations are numerous, every 
point being exemplifled with specimens 
“ from life," so to speak; a chapter at the 
closing of the book being largely given to 
the analysis of the writing of inany prom- 
inent people. 

THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THOUGHT AND 
MEMoRY. A contribution to pedagogical 
psychology on the basis of F. W. Dorp- 
feld’s Monograph, " Denken und Ge- 
dachtnis,” with an introduction by 
Stanley Hall, LL.D, By Herman T. 
Lukens, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 165. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 


This book is valuable as being the out- 
come of recent psychological observa- 
tions. New methods in observing mind 
are yielding results for the use of those 
who have to do with the training of the 
young. The excellent work by Dorpfeld 
is the basis of the author's studies, as 
stated in the title of the work, but there 
is much expansion of the principles in- 
volved upon the basis of American re- 
search, especially that line of research 
that has such leaders as Stanley Hall and 
others of like view. The factors of mind 
are first discussed; what relates to per- 
ception, what constitute the phenomena 
of mind, what is the material out of which 
forms of knowledge are created, concepts, 
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imagination, ideas, judgments, conclu- 
sions. Distinctions are shown between 
original production, manufactures, com- 
merce, transportation, and so on, and the 
analogous activities which are mental. . 
À very useful work to the teacher, &nd 
to the intelligent parent it should be com- 
mended as rich in suggestions for the 
treatment of the growing child. 


GYMNASTICS. A Text Book of the German- 
American Gymnastics, specially adapted 
to the use of Teachers and Pupils in 
Public and Private Schools. Edited by 
W. A. Stecher. Large 8vo. Illustrated. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The importance of physical culture in 
the growing years of youth is emphasized 
by the frequent appearance of manuals of 
training. Latterly so much attention is 
given by experts in athletics to school 
gymnastics that the text-books have as- 
sumed a higher character than ever be- 
fore. The work before us is the product 
of careful study. One of the more suc- 
cessful of teachers in its special line being 
the editor. The exercises are graded and 
of that simplicity that adapts them to 
school and society practice, with ample 
illustrations of attitude in various posi- 
tions. For teachers of schools, the ma- 
terial is abundant and excellent; seven 
pages are devoted to tactics; nineteen to 
free exercises (calisthenics); fifty-one to 
wand exercises; eighteen to club-swing- 
ing; twelve to dumb-bell exercises; five 
to ring exercises; eleven to fancy steps; 
twenty-two to games; five to roundel; 
and twenty to double wand and hoop ex- 
ercises: in all one hundred and sixty-nine 
pages of work as at present performed in 
the common schools of this country. Ex- 
ercises on parallel bars, vertical poles, 
ladders, pole-vaulting, rings, etc., are also 
described minutely, according to the 
methods of special teachers. In all it is 
& very full book, adapted to the use of 
both sexes. 

ALDEN's Living Topics CYCLOPEDIA. A 
Record of Recent Events and of the 
World’s Progress in all Departments of 
Knowledge. 

A new publication by an enterprising 
publisher, and one who recognizes the 
drift of the times toward brevity and the 
use of such books as meet an immediate 
want. We have cyclopedias and cyclo- 
pedias, whose merit is fulness of detail 
and extent of compilation, suitable for 
the use of the reader with leisure for in- 
vestigation. To the ordinary man of 
affairs Mr. Alden comes as a benefactor 
by this system of brief and well-selected 
topics. enabling one to “ read up” in the 
lines of current interest. The price of the 
volumes is low enough to suit the common 
pocket. Science, art, industrial matters, 
politics, diplomacy, geography, current 
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history, ete., have their respective repre- 
sentation. As an economical work of 
reference for all, this certainly is in ad- 
vance of anything else that we have seen. 

Subscription price, 50 cents a volume. 
John Alden, New York. 

A PLEA FOR THE NEW WOMAN, by 
May Collins, is an effort to show how 
this pretentious outeome of modern civ- 
ilization is a higher creation than the old 
woman of the former time. We suspect, 
however, that the "new woman," how- 
ever new she may be, is womanly still. 
Truthseeker Co., New York. 

Poems BY J. GORDON CooGLER. The 
fourth volume of verse that the author 
has offered to the public. The encour- 
agement that his former books have re- 
ceived warrant this fresh fascicle. The 
topics are various, chiefly of a social, do- 
mestic nature, often personal. The qual- 
ity of the work is a fair average. An 
example, taken off-hand, is the following: 

If 1 should ask this silver coin 
That lies within this hand to-day, 
“Tell me thy history?’ 
And it should speak, how wondrous strange 


Would each sad word sound in my ear— 
How deep the mystery! 


Would it not tell the sickening truth 

Of some fair one, in the bloom of youth, 
Whom it had led astray? 

How partly pald for the shining band 

That bought sweet virtue from the hand 
Now silent 'neath the clay. 

The portrait of the author is the fron- 
tispiece. 

CosmMIAN HYMN Book.—aA collection of 
original and selected hymns for liberal 
and ethical societies, for schools and the 
home. Compiled by L. R. Washburn. 
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The author says it has been prepared to 
meet a public want. Care has been ex- 
ercised to make the hymns of a high moral 
tone and also to have them perfectly free 
of sectarianism. The tunes are good for 
the rendering of the more or less elo- 
quent words. Published by the Truth- 
seeker Co., New York. : 

CONSECRATION: “I AM THE Lorp’s.” By 

H. L. H. Scriptural Tract Repository, 

Boston, Mass. 

A little green and silver monograph 
that may be carried in the vest pocket, 
that contains much spiritual admonition 
and cheer for the serious mind. It will 
not hurt any one to read it, whether he is 
religious or careless of serious things, 
and it may be a source of new life and 
hope and gladness to him as it was to the 
wild sailor mentioned in the preface. 
HORRORS OF ARMENIA. By an eye-witness, 

William Willard Howard. 

This man claims to be the only Ameri- 
can Christian who penetrated into the 
interior of the devastated regions of Ar- 
menia, and therefore his story, which is 
black enough, is deemed trustworthy. 
The Armenians, however we may view 
the issue, have suffered most terribly, and 
it seems fitting that the world should 
show some sympathy in a way that will 
bring about a positive result in the sup- 
pression of those cruel and desperate 
measures that have been productive of 
such things. The attitude of foreign na- 
tions, those that call themselves Chris- 
tians, is chierly responsible for such 
damning cruelties. Published by the Ar- 
menian Relief Association. 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


Miss Edna I. Seely is at Asbury Park, 
N. J., for the month of August. The well- 
known founder of that favorite seaside 
town, Mr. Bradley, shows a personal in- 
terest in this worthy disciple of Gall, and 
has given her a good place for the practice 
of her profession. 

The Halls—Professor and Mrs. E. E. 
Hall—were at Canal Dover, Ohio, when 
last heard from. A newspaper slip speaks 
in complimentary terms of their lectures 
and work. 

ACTUAL PRooFs.—George Cozens, writ- 
ing from Murill, Ont., gives the following 
experience: 

While lecturing in Winnipeg four years 
ago we advised a man that we examined to 
be a contractor and always have a gang of 
men under him. Ten months afterward, 
on giving our second course in the city, 
the same gentleman came to me and said: 
“I have come to tell you how glad I am 
that I took your advice. You told me to be 
a contractor, and I have had twenty men 
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under me all the summer, and have made 
lots of money.” He says of the Vancouver 
Phrenological Society: * The members of 
the Vancouver Phrenological Society are 
active, intelligent, forceful, sympathetic. 
and highly moral, and are bound to exert 
a wonderful influence in aid of our glori- 
ous science. Mr. Stark and others, whose 
names I cannot recall, were very earnest 
in the work when we were successful in 
organizing nearly three years ago." 

S. F. DeVore, Class of 1887, says: ‘ In- 
closed is amount for THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. Send it to me right along. As 
un M.D. have been in practice here for 
thirteen months with marked suecess. My 
knowledge of human nature, gained from 
phrenology, helps me much. While I do 
not give exclusive attention to phrenology 
in a professional way, have never lost my 
interest in the subject for one moment. 
and always do what I can for the advance- 
ment of the subject. Now located at 
Sioux City, Iowa." 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
On February 29, 1894, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 


under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 

ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 
The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 

business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH is $1.00 a year, 
payable in advance. 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form ot 
Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. Ail Post- 
masters are required to Register Letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sureto wear a bole inthe envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
ofa dollar. The larger stamps are preferred ; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the fitst of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a Stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Welis 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office, 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices, 


AGENTS WANTED forthe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom hberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

Lippincot?s Magazine for August has an- 
other novel in the “ detective" line, en- 
titled The Great K. & A. Train Robbery, 
with a baker's dozen of topics covering a 
variety of literature. Heraldry in Amer- 
ica and The Devil’s One Good Deed are 
notable. Price, 25 cents. Philadelphia. 

Le Progres Medical—weekly—with its 
excellent digest of current news relating 
to foreign medicine, surgery, and related 
science should be aeknowledged. Bour- 
neville, Chief Editor, Paris, France. 

Independent.—Weekly, representing the 
Congregational branch of the Church, but 
reviewing Church interests in general. 
Valuable home visitor. We wonder why 
educated people cannot be content with 
Sunday reading, such as is furnished by a 
well prepared weekly of this nature and 
not waste their Sunday leisure in the re- 
volting pages of the common newspapers! 
New York. 

Woman's World and Jenness Miller's 
Monthly—August—has something inter- 
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esting to tell about the cost of a college 
education for women in certain of the 
leading institutions, and other topics. 
New York. 

Literary Digest—Recent weekly issues 
üre well furnished with comments on the 
political situation. The literary, art, re- 
ligious, and other departments are, as 
usual, quite full. Funk & Wagnall's Com- 
pany, New York. 

Georgia Eclectic Magazine — July. — Drs. 
Adolphus and Goss are contributors, the 
former giving good points on reducing 
hernial tumors. Other practical data. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Medical has a good arti- 
cle on Mental Influence in Pathological 
Conditions, and other features of value. 
J. H. Raymond, Editor. 

Review of Reviews gives W. J. Bryan a 
prominent and large place naturally,as he 
is the " regular Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency.” Mr. Stead describes the 
great Barnardo Home for Children. Other 
leading features are Bimetallism, the Chi- 
cago Convention and its related issues, 
The Progress of Australian Federation, 
ete. Hlustrations more than commonly 
numerous. New York. 

Metaphysical Magazine for August dis- 
cusses Art of Mind Building, Karma, Evo- 
lution of the Home, and has many items 
in its peculiar line. New York. 

Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly — 
August.— Discusses Science at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, The Aim of Modern 
Education, “ Spirit " writing and “ Speak- 
ing with Tongues.” The Genius and his 
Environments, Epidemies of Hysteria, ete. 
The editor’s Women and Polities makes 
several] good points on the relation of law- 
making to woman’s interests. The usual 
review of current seience. New York. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly—August 
--has Cuba's Struggle for Liberty, Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee, Fifteen Years of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, The Making of a President, 
and Nashville and the Tennessee Centen- 
nial among its chief fentures. Illustrated. 
New York. 

Scientific American celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary in a striking way by issuing 
a superb number for July 25. Accounts of 
the more remarkable discoveries of thc 
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period are given with fine illustrations. 
Science, art, and industry are represented. 
New York: Munn & Company. 

Harper’s Monthly for August contains a 
long list of attractive features; for in- 
stance, a sketch of Longfellow by How- 
ells, Tom Sawyer, Detective, by ‘ Mark 
Twain,” Stuart’s Landsdowne Portrait of 
Washington, Peeps into Barbary, Door- 
step Neighbors, with illustrations by the 
late W. H. Gibson, etc. The Editor’s Study 
is bright and the Editor’s Drawer well 
filled. New York. 

Pacific Medical Journal for August has 
comments on Trials of Physical Endur- 
ance, Suspended Animation, the Bicycle 
Saddle, or seat, and practical digests of 
current news, etc. San Francisco. 
ae 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A new edition of “ Mental Science " has 
just been received from abroad. This be- 
ing a revised and enlarged edition of the 
title “ Mental Science as explained by 
Phrenology.” The author, L. N. Fowler, 
needs no introduction to our readers. 
Some of his works, “ Lectures on Man," 
* How to Learn Phrenology,” “ Phrenol- 
ogy proved," etc., etc., have been widely 
read. The chapters on Perceptive Facul- 
ties, Reasoning Faculties, Moral Faculties, 
Selfish Propensities, are written clearly 
and in interesting manner, preparing 
the reader for the closing chapter, Man as 
a social being. Price, 30 cents, post paid. 

The new book “ Uncle Sam on Phrenol- 
ogy,” in its attractive gold and black cover 
is now ready for delivery. The publishers 
bespeak for it a wide circulation and to 
our readers it will be especially welcome 
on account of its peculiarly “ Uncle Sam " 
style of letters, from the pen of one whom 
tradition has taught us to be the “ ideal 
Americun." 


We supply all of Isaac Pitman's also 
Benn Pitman's works on shorthand, Cat- 
alogue on application. 


All of our publications can be supplied 
on the Pacifie Coast by Professor Had- 
doch of San Francisco, Cal. 


To those who cannot visit us personally, 
or who cannot obtain the services of a 
graduate of the American Institute of 
Phrenology for delineation of character, 
a pamphlet giving directions for the tak- 
ing of proper photographs will be sent 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 

To agents. Now is the time to commence 
to secure subscriptions to THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL for 1897. We offer the 
remaining three months of this year, 
October, November, and December, free 
to subscribers of year 1897. Price, $1.00. 
Write us for particulars. 

Special offer to new subscribers. To 
those subscribing now, the numbers for 


ii» Google 


[September 


October, November, and December of this 
year as well as the twelve numbers for 
1897, will be sent on receipt of $1.00. Be- 
fore the next number goes to press, in 
fact within & week after receipt of this 
number of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
the thirty-third session of the American 
Institute of Phrenology will have com- 
menced and later nn announcement will 
be made of the closing exercises of the 
same. Write for particulars. 


Since we no longer hold the plates of 
“Man Wonderful in House Beautiful,” 
we have had several inquiring for the 
book. To meet such demands, a new 
book by Mary Wood Allen, one of the au- 
thors, has published a book entitled 
* Marvels of our Bodily Dwelling," teach- 
ing by parable and allegory the methods 
of the wisest instructors. The author 
says no one can claim originality in com- 
paring the body to a house, quoting from 
Biblical and profane writers; among them 
Abernethy says, “the kitchen, that is 
your stomach; the garret, that is the 
head.” The author has united scientific 
facts with skill, having laid under con- 
tribution the latest scientific authorities 
of the day. It includes facts in regard to 
alcohol, tobaeco, and other narcoties, thus 
filling the demands of Public School 
laws. Price, $1.00, post paid. 

The Students Set now includes a year's 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with the 
$13.00 worth of books, all for $10.00, by 
express, 

Having had several inquiries for a 
poster or announcement of lectures to be 
held and examinations to be made by 
travelling phrenologists, our artist has 
designed one which will be ready in 
October. Size, 18x24 in, or 22x 2k. 
Further information later. Price of poster 
will be made as low as possible so that 
lecturers can purchase them by the hun- 
dred or in larger quantities. 


Worxs BY Dio Lewis. Having some 
time ago obtained the plates of the late 
Dio Lewis's works, consisting of ten 
volumes, we are now supplying them at 
the prices mentioned on another page. 
See advertisement. Will send the ten 
volumes for $9.00. 


We have pleasure in informing our 
numerous patrons and friends. that we 
have secured the services of Miss Jessie 
A. Fowler (daughter of Professor L. W. 
Fowler), to lecture under the auspices of 
the Fowler & Wells Co. in the coming 
Fall, after she has completed her lectures 
to the students at the American Institute 
of Phrenology. 

We shall be glad to book engagements 
for vacant evenings on application from 
any soeieties or clubs who are desirous 
of availing themselves of this talented 
lady lecturer's services. 
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TO TEACHERS OF PHONOGRAPHY 
AND TYPEWRITING. 


Your attention is called to the little 
book entitled “ Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing," price 40 cents. The chapters are en- 
titled, Sketch of the History of Shorthand, 
Learning the Art, Hints to the Amanuen- 
sis, The Reporter, Typewriters and Type- 
writing, General IHints. 

Intended to be a honest statement of 
what typewriting and shorthand are to- 
day, giving any prospective student help- 
ful information in that it realizes the in- 
quiries whieh beset young people in re- 
gard to the profession of stenographer 
and we think there is no renson why this 
book should not answer many questions, 

" Useful as a dictation book," “ Illus- 
trative of Typewriting machines and of 
apparatus of a kindred character." 

“ Unfriendly to no system that seeks to 
lighten the drudgery of labor and friendly 
to every mechanism that leads away from 
the dark ages of the steel pen.” This 
work should deter many from entering 
upon an unfitting career, and inciting 
others to take up a profession in which 
they will shine, 


The Biographical sketches of Gall and 
Spurzheim compiled and written by Char- 
lotte Fowler Wells, can now be supplied 
for 50 cents, post paid. 


Packer's 
Tar Soap 


Combines purity, blandness, and 
excellent cleansing qualities with 
the antiseptic, balsamic, and emol- 
lient properties of pine-tar and 
glycerine, It is constantly pre- 
scribed in the treatment of 


ERUPTIVE TROUBLES, 
DANDRUFF, BALDNESS, Etc. 


'* [t is refreshing and beneficial for sham- 
pooing, And it stands at the head of all 


others for Bathing Infants and Invalids.”’ | 


—New Eng, Med, Mo. 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 
NEW YORK. 
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AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


To those interested in “ Health and 
Hygiene,” would say we publish quite a 
number of books on these subjects and 
càn obtain anything desired in this line. 


We have a few copies of Dr. J. G. Spurz- 
heim's “ Observations on the Deranged 
Manifestations of the Mind; or, Insanity " 


left. This was the third American edi- 
| tion, with Notes, Improvements, and 
Plates, 


Anatomy, physiology, and pathology 
are most intimately connected with each 


' other, and must be brought in harmony. 


Pathology cannot be cultivated in the 
same way as anatomy and physiology. 
'The chapters treat of Derangement of the 
External Senses, Disorders of Voluntary 
Motion, Derangement of the Five Senses, 
Diseases of the Brain, Insanity, Treat- 
ment of Insanity, ete., ete. With an Ap- 
pendix of thirty-five pages. These are 
old editions, but we can furnish them at 
$1.50, post-paid. 


a Points to +- 
^ Consider +- 


In giving à delineation of character there is 
one kind of examination that we do not 
give, and that is the poor kind. We give 
only correct and satisfactory delinea- 
tions. Writefor particulars to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East 21st Street, New York. 


Webster's zs g 
International 3 
Dictionary? 
Invaluable in Office, 
School, and Home. 


Standard of the U. 5. 
Gov't Printing Office, the U. 8S. 
Supreme Court, the State Sn- 
preme Courts, and of nearly 
all (he Schoolbooks. Warmly 
commended by every State 
Superintendent of Schools, 


FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUSE 

it ts easy to find the word wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
It Is easy to learn what a word means. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


"ueoessor of the 
" 1 nabridged,” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


THE BEST 
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A NEW BOOK. 


UNCLE SAM'S LETTERS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


200 Pages. Paper, 50 Cents. 


BRIGHT! ATTRACTIVE! INTERESTING! 


Chapters containing: Way and Manner—The Whence and What of Phrenology— 
How Phrenology Gets Along Here—Beginning to Begin—Pairing, and the Half of a Story 
Parentage, and the Other Half of that Story—Home—Surrounding Affections—Break fast, 
Dinner, Supper—Tool-tact—The Getter—Take Care—Keep Close—I, Myself—A Sort of 
Self-regulator—The Dictator of Duty—The Pillar of Strength—The Individualizer— 
A File of Fine Fellows—Orger There, Order!—The Accountant—The Register of Deeds 
—Whither and Where—The Timepiece—Musical—The Master of Sports—A Bird's-eye 
View—A Sharp One—The Greatest of the Graces— Respect, Veneration, Worship— 
One Like Another—Belief, Faith— A Cheerer—Nothing but Words—Onward, Still Onward, 
Evermore—Reasons Why Phrenology is T'rue—Size of the Head—Our Great Men—Fat, 
Blood, Fibre, Nerve—Temperament — Something New—Advantages of Phrenology — 
Conclusion. 

Written in a clear and syinmetrical style, at times rising to the plane of eloquence, 
and melody. Is one of the best books for general reading. There is a brightness and 
life in the descriptions and illustrations rarely found in the literature relating tothe subject. 
Some descriptions of the faculties are unsurpassed. No more impressive and interesting 
manual can be named as an introductory book to the more careful study of the subject. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS NOW. AGENTS WANTED. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, - 27 East 2ist Street, New York. 


"Westuard the Siar of 
Empire Takes its Way !" 


Human flature 


The Phrenological Magazine 
of the Wost, but of world-wide repute. 


SECOND COMING OF THE LORD 


And the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg explained 
in Scepticism and Divine Revelation. 


By JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 


A notable work in which are fully considered, in the 
light of Swedenborg's writings, the first chapter of 
Genesis—the Creation of Man and Woman, the Garden 
of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, the Ark, etc.— 
Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritualism. the Doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem now descending from God out 
of heaven, the Incarnation, the Divine Trinity, a True 
aud Heavenly Life, the End of the World and the 
Second Coming of the Lord, the Resurrection, the 
State of Infants and Gentiles in the Other Life, the 
New Jerusalem—the Church of the future and the 
Crown of all Churches, 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY 
By the same author calls attention to the Wonderful 
Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord to this 
New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 


The two works in one fuer volume, by mail, 20 
cents, or, including Swedenborg’s HEAVEN AND 


50c. PER YEAR. SINGLE COPY, 5c. 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
PRor. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST. 


1016 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the Pacific States 
or all FOWLER X WELLS' Publications. 


Go gle 


HELL (paper), so cents. 
Address Manager of the 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, 
20 Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


“How can I learn Phrenology?” 


“I desire to be able to understand strangers at 


sight as a means of success in business and as a 


source of interest and pleasure.” : ; . 


Ín responding to such questions we advise the 


perusal of the best text books on Phrenology, 


such as are embodied in the . ; : Í 


“STUDENT'S SET,” complete by express for $10.00 


Brain and Mind; or, Menta! Science Con- 
sidered in Accordance with the Principles of 
Phrenol and in Relation to Modern Physi- 
ology. Illustrated. By H. S. DrayToN, A.M. 
M.D. and Jas. McNi&gL, A.M., $1 50. 


Tne Temperaments; or, Varieties of 
Physical Constitution in Man, considered in their 
relation to Mental Character and Practical Affairs 
of Life, by D. H. Jacques, M.D. With an Intro- 
duction by H. S Drayton, A.M., editor of the 
ag ila Journal. 150 Illustrations. Cloth, 

1.50. 


How to Read Character. 
trated Handbook of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy, for students and examiners, with a Chart 
for recording the sizes of the different organs of 
the brain in the delineation of character: with 


A New Illus- | 


The Phrenological Bust, showing the 
location of each of the Organs. Large size. $1.00 


New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Char- 
acter, as manifested through temperament and 
external corms, and especially inthe ‘* Human 
Face Divine." With more than one thousand 
illustrations. $5.00. 


Choice of Pursuits; or, What to Do and 
Why. Describing seventy-five trades and pro- 
fessions, and the temperaments and talents re- 
quired for each. Also, how to educate on phren- 
ological principles—each man for his proper work ; 
together with portraits and biographies of many 
successful thinkers and workers, $2.00. 


Constitution of Man; Considered in Re- 
lation to external objects. The only authorized 


upward of one hundred and seventy engravings, 


$1.25. 


Popular Physiology. 


sition of the Structures, Functions and Relations 


of the 
health. $1.00. 


Private 


Human System and the preservation of 


American edition. With twenty engravings and 
a portrait of the author, $1.25. 


Heads and Faces and How to Study 
TnHEM. A Manual of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy forthe People. By NgrsoN Sızer and H. S. 
Drayton. Oct., paper, 40c. 


A Familiar Expo- 


This list is commended to persons who desire to 


secure a knowledge of the subject by ; : ; 


Study at Home 


as well as to those who propose later on to attend 


the Institute, the annual sessions of which open 


on the first Tuesday of September, and persons at 


a distance desiring full information on the subject 
may inclose ten cents in stamps or coin and ask 
for a pamphlet entitled * Phrenology in Actual 
Life," which explains fully the Institute matters. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, 27 EAST 21ST STREET, NEW YORK 
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ASSIS SS -h 


CYCLE 
DIXON'S CHAIN GRAPHIE | 


is the best lubricant for chain and sprockets j 

known. Mention PHRRNOLOGICAL Tovanat f 

and send 10 cents for a sample stick. 

4 JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,. 
JERSEY OITY, N. J- (1 

DEEDS anere OLE DEES. 


CURING BY HYGIEN acute and chronic, 


hyg ienic agents; no medicines. Twenty-five years 

tactice have made us familiar with these diseases, 

= we treat them successfully. Diseases of women a 
specialty, also diseases of the digestive organs. 


Patients received into our house, Send for circular, 
Susanna W. Dopps, M.D. Mary Dopps, M.D. 


25826 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


$ ADY Aurasa Wanted 
WE Là n ine Peut Patent 
=~ Electric Womb Battery 
x-—— Woman's best friend, Sim- 
Sid PN i- ple.snfe nndgivesimmedinte 
relief. Sealed circular free. 

Petit Pat. Electric Battery Co., St. Louls, Mo 


Time-saving, 
Self-teaching 
Hand-book of Phonography. 


MAILED FOR TEN CENTS. 
ADDRESS 


GEO. W. BROWER, 82 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


We treat all diseases, 


D x 


ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


Solentifio American 
Agenoy for 


COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO, 36) Bnoapway, NEW York. 


Oldest burenu f. if pectiring patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by uada brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge la tho 


y ® ge B x 
Scientifi¢ American 
Largest cireniation of any eclentific paper In the 
world Splendidiy illustrated, No intelligent 
man shonla be without It. Weekly, 83. v0a 
your; gL Jx monhe Address, MUNN 2 CO., 
TusLiurtus361 broudway, Now York City. | 


Send 9 cents for List of Special Books, and 

a complete Catalogue of our other Publi- 
cations to 

Fow Ler & WELLS Co., 27 E. 


21st Street. | 


DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects ot 
matsage within the reach of 
a 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dvs- 
pepsia, constipation, jaundice, 

jiliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anemia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc, It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, tbe office, 
the study, the bedroom ; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased rowth, exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the soo muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By tlie use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weakenec 4 
organ can be restored, 


"e n 


Six large wheels (144 in. diameter), wide huff- 
cross pieces locust; rosewood or black-walnut 
handle, all highly polished and finished ; with book, 


No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles, with instructions, $1.50, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


Thal 


Parts of the Grand Man Relatin t Date of 
ATIA othe Zeliacal Sigoe ^ «^ | Sims sens the Sigue 
Mech 21 to 

Fite Apr 19 
ar. Art 
Air May %to 
Juas 2 
Water June to 

| July 

Fire | July ito 

| Aug 2 
Aug 22 to 

| Earth Sept 23 
Sept 23to 

Alr | dec 5 
Water See 
Nov @to 

Fire | F1 
Dec 21 to 

Earth | jan $6 
Jan 90 to 

Air ` Fobi 
Water Feb 19 to 


In Which of These Signs Were You Born? 


Send date of birth and ic. for true 
reading of your life and possibilities. Reliability 
guaranteed, Address E. G, AMES, Tribune 
Building, P. O. Box 236, New York. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


mit One Dollar, the remaining three months of this 


year will be sent free. 3 MONTHS FREE 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


'To those who subscribe 


now for 1897 and re- 


27 East 2ist Street, New York. 


All you have guessed about 
life insurance may be wrong. 


WE PAY 
POSTAGE Ji. for“ How and 


Why," issued by the Pann MUTUAL LIFR, | 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
FREE TO F.A M. Fine | 
Colored Engraving show- 
ing a Lodge of Chinese i 
Masons at work ; also large | 
` illustrated catalogue of 
1 


all the Masonic books and 
goods —bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurioue 
works. REDDING & 
C O., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 731 
Broadway, New York. 


THE WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


Is the place where permanent cures are made of all 
forms of disease. Rates reasonable. A Christian fam- 
ily home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.D., Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. , 


Chicago Institute of Phrenology. 


Inter-Ocean Bullding, Cor. Madison 4 Dearborn Ste. 
Private instruction is given at the Institute during the entire year. 
Phicnok teaches us that each individual is a Jaw unto him or 

herself, and therefore should be taught according to his or her own 

inherent organization. This we do in the Institute, and is one of the 
seasons why we have such remarkable success with our students. It 
is much more successful than class instruction, We have reason to 
expect a very large class for the Fall Term which will begin on 

Tuceday, heptember Sth. Students should be here by the first 

so as 10 Attend the Convention. 

Conducted by Prof. & Mra. L, A. Vaught. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
BUSINESS CHART. 


Folded like a city map. You will like it. 
Sent on receipt of six cents. ^ 


ORVILIUE JON JS, 
Bouth Bena, Ina. 


THE 


of the country. 


SCHOOL OF HEALTH... 


Is a remarkable movement that is just now taking form in all parts 


It is an organization somewhat similar to the famous Chautauqua 


Ax 


practical health questions. 


Literary and Scientific Circle, but devoted to the popular study of 


The Scuoor or HEALTH embraces a Popular Course, an Academic 
Course, and Special Private Courses, the latter for invalids wishing 
to recover or improve their health. 


THE SCHOOL OF HEALTH JOURNAL 
is the organ of this Great Health Move- 
ment. It is a sixty-four page monthly, in 
the highest style of modern magazine art. 
Its contributors are the staff of editors, 
writers, hygienists, and physicians who con- 
stitute the Corps of Instructors for Tur 
ScuooL or HEALTH. 


Special Offer te Readers of the Phren- 
ological Journal.—The regular subscrip- 
tion price of Tug Scuoor or HEALTH 
JOURNAL is $2.00 per year, but every reader 
who will send his subscription at once, and 
will mention THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Address all Communications to 


will receive the new magazine for one year 
for $1.00, just one-half the regular price. 


Free Advice to the Sick.—Every sub- 
scriber to THE ScnooL OF HEALTH JOURNAL 
is entitled to free Consultation and Advice 
from the JovkNAL's medical staff. This 
provision gives the opportunity to a large 
proportion of sick people to stop the expense 
for doctor and drug bills, and to recover 
their health, zesthoul any charge whatever. 

School of Health Clubs are forming 
rapidly throughout the country. Order the 
JOURNAL at once, and form a Circle or Club 
for these very interesting health studies. 


HYGEIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


«i» Google 
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Perin Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Human Nature Library. 


EACH NUMBER IS COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL. 


No. 1. Self-Reliance; or, Self-Esteem as an Element 
in Human Character, its uses and culture, Hlustrated. 
Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 

No. 2. Phrenology: Its Principles, Proofs, etc. J. 
F. Tracy. 20 illustrations, 10 cents, 

No. 3. Physical Factors in Character ; or, The 
Influence in Temperament. H.S. Drayton, M.D. Mus- 
trated. 10 cents. 

No. 4. The Choice of Occupation; or, My Right 
Place in Life, and How to Find it. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 
10 cents. 

No. 5. 
ing and Management of Servants. 
D. 1ocents. 

No. 6. /nventive Genius ; or, Constructiveness the 
Basis of Civilization and Progress. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 
10 cents. 

No. 7. integrity or Conscientiousness—lts Nature 
and its Influence. H.S. Drayton, M.D. 10 cents. 

No. 8. Who Should Marry; Right Selection in 
Marriage. The How and the Why. What tempera- 
ments and mental characteristics should unite in wed- 
Iock. Illustrated. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 

No. 9. A Debate Among the Mental Faculties. 
Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 

No. 10. The Wil: ts Nature and Education. J. 
W. Shull. 10 cents. 

No. 11. Ambition; or, Approbativeness as a Factor 
in Human Character. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 


The Servant Question. Hints on the Choos- 
H. S. Drayton, M. 


No. 12. A Complete Man; How to Educate for 
Life. H.S, Drayton, M.D. 10 cents. 

No. 13. Addresses delivered at the close of the an- 
nual session of the American Institute of Phrenology. 
1890. 10 cents. 

No. i4. Faculty and Brain Organism. Bemard 
Hollander, To prove that separate Psychological 
Functions require separate Physical Organs. 10 cents. 


No. is. Resemblance to Parents, and How to 
Judge It. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 1ocents. 


No. 16. Self-Study Essential to Mental Improve- 
ment and Development and to Personal Success. H.S. 
Drayton, M.D. io cents. 

No. 17. The Uses of Mental Science and papers 
read at the close of the class of 1890 in American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology. 10 cents. 

No. 18. Getting Married ahd Keeping Married— 
How to Do lt. By One Who Has Done Both. 10 cents. 

No. 19. Character Reading from Photograph; 
How to Do It. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 

No. 20. The Perceptive Faculties. Their Use and 
Training ; showing how to seethings By Prof. Nelson 
Sizer. 1ocents. 

No. 21. Phrenology a Science, with address de- 
livered before the American Institute of Phrenology, 
1891. 10 cents. : 

No. 22. The Amateur Phrenologist, a Comedy 
Adapted for Public Representation or the Home Circle. 
By H. S. Drayton. 10 cents. 


THE FULL SET FOR ONE DOLLAR, OR ANY FOUR FOR THIRTY CENTS. 
BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 


FOR THE STUDENT 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Some accounts of the Life and Labors of Dr. 
Francois Joseph Gall and his disciple Dr. 
John Gaspar Spurzheim. By CHARLOTTE 
FowrER WELLS. (Just Published.) Paper, 
§0 cents, 

Being Vol. I. of the Sketches of Phrenological 
Biography. 

The Temperaments, or Varieties of Physical 
Constitution in Man considered in their rela- 
tion to mental character, and practical affairs 
of life. By D. H. JacQuEs. Cloth, $1. 50. 

The only work on the subject published. Treated in 


a most comprehensive, clear, and forcible manner, and 
should be read by every student of human nature. 


FOR THE MERCHANT. 


How to Keep a Store, embodying the conclu- 
sions of thirty years’ experience in merchan- 
dising. By S. H. Terry. Cloth, $1.50. 


A trade paper said of this: “ While other treatises 
have been general rather than specific, this one goes 
straight to the mark." — Another says: ‘ Worth ten 
times its cost," “ To every merchant, from the city to 
the cross-roads, its contents are worth years of ex- 
perience." Invaluable to merchants. 


FOWLER & 


BOOKS FOR ALL. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


The Science of Mind, Applied to Teaching. By 
N. J. HOFFMAN. $1.50. 

Includes methods of instruction and management. 
The principles presented have been practically applied 
by the author, who for many years has been connected 
with a large collegiate institute. 


How to Teach, according to Temperament and 
Mental Development ; or, Phrenology in the 
School-room and the Family. By NzELsoN 
Sizer, Cloth, $1.50. 


Will aid in properly guiding and controlling children. 
Valuable to the teacher. Well recommended by the 
press. 


FOR THE CLERGYMAN. 


The '* Emphatic Diaglott.” 
Cloth, $3.00. 


Containing the origina! Greek Text of the New 
Testament, with an interlineary word-for-word En- 
glish translation, A new emphatic version based on the 
interlineary translation, on the readings of the Vatican 
M (No. 1209 in the Vatican Library) ; together with 
illustrative and explanatory foot-notes, aud a copious 
selection of references, with an able alphabetical index. 


WELLS Co. 


By BENJ. WILSON, 


27 East 21st Street, New York. 
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* SOLAR BIOLOGY," a New, 
Scientific, exact and easy method of de. 
lineating character, diagnosing diseases, 
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DEATH OF PROFESSOR L. N. FOWLER. 


Proressor L. N. FOWLER, having passed the eighty-fifth milestone, was 
rounded out a long and useful life and laid to rest on the fifth day of Septem- 
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ber, having died on the second. He has 
been before the world sixty-two years, 
and probably has made as many careful 
and accurate delineations of human 
charaeter as any man ever did. 

Beginning his career as a phrenolo- 
gist at twenty-three vears of age, he has 
been constantly before the public and in 
the harness from that day to this. He 
and his elder brother, O. S. Fowler, 
working together for vears, were the 
pioneers of phrenology in America, and 
their name and the term phrenology 
have become so related that thev are al- 
most synonymous. More than sixty 
vears ago they opened an office in New 
York, and it has been kept open from 
that day to this. In 1860 Mr. Fowler 
visited England, and for thirty-six years 
he made London his home. Having 
suffered from partial paralysis he has 
been practically out of the field of labor 
for two or three' years. Ife landed in 
America with his familv on the 25th of 
August, and on the 2nd of September he 
peacefully breathed his last. He has 
always been a busy worker. He has 
made more friends than almost any man 
living, and probably never had an 
enemy. 

Young Fowler and his brother, Orson 
(two years his senior), were sent at an 
carly age to the district school in their 
native town Cohocton, Steuben County, 
N. Y. 

When Lorenzo was seventeen vears of 
age he left home to go to the academy at 
Dansville, N. Y., in the adjoining 
county. He was determined to get 
along by working part of the time, and 
he thus made enough to pay his board 
and tuition. He worked and studied 
hard, and kept clear of debt. In this 
matter-of-fact, self-help way, he at- 
tended the Dansville Academy. He 
also enjoyed the tuition and kindly 
friendship of the Rev. Mr. Hubbard, of 
that town. He was an active member 
of his church. A strong and enduring 
bond of affection was speedily formed 
between the young man and his pastor. 
His deep reverence for religious truth, 
his consistent determination to live out 
the Christian life, and his desire to com- 
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mend and enforce the practical truths 
of Christianity ran like a golden thread 
through his whole life and work. 

These early religious experiences 
were a most important formative influ- 
ence in his career. The glow of youth. 
and the ardent enthusiasm passed away, 
but the touch and tone of these davs 
ean be traced in every lecture he has de- 
livered and every page he has written. 

From Dansville he went to an acad- 
einy in Heath, Franklin County, Mass. 
Leaving Heath, he travelled to Hadley. 
Mass., to secure better educational ad- 
vantages. His chief aim in pushing 
ahead was to thoroughly prepare him- 
self for Amherst College. It was the 
earnest wish of his parents that he 
should become a preacher of the gospel. 
For some years everything seemed to 
favor the laudable ambition of hi: 
father and mother. 

In the year 1832 the young student. — 
still working his way up the rugged road 
to learning, went to Amherst Seminary 
to complete his preparatory studies. 
During that year, while at Amherst, he 
made the acquaintance of Henry Ward 
Beecher, who was a classmate of hi: 
brother, Orson S. Fowler, and both of 
them were studving with the intention 
of fitting themselves for the work of the 
ministry. These three young men 
studied and prayed and planned to- 
gether in their rooms at Amherst Col- 
lege. The events which followed are 
too well known to need repetition here. 
and will be more fully treated upon hy 
Mrs. C. F. Wells when she completes her 
biographical sketches. 

And so it came about that they left 
Amherst in 1834, when Orson was 
twenty-five and had graduated and L. 
N. was twenty-three, and commenced to 
spread abroad by voice and pen the 
truths of phrenology. Such interest 
was awakened on the subject that in 
1835 they found it necessary to open 
permanent offices in New York. Later 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL was 
started, which has been carried on ever 
since. 

There have been a few solitary adher- 
ents of phrenology who have argued 
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that it lowered the dignity of the science 
when it was brought to the level of ex- 
amining heads. The dignified services 
rendered by the Fowlers to the cause of 
the science is the fittest answer to this 
foolish assertion. They faced this 
petty charge frankly, and fought the 
brief battle successfully. Reason and 
good sense pronounced in favor of the 
contention of the phrenologists. 

To turn to a later period we find 
Lorenzo travelling in Europe in com- 
pany with his wife and Mr. S. R. Wells. 
On the return of the latter to Amer- 
ica Mr. Fowler continued lecturing 
throughout the British Isles. 

Some vears ggo Mr. D. Lamont, of 
New Castle, England, wrote: “The 
time has not yet come for estimating the 
full measure of Mr. Fowler's success, 
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but there need be no hesitation in now 
affirming that to him mainly, if not en- 
tirely, belongs the honor of having re- 
established the science of phrenology in 
Great Britain. 

In 1890 Mr. Fowler established a per- 
manent institute in London, which, as 
a result of his and his family’s labors, 
has members in almost every part of the 
world. It contains its well-qualified 
fellows, associates, members, and one 
life member in India. His daughters 
and son-in-law have carried on the 
great bulk of the arduous work since his 
wife’s death, thus relieving the closing 
years of his life. He has passed home 
to rest beloved and respected by all who 
knew him, and I personally feel I have 
lost a valued brother. 

NELSON SIZER. 


P 


PHRENOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Jonn W. SHULL. 
IV. 


Reason, both inductive and deductive, 
is referrible to Comparison, which de- 
termines likeness and difference and 
finds the unity in multiplicity. Indue- 
tion and deduction are simply methods 
of comparing. J. S. Mill, in his Logic, 
lays down these four canons on Induc- 
tion, which make the above statement 
abundantly evident. 


METHOD OF AGREEMENT. 


If two or more instances of the phenom- 
enon under investigation have only 
one cireumstance in common, the cir- 
cumstance in which alone all the in- 
stances agree is the cause (or effect) 
of the given phenomenon. 


METHOD OF DIFFERENCE, 


If an instance in which the phenomenon 
under investigation occurs, and an in- 
stanee in which it does not occur, 
have every circumstance, except one, 
in common. that one occurring only 
in the former, the circumstance in 
which alone the two instances differ 
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is the effect or cause, or a necessary 
part of the cause, of the phenomenon. 


METIIOD OF RESIDUES. 


Subduct from any phenomenon such 
part as is known by a previous in- 
duction to be the effect of certain 
antecedents, and the residue of the 
phenomenon is the effect of the re- 
maining antecedents. 


METHOD BY CONCOMITANT VARIATIONS, 


Whatever phenomenon varies in any 
manner whenever another phenom- 
enon varies in some particular man- 
ner is either a cause or an effect of 
that phenomenon, or is connected 
with it through some fact of causa- 
tion. 


Deduction is simply predicating of 
the subject of the minor premise, what 
has already been predicated of the snb- 
ject of the major, and ita validity is 
made manifest by Comparison seeing 
that the major truly contains the minor. 
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Causality gives a sense of efficiency or 
causative force; and, after Comparison 
has, by Induction, found the invariable 
antecedents of a given phenomenon, it 
makes us feel that somehow they stand 
related as cause and effect. It makes us 
feel that somehow the former possesses 
an efficiency in producing the latter. 

Attention is not a faculty at all, nor 
even a power of a faculty. It is simply 
a state of any faculty when acting upon 
its proper class of objects. It is said to 
be attending. Spurzheim says: “ At- 
tention is synonomous with activity ” 
(vide Natural Laws of Man). 

Before discussing the Sensibilities, 
we should treat a group of terms related 
to intellect which have had currency in 
mental philosophy. 

Association of Ideas, considered a 
faculty by some, and denied by others, 
expresses a law of memory. Images and 
thoughts intimately related, as by co- 


‘existence, succession, opposition, cause, 


and effect, etc., were usually resuscitated 
together, one suggesting another, and 
these still others. Memory is but a 
chain of such suggestions. In phrenol- 
ogy this indicates the tendency of the 
faculties to act together in groups. Per- 
ceptions are almost always complex, 
several faculties acting together. Rem- 
iniscences are consequently nearly 
always complex, and all the faculties 
concerned in the first perception tend 
to act together in the reminiscence. 
This principle of assocjation properly 
extends to all the faculties of the mind. 

Intuition is used in two senses. First, 
it is a term applied to those truths which 
we seem to possess somehow without 
experience, in contradistinction from 
those truths which are directly traceable 
to experience. Several terms have been 
used in this sense by different philos- 
ophers, as Intuitive Cognitions, In- 
stinets, Feelings, Beliefs, Principles, 
Ultimate or Primordial Elements, 
Truths a priori, Transcendental Cogni- 
tions, Truths of the Reason, ete., but 
they need not be confusing. Second, it 
is the faculty or power of mind by or 
through which these truths are con- 
ferred. 
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The chief truths of this class, as de- 
fined by metaphysicians, are the Con- 
ceptions of Time, Space, Cause, the 
Infinite, Necessary Truth, Moral Free- 
dom, and the distinction of Right and 
Wrong. 

Time is not a thing, and cannot be ' 
defined in any more intelligible terms. 
It is duration, and the conception of it 
arises from the faculty of Time. We 
know that there is a succession of 
events, but without the faculty of Time 
we could not conceive these events as 
requiring a certain duration for their 
accomplishment. Some, in defining 
Time, might call it the measure of 
change, but in strict tru£h itisnot. We 
measure Time by changes, by the swing- 
ing of the pendulum, by the rising and 
setting of the sun, by the course of the 
seasons, but our conception of Time is 
duration, without reference to any 
change. 

Space, like time, is not a thing, and 
will admit of no better definition. It is 
extension,and the conception of it arises 
from Size. Volumes, which are per- 
ceived by Size, are simply limited por- 
tions of the extended; and the faculty 
which observes these limited portions 
recognizes the unlimited extension sur- 
rounding them; and the faculty which 
gives the petcept of this extension must 
likewise give the concept. Unlimited 
extension is Universal Space. 

Cause is the potency of a force under 
certain conditions, by virtue of which it 
produces another set of conditions 
known as its effect. We feel that every- 
thing which exists must have a cause, 
and that the saine cause uniformly pro- 
duces the same effect. This feeling and/ 
the abstract conception of cause arise 
from Causality, for, as above, whatever 
faculty gives the percept must also give 
the concept. 

The Infinite is the unlimited, the un- 
bounded. Magnitude of solids or vol- 
umes is measured by the length of radial 
lines from the centre. This is true of all 
volumes, whether regular or irregular in 
form. Size perceives and judges this 
radial distance. Now, if we extend these 
radial lines to an unlimited distance, 
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thus excluding the possibility of a per- 
imeter, we reach the Infinites, the un- 
bounded in point of space. Each of the 
radii would be the Infinite in point of 
distance; and the conception of both 
arises from Size. 

We measure Time by the changes of 
the solar system. We go back year after 
year, cycle after cycle, till we reach the 
genesis of all things, and our conception 
reaches out even beyond. There must 
have been duration anterior to that. 
Into the future we project another un- 
limited succession of cycles, till the 
present is but a point between two eter- 
nities. This is the Infinite in point of 
time, and is a conception of the faculty 
of Time. 

Infinite power, or omnipotence, is 
simply power to accomplish everything 
possible, and is a conception arising 
from Causality. 

Infinite number merely expresses the 
unlimited divisibility of the extended, 
and is a conception arising from 
Number. 

The Infinite is not of very wide appli- 
cation. We cannot speak intelligibly of 
infinite individuals (though the Kosmos 
might stand for an infinite unit or in- 
dividual), infinite forms, infinite move- 
ment, infinite order, infinite place, in- 
finite event, for individuals, forms, 
movements, orders, places, and events 
are such by virtue of their limitations. 
We cannot refer to infinite colors or 
infinite tones, for these are due to two 
kinds of vibration in elastic substances, 
and our perceptions of these vibrations 
are limited by our nervous and mental 
constitution. Our range of color-per- 
ceptions and tones is fixed within nar- 
row limits. We cannot properly speak 
of infinite emotions, as infinite justice, 
infinite love, even though referring to 
Deity. for the only kind of infinitude 
properly belonging to these is an infini- 
tude of objects toward which they are 
exercised, or an irresistibility as motives 
to conduct in regard to such objects. 

The Infinite, then, so far as it is 
possible to be conceived, is a natural 
conception of any intellectual faculty 
whose proper objects will admit of in- 
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definite extension. The conception is 
just as natural to the faculty concerned 
as the conception of a dog is after the 
animal has been seen. We do not need 
to perceive the infinite in order to con- 
ceive it, for, in reality, we do not con- 
ceive the infinite, but merely apprehend 
it when our faculties have reached' out 
to their utmost limits. 

Necessary 'lruths are such as the 
mathematical axioms and a few others. 

1. Things which are equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other. 

2. The whole is equal to the sum of 
all its parts. 

3. All right angles are equal. 

4. A thing cannot be and not be at 
the same instant. 

5. No body can move in opposite di- 
rections at the same instant. 

These truths evidently cannot be re- 
ferred to any one phrenological faculty, 
for No. 1 and No. 2 may refer either to 
numbers, surfaces, or solids, and there- 
fore are referrible to Number and Size. 
No. 3 refers simply to angles, and in- 
volves Size only. No. 4, treating of 
existences, is referrible to Individuality. 
No. 5, relating to motion, is referrible to 
Weight. Their character of necessity 
lies in this. Their terms are simply 
parts of one and the same perception by 
any one intellectual faculty. 

This can be made more intelligible by 
a concrete illustration: 

343=2+4+4 
145-244 
ergo3+3=1+5 or 6— 6. 

In this the faculty of number per- 
ceives the three quantities and their re- 
lations at once. Divide a circle into any 
number of sections by radii. Inthis the 
faculty of Size, in a single perception, 
sees the identity of the whole and the 
sum of all its parts. Whatever the axiom 
or necessary truth may be, this is the 
basis of it: all the terms of the axiom ex- 
press the component parts of a single 
perception of any one intellectual 
facultv. 

We have now treated all of these In- 
tuitional Truths but the last two, which 
will be considered in their proper place 
under the Sensibilities and the Will. 


(To be Continued.) 
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PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE VIEWS. 


A wnrTERinthe “Hospital” (England) 
of July 18, takes the view that bad tem- 
per is a proper subject for medical con- 
sideration. Given a case of sulkiness, 
bad temper, irascibility, depression and 
80 on, its careful study will guide the 
physician to the selection of medicine 
that will tend to the betterment of the 
patient. He says with regard to boys 
who give the schoolmaster trouble, that 
a good knowledge of the relation be- 
tween mind and matter would suggest 
to the school teacher a dose of castor-oil, 
for instance, as likely to accomplish sal- 
utary effect. 

Dr. Lauder Brunton applies the same 
principle to patients of greater age, and 
suggests the curing of irritability of 
temper, commonly associated with gout 
and heart disease, by medicine. He 
points out what is well known to all who 
have seen much of short-tempered peo- 
ple, that explosions of temper which 
occur. on very slight provocation, are 
really due to a condition produced by an 
accumulation of small irritations which 
have greatly worked up the patient into 
a state of excitement that vents itself 
into an expansion quite out of propor- 
tion to its apparent cause. Continuous 
physical discomfort also has the same 
effect. 

The idea is by no means new, it may 
be said. In fact, your broad-minded 
physician who has been a student of 
mind on practical lines knows that 
many states of actual disease are the out- 
come of mental irritability or the over- 
action of faculties, especiallv those that 
have to do with the physical activities. 

A prominent physician in this city, 
an old friend of the writer, a good phre- 
nologist, the conduetor of a private 
hospital, has been in the habit for many 
vears of considering the mental side of 
his patients. He has told us that some 
of his worst cases were not so much 
physically deranged or diseased as they 
were mentally distempered. There was, 
indeed. an irritabilitv of the mental or- 
gans which affected the whole physical 
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economy, and threw the functions of 
the body out of balance, and a contin- 
uance of this unbalance eventuated in 
positive disease. He deemed it most 
important to give attention to the mind 
state early in treatment, and the amelio- 
ration of that was very likely to be fol- 
lowed with the best results. 

Dr. Lauder Brunton puts it clearly 
enough when he says, “ Patients are 
sometimes seen whose appetites are 
spoiled, their digestion impaired, and 
their pleasure in life destroyed, not by 
any illness of their own, but by the con- 
stant fretfulness and irritability of some 
other member of their family. Here 
if one can but get the other party to 
take these temper powders one may do 
better than by giving tonics to the pa- 
tient.” In such cases we should en- 
deavor to treat the needs of the one suf- 
fering, giving such solace of advice 
and tonic support that will tend to 
brace up those qualities of mind that 
are depressed or flagging. Here it ix 
that the physician who has a good 
knowledge of phrenological principle: 
can work most effectively. He can help 
many a sad and broken-down heart. 
and often give cheer and strength where 
the prospect seemed only that of per- 
petual bitterness and persecution. 


ANENT NOSES. 


A word or two anent noses may be 
appropriate here. Certain city news- 
papers have shown some interest in the 
remarks made in the August number on 
the type of nose that is becoming com- 
mon in our metropolitan centres. The 
views we expressed have been taken up 
and given some circulation with more or 
less of comment, for the most part 
favorable. One who is much about 
town will have noted that among wom- 
en, the busy women, the business 
women, the energetic, active women, 
new and old, who are taking part in the 
affairs of modern progress, are distin- 
guished by a certain type of nose. We 
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might call it the modified celestial. The 
element of inquiry is expressed in its 
formation. In the successful type- 
writer, for instance, the lady correspon- 
dent, who has become thoroughly in- 
eorporated in our business channels, 
the nose is somewhat pointed at the end 
and has a slight up-turn. 

Its length is greater, however, than 
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from the commonly received standards 
of organization in the nose of the 
woman who adopts methods heretofore 
altogether belonging to the life of man, 
the energy that is impressed upon her 
conduct and mental spirit becomes 
crystallized in the general constitution, 
for * of the soul the body form doth 
take." 


MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH. 


the average retrousse. We sce this type 
of nose occasionally in our younger 
women; those who have started out 
to do for themselves when mere girls, 
on emerging, say from the high school. 
Their temperament has a good infusion 
of the motive, and their habit of life 
has impressed that with characteristics 
of the bilious; so that the whole frame 
or organism is somewhat well defined, 
and its angularities peep through the 
upholstery, as it were. It must be ex- 
pected that there will be a departure 
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The young woman who has chosen 
her pursuit, and who bends all her 
forces in preparation for it, is neces- 
sarily a student-worker, and it would 
appear that the stimulated faculties of 
observation exercise a formative in- 
fluence upon her features. And so the 
nose, as well as the mouth and lips. 
gradually change in their alignment of 
expression. 

There is a good deal of truth in the 
old statement that the nose indicates 
intelligence, and the character of the in- 
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telligence may become more and more 
exhibited in its contours. 

A portrait of Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
just at hand, supplies an approximate 
illustration of the type of nose we have 
just spoken of. It shows enterprise, 
earnestness, inquiry, zeal, and not a 
little of decision. Long continuance in 
the field she has chosen would be likely 
to render the expression of this organ 
more pronounced. It would assume a 
sharper outline, modifying the original 
roundness of the inheritance. 


FIG, 


Aside from this special feature Mrs. 
Booth offers an unusual study in many 
particulars of organization. A physical 
development of superior mouldin quality 
and harmony of relation—the well- 
balanced head finds in it resources of 
maintenance that have become much 
needed by reason of the work she has 
undertaken. The forehead shows 
breadth both of observation and reflec- 
tion. The full side head in co-operation 
with the anterior organsintimates power 
of organization and readiness of sug- 
gestion in emergencies. There is pru- 
dence and foresight in a high degree, 
and that steadiness and poise so needed 
in the administration of affairs that 
concern many individuals. Strength 
and purpose associate with tenderness 
and sincerity—at once qualities of man- 
ly courage and womanly sympathy. 
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CONTRASTED OUTLINES. 


The two illustrations offered for our 
consideration are examples of what are 
common enough among the men we 
meet from day to day. The heads are 
not distinguished by lofty development. 
It is not to be expected that persons of 
the origin these exemplify would be 
distinguished by much elevation at the 
crown. They are of the class termed 
self-made; from boyhood being com- 


I. 


pelled to make their own way in life, to 
educate themselves, to carve out their 
own fortune. So the practical elements 
of the intellect and their physical qual- 
ities have been stirred by circumstances 
into an activity that has been persistent. 
The base of the brain, large by nature, 
has assumed an importance that is 
marked in the relations of brain life. 
But the tendencies of organization as 
inherited have had their way. In one 
case we note that in response to en- 
vironment, opportunity, work, one head 
has filled out well in the upper lateral 
region, while the other has not so de- 
veloped. Of course the line of activity 
has been different. One man, Fig. 1, 
has pursued a course that has had but 
little comparatively todo with other men. 
His organs of adaptation have not 
been much exercised, and their conse- 
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quent growth has not been co-ordinate 
with the growth of the other organs of 
the side head. Then, too, his spirit had 
been that of marked independence, and 
he has sought to be leader, controller, 
manager in his own affairs. 

Fig. 2 has found his opportunity 
chiefly in the social connection. His 
work has brought him into intimate 
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of industrial activity, found it to his 
interest to be energetic and active, to 
fill up the flowing hours with persever- 
ing labor. Fig. 1 would be the man 
apart from the crowd, while No. 2 
would be the man in the crowd, the 
merchant, the banker, who understands 
and uses men, while No. 1 is the 
industrial worker, the manufacturer, 


FIG. II. 


relations with other men. "The social 
element has been much stronger. He 
has perceived the expediency of adapta- 
tion, of speaking and acting in such & 
way that the interest of others shall 
be enlisted in his cause. Plausibility, 
suavity, good-nature, have been his 
working tools to a good degree; he 
probably has appreciated the necessity 


the mechanie, the clerk; somewhat 
apart by himself yet nevertheless dis- 
tinguished for efficiency and thorough- 
ness. With such an organization No. 
2 would be distinguished by that sagac- 
ity and executiveness which, if a lawyer, 
would draw him into politics, and en- 
able him to exercise important func- 
tions among fellow politicians. 


————9———— 


THE VIOLINIST. 


By MARGARET STEELE ANDERSON. 


BuT that one air for all that throng! And 
yet 
How varicuals the magic strain swept 
through 
Those thousand hearts! 
eyes, that knew 
Only earth's fairest sights, grow dim and 


I saw young 


wet, 
While eyes long fed on visions of regret 
Beheld the rose of hope spring up from 


rue; 
For some, the night-wind in thy music 
blew, 
For some, the spring's celestial clarinet! 
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And each heart knew its own—the poet 
heard, 
Ravished, the song his lips could never 
free; 
The girl, her lover’s swift, impassioned 


word; 
The mother thought, “ Oh little, buried 


face!" 

And one, through veil of doubt and 
agony, 

Saw Christ, alone in the dim garden- 
place. 


—Independent. 
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LI HUNG CHANG, THE CHINESE ENYOY. 
By NELSON SIZER. 


Ix many respects Li Hung Chang 
is a marvel of mentality, and his charac- 
ter has a breadth and freshness that 
equal his intellectual grasp. Not only 
has he mental grasp, but he has the most 
astonishing power of appreciating data 
and detail and history. He has a schol- 


what he sees. He judges of form and 
proportion, and his power of combina- 
tion takes in the historical phases of 
subjects. Our keenest interviewers 
have been amazed at his knowledge of 
detail, and his questions have riddled 
the subjects he has undertaken to dis- 


From Harper's Weekly. 


LI HUNG CHANG. 


arly intellect. He sees everything, as 
if his intellect were a combination of 
the telescope, with which to measure 
distance and breadth, and of the micro- 
scope, to master the minute. The ful- 
ness of the brow above the root of the 
nose is remarkable. A side view of his 
head shows an extraordinary develop- 
ment in that region, which enables him 
not only to see quickly but to analyze 


euss, showing that he has availed him- 
self of means for acquiring information 
relative to much of our history and 
business polity. He knows what to ask 
a cotton manufacturer, an iron manu- 
faeturer, a lumber dealer, or a builder, 
and he knows about foundations and 
steel frames for sky-scraping structures. 
Though he is from one of the most con- 
servative countries in the world, he has 
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an eve for everything that is modern 
and latest in the line of improvement. 
Yet he is said to be a marvel of political 
sagacity. 

General Grant, who met Li Hung 
Chang in his visit around the world, 
said that Bismarck and Li Hung Chang 
were the two greatest men he had ever 
met, and, it is said, they in turn have 
remarked that General Grant belonged 
in the small list of greatest men. It is 
something for a man to know enougli 
to appreciate Grant and Bismarck, but 
the shrewdness of his questioning and 
the fact of his seeing everything here 
puts to blush a good many men who 
ought to know more about matters at 
home than they do know. He is called 
a great question asker, and people laugh 
at his questions, but it shows that his 
mind is vivid with all the interest be- 
longing to the subjects surrounding 
him. 

Lis Language is large. The eve is 
very full, and the sae below the eve is 
an evidence of abundant power of 
speech and memory of words. His head 
is broad at the region of Constructive- 

ness, hence he is ingenious, and can 
understand every kind of mechanism. 
He is large in Mirthfulness, and sees 
the witty things in life. At the extreme 
top of the forehead, at the centre, the 
head rises to a ridge, and that ridge is 
the location of the organ of Human Nat- 
ure, which gives intuition and insight 
of character. He has this very strongly 
marked. He reads the men who look at 
him and talk with him. He would 
make a good detective in the ordinary 
sense of the term. 

His Cantiousness is large. This. is 
found in the upper back corner of the 
head, and it makes him prudeut. He 
has large Secretiveness, which gives 
width to the head between the top of 
the ear and the upper corner of the 
back-head. His Acquisitiveness is large. 
hence his question, “ How much salary 
do vou get?” He would doubtless make 
a good banker, and if he understood the 
English language he would take a lead- 
ing place i in W all Street. or in Lombard 
Street j in England. and he has financial 
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sagacity enough to stand erect in Lom- 
bard Street and make the savants of 
political economy and international 
policy feel that they have their equal, 
if not their superior. His head is wide 
just above the ears, which shows large 
Destructiveness. This means executive- 
ness, the power to move large forces 
and to comprehend magnitude and ap- 
preciate the march of truth and of 
affairs. In other words, he is a factor 
of power wherever he sets his foot. 

The subject’s back-head, which we 
have seen, shows very strong Sociability. 
Therefore he is personal in his inter- 
views with people. His is not a mere 
telegraphic communication or telephon- 
ic confab at long range. Those who can 
see the twinkle of his eye and feel liis 
magnetic presence are impressed by his 
wonderful personality; and his sociabil- 
ity wins confidence and invites familiar 
converse. Hence he finds out more 
than anybody else. He has a large head 
and a large body: He has wonderful 
breathing power. The breadth of his 
cheek-bones indicates this. Consequent- 
Iv, his blood is well vitalized and oxi- 
dized, and every drop of it quivers with 
life and vigor. He is bright, and people 
mistake if they think otherwise. 

Li Hung Chang is the most studied 
man to-day in public. and he is the 
greatest student of the races of the peo- 
ple he meets that has ever been among 
us. llis visit has furnished a splendid 
opportunity for the United States to 
better understand the possibilities of 
China, and doubtless commerce and 
national intereourse between our nation 
and his will be greatly profited by his 
having come here. He differs from 
other Chinamen mainly in the fact that 
there is more of him and he is better 
cultivated, just as he differs from most 
other men. It is a Chinese trait to 
gather facts and to have patience in 
acquiring details. The Chinese. have 
broad heads, which fact makes them in- 
dustrious, persistent, and patient in 
their efforts. Yet the Chinese, as a na- 
tion, are not lacking in severity and vim 
and power, when they are in a position 
to exercise it. 
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The remarkable faculty of Li Hung 
Chang for remembering facts and de- 
tails is assisted by his large organs of 
Language and Eventuality, which will 
enable him to carry the history of his 
journey home with him in his head. 
The strength of his face is shown in the 
nose and in the prominence and width 
of his cheeks, and the healthy pad of 
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flesh each side of the nose on each cheek 
shows excellent vitality. His chin is 
not small. It should be remembered 
that the face is very broad and the head 
large and broad. A common face and 
a common head attached to that chin 
would indicate that the powers which 
are dependent on chin development are 
not wanting. 


——Ó————— 
REFLECTIONS ON THE “NEW WOMAN.” 
Bx BLANCHE LANE. 


THE “ New Woman " fiction has been 
so thoroughly aired in the pages of the 
press, that a large majority, especially 
those belonging to the class of omniv- 
orous newspaper readers, have actually 
come to believe that there is such a 
creature. And everywhere people are 
heard to speak with seriousness of the 
“new woman," her peculiarities, her 
foibles, her fancies, as if she were a 
thing of sudden growth, and purely a 
result of nineteenth century conditions. 
The name is variously used, which fact 
in itself demonstrates the absurdity of 
such a description. Each interprets it 
to his own consciousness, as it may hap- 
pen to strike with or against his impres- 
sions of modern womankind, but seems 
quite unknowing of the fact that his 
neighbor is placing a different construc- 
tion on the term. 

To one man, the * new woman " is 
she who puts on “ bloomers ” and rides 
her wheel in defiance of all the unwrit- 
ten laws of Modesty’s Code. Another 
speaks the name in disgust, calling up a 
picture that repels with its hard, un- 
sympathetic countenance and drawn 
mouth, from which we know a strident 
voice shrieks for its “rights.” Susan 
B. Anthony smilingly refers to the “new 
woman,” having in mind a rational be- 
ing who repudiates the bad logie on 
which the public holds a false position, 
and who recognizes with infallible jus- 
tice the ludierousness of economic cus- 
toms that have their fundamental roots 
in decaying conditions and principles. 
The physical culturists are looking at a 
more robust, active, bodily development 
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for their “ new woman,” and are expect- 
ing a new order of things from the ath- 
letic girl. Again, there is the cultured 
sect, who, perhaps, are the most wise on 
this subject, but who are less vigorous 
in their assertion of the “ new woman’s” 
rights, though they are, on the other 
hand, probably the most vigorous and 
persistent in thinking about her claims, 
while they possess the greatest scope 
and influence in spreading their own in- 
dividual conceptions. Very likely, with 
a great many in this class, “ senior 
wranglers " represent the newest devel- 
opment in the feminine sex. 

Now, if there were in very fact, a 
“new woman," she would be a com- 
posite creature with all the tendencies 
and tastes of present-day environments 
united in proportionate degree into one 
general whole, which would immediate- 
ly be classified into its proper groove. 
Moreover, she would not exist in the 
minds of her contemporaries as an 
anomalous bundle of fads, fancies, and 
foibles—a detachable something pecul- 
iarly appropriate for jest and joke, but 
as a harmonious amalgamated develop- 
ment. 

The philosopher and phrenologist has 
his own opinions on this question, and 
finds it an interesting one for the appli- 
cation of his principles. He withdraws 
from the multitudes of popular con- 
course into the stronghold of his own 
Thought, and there in peace and tran- 
quillity makes his dispassionate reflec- 
tions. The ideas come crowding fast. 
and are too numerous in their complex 
associations to be more than crudely set 
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forth, but the phrenological element 
seizes by natural affinity on the essential 
points. 

We agree that the femininity of to- 
day possesses its own individual char- 
acteristics, its own special allotment of 
peculiarities. But the term “ new wom- 
an” is a misnomer, and designates no 
established existence. If we apply the 
rational definition of modern woman we 
shall be talking sense and logic. 

Proceeding then, on this basis, we 
aver that the modern woman is an 
evolution from all previous types, and 
represents in her fullest growth the 
nineteenth century phase of woman- 
kind. But she is no abnormal excres- 
cence of the social structure. She is 
not a circumstance, but a fact. Fort- 
unately she is not a “ bloomer ” girl, 
although to the superficial observer this 
sect may seem to be numerous. But 
appearances delude sometimes, and it 
may be put down for a fact that the 
“ bloomerite? is only a distortion—a 
very telling illustration of low organic 
quality acting with a development of 
Approbativeness that naturally tends 
toward notoriety. 

With such distortions in the publie 
eye, we do not marvel at the success of 
the facile press writers in maintaining 
a popular aversion to the so-called * new 
woman.” But when we take the modern 
woman into thoughtful consideration it 
is well to bear in mind that Nature lias 
not reversed her course and is not likely 
to cast her men and women into one die 
to-day any more than she was a century 
ago. So individualities are going to 
continue, and we shall have as great a 
diversity of characters in the feminine 
sex as we have of conditions to generate 
them. 

When what was once called the 
“higher education " of women was first 
firmly established, there were any num- 
her of aimple, chattering, old-time 
" ladies? who stood ready in good or- 
thodox fashion to cry out against their 
sisters’ advancement, to call profes- 
sional work unwomanly, to predict the 
destruction of the home, the family re- 
lation, and all the sacred ties of life. 
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But ruthlessly on marched Right and 
Justice, trampling down the narrow 
prejudices of narrow minds, and no 
social catastrophe has come. It was 
feared that the college woman would 
not marry—she would not fulfil her 
* woman's mission "—but the college 
woman is now a commonplace, and it 
has been shown that superiority does 
not make en inferior wife and mother, 
but with most scientific precision pro- 
duces from a better agent better results. 
Yet we are still battling on the same 
ground, and our modern woman has 
still much to win. If the woman of 
to-day does not marry in such haste, it 
bodes well, rather than ill, for future 
generations. The “old - fashioned ” 
woman was content, or rather had to be 
content, to ` settle down ” in marriage 
and home-making because there was 
nothing else open to her and half her 
faculties were dormant and unobtrusive. 
She took no responsibility of choice or 
labor upon herself in shaping her des- 
tiny, while she was satisfied to live in a 
current of emotions rather than of 
thought. These emotions, shallow or 
undisciplined, swayed her, and surely 
there is no more unsafe guide to deter- 
minate action than one's emotions pure 
and simple. 

Who would ever think of leaving an 
important business decision, for in- 
stance, to the chances of momentary 
feeling? But the business of marrying 
has been and still is, to a great extent, 
conducted on just such a slip - shod 
principle. 

Approbativeness played upon by sub- 
tle flattery, and Amativeness, perhaps. 
knowing nothing of Intellect’s noble 
control, have been in the past instru- 
ments of great moral destruction, even 
though the signs of a “ home ” were not 
wanting. 

We are all familiar with the adage, 
* Satan always finds some mischief for 
idle hands to do.” And though the 
* old-fashioned ” woman had her hands 
full enough in a manual wav, the reserve 
forces of her mental. morai. and spirit- 
ual nature were never appropriated in 
healthful activity. 
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The new-fashioned woman, the truly 
representative modern woman, has every 
opportunity for intellectual life that her 
predecessors lacked. She is not likely 
to get into mischief for want of occu- 
pation. Education is no longer a luxury 
but a necessity, and when we get just a 
little farther along the opinions on pro- 
fessional life for women will be almost 
unanimous in favor of deliberate train- 
ing for a chosen end. 

It is a good thing that we are enjoying 
a little “ hold-up ” in the line of matri- 
monial speculations. Our modern wom- 
an, with a profession or trade and inde- 
pendence at her finger’s ends, no longer 
degrades herself by marrying for a home 
but uses her awakened faculties in mak- 
ing a decision about her career, and 
marries when she does from the best 
and truest of motives. We have long 
been told that “love is of man’s life a 
thing apart, but ’tis woman’s whole ex- 
istence ”—so long in fact that the world 
has grown to believe it. But it simply 
ineans that woman's better self in times 
past, being undeveloped, and only her 
emotions exercised in contemplation of 
one person and one line of duties de- 
pending on that person, Satan stepped 
in the breach and filled her life with 
foolish desires, cravings, dissatisfaction, 
and imaginary grievances, and bred the 
idea that, because her husband was not 
distracted with the same purposeless 
feelings, his love was more incidental 
and less strong than her own. Where- 
as, his energies were rushing in so many 
channels that his love was content to 
relapse into a quiet even course of un- 
varying devotion. The narrowness of a 
woman's life and its separateness from 
outside occupations made it difficult for 
her to appreciate a demonstration ap- 
parently less ardent than her own. 
Now, in the light of personal experi- 
ence, women are better able to under- 
stand the real nature of love and inter- 
pret its signs. Their lives are developed 
along the lines of Intellectuality and 
are teeming with ambition and activity. 
So their affections are more normal and 
steady, less effusive in expression. more 
sensible, more akin to a man's, if vou 
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will. They have so much to strengthen 
their eharacters, so much to teach them 
patience, perseverance, self - reliance, 
and continuity of purpose, that their 
emotions are deeper and their love of a 
higher quality. It is not that spurious 
article so often the hysteric manifesta- 
tion of over-strained nerves, or the 
accumulation of working forces that 
are not understood and cannot be 
thrown off into their proper vents, but 
the true devotion of a human soul 
given intelligently and using its influ- 
ence with all the power of a strong per- 
sonality. 

Approbativeness is usually said to be 
a feminine quality. "There is no doubt 
it has been well cultivated in the daugh- 
ters of Eve by a long course of training. 
Wamen have developed, not according 
to their possibilities, but according to 
their opportunities. As long as the ar- 
tifieial and inglorious praise of small 
things was held out to them as the 
desideratum of their lives they kept on 
diligently striving for it, and we cannot 
inarvel at the result, a logical one—that 
in a great mass of women one of their 
most powerful faculties has degenerated 
into a trivial trait. In the modern wom- 
an, with her enlarged sphere and ex- 
panding intellect, this organ is apt to be 
a little less obtrusive, while it works 
more legitimately toward true aspira- 
tions and a broader attainment. 

A woman's life at the present time is 
too intense, too earnest, too full of ac- 
tion, too erowded with serious consid- 
erations to allow for non-essentials, and 
as it teems more and more with varviug 
responsibilities, her faculties will be- 
come consistently thorough. 

Contact and dealings with the world 
tend to develop Self-esteem, which gives 
a stronger poise to the general character 
and takes off the edge of that acute sen- 
sitiveness caused by Approbativeness in 
fine organizations. 

Phrenology teaches us to regard this 
as a masculine faculty, but a woman 
whose organic quality is high cannot 
deteriorate through an increase of Self- 
esteem. Its development can onlv help 
her by lending to her personality that 
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dignity we all must bear in our outward 
relations. 

Again, the use of those instincts com- 
ing from the side-head faculties gives 
the selfish propensities a stronger bent, 
and this,too,is for the better, practically 
broadening out the whole make-up to a 
more able, far-reaching helpfulness. 
The necessity of physique to carry out 
the projects of Ambition is being borne 
in on the minds of women with a force 
of realization that has already mani- 
fested a spirit of reform. 

To some blind and fearsome people 
the modern woman is in imminent peril 
of nullifying hersex. Strange it is that 
it has not been sufficiently demonstrated 
to these that a woman cannot be less 
potent because she has added to her 
powers and possibilities. And stranger 
still it is that the gruesome prophecies 
of her future are generally made either 
by very helpless, useless, we might say 
unwomanly women themselves, or vain 
and selfish men. 

Take the modern woman and add to 
her acknowledged superior intuitive 
faculties a trained discriminating intel- 
lectual sense, modify her Approbative- 
ness by a rational appreciation of her 
position toward the world, temper her 
Caution with well-developed Combative- 
ness and destructiveness, balance her 
Firmness and Self-esteem with the sen- 
timent of justice, and then consider 
whether we are going to lose or gain in 
the mothers of our coming genera- 
tions. 

The typical modern woman is not 
masculine, she is not striving to become 
a second man, but is testing and proving 
those faculties for strength and useful- 
ness that God gave her, and which she 
believes He gave her to exercise for the 
benefit of the human race. She is not 
quibbling about her value, for she be- 
gins to realize it, and she is the first to 
deplore the conduct of those very un- 
progressive women who are seeking to 
be something not quite a man and 
much less a woman. We have always 
been taught that “comparisons are 

odious,” and it is the earnest wish of 
every true woman in the land to see the 
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recriminations between the sexes rele- 
gated to our recent Dark Ages. A 
Southern Senator is quoted as having 
said in a toast, “ The Ladies—God bless 
'em—once our superiors, now our 
equals.” The thoughtful women of the 
present are doing all in their power to 
eradicate the spirit that prompts such 
cynical and improper remarks. 

Phrenology teaches us to be broad, 
to take into account every faculty of 
the brain and acknowledge its potency 
when normally developed. Then the 
same science surely can apply its prin- 
ciples to the entire race, and lift up men 
and women to the belief in their indi- 
vidual and relative capabilities. The 
arrogance of sex has retarded the world’s 
progress for hundreds of years. Let us 
take the object lesson demonstrated to 
us in the last few years of woman’s at- 
tainment as a forcible illustration of 
man’s fallibility, and let those lessons 
check us from falling into a like error. 

The man who reveres his Maker 
knows it is blasphemy to sneer at the 
creations of the Universe. All things 
are equal, inasmuch as they all have a 
place in the world and must of necessity 
be born of some Purpose. Who then 
shall arrogate to himeelf a special crea- 
tion? To whom is it revealed that he 
alone is the elect? Men and women 
equally are parts of a great human de- 
velopment, but man in his own incom- 
pleteness forgot this, until that other 
half rose in a crisis to lead him out into 
the light of Wisdom. 

The modern woman is a dominant 
factor in the interests of to-day. A long 
vista of uncounted, unrevealed possibil- 
ities stretches before her. She has only 
started in the initial stage of her career 
—the formative period of a more ma- 
ture evolution. That tide in her affairs 
has come, which, “ if taken at its flood, 
may lead on to fortune.” What she 
shall do yet depends on her own right- 
eous endeavor. But the day is fast ap- 
proaching when we shall have our per- 
fect modern woman and she will be 
known and recognized of all men, who 
will esteem her above all price and rise 
up to call her more than blessed. 
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OPENING EXERCISES OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1896. 


NELSON SizrR, President, in the chair, said: 
Ladies and Gentlemen: Fortunately you 
are all alike strangers to the Faculty. You 
are here to be taught important truth; 
and you start on a level as far as we are 
concerned. We have no favorites as yet 
and we hope not to have any favorites to 
the detriment of any of the others. There 
is, however, a difference in the human 
race. You cannot collect thirty persons 
without having more or less of difference; 
and it is a difficult thing to be with people 
for two months in relations as intimate 
as they are between teachers and pupils, 
without feeling that there is a difference 
between the members of the class. 

As the students come from all over the 
world and as they represent many varie- 
ties of culture and of character, they can- 
not be expected to always blend with each 
other smoothly and happily. If you were 
to take a thousand threads of textile fab- 
ric and put them into a loom together, 
without any regard to their classification, 
simply regarding them as threads, and 
then put in the filling, which the teaching 
here might represent, you would not get a 
very smooth piece of cloth when it was 
finished. There would be some silk, some 
worsted, some cotton, and perhaps some 
threads that were too hard twisted. The 
cloth would therefore be a little rough, 
but it would all be cloth just the same. 

We have taught thirty-three classes 
during the past thirty-one years, and for 
the most part the students have given us 
satisfaction. They have felt friendly 
toward us and we have felt kindly toward 
them and have always been glad to hear 
from them and of them. There may have 
been & half-dozen who have not turned 
out as well as could be wished. There 
have been some who might have been bet- 
ter men and used their talents more wise- 
ly, but when we consider the wide diver- 
sity of feeling and the different conditions 
of life that have been represented by our 
students we think they have averaged n 
great deal above the usual level of human 
life. We have not had as many hard 
cases among our graduates as are to be 
found in colleges, because it is not ortho- 
dox here or regarded as smart or witty 
to raise Cain or the other fellow as it 
sometimes seems to be in colleges. 

Now, you all look like honest, upright, 
kind-hearted, genial people, you do not 
look eranky or quarrelsome; and I ask 
you now to please be “ kindly affectioned 
one to another " and to avoid all disputes 
in the way of religion and politics. 

You have come here to learn what we 
are able to teach you; and if what we 


have to say is accepted with thankfulness 
and gratitude, it will seem better to all 
concerned. We want to teach you all that 
we know, but I ask you to avoid all con- 
troversies and discussions. You will un- 
derstand later that when a man lectures 
fifty or sixty times in & few weeks he is 
apt to get nervous and perhaps cranky: 
and I am the one who gets nervous and 
cranky sometimes. Dr. Drayton is always 
good-natured, at least he seems to be; 
and he can teach you that which you 
might not be able to find out anywhere 
else. 

Mrs. Wells is always on the programme 
as one of the teachers, but unfortunately 
she has been disabled bya falldown-stairs, 
and when a woman is eighty-two years of 
age, falling down-stairs is not the best 
kind of pastime, so that she is not to-day 
able to be with us. We have with us, how- 
ever, some one who will take her place in 
part, and in part fill her own place, 
namely, Miss Jessie A. Fowler, of London, 
Professor L. N. Fowler's daughter, who 
will speak to you. The professors of anat- 
omy, physiology, and elocution are not 
with us to-day, but will be here in proper 
time. 

Dr. Drayton will now address you. 


Dr. DRAYTON. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I feel a great deal as I suppose some of 
our storekeepers in the neighborhood of 
Fourteenth and Twenty-third Streets do 
on what is called “ Opening Day.” You 
know in the spring and in the fall it is 
customary for our large bazaars to have 
what is called an “ Opening Day.” It is 
expected that on that day, those who 
come, will look over the goods, even if 
they do not think seriously of purchas- 
ing. They examine and admire the goods 
with the intention of buying at some 
future time, perhaps; and I feel a little 
as I fancy the dealer does on such a day, 
as I look upon you, and you are prob- 
ably in very much the same position as 
the customers who wish to view the goods. 

We are interested to-day, mainly in the 
matter of mutual introductions. We want 
to know each other; and I am very sure 
that within the past ten seconds I have 
been somewhat measured by most of you. 

Now, it is very pleasant to meet you 
here to-day; and it is especially pleasant 
when we think of the time and the con- 
dition of society in the United States—of 
the strifes, the frictions, and the con- 
troversies that are in progress between 
parties, sections, classes, and individuals. 
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You all know that there are issues pre- 
sented that are exceedingly grave and 
fraught with danger to our common coun- 
try. In the opinion of some we are now 
in the most serious period since the civil 
war, as far as the integrity of the nation 
is concerned. 

I am pleased to meet you to-day, be- 
cause, not only have you come (most of 
you, at Jeast) from distant sections of our 
country, but you also represent, in a way, 
the different political and social nspects 
and opinions. I am pleased to see you 
here because it shows that, in spite of the 
interest displayed, and the earnestness 
with which people all over our country 
have thrown themselves into the great 
national question, you have felt that a 
higher interest commanded your atten- 
tion; an interest that is even more inti- 
mately connected with our human welfare, 
questions that will enable you through 
their solution to understand these other 
great questions better, so that when you 
return home it will be expected that you 
will be better able to meet and master 
them. For the foundation for understand- 
ing these questions is an understanding 
of human nature. That is the chief thing. 
Through it you are enabled to understand 
the point of view that is taken by different 
men in studying civil and social interests; 
seeing our opinions are so much in- 
fluenced by organization. 

Furthermore, it is a question of money 
which vou have had to consider in coming 
here. The times are hard. I believe there 
are hundreds of men and women who 
would gladly come if they were only 
financially able to do so. This institution 
opens its doors to you, but it expects you 
to pay for the instruction you will receive. 
It has not hundreds, thousands, and tens 
of thousands of dollars in endowed chairs, 
as many of our educational institutions 
in this country have. It is not able to 
offer scholarships. I would that it were. 
I would that it had a hundred thousand 
dollars of endowment and then not a man 
or a woman would pay for tuition with 
my consent. 

You come here to study man. When I 
was a student in college some years ago, 
there was a fellow-classmate of mine who 
thought he had discovered a new idea, 
and one day, in an essay, he announced 
it He thought he had made an advance 
upon the statement of the celebrnted poet- 
Philosopher, Pope; and he said in his 
essay, “The poet, Pope, has said. ' The 
proper study of mankind is man,’ but I 
say, the proper study of mankind is 
God!" Grand thought; but he had for- 
gotten that Pope was necessarily right in 
saying that man should study mankind 

In order to reach that climax of human 
understanding, a knowledge of God. 
Therefore, you who study man in his 
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structure physically, in his structure 
mentally, are on the right road to the un- 
derstanding of those higher ethical ques- 
tions that involve a knowledge of the 
Creator of man. 


The president then called upon Miss 
Jessie A. Fowler to address the meeting. 


Miss FOWLER. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It 
is with great pleasure that I am invited 
to address you this afternoon, but before 
Isay anything on my own behalf I feel I 
must stand here for a few moments in the 
place of Mrs. Wells, who has sent you mes- 
sages of regret that she is not able to be 
with you to-day, as she has been on every 
previous opening of the session. 

She says: 


Dear Friends and Fellow Workers: I can- 
not express to you how great is my dis- 
appointment in being unable to speak to 
you in person to-day, but through my 
niece I take the opportunity of addressing 
a few words to you and trust to have the 
pleasure of seeing you later on in the 
session. 

At this incipient stage of our class J 
would remind you to look to the great 
Phrenological Founders, and gather as 
much inspiration from their pure and 
elevating personalities as possible. They 
struggled to make the science accepted, 
and fought its early battles, and it should 
be the aim of every one of us to continue 
the work so nobly undertaken, and ap- 
proach it, teach it, and promulgate it in 
various ways, so as to make its truths. 
its beauty, its usefulness, and its elevating 
principles fascinating to every one. Few 
who study it aright can fail to improve 
in character ten-fold if they follow its 
precepts. It is our gain in every way to 
understand ourselves as intimately as pos- 
Bible, for as we live nearer our ideals we 
shall come nearer to the life that God in- 
tended us to live. 

The great builder has some lowly 
crevices in his house which we may oc- 
cupy. Although we may not be called to 
be the corner stone, or to appear upon 
the buttresses, or to crown the turrets 
or to adorn the carved work of the sanct- 
unry, yet it should satisfy us if, in some 
remote corner, recess, or unknown shade, 
we fulfil the office and do the work which 
the Master has placed upon us. 

Every one is called and qualified to do 
some one thing better than anything else. 
If a person can do one thing better than 
üny other one else ean do it. he may rest 
assured that it should be his calling in 
life, and be prepared to do it well. 

What I want to impress upon you to- 
day is to work, study, and digest as much 
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Phrenological food as is possible while 
you are here, so that you may go forth 
stronger men and women, and better able 
to cope with the objections that are sure 
to be hurled at you from the ranks of 
those who disbelieve and know nothing 
about the science. Thus I wish to en- 
courage you to-day to take a firm hold 
of the principles you have come here to 
study. 


Miss Fowler continued: 


I was asked the other day if I were as 
great an enthusiast on the question of 
Phrenology as my father. I replied, “ Yes, 
only more so; ns I have added my en- 
thusiasm to his." 

I feel an intense interest in your ulti- 
mate welfare in Phrenology and count it 
a privilege to welcome you to my native 
city, and give you what help I can in the 
subject that has called us together. For 
many years past I have practically helped 
my father in his labors in Europe, 
and very few have had a greater privilege 
in possessing a more perfect example to 
follow than I have had. Would that every 
child had the opportunity of saying the 
same! Iam reminded of the Rev. Charles 
Garrett’s story about his little boy. He 
was climbing a very steep mountain one 
day, and was unaware that his little boy 
was following him. Presently he heard 
the little voice say tremblingly, “ Be care- 
ful, father, I am following in your foot- 
steps.” Now my father’s example has 
often led me into very difficult positions, 
where opposition and ridicule have at the 
outset proved trying, but with patience 
and common-sense reasoning, I have al- 
ways been listened to with respectful 
attention, and have eventually been able 
to dispel disbelief and put forward argu- 
ments which could not be contradicted. 
I would suggest to you to-day to select a 
high example. Bring the best of your 
nature to bear upon your work. Dr. Dray- 
ton has referred to that quotation, '* the 
true study of mankind is man,” and that 
we cannot expect to understand the 
supreme Being unless we first understand 
our own natures. 

Each of you has a spark of divinity, 
and we want you to infuse that with your 
work of Phrenology. i 

Phrenology is not & lowering subject, 
it therefore claims your best efforts, 
thoughts, ete. Remember, too, that 
Phrenological professors must be willing 
to become students of human nature as 
long as they live. My father, Mr. Sizer, 
and others of long experience, assert that 
Phrenology is such a wide-branching sub- 
ject that it is impossible to learn every- 
thing about the subject in two months 
only; the cause of Phrenological develop- 
ment, evolution, and growth is too com- 
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prehensive to be grasped in any short 
period, it is, instead, a life-study. We 
therefore wish to encourage your labors 
in this direction. I am always gratified to 
find a student who has arrived at the 
period when he is willing to admit that 
he is ignorant of some things and knows 
what an immense amount lies before him. 
When I dissected the brain in the Medical 
School for Women in London, I found that 
the complete knowledge of the brain was 
like a rich mine of gold. 

The gathering of Phrenological knowl- 
edge must ever be like the successive 
waves of the ocean. A large wave is made 
of hundreds of minor ones, until a great 
billow presents itself. So every great ef- 
fort or study needs due preparation, 
thought, observation, and patience, like 
the great scientist, Darwin, manifested 
in his colossal work. 


* CHANGING PARTNERS.” 


“Ou, Pm so disgusted,” said Mrs. 
Clide, as she tossed her hat on the bed, 
and dropped into a chair, in her friend's 
house one sunny afternoon, where she 
had gone to “relieve her mind," she 
said. 

Mrs. Miller looked up from her sew- 
ing and smiled. She was used to the 
ways of this good neighbor, and knew 
she would * relieve her mind " without 
any questions from her. So she simply 
waited, and in a moment Mrs. Clide 
continued: 

* You remember that phrenologist 
who lectured here some weeks ago, and 
gave examinations to all who were sillv 
enough to go to him ?” 

* Yes," replied her friend very quiet- 
ly. “I remember him, and shall never 
forget him, for I was one of the silly 
ones, and I shall be thankful for his 
coming as long as I live." 

* Oh, beg pardon, I didn't know I was 
stepping on your toes. But when you 
hear my news I think you will have to 
admit that some people have been very 
silly. I suppose you knew that Ida 
Grey was engaged to Tom Wilson, and 
Nora Elsworth was engaged to Clarence 
White ?” 

€€ Yes.” 

* And that the four have always been 
fast friends ? ” 
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«c Yes," 

* And you know that Professor Blank 
said in his lecture that no couple 
should marry without first consulting a 
competent phrenologist as to their 

adaptability.” 

[11 Yes." 

* Well, those four simpletons went, 
all together, for examination. They 
told him nothing about their engage- 
inents, but of course, he found it out, 
and what do you suppose he did ?” 
Then, as her friend asked no questions, 
preferring to let her go on in her own 
way, she continued, rising to her feet 
in her excitement: “ He advised them 
to change partners, and they've done it. 
Now, don't you call that the most ridic- 
ulous piece of business you ever heard 
of?” 

Mrs. Miller looked up into her 
friend’s excited face and replied very 
calmly: 

* On the contrary, I think it the most 
sensible thing P've heard for many a 
day, and I’m more thankful than ever 
that Professor Blank came this way." 

* Look here ! " said Mrs. Clide. “ Do 
vou really believe those four people can 
change partners and still be fast friends, 
as they have always been ?” 

** Yes, and remain friends much easi- 
er than if they had married as thev had 
at first intended. J tell you, Mrs. Clide, 
what I think ought to be done. Instead 
of paying the County Clerk for a license 
to marry, there should he a law compel- 
ling every couple contemplating mar- 
riage to procure from a phrenologist a 
certificate of adaptability before they 
could be lawfully married.” 

“ But perhaps some could not find a 
mate adapted to them at all.” 

“Then let them remain single. The 
world would be better if two-thirds of 
the people now married and bringing 

children into it had been prohibited 
from doing so ! ” 

* Oh, you are an extremist,” said Mrs. 
Clide. * Why, the world would soon be 
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depopulated if your theory was carried 
out.” 

* Better be depopulated than popu- 
lated as it is and has been for centuries. 
Fewer people, and better ones, I say. 
Would you not rather have one good 
child than half a dozen bad or even in- 
different ones ?” 

* Oh, yes, certainly." 

* Well, if it's preferable in families 
it's preferable in communities, in states, 
and in nations. "There should be a law 
prohibiting the diseased, the weak- 
minded, and all those guilty of any 
crime against society from marrying, 
and bringing offspring into the world!” 

“ But this was intended to be a free 
country.” 

“ Yes, free for < the pursuit of happi- 
ness, but who can be happy sur- 
rounded by such wretchedness as we 
have to witness every day and hour of 
our lives? When I was a child my 
teacher wrote in my copy book: ‘If 
you wish to be happy, you must be good.’ 
But can the good look on such things 
and be happy ? J tell you, my friend, 
phrenology is one of the chief aids 
toward our redemption. It should 
be taught in our public schools and 
in our colleges, and there should be 
a phrenologist employed in every court- 
room, drawing his salary from the 
county or state. If this science were 
known and practised as it should be, in 
fifty years from now snicide and mur- 
ders would be almost unknown, and few 
criminals of any kind would remain.” 

In her enthusiasm she had risen also, 
and was standing before her friend, in 
whose face a different expression had ap- 
peared from that it wore when she had 
entered the house “ so disgusted ” with 
phrenology. 

“Well,” Mrs. Clide said, “I am si- 
lenced but not convinced. I'll wait and 
see how the change of partners turns 
out. But when I hear you talk I al- 
most wish I was entirely convinced.” 

JENNIE BEE. 
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** The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


CHILDREN WHO WILL REWARD CULTURE. 
By NELsoN SIZER. 


Figs. 347, 348.— These twins had not ear to that of the other over the top of 
been named at the age of eleven months the head, while B, the smaller child, 
when their pictures were taken. We weighs twenty pounds, his head meas- 
will designate them as A and B. ures eighteen and a quarter inches in 


A B 
FIGS. 347, 348.—TWIN BOYS, SURNAMED FRESHOUR, CHERRY RUN, W. VA. 


A weighs twenty and a half pounds, circumference and twelve and a half 
his head measures eighteen and a half inches from the opening of one ear to 
inches in circumference and twelve and that of the other over the top of the 
a half inches from the opening of one head. "These measurements are rather 
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large for the weight of the bodies, but 
they are well organized in body. 

l think A resembles his mother 

and will probably be a sharp, quick 
thinker. He will speak in short sen- 
tences and come to the point at once. 
He will be positive in his spirit, head- 
strong in his will, cautious and anxious 
about consequences, honest, frank, am- 
bitious, and proud-spirited. He will be 
fond of elegance and of refinement, and 
will use language in a definite way. He 
will not use sentences that are involved. 
He will be agreeable when he feels like 
it, and he will have the ability to say 
things in a smooth and pleasant way. 
He will be a scholar in ideas rather than 
in historic matters. He will be less in- 
clined to the historic than to the philo- 
sophic. He will want to read ideas 
rather than statements and stories. He 
does not appear to be very selfish in fi- 
nancial matters, and will not be as much 
inclined toward mechanism as he will 
toward books and toward ideas. He 
may show a fractious temper, but it will 
not last long. He will make a good ap- 
pearance and use the knowledge he has 
to good advantage. He will be witty 
rather than crisp in his criticisms, and 
people will know what he is driving at. 
If he is asked a question about some 
matter he will show by his appearance 
whether he knows anything about it or 
not; and he will incline to be truthful. 
I mean will be frank, direct, and open, 
not concealed and circuitous in his 
methods. 

B is a natural mechanic. He will be 
fond of architecture and poetry, and he 
vill have a tendency to classify the sub- 
jects that he treats. He will have me- 
chanical ingenuity that will not only in- 
vent, but that will build also. He will 
want pay for his time and his efforts, 
and he will be likely to make money and 
save it. He is fond of the wonderful, 
the magnificent, and of the majestic. 
He will boom a story and make it seem 
Important. He has the musical sense, 
and has a first-rate memory of history. 
He will remember and enjoy music. He 
Will remember stories and tell them 
well. He has more fulness of expres- 
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sion than his brother has. He will put 
in all the particulars in telling anything, 
and he will make long sentences in writ- 
ing or in speaking. He has memory 
enough to carry several threads of 
thought and weave them in together, as 
we braid a whip-lash, and to him every- 
thing will be clear and straight. He is 
inclined to be humorous; and he is se- 
cretive, cautious, and ambitious. The 
organs of Firmness and of Self-esteem 
are not as influential in this case as they 
arein A. The smaller one, B, will have 
more force, more policy and more pru- 
dence. He will make money by con- 
struction, traffic, or manufactures. Or, 
he would make a good physician and 
surgeon; and he will be willing to work 
harder than his brother. A will be- 
come the taller of the two, but he will 
be narrower through the head, above 
and about the ears, and will also be nar- 
rower through the shoulders than his 
brother will be. B will be likely to be 
sturdy and strong. He will keep his 
own counsel, and will not tell what he 
is going to do until he gets ready to 
try it. 
WM. H. MOORHOUSE, JR. 


Fig. 349.— This boy is four years and 
four months old, he stands three feet 
two and a half inches high, weighs 
thirty-four pounds, has a light complex- 
ion, and has a head measuring nineteen 
and three-quarter inches in circumfer- 
ence and fourteen inches from the open- 
ing of one ear to that of the other over 
the top of the head. "That last measur- 
ment, if correctly taken, is large 
enough for a head measuring twenty- 
two inches in cireumference, with 155 
pounds to give it vim and vitality. 

From the opening of the ear upward 
the head is high, and from the eyes 
upward the front part of the top-head is 
elevated. There is therefore a large 
mass of brain for the circumferential 
measurement of nineteen and three- 
quarters inches. There are men with 
heads measuring twenty inches in cir- 
cumference who are the fathers of fam- 
ilies, but their children are not like this 
one. 
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This boy appears to be healthy, happy, 
and hopeful. Every fibre of his body is 
full of life and vitality. I fancy his 
mother was in good health, and that her 
prospects and surrounding influences 
were favorable. This boy expects that 


“to-morrow shall be as this day and - 
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hence he has a reason for everything. 
His forehead is broad at the corner, 
showing large Mirthfulness, and he has 
also a fine development of the organs of 
Ideality, Sublimity, and Cautiousness. 
The height of the front part of the 
head indicates Benevolence, geniality, 


Figs. 349, 350. —wM. H. MOORHOUSE, JR., OF EL PASO, TEX. 


much more abundant." He thinks 
everything is going to be bright and 
lively as time advances; and that smile 
he is wearing is not the only one he has. 
The smiling is not done for mere pa- 
rade, although in this case the artist 
invited a pleasant expression and got it. 

Fig. 350.— The anterior section of his 
head is long, and it has also elevation 
and breadth. Causality, which gives 
squareness to the forehead, is large, and 
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generosity, power of imitation, and the 
ability to copy and conform and adapt 
himself to custom and to usage. The 
front-head is well levelled up outward 
from Benevolence, indicating large 
Imitation and Spirituality. He is also 
large in Agreeableness, which is located 
just above the organ of Causality, along 
the edge of the ear. He has a fashion of 
saying things in a way to make them 
agreeable. He can reprove people with- 
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out hurting their feelings, and when he 
praises them they enjoy it, because it is 
done so cordially. His Approbativeness 
renders him ambitious. His Self- 
esteem will give him a directing, dicta- 
torial spirit rather than a cold, haughty, 
reserved one. He will lead others rather 
than drive them. He will be the 
master, but the submission will be pleas- 
ant and voluntary on the part of others. 

He ought to be fed rightly; and if 
his father has been a reader of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL ever since 
1879, as the father of the foregoing twins 
has been, he has become pretty well in- 
structed as to how to feed, build up, and 
train the young. 

If this boy can be fed rightly, clad 
properly, and have the opportunity for 
getting a good education, he will only 
need a track to run on. He will have the 
inspiration, the impulse, the talent, the 
ambition, the enthusiasm, and the imag- 
ination to give him all the enterprise 
which he will need. If he were to be- 
come well educated he would make a 
good publie speaker and probably a 
good lawyer. If he is not spoiled in his 
bringing up he will make a good man 
and a leader among men. 


———9————— 


THE POWER OF TENDERNESS. 


Axoxa the toilers in a pottery fac- 
tory in Cincinnati was a man who had 
one small invalid child at home. He 
wrought at his trade with exemplary fi- 
delity, being always in the shop with 
the opening of the day. He managed, 
however, to bear each evening to the 
bedside of his * wee lad," as he called 
him, a flower, a bit of ribbon, or a frag- 
ment of crimson glass—indeed, any- 
thing that would lay out on the white 
counterpane and give color to the room. 
He was a quiet. unsentimental man, but 
never went home at night without some- 
thing that would make the wan face 
light up with joy at his return; and by- 
and-by this affection for his boy— 
though he never said to anv living soul 
how much he loved the child—moved 
that whole shop into a very real but un- 
Conscious fellowship with him. The 
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working-men made curious little jars 
and cups upon their wheels, and 
painted diminutive pictures down their 
sides before they stuck them in the cor- 
ner of the kiln at burning time. One 
brought some fruit in his apron, and 
another engravings in a rudescrap-book. 
Not one of them whispered a word, for 
this solemn thing was not to be talked 
about. They put them in the old man’s 
hat, where he found them; he under- 
stood all about it. And strange though 
it may seem to some, that entire pottery 
full of men, of rather coarse fibre by nat- 
ure, grew quiet as the months drifted, 
becoining gentle and kind, and some 
dropped swearing as the weary look on 
the patient fellow-worker’s face told 
them beyond mistake that the inevitable 
shadow was drawing nearer. Every 
day now some one did a piece of work 
for him, and put it on the sanded plank 
to drv. so that he might come later and 
go earlier. And when the bell tolled, 
and the little coffin came out of the 
lonely door, right around the corner, 
out of sight. there stood a hundred stal- 
wart working-men from the pottery, 
with their clean clothes on. most of 
whom gave a half-day's time for the 
privilege of taking part in the simple 
procession. and following to the grave 
that small burden of a child which prob- 
ablv not one of them had ever seen. 


THE CHILD A QUESTIONER. 
Bx H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


A CHILD is bornaquestioner. He does 
not have to be trained to be a ques- 
tioner; but he does need to be trained as 
a questioner. A child has been not 
inaptly called “an animated interroga- 
tion point." Before a child can speak 
his questions, he looks them; and when 
he can speak them out, his questions 
crowd one another for expression, until 
it would seem that, if a parent were to 
answer nll of his child's questions, that 
parent would have time to do nothing 
else. The temptation to a parent, in 
view of this state of things, is to repress 
a child as a questioner; and just here is 
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where a parent may lose or undervalue 
a golden privilege as a parent. 

The beginning of all knowledge is a 
question. All progress in knowledge is 
the result of continued questioning. 
Whence? What? Why?  Where- 
fore? Whither? These are the start- 
ing points of investigation and research 
to young and to old alike; and when any 
one of these questions has been an- 
swered in one sphere, it presents itself 
anew in another. Unless a child were a 
questioner at the beginning of his life, 
he could make no start in knowledge; 
and if a child were ever caused to stay 
his questionings, there would be at once 
an end to his progress in knowledge. 
Question is the expression of mental ap- 
petite. He who lacks the desire to 
question is in danger of death from in- 
tellectual starvation. 

Yet, with all the importance that, on 
the face of it, attaches to a child’s im- 
pulse to ask questions, it is unmistak- 
ably true that far more pains are taken 
by parents generally to check children 
in their questionings than to train them 
. in their questioning. “ Don’t be ask- 
ing so many questions; ” “ Why will you 
be asking questions all the time ?” 
* Youll worry my life out with your 
questions.” These are the parental 
comments on a child’s questions, rather 
than, “I’m glad to have you want to 
know all about these things;” or, 
“ Never hesitate to ask me a question 
about anything that you want to know 
more of,” or, “ The more questions you 
ask the better, if only they are proper 
questions." 

There are obvious reasons why the 
average parent is not inclined to encour- 
age his child to ask all the questions he 
thinks of. In the first place, it takes a 
great deal of time to answer a child's 
questions. It takes time to feed a child, 
and to wash it and dress it, but it takes 
still more time to supply food and 
clothing for a child's mind. And when 
a parent finds that the answering of 
fifty questions in succession from a 
child only seems to prompt him to ask 
five hundred more, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that the parent thinks 
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there ought to be a stop put to this sort 
of thing somewhere. Then, again, a 
child's questions are not always easy to 
be answered by the child's parent. The 
average child can ask questions that the 
average parent cannot answer; and it is 
not pleasant for a parent to be com- 
pelled to confess ignorance on a subject 
in which his child has a living interest. 
Jt is so much easier, and so much more 
imposing for a parent to talk to a child 
on a subject which the parent does un- 
derstand, and which the child does not, 
than it is for the parent to be ques- 
tioned by the child on a subject which 
neither child nor parent understands, 
that the parent's temptation is strong to 
discountenance a habit that has this 
dangerous tendency. 

A child needs parental help in his 
training as a questioner. While he is to 
be free to ask questions, he is to exercise 
his freedom within the limits of reason 
and of a right purpose. A child may 
be inclined to multiply silly questions, 
thoughtless questions, aimless ques- 
tions. In such a case, he needs to be 
reminded of his duty of seeking knowl- 
edge and of trying to gain it, and that 
neither his time nor his parents time 
ought to be wasted in attending to 
questions that have no point to them. 
Again, a child may be inclined to dwell 
unduly on a single point in his question- 
ing. Then it is his parents’ duty to 
turn him away from that point by in- 
ducing him to question on another 
point. Whenever a child is question- 
ing his parent, that parent has the re- 
sponsibility and power of training the 
child as a questioner, by receiving in 
kindness and by shaping in discretion 
the child's commendable impulse and 
purpose of questioning. 

When a child asks a question that a 
parent really cannot answer, it is a great 
deal better for the parent to say frankly, 
“T do not know," than to say impa- 
tiently, “ Oh, don't be asking such fool- 
ish questions!” But, on the other 
hand, it is often better to give a simple 
answer, an answer to one point in the 
child’s question, than to attempt an an- 
swer that is beyond the child’s compre- 
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hension, or to say that it is impossible 
to explain that subject to a child just 
now. For example, if a child asks why 
it is that the sunrise is always to be seen 
from the windows on one side of the 
house, and the sunset from the windows 
on the other side, there is no need of 
telling him that he is too young to have 
that explained to him, nor yet of at- 
tempting an explanation of the astro- 
nomical facts involved. The better way 
is to answer him that the one window 
looks toward the east and the other 
toward the west, and that the sun rises 
in the east and sets in the west. "This 
will give the child a new item of knowl- 
edge, and that is all that he cares for 
just then. 

A very simple answer to his every 
question is all that a child looks for; but 
this is his right if he is honestly seeking 
information, and it is his parents' duty 
to give it to him, if he comes for it at a 
proper time and in a proper spirit. A 
child is harmed if he be unduly checked 
as a questioner; and he is helped as he 
could be in no other way, as a truth 
seeker, if he be encouraged and wisely 
trained by his parents in a child's high 
prerogative as a questioner.—"' Hints on 
Child Training." 


————9——————— 
TRUE OR SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 


THE following from the Des Moines 
Leader shows the change wrought in 
views on education in this country: 

It was not long ago that education 
was considered to consist mainly, if not 
entirely, in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. But during this generation, and 
especially since the time of Horace 
Mann, it is being appreciated as being 
primarily the development of the facul- 
ties. The acquiring of information is 
an incident, not necessarily the end of 
kindergartens, schools, colleges, and 
universities. In consequence of this 
clearer apprehension of the object of 
education there has grown up the 
science of pedagogy. ‘Training in the 
schools has become more consistent, and 
there is less bickering over what par- 
ticular branches should be taught. 
From the standpoint of pure educa- 
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tional science, it does not so much mat- 
ter what is taught, as what is the effect 
of that teaching on the pupil’s mind. 
The mind is no longer treated as an 
empty vessel, to be filled as poar as 
possible, but as a conscious personality, 
to be led to self-development. 

If information alone were the object, 
it would be a matter of considerable in- 
difference at what time in the indi- 
vidual's life the needed quantity was 
dumped into it. The scientific view of 
education makes the case entirely differ- 
ent. Scientific education recognizes the 
physiological and psychological law 
that a certain period of life is the one 
when the mind takes what will probably 
be practically its final form. If it is 
not trained then, the difficulty of train- 
ing is immeasurably increased, if proper 
training is not altogether defeated. 
These ideas of the modern educational 
world are not new. They have been 
thought out many times in the hard 
school of practical experience by many 
an educator, who has felt how great was 
his duty to those entrusted to him. 
Such ideas were in the mind of every 
Arnold who made a great name for him- 
self as a stimulator of the young. What 
is better now than in the past is that the 
acceptance of these views is not confined 
to a few teachers, but has leavened the 
whole pedagogic lump. 

The hold that the science of educa- 
tion has upon the teaching world is 
shown by the fact that studies are now 
pursued with the direct object of men- 
tal discipline, and the imparting of mere 
knowledge is held to be a failure unless 
it awaken sufficient curiosity to induce 
the pupil to ask for more. 

When it is asserted that the develop- 
ment of the faculties is the chief end of 
education it must not be assumed that 
the acquirement of information is con- 
demned; on the contrary it is largely 
through its systematic acquisition that 
the development sought is attained. 
Information is the necessary means by 
use of which the organism of the brain 
is made to grow larger and more com- 
plex and the correlation of nerves made 
more accurate. 
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HYGIENE VERSUS DRUGS. 


IN the arena of controversial medi- 
cine there are some physicians who show 
the courage of their convictions, boldly 
attacking old methods of treatment or 
advocating rational and natural meas- 
ures. At the late meeting of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, at Atlanta, 
Ga., Dr. C. F. Ulrich read a paper on the 
above subject, with a conscientious 
earnestness urged the reforms that mod- 
ern hygiene and physiology signalize in 
practical therapeutics. He said in his 
paper: 

“The physician who studies nature 
carefully, who makes himself thor- 
oughly aequainted with the physiologic 
and pathologie processes of the human 
organism, acquainting himself with all 
the changes that take place in the in- 
terior of the body, both in health and 
disease; giving the proper remedy at the 
right time, and refraining from the ad- 
ministration of drugs when nature is 
doing the work for him, will be success- 
ful where success is possible; although 
he may sometimes eonfront the preju- 
dices or the dense ignorance of his 
clients, and thus lose caste with some 
of them; but in time, it will be better, 
not only for the patient, but for the 
physician himself. 

I can call to mind very many families 
who had abandoned me for some new 
and more complaisant physician, who 
would prescribe large quantities of 
drugs, resort to a variety of mechani- 
cal methods, that he represented as 
new, convincing the family thereby 
that he possessed more knowledge and 
skill, who finally became disgusted with 
the meddlesome activity of the new man 
and returned to me, saying: “T like 
the old doctor best after all.” Having 
said as much as is necessary about the 
pernicious abuse of drugs, let us see 
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what we can offer as a substitute. Hy- 
geia, in the ancient mythology, was the 
goddess of health. We call this divin- 
ity Vis Medicatrix Nature, the healing 
power of nature. To the diligent stu- 
dent of nature and of physiologic 
processes in the human body, this di- 
vinity, Hygeia, assumes a greater im- 
portance than is generally attributed to 
her by the young and inexperienced 
practitioner. In a paper read at San 
Francisco in 1894, entitled ‘ Cleanli- 
ness the Chief Antiseptic,” I endeav- 
ored to show that the earnest and contin- 
ued effort to prevent the development 
of bacilli and their entrance into the 
human organism, is of much more 
value in promoting health than the ef- 
fort to destroy them after they have 
been introduced, or to relieve the system 
of the disease caused by their presence. 
This is the first consideration in the 
study of hygiene, which was fully dis 
cussed in that paper. But, as every 
physiologist knows (and every phvsi- 
cian should be a thorough physiologist), 
there is a very complete apparatus in 
the human system to carry off, not only 
the waste material in health, bnt to dis- 
pose of the results of abnormal processes 
and of disease caused by the introduc- 
tion of malignant bacilli. This con- 
sists of the various emunctories. as the 
large intestine, assisted in part by the 
entire alimentary tract; the urinary ap- 
paratus, i.e, the kidneys, the ureter, 
the bladder. the urethra; the skin with 
its system of transpiration, i.e., the su- 
doriparous glands and ducts. Now, al- 
though physicians know all about these, 
the masses are ignorant of the impor- 
tance of keeping these emunctories in 
order, and many phvsicians are inclined 
to he careless in this direction. 
Baeteriology, antisepsis, and abdom- 
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inal surgery have so engaged the atten- 
tion and called forth the enthusiasm of 
our modern practitioners, that the good 
old custom of investigating the bowels, 
the kidneys, and the skin is often lost 
sight of. How much misery and suffer- 
ing might be avoided, what an enormous 
quantity of patent pills and other purga- 
tive drugs would be rendered useless, 
and the sums of money wasted on them 
might be devoted to making the family 
more comfortable, if proper attention 
were paid to keeping the intestinal tract 
in good condition, which could be done 
without taking pounds of pills or swal- 
lowing gallons of medicine, by simply 
adopting a sensible and hygienic system 
of diet, by observing proper times for 
attending to the calls of nature, by 
never allowing other avocations or a 
false notion of propriety to interfere 
with the performance of that most im- 
portant function. How much kidney 
disease might be averted by only intro- 
ducing into the stomach such liquids as 
contribute to the preservation of the 
proper relations between the solids and 
fluids of the body. Here some one asks 
the question: “Shall we live like the 
beasts of the fields, drinking nothing 
but water ? Shall we not pay some at- 
tention to the taste which nature has 
bestowed upon us, and enjoy the pleas- 
ant beverages with whieh the world 
abounds ?” I do not propose to be so 
severe; you may enjoy the pleasant bev- 
erages that nature, assisted bv the art 
of man, furnishes you, but vou must 
practise moderation: vou must become 
acquainted with the capabilities of your 
organization; you must study the ef- 
fect of these beverages, and stop before 
the point of deleterious influence is 
reached. When you see a man suffer- 
ing from that deadly malady. Bright’s 
disease of the kidnevs, take it for 
granted that he has abused that great 
organ, whose function it is to rid the 
body of worn-out and dead material. It 
is a very patient and long-suffering or- 
gan, that will submit to an immense 
amount of abuse: vet there is a limit to 
its endurance, and it must eventually 
succumb. The skin, an important aux- 
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iliary to the kidney, can be kept in a 
healthy condition by attending to hy- 
gienic rules. If we promote perspira- 
ration by reasonable and moderate ex- 
ercise, and by keeping the pores open 
through frequent ablutions, we will find 
much poisonous material carried off 
that the kidneys would fail to dispose 
of. If these two organs, the kidneys 
and the skin, are treated according to 
the rules of hygiene, much disease will 
be prevented and the taking of enor- 
mous quantities of drugs avoided. The 
stomach, that great work-shop, in 
which the first stage of converting food 
into tissue is accomplished, is as much 
abused as the kidneys and the skin. All 
kinds of incongruous, indigestible, and 
injurious articles, under the false name 
of food, areforcedintothelong-suffering 
and much-enduring stomach; indiges- 
tion or dyspepsia, which brings in its 
train so many other ills, is the inevit- 
able result. This was for many years 
the prevailing disease of the American 
people, causing them to be distinguished 
by their sallow complexions and 
pinched features. The consequence is 
that the sufferer, not knowing what is 
the matter with him, resorts to all kinds 
of absurd medication, throwing the en- 
tire machinery of the body out of gear. 
thereby damaging the intellectual facul- 
ties and ruining the disposition. There 
is not a more unfortunate creature in 
existence than the chronic dyspeptic, a 
source of miserv to himself. to his fam- 
ily, and to all who come in contact with 
him. Now, how is this to be pre- 
vented ? Not by filling the stomach 
with drugs which, in many cases, act as 
a foreign body, or even as a poison. It 
can only be avoided by learning the re- 
quirements of the system, the ability of 
the stomach to dispose of the ingesta, 
and the peculiar characteristics of the 
food to be supplied. Another thing to 
be avoided is the unhealthy habit of 
bolting the food to gain time for busi- 
ness, neglecting mastication. an essen- 
tial process in digestion, and swallow- 
ing the too-often unhealthy food with 
such rapidity that it forms at first an 
inert mass and afterward ferments, pro- 
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ducing gastralgia, acidity of the prime 
vig, with a long train of disastrous con- 
sequences. "This is perhaps the most 
important branch of hygiene, and 
should be studied by every parent and 
by all the children old enough to under- 
stand it.” 


A SIMPLE AND GOOD ROAD. 


Tue growth of interest in good roads 
renders it of service to communities to 
know what material and method will 
enable them to obtain durable pave- 
ments at moderate cost. One of our 
eonsuls in France is an observer in this 
line, and reports of a system of road- 
making that appears to commend itself 
for several reasons. He says: 

* Even here, where the roads seem lit- 
tle less than perfect, the tireless spirit 
of progress has produced new materials 
for making good roads. Among these 
is one by Otto Potsch, of Chemnitz. His 
system, for such it may be called, con- 
sists of a very simple process. Instead 
of “squaring " stones on all sides, as 
hitherto in other processes, he squares 
only one side (the upper) and builds in 
all the rest with artificial stones made of 
gravel and Portland cement. By this 
method he reduces cost of material, 
avoids the many evils incident to sand 
beds on which roads have often been 
built; does away with the ramming or 
pounding, gets an elasticity hitherto un- 
known, and does away with the long 
delays and inconveniences always neces- 
sary when building new streets or re- 
pairing old ones under the old system. 
After selecting such stones as seem best 
suited to the kind of road to be built, 
and having evened or squared off one 
side or surface, they areplaced in moulds 
upside down and filled in with natural 
stones about one-third to one-half inch 
in width, the big ends down; over these 
is poured mortar, made of one part of 
slowly hardening Portland cement and 
one and one-half to two parts of clean, 
sharp gravel, sifted to from five to twen- 
ty millimeters (0.197 to0.787 of aninch), 
mixed as follows: Clean water and ce- 
ment, mixed till pretty stiff: then add 
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the gravel, which should be wet before 
being added. A preparation that will 
dry in one-half to one hour (hence not 
demanding many moulds) may be made 
from a mixture of slow-drying Portland 
cement and quick-drying (hardening) 
Roman cement, but it will not be as 
good or as firm as the other. The 
stones used must be clean, since cement 
clings only to clean surfaces. The mass 
must not be removed’ from the moulds 
for twenty-four hours; then they must 
lie four weeks before being used. The 
moulds may be made of wood or sheet 
iron. In order to avoid the sticking of 
cement to the sides, the latter should be 
smeared with pitch, tar, or some such 
substance. It is hardly necessary to 
point out the simplicity of the system. 
By this process the artificial costs one- 
third to one-half less than natural stone. 
and is very much better for all purposes. 
being more durable, more even, more 
elastic, less liable to weather influences, 
and, above all, easy to make.” 
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THE COMMON TOWEL. 


Tuıs is a matter for serious consid- 
eration. 'Too many people in hotels. 
restaurants, and business offices use 
the same towel. It hangs up in the 
common lavatory; seems a great con- 
venience, yet may be a source of very 
serious disease. We have known of cer- 
tain instances that were startling to the 
sufferers. A writer in the “ Christian 
Secretary” thoughtfully reviews the 
matter, and what he says is worthy a 
wide distribution: 

* A caseof infectious disease for which 
the physicians could not in any way ac- 
count, recently gave a start to an inves- 
tigation that ought to interest all per- 
sons who find it necessary to use toilet 
appliances outside of their own dwell- 
ings. Being of an inquiring turn of 
mind, and having known the family in 
all of its branches, the doctor was a lit- 
tle curious as to the source of the infec- 
tion. He finally learned that in the 
same office where his patient was em- 
ployed was a janitor who was suffering 
from this disease. From this point it 
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was not difficult to trace the cause of the 
trouble. The doctor dropped in at the 
office one day just before closing hours 
and secured the soiled towels. These 
he subjected to a thorough examination, 
and found a flourishing colony of 
disease bacilli of the sort he was seeking. 
This was an incentive to further re- 
search, and the clean towels were exam- 
ined. These were furnished by a com- 
pany that supplied thousands of towels 
all over the city. Half a dozen were 
examined, with no results beyond a few 
harmless microbes, but later a very in- 
nocent-looking, clean white one was 
found to be a veritable hotbed of disease 
germs of the most horrible description. 
Then the inquiry proceeded as to why 
this should be, when it was found that 
very many towels are turned in at the 
laundry with scarcely an appearance of 
soil about them. 

“To make work easy, these are some- 
times merely run through a suds, rinsed, 
dried and mangled. . 

* In one case a profusecrop of pimples 
was traceable to the use of one of these 
towels when the body was heated and 
the face moist with perspiration. Be- 
cause one is unable to see these organ- 
isms is no sign that they do not exist in 
deadly numbers. 

“Tt is said by some observing medical 
men that skin diseases have increased in 
cities in the most startling proportions 
since the custom came about of supply- 
ing office towels from a general depot. 
If this proves to be the case, then what 
has been regarded as a very great con- 
venience will be shunned by all intelli- 
gent people. That there is grave dan- 
ger from this source is evident from one 
or two instances that have come under 
the notice of the profession. 

* A towelshowinga very slightstain— 
not enough to cause the casual observer 
to think of investigating it—was the 
object of suspicion to a microscopist. 
The spot was cut out and subjected to 
the culture process. As soon at it came 
in contact with moisture, the spot, 
which had been ironed down smooth 
and flat. swelled to prodigious propor- 
tions, and was found to contain enough 
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disease matter to inoculate a hundred 
persons. 

“There are but two remedies for this 
sort of thing. One is, let every person 
take his own towel and use no other, or 
io insist that allsuch articles be washed 
by steam process at the highest possi- 
ble temperature. This is the only way 
to make these things safe, and until this 
is done it is impossible to predict when 
we may find ourselves afflicted with vir- 
ulent and malignant diseases.” 


THE WAY THE HAIR GROWS. 


Dr VERNON, of whose lively sketches 
we used to hear when we were boys 
almost, is an observer of organization 
and character. She said in a San Fran- 
cisco paper a while ago: “It is a wise 
man who willlearn tostudy hisacquaint- 
ances by the laws of scientific observa- 
tion. The signs are plain enough. He 
who runs may read, if he will. A school 
teacher in San Francisco has been exam- 
ining school children’s heads with 
calipers, and drawing his own deduc- 
tions. My method is simpler and quite 
as satisfactory. The boys at the present 
day have their hair cut close to their 
heads. This gives the coveted oppor- 
tunity to observe how the hair grows, 
starting from a central point on the 
back of the head, toward the crown. At 
a glance I can tell whether to expect 
faithful, exact work, or loose and dis- 
jointed and indeterminate effort. If 
the hair starts from a well-defined point 
and grows in widening circles, the 
child’s intelligence will be clear, and 
capable of steady development. When 
the point of starting is not in the centre 
of the head, and well up toward the 
crown, a lack of perfect balance may be 
suspected. Once I had a shock-headed 
boy in my class. He never had any- 
thing right. He could not spell, never 
knew his multiplication table, and fell 
over himself when he tried to read. He 
wag untruthful as well, and walked in 
an aimless fashion. He could not keep 
in step while marching in line. It was 
for weeks my one desire to get a glimpse 
at that boy’s cranium, shaven. Im- 
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agine my delight as an amateur scientist 
when that wobbly legged boy straggled 
into school with his hair eut short! 
Rushing behind him, I stood spell- 
bound with delight. My theory was 
confirmed—his head carried out his 
character. Instead of one good start, 
the hair had made three poorly defined 
and eccentric attempts to start in the 
spiral to encircle his head, and finally 
gave it up as a bad job, ending with a 
cowlick into the bargain. 

* A man’s head, palm, walk, and hand- 
writing proclaim to the world what 
manner of man is he.” 


———À 224 -——---—- 


A CURE FOR HEADACHE. 


* Aw excellent and never-failing cure 
for nervous headache,” said an apostle 
of physical culture, “is the simple act 
of walking backward. Just try it some 
time if you have any doubt about it. I 
have yet to meet the person who didn’t 
acknowledge its efficacy after a trial. 
Nobody has as yet discovered or for- 
mulated a reason why such a process 
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should bring such ccrtain relief. Phy- 
sicians say that it is probably because 
the reflex action of the body brings 
about a reflex action of the brain, and 
thus drives away the pain that when 
induced by nervousness is the result 
of too much going forward. Don’t you 
know how at such times you have the 
feeling that everything in your head is 
being pushed forward? As soon as you 
begin to walk backward, however, there 
comes a feeling of everything being re- 
versed, and this is followed by relief. 
The relief is always certain, and gen- 
erally speedy. Ten minutes is the long- 
est l have ever found necessary. An 
entry or a long, narrow room makes the 
best place for such a promenade. You 
should walk very slowly, letting the ball 
of the foot touch the floor first, and then 
the heel—just the way, in fact, that one 
should in theory walk forward, but 
which in practice is so rarely done." 
We can suppose that the exercise has 
something to do with the relief and also 
the mental preoccupation that such a 
novel method of walking necessarily 
demands. 


—————9—————— 


SLEEP TROUBLED HEART. 


FROM THE SWEDISH OF RUNEBERG. 


SLEEP, troubled heart, sleep, 
Forget the world's ill; 
Fold up all your care, 
Lie peaceful and still. . 


Why will you look back 
On day's faded hours; 
Say for your healing 
Has night no fresh flowers ? 


Poor heart shut your eye; 
You've tried to-day's rose, 
Night's garden alone, 
Your healing stalk grows. 


The angels have made 

A path through the night, 
They water the flowers, 

And keep the buds bright. 


Then drop from thine hand 
To-day's withered rose, 
In sleep's dusky land, 
Thy heart-healing grows. 


Sleep, like the lily 

Whose fair, golden crown, 
The false cruel wind, 

Has bent, broken down. 


Or sleep like the dove 
With sharp arrow torn. 
Sleep, wounded heart, sleep 
With sorrow o'erborne. 
—Lypia M. MILLARD. 
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AN ANS 
Noe FENN : 


Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loquitur. —PLATO. 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 1896. 


LORENZO NILES FOWLER. 


ANOTHER giant has fallen, one of 
those noble spirits who were early to ap- 
preciate the importance of the doctrines 
of Gall and Spurzheim, and among the 
first of Americans to study them and 
apply them to practical life. From 
youth to hoary age Lorenzo Niles Fow- 
ler devoted his best energies to the work 
of publicly teaching the principles of 
phrenology. Naturally of a tempera- 
ment demonstrative in its type, to es- 
pouse a cause was with him to give 
thought and time to its active propa- 
gation. 

As he advanced in his acquaintance 
with the teachings of Spurzheim and 
Combe his interest deepened. It be- 
came enthusiasm, and no other employ- 
ment that could occupy mind and hand 
appeared to him to be more worthy than 
that of a phrenological instructor. It 
was a new field, a new opportunity to 
labor for the welfare of the souls and 
bodies of men, with promise of success 
most assuring, for the coming of Spurz- 
heim and his lamentable death had 
aroused a deep public interest in his 
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mission. He could not but throw him- 
self into this work, and with his brother 
start upon a career for social and in- 
dividual reform. 

He may be said to be the American 
Combe, for the line of work and duty 
he chose was very nearly that adopted 
by the great Scotsman. It can not be 
said that he possessed the controversi- 
al powers of that trained lawyer, but 
like him he sought to instruct the pub- 
lic with regard to the nature of the men- 
tal constitution, and the methods that 
would improve individual character 
and capacity. He was finely optimistic 
in his view of the possibilities of better- 
ment in even those who were unfortu- 
nately organized by heredity and whose 
early life had been deprived of the fos- 
tering care of intelligent and judicious 
guardians, and whose associations were 
degraded and perverting. His estimate 
of the nature of phrenology was such 
that no opportunity was neglected to 
teach it, especially in the circles of edu- 
cation and refinement. This especially 
was the case during his long residence 
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in England, where he earned the re- 
spect and confidence of men and women 
in the upper ranks of society, represent- 
ing every profession and station. 

There was that in the quiet dignity of 
Professor Fowler that compelled atten- 
tion wherever he might appear, and 
what he had to say was always presented 
in clear, compact terms, and with a con- 
vincing logic that impressed the most 
prejudiced. He was well fitted to speak 
before cultivated audiences, and to carry 
thus his message of true scientific 
philanthropy into circles marked by 
class reserve and social independence. 

Professor Fowler was a busy man, a 
constant student, a writer as well as 
lecturer. Yet with all his assiduous ac- 
tivity he was equable in temper, bal- 
anced in expression, and impressed the 
visitor with the idea of large resources 
of strength and activity. | Delighting 
in his profession, he felt little of weari- 
ness in its pursuance, although long 
hours might be given to it day after day. 
Even in advanced years assiduity still 
characterized his labor, and it was only 
after repeated warning that he relaxed 
effort and sought the repose demanded 
by age. The Fowler Phrenological In- 
stitute is a monument to his industry 
and zeal. Having a membership that 
represents all classes of society and dis- 
tributed in all parts of Great Britain, it 
is an eminent expression of successful 
endeavor. 

A master of the principles he taught, 
he was not brilliant and dashing as a 
speaker. He never sought to over- 
whelm his audience by a tour de force of 
rhetoric or appeal, but quietly, calmly 
set his propositions in order, and ad- 
vanced steadily with accumulating 
evidence toward his goal of positive con- 
clusion. He was a master of illustra- 
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tion drawn from the facts of human 
life. History, biography, and natural 
philosophy furnished him with re- 
sources of data that always made his 
lectures fresh and attractive, and he was 
sure to receive a warm welcome on re- 
visiting a town from those who had lis- 
tened to him before. 

And now that he has passed beyond 
he will live in the grateful memory of 
thousands. A New York morning 
newspaper spoke of him as known in 
two worlds. Yes, and known for a ca- 
reer of active philanthropy whose effects 
upon the minds and bodies of its benefi- 
ciaries are lasting, and productive of 
good to future generations. 


THE NATIONAL CENTENARY OF 
PHRENOLOGY, 1796-1896, 


THIS is an era for centennial celebra- 
tions, and it is the duty of all believers in 
mental science and psychology to do 
honor to the early labors of Dr. Gall. 
who commenced his lectures on phre 
nology in Vienna in 1796. 

The interest awakened by the modern 
methods employed in the study of psy- 
chology renders it eminently fitting 
that some consideration be given to the 
work done by the pioneers in phrenol- 
ogy. Horace Mann, Hahnemann, Rob- 
ert Burns, have this vear their centen- 
nial celebrations. Therefore a recog- 
nition of what has been contributed to 
practical psychology, or the evolution 
of psychological principles on practical 
lines by the phrenologists, is highly ap- 
propriate. 

In England a very important celebra- 
tion of the early work of Dr. Gall was 
held in March, which aroused the inter- 
national interest of other National cen- 
tres, such as Scotland, India, South Af- 
rica, Australia, Jamaica, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, France, Holland, Ire- 
land, and Wales, which were all repre- 
sented. 

Its success, indeed, has led to the un- 
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dertaking of similar celebrations in this 
country in Chicago and Indiana, the 
leading phrenologists there having or- 
ganized meetings or conventions. 

Under the circumstances, it would 
not be at all creditable to the science or 
to the promoters of it if Eastern phre- 
nologists did not do something in testi- 
mony of their respect to the great 
founder, Francis Joseph Gall. Those 
associated in the management of the 
American Institute of Phrenology have 
been urged by friends in different parts 
of the country to organize a convention 
to be held in the approaching autumn, 
and it seems becoming that the Ameri- 
can Institute and the old publishing 
house of Fowler & Wells Co. should be 
prominent in the matter; and as time 
is passing rapidly. it is necessary that 
steps should be taken at once if such a 
meeting shall be a success in all re- 
spects. 

It is desirable, therefore, that all in- 
terested in phrenology, not only those 
who make it their vocation, but those 
who employ it in any degree in thoir 
business, in their personal life, as a mat- 
ter of culture or teaching, or social rec- 
reation, whether they live in the far 
West, or the far South, in Canada, or 
anywhere, shall show some interest as 
far as possible. It is hoped that those 
who have participated in the Western 
celebrations will not, for such reason 
neglect the opportunity to contribute 
something to the convention which 
shall be held in New York in the latter 
part of October. Here, in this Empire 
State of America, the practical work of 
phrenology was begun. Here the Amer- 
ican PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has 
been published for nearly sixty years. 
From this point as a focus the marvel- 
lous and varied influences of phreno- 
logical principles have radiated. In 
view of all that has been done in con- 
nection with this man-enlightening and 
improving science, New York certainly 
appears at first sight to be the most suit- 
able place for a large and enthusiastic 
gathering to honor the work of Dr. Gall. 
The order of the proposed exercises will 
be found in the Publisher’s Department. 
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“THE ALCOHOLIC CONTROVERSY.” 


UNDER this title, Dr. T. D. Crothers, 
the specialist, makes the following re- 
marks: 

* Many men in active life are pro- 
foundly conscious of the danger of a 
single glass of spirits, but overcome this 
tendency. Such cases often appeal to 
me for counsel to acquire new strength 
for this struggle. Suicide is the fre- 
quent ending of such cases; finding this 
craze forrelief increasing, and being over- 
come by it, they give way to melancholy. 
This predisposition and central nerve 
degeneration not infrequently dies, or in 
middle or later life some unknown 
physiological change takes place in the 
nerve centres, and all desire or taste for 
spirits disappears. Conditions of ill- 
health, surroundings, and other causes 
are inoperate. He never drinks again. 
The taste of spirits is repelling and 
seems to have no effect on him. Such 
men often explain this as a mere effort 
of will, or the power of some supernat- 
ural force, or the effect of some drug or 
remedial appliance. 

The men who exhibit such character- 
istics usually have an organism that is 
strongly marked in the base of the 
brain. ' They have inherited a tempera- 
ment which contributes to the activity 
of the organism that is so marked. Their 
tendency, through habits of self-indul- 
gence, is naturally strong, and circum- 
stances that contribute to the activity of 
the lower nature, the appetites, will de- 
velop an intensity which is marked by 
the craze deseribed. Such men, when 
opportunities afford culture and asso- 
ciation that tends to inspire noble aims 
and proper conduct, may in time secure 
a good control over the lower nature. 
Recognizing their weakness or the dan- 
ger of self-indulgence on the side of al- 
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cohol-drinking, they are earnest in 
avoiding all excitement or tendency in 
that direction. So as time goes on, and 
the eulture becomes more settled, the 
qualities of their nature that relate to 
the higher and better and moral and 
perhaps religious life become more po- 
tential, and finally dominant. So they 
are gradually weaned off from early 
leanings of self-gratification. We think 
that in a very large proportion of these 
cases the predisposition is simply due to 
the natural activity of the appetites of 
organism, the strong, energetic feeling 
which has been inherited of course from 
parents of superior physical constitu- 
tion. Then, too, in early life persons 
well endowed in the physical appeten- 
cies acquire with comparative ease, hab- 
its that are injurious or perverting. In 
their eating and drinking they easily as- 
sociate things that are stimulating and 
exciting. In the forming of such hab- 
its they are simply imitating what is 
common in their circle and home. We 
are of the opinion that in the great ma- 
jority of cases of ‘mental perverseness or 
degeneration the cause lies in the early 
formation of improper habits.” 


————9———————— 
THE INSTITUTE. 
A SPECIAL EXAMINATION. 


AT the opening exercises of the pres- 
ent session of the American Institute of 
Phrenology the President announced 
that the opportunity would be given 
those students who desired it to undergo 
a special examination, for which a cer- 
tificate of proficiency—if passed with 
eredit— will be awarded. The trustees 
have had this matter under considera- 
tion. for several years, and have con- 
cluded to make the experiment at least. 
It is proposed therefore 
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First, That this examination shall be 
for the benefit especially of students at- 
tending the institute. 

Second, It is intended that the ex- 
amination shall each year cover the 
ground taken in the course of lectures. 

Third, That the examination shall 
consist of a theoretical and practical test 
for each student, but that the examina- 
tion shall be optional. 

Fourth, That the questions shall be 
selected by a suitable judge, and the pa- 
pers be examined by a competent com- 
mittee, and the results announced as 
early as possible after the examination. 

Fifth, That the certificate to be 
awarded shall be separate from the usual 
diploma that is given to students attend- 
ing the regular session. 

It is believed that such an opportu- 
nity will be gladly seized by many stu- 
dents, as we have been repeatedly asked 
forsomething of the sort. Both Professor 
and Miss F'owler report excellent results 
from a similar plan that has been in use 
in the Fowler Institute in England dur- 
ing the past six years. 

— eee 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


UESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
ii be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, tf correspondents shall expect us 
to give them the benefit of an early consideration. 
F You Use a PsEUDONYM or INITIALS, 
writs your full name and address also. Some 
forget to sign their names. 
HUXLEY AND PHRENOLOGY.—V. G. H.— 
The view of Professor Huxley with regard 
to the organs of the brain, especially on 
the side of its criminal expression, is de- 
cidedly phrenological, and it seems to us 
that no reasonable person can expect more 
in the way of direct statement. Professor 
Huxley has gone so far as to specify the 
character of development associated with 
criminal propensities, and his description 
tallies precisely with that set forth in the 
treatises on phrenology. From this the 
inference is fair that on that side at least 
the distinguished physiologist’s opinion is 
favorable. 
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MEDICAL ADvVICE.—Jos. C.—In our re- 
plies to our correspondents in this partic- 
ular the advice given is of a hygienic char- 
acter. But it must be understood that 
when such advice is given its terms are of 
a general nature and not personal. This 
has been stated substantially before. Cer- 
tain of our correspondents who write us 
with regard to their ailments seem to ex- 
pect that we shall reply in this public 
manner. If postage stamps or money is 
inclosed to pay for the return letter it is 
our practice to suggest in a general way 
what we think would suit the case; but 
advice of a medical kind must, necessarily, 
be very general. We should scarcely dare 
to go into any particulars, not having 
opportunity for that examination which 
every regular physician deems important 
in order to start with a correct diagnosis. 
The lady whose skin affection has been 
mentioned, needs a personal examination 
in order that the treatment shall be 
proper. So with the boy who is reported 
as often troubled with bronchitis. A care- 
ful physical examination would show the 
cause or causes of his trouble, and their 
consideration is essential to his recovery. 
We might say that bathing and massage 
and a proper diet, with inhalation of some 
simple stimulating remedies would be 
helpful, but it would be advice, after all, 
much in the dark. 


PossEsSORS OF Ears, Noses, HEADS, 
MOUTHS, ETC., ON COVER OF JOURNAL.—- 
Constant Reader.—The first head is that 
of a well-known writer on philosophy and 
social topics in Boston, Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot, the opposite one that of Min- 
ister to France, R. McLane. The women’s 
heads are those of Annie Besant on the 
right, Madge Kendall on the left. Mrs.Lil- 
lie Langtry and Dr. Chauncey M. Depew 
are the owners of the noses. The side fore- 
head below Annie Besant’s belongs to a 
young woman artist in Brooklyn. The 
man's is that of George Boniface, an actor. 
Cardinal Satolli's lips are above those of 
Colonel Robert Ingersoll'. A criminal's 
ear is the one on the right, and Leopold 
Damrosch's on the left. The first pair of 
eyes belong to a celebrated Italian vio- 
linist, and those below his to Annie 
Besant. 


ABTROLOGY.—Inquirer.— There are books 
and books on this subject, and it seems 
to me that generally they are pervaded 
with & vagueness and uncertainty that 
leave the reader very much in doubt as to 
the meaning of this or that datum in his 
life history. Frankly, we confess to little 
confidence in planetary influence. As- 
tronomy we know to have a scientific 
character, but that position is not cred- 
ited to astrology by educated and scien- 
tific men. You will find a list of such 
books in another part of this magazine. 
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' LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
auch NEw Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shall 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. It ts 
our wish to notice the better class of booka issuing 
from the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physio- 
logical science. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted, . . 

STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Designed to give a Com- 
plete and Accurate Statement, in the 
Light of the most recent Advancement 
in Knowledge, and in the Readiest form 
for Public use, the Meaning, Orthog- 
raphy, Pronunciation, and Etymology 
of the Words, and the Idiomatic Phrases 
in the Speech and Literature of the Eng- 
lish-speaking Peoples. 2 vols. Quarto. 
Illustrated. Published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., New York, London, and 
Toronto. 

The making of dictionaries by leading 
publishers is & matter of periodical ac- 
count. During the latter part of this 
century there has been a wonderful 
growth in language. Thousands of words 
have been added to the list in its various 
categories. Science, art, social life, the 
voentions and avocations of people in 
the van of civilization have compelled the 
invention of new phrases and words and 
terms. From year to year there are new 
departments added in lines of scientific 
research and of industrial occupation. 
New methods and new tools nre invented, 
and for each there must be new names 
and new phrases. Hence it becomes 
necessury that our treatises in philology 
and orthography shall be abreast of the 
time; the old must be revised and en- 
larged. 

This work, undertaken by one of our 
most enterprising American publishers, 
commends itself at once to the intelli- 
gence of the examiner. The plan is in the 
main original as concerns the arrange- 
ment of the definitions, and the authori- 
ties quoted for proof of such definitions 
and their application. The corps of edi- 
tors has been instructed with regard to 
one point especially, and that is in their 
work of compilation to record chiefly 
usage, not to create words, or introduce 
variations for the sake of exhibiting 
scholarship, pointing out the character, 
so to speak, of words in the language, 
whether archaic or obsolete or foreign or 
dialectic. colloquial, etc. It has been kept 
in view that the aim of such a treatise on 
language ns a dictionary should be prop- 
erly to simplify and perfect the lan- 
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guage; it should represent ‘comprehen- 
siveness, accuracy, and simplicity, and 
they are three leading points that are 
found illustrated in this large work. For 
large it is, as compared with other Eng- 
lish dictionaries. It is illustrated also, 
fully enough, whole pages sometimes be- 
ing given to finely illustrated technical 
matters that have relation to departments 
of science and art. As we look through a 
volume of this work we are tempted to 
study it as Lord Chatham was accustomed 
to study the old English dictionaries. No 
doubt that the writer and speaker who 
give much attention to dictionary instruc- 
tion will have their vocabulary much en- 
larged and their capability of expressing 
thought indefinitely extended. Mention 
of this work has been made in this Maga- 
zine before, but of it as a whole the editor 
has not had the previous opportunity to 
speak. It is a very valuable addition to 
any library, and for fulness and detail, 
notwithstanding the endeavor on the part 
of the editors to render it condensed and 
compact, it will compare with later works 
of the kind issued by other publishers. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. By Albert H. H. Smith. 
American Men of Letters Series, ed- 
ited by Charles Dudley Warner. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Bayard Taylor had many points of char- . 


acter that were readily accessible to peo- 
ple. He had enough of versatility to meet 
a variety of people in their own field of 
thought and feeling. I was thirteen years 
older than Bayard Taylor, and when he 
blossomed out in his precocious and yet 
well-balanced ripeness, I was old enough 
to appreciate it; and his lectures, his 
writings in the journals, and his: travels, 
his history of men and things, his poetry, 
came to my older life with a freshness and 
richness as long as he lived. People liked 
him; they enjoyed putting their palm in 
his. He had a genial face, he had a ready 
intelligence, he knew something, and it 
was available. His mental ingots had 
been through the mint of culture and 
passed current among all nations; his 
words were apt and ready and available. 
Three minutes’ conversation with Bayard 
Taylor would make any man his friend, 
and give him a desire to read anything 
over his signature. 

He caine into active life when the great 
subjects of slavery and temperance were 
topics of interest among many people, 
and especially in Chester County. Pa. The 
best writers and thinkers and the most 
philanthropic people of his day were riper 
and older than he was, and therefore he 
was in the presence of his superiors in 
age nearly throughout life. There was 
Greeley, Whittier, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Sumner, Hawthorne, Irving, Lu- 
cretia Mott, who in their fields were a 
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galaxy of brilliancy and excellence and 
knowledge, and what is more, they had a 
high standard of moral sentiment, and 
were naturally working for that which 
seemed to them to be of the highest moral 
moment. As he advanced in years, he met 
those of his own age, contemporaries in 
work and thought, Stoddard, Stedman, 
Bigelow, White, and Howells, Mitchell, 
Winter, and Aldrich, and they all leaned 
toward Bayard Taylor sympathetically, 
morally, intellectually, and yet he was 
not the equal of some of these men, 
though he was admitted into cordial com- 
panionship with all. 

It is unnecessary to say that a book from 
the Riverside Press is attractive in ap- 
pearance, neatly and liberally presented 
to the reader, in type that is easy to read, 
easy for elderly eyes, and the subject mat- 
ter is as good as a novel, in many respects 
better. This book will have a wide wel- 
come among the descendants of all the 
reformers of the past generation. 

N.S. 


—— 
CENTENARY NEWS. 


Papers have already been promised from the 
following : 

Prof. Nelson Sizer, New York. 

Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells, New York. 

Dr. H. S. Drayton, A.M., LL.B., New York. 

Miss Jessie A. Fowler, London, England. 

Wm. Brown, J.P., Northampton, England. 

John L. Capen, M.D., Philadelphia. 

Mise Alice M. Rutter, New Jersey. 

Prof. Orrin F. Dudley, Iowa. 

Prof. George Morris, Oregon. 

Prof. Allen Haddock, San Francisco. 

Prof. Albert Zimmerman, St. Paul. 

Prof. O. F. Hall, Wisconsin. 

Prof. D F. McDonald, California. 

Mrs. Cora M. Ballard, Brooklyn, 

Prof. John W. Shull, Indiana. 

Dr. Ella Young. Indiana. 

Mr. J. W. Taylor, Morecambe, England. 

Walter Brooks, Esq., Southsea, England, 

Joseph Dyson, Esq.. Sheffleld, England. 

Prof. Collin Green, Texas, 


ACENOWLEDGMENT. 


The Misses A. M. and J. A. Fowler, and Mr. 
and Mrs, Piercy, the family of the late L. N. 
Fowler. also Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells, de- 
sire to thank their numerous friends for the 
many letters they have received in appreciative 
memory of their beloved father. They aleo 
wish to thank the press throughout the country 
and abroad for ita liberal sympathy and touch- 
ing references to the labors of the long and 
useful career that has just closed. 

As the loss has been international, the replies 
to all letters cannot be made at once, but the 
family desire this brief acknowledgment 
through THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


THE Autumn work has now com- 
menced and we are gratified with the 
earnest spirit that exists in the many in- 
quiries for instruction and lectures. This 
is à good omen for the future, for as the 
field of Phrenological thought widens the 
greater will be the benefit to humanity at 
large. 

Miss Jessie A. Fowler, who recently 
came to New York with her father, the 
late L. N. Fowler, has assisted him for the 
past seventeen years in his phrenological 
labors in Europe, and has travelled 
through England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, on lecturing tours. 

During the jubilee year she paid a pro- 
fessional visit to the Australian Colonies 
and lectured in the principal cities, and 
in the interior, where a woman had never 
been seen or heard on a platform or in a 
pulpit. She lectured to all classes of men 
and women on Phrenology and Physical 
culture, giving demonstrations in both 
subjects, to ladies in the afternoons and 
to mixed audiences in the evenings. 

She will give later on a series of lectu- 
rettes on Phrenology in the afternoons, 
for ladies and gentlemen, at the Hall of 
the American Institute of Phrenology, 
27 East Twenty-first street, New York. 
The subjects will be announced in next 
month’s issue together with other par- 
ticulars. 

Evening lectures on Phrenology before 
societies can be arranged for Professor 
Sizer and Miss Jessie A. Fowler (Fellow of 
the Anthropological Institute, London). 
All applications to be made to Fowler & 
Wells Co 


4————— 
THE KOKOMO CENTENARY OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


The convention was held at Kokomo on 
August 22 and 24, and advocates of Phre- 
nology met in the City Hall for the 
purpose of discussing the science and 
commemorating the early promulgation of 
its principles. The morning session wan 
devoted to organization and miscellaneous 
business. Letters of greeting and encour- 
agement were received from the New 
York and London Institutes, including the 
greetings of Professor Nelson Sizer, the 
late L. N. Fowler, and Miss Jessie A. 
Fowler, from London. Dr. Drayton, Mr. 
Piercy,and others. Thechairman, Profess- 
or Pratt, on the first day traced the rise 
and progress of Phrenology,its advantages 
to parents and teachers in enabling them 
to understand and mould the characters 
with which they have to deal, and gave n 
brief account of some of the advocates of 
the science. 
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Mayor Kirkpatrick delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome, in which he paid a fit- 
ting tribute to those seeking to know the 
possibilities of the mental expressions of 
man's existence. 

Rev. Mr. Roscamp, responded for the 
ministry; Dr. Ella Young for the medical 
profession; O. C. Pollard for the bar; 
Miss R. Trueblood for the W. C. T. U., and 
Mrs. Laura Scofield for the Equal Suffrage 
Club. 

Mr. Nelson Sizer's paper on “ Gall, the 
First Scientific Character Reader," was 
read in the evening. Professor Pratt 
lectured on “ Brains and Noses,” and Pro- 
fessor Riddell described the character of 
three gentlemen. On Sunday morning 
the speakers occupied some of the pulpits 
of the city churches. The Friends’ church 
was eiim by Dr. Pratt, where she 
spoke on Heredity. Professor N. N. Rid- 
dell spoke on “ The Gospel of Jesus Christ 
Under the Light of Modern Science” in 
the Tabernacle in the morning, and in the 
afternoon, at a mass meeting on the Court 
House lawn, he spoke on “ Heredity,” 
or “ Why We Are What We Are; " in the 
evening he spoke on “ Redemption of the 
World Through the Power of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

At the First Baptist Church, Dr. Houser 
gave an interesting discourse on the 
temperance question. Subject, “ If Christ 
should Come.” He pointed out what He 
would find if He did come. 

At the Presbyterian church Professsor 
B. F. Pratt spoke on “ Psychology, or the 
Science of the Soul.” On Monday morn- 
ing & paper was rend from Dr. A. J. Clau- 
sen, Ch. D., of Iowa, entitled, “ House 
and Occupant.” This was followed by a 
lecture from Professor Riddell, of Chicago, 
on the subject of “ Love, Courtship, and 
Marriage,” which he places at the founda- 
tion of all reform and advancement for 
the human race. 

Dr. Ella Young gave an address on 
“ Phrenology in relation to the Medical 
Profession," which ,she considered of 
great importance, as no patient can be in- 
telligently treated without a knowledge 
of this science. à 

In the afternoon session a paper was 
read by Professor Allen Haddock, of San 
Francisco, Cal, followed by one by Dr. 
Gifford on “ Phrenology and Religion and 
the Religious Trance." In this he shows 
thereis noinharmony between phrenology 
and religion, or between any other science 
and religion. 

Interesting papers were also read by J. 
C. Collins, of New Glaris, Wis., and Rev. 
Mr. Morrell, of Johnsonville, N. Y. The 
convention was a success in every depart- 
ment. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF CONDOLENCE OF 
THE CLASS OF 1896 OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Whereas: In the providence of Almighty 
God it has come to pass that our beloved 
brother, Lorenzo Niles Fowler, has been 
taken away from us by death. While we 
deeply deplore that the hand of death has 
removed from the field of earnest effort 
and unselfish activity in which he has 
ever so long been found, at the same time 
we are deeply grateful, as fellow-workers 
that such a life and example which has 
been recognized for its sterling work and 
worth on both sides of the Atlantic has 
been spared to us for such an unusual 
number of years, 

Wherefore, be it resolved: That in the de- 
parture of our friend and brother, 

First, the world loses a great man, great 
in many ways, but above all, great in in- 
trinsic value as a man of irreproachable 
character, splendid example, alive to all 
the demands of the century in which he 
lived. 

Second, Science, in the departure of our 
brother, loses one of her favored sons. 
While it may be said that Lorenzo N. 
Fowler was a man of unusual scientific 
attainments, everything he knew or ex- 
perimented with was to throw light on 
and expand the true science of man, which 
for sixty years he expounded as Gall’s 
system of Phrenology. He and his 
brother, O. G. Fowler, were the pioneers 
in this field of eifort, beginning his work 
from the time that Dr. Spurzheim lect- 
ured in America in 1832, throwing all 
his energy into the work, not only to re- 
move the stigma cast upon his beloved 
Science, but to proclaim to the world the 
ever unfolding light of phrenological 
truth. That he accomplished inestimable 
work in this line is the concession of both 
continents. 

Third, Great as we may deplore the ab- 
sence of our beloved brother from the 
shrine of science and the field of effort as 
a faithful exponent and living example of 
character study, the greatest shadow of 
regret falls with unbidden force upon his 
home and family. In this relation, L. N. 
Fowler was a man above men. His intel- 
lectual attainments never curbed or di- 
minished his fatherly, domestic affections. 
His home was his palace; he was truly 
beloved by all its members. 

We therefore would convey to the be- 
reaved household, his daughters and son- 
in-law, his aged sister, Mrs. Wells, and 
Mrs. Breakspear, M.D., of England, and 
all other relatives and friends, the heart- 
felt sympathy of the united class of stu- 
dents for 1896 in session at the American 
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Institute of Phrenology, in New York. 
With earnest prayer we commend you to 
the upper and other Father of all spirits 
for His consoling grace, sustaining power, 
immediate and never-failing help. 
Resolved: That these resolutions be pub- 
lished in THE PHRENOLOGICALJOURNALand 
in the English Phrenological Magazine, 
and also a copy be presented to the family 
as a token of esteem for our deceased 
brother, and expressions of sympathy for 
the family in their bereavement. 
Yours, in behalf of the Class of 1896, 
EDWIN MORRELL, 
JULIUS Kina, M. D., 
HENRY E. BAILEY. 


Several letters have been received by 
Mrs. Wells, one is from Dr. H. A. Buttolph 
who says: 

SuHort HILLS, N. J. 

Observing the announcement of the 
death of your brother, Professor L. N. 
Fowler, so long prominent in the promul- 
gation of the science of Phrenology in this 
country and abroad, I desire to express 
to you and the other members of his 
family, my great appreciation of his 
merits as a phrenologist, and the success 
of his life-work in establishing the truth 
of the science on a firm basis. 

It is well that he reached his own native 
land before the occurrence of his latest 
call which proved to be the last. 

Most cordially yours, 
H. A. BUTTOLPH. 


J. L. Capen, M. D., writes from Philadel- 
phia: 


I have just learned from the morning 
paper of the sudden decease of your 
brother, Professor L. N. Fowler. 

He was a man for whom I always had 
a profound respect. 

I admired his frank, open honesty, his 
manly independence, and the purity of his 
professional method, which was to apply 
his scientific analysis to character with- 
out regard to prejudice or partiality. 

I sympathize with you and his family 
in their bereavement, for such it must 
seem, although he attained to such a ripe 
age and returned to his native country 
before his decease. 


William L. MacMullin writes from Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.: 


Please accept my sincere condolence 
in the great loss you and our country has 
sustained in the loss of your distin- 
guished brother. I have known him lov- 
ingly from early childhood and my 
parents were very intimately acquainted 
with him. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1894, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SciENCE OF HEALTH is $1.00 @ year, 
payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All Post- 
masters are required 
fequested to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a holeinthe envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE -STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
ofa dollar. The larger stamps are preferred ; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as walls the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 


inclose a stamp for return postage, and besure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In ibe way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


to Register Letters whenever 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Appleton's Popular Science Monthly con- 
tains a dozen or more numbers, among 
which the following strike us as being 
worthy of more particular attention. 
“The Psychograph " by David Starr Jor- 
dan describes the work of the Astral 
Camera Club of Alcade; is a study in im- 
pressionist physics and outlines a new 
field of observation. Some Modern Views 
of Immigration and Crime, “ Social In- 
sects,” “ The Potter's Art Among Native 
Americàns," " The New Woman and Her 
Debts,” Enrico Ferri on “ Homicide.” The 
correspondent’s and editor’s tables are 
well filled with special features. To us 
an unusually complete number. New 
York. 

The Critic.—Certainly one of our best 
weekly reviews of literature and art. 
The short discussions of recent books and 
the authors of the day contain a great 
deal of information for those who would 
know something of the literature of our 
era. 
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The Independent — Weekly. — Furnishes 
excellent papers upon the more important 
features of our every-day society. The 
articles relate to political affairs that are 
regularly published have a practical value 
at this time of social agitation. If people 
will read newspapers on Sunday, it would 
be better for them to read what may be 
trusted ns representing real occurrences 
and the higher thought, and such a week- 
ly as this seems to be one suitable for such 
purposes, while the trash and “ rot" of the 
ordinary Sunday newspaper should be 
avoided. New York. 


Good Housekeeping for September.—Its 
“bill of fare" has some fourteen items 
from good sources, and the usual variety 
of poetry is distributed through the num- 
ber. Clark W. Bryan, Springfield, Mass. 

Medico-Legal Journal comes rather tardi- 
ly to hand. An important paper by Nor- 
man Kerr on “ Alcoholic Inebriates” is 
the leading feature. Another on “ Sexual 
Perversion,” others on “ Telepathy,” 
“Notes on Heredity,” ‘Suicide Con- 
sidered as a Mental Epidemic,” constitute 
a number of unusual interest. A fine por- 
trait of the life-time editor, Mr. Clark 
Bell, appears among the transactions of 
societies. 

Human Nature, for September, has a 
sketch of the Democratic candidate for 
President; a summary of the proceedings 
of the Phrenological Convention held at 
Kokomo, Ind., appears. A good article 
upon the “Service that Phrenology may 
Render to the Publie Schools,” also a 
variety of items more or less suggestive 
help to make up a fair example of this 
San Francisco monthly. Professor Allen 
Haddock and C. P. Holt, editors. 

American Antiquarian and Oriental Jour- 
nal, July and August numbers.—Full of 
interest to the student of American an- 
tiquities. One of the most interesting 
contributions is “ American Explorations 
Among the Pueblos." Rev. S. D. Peet, 
editor. Chicago. 

Education Monthly, devoted to the higher 
topics of its title, and suited to teachers 
who would be in the advance as real in- 
structors. F. H. Kasson, editor. Kasson 
& Palmer, publishers, Boston. 
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Godey’s Magazine for September opens 
interestingly with a sketch entitled “ Po- 
litical Caricatures and Caricaturists.” 
The sketch on “ Poster Styles ” illustrates 
a sort of faddish tendency seen recently. 
Anna Ella Carroll, with a portrait, is de- 
seribed as having some claimon our atten- 
tion because she was the so-called “ secret 
member " of Lincoln's Cabinet. She fur- 
nished valuable serviceto theUnion during 
the Civil War. She exhibits in her por- 
trait a rather fine organization, the mo- 
tive temperament being rather pro- 
nounced, and the vital supplying the 
needed inspiration for her activity. 
“Great Singers of this Century,” “A 
Prophet in His Own Country,” “ Music in 
America " are good titles. New York. 

Lippincott for September.—A Marital 
Liability is the complete novel. A witty 
discussion of the “ flats ” of society and 
their injury to public interests follows. 
The Life of a Medical Student, and the 
Management of a Local Newspaper are 
other good features. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Literary Digest.—Brieflets on topics of 
the times. Its abstracts of current affairs, 
quotations and so on, form an excellent 
weekly body of reading for the busy man 
and woman. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York, 

Homiletic Review for September.—Has— 
Light from Egyptology, Tennyson’s atti- 
tude toward scepticism, and other titles, 
with its numerous departments filled 
with material of service to the live church 
minister. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

Harper’s Monthly for September.—De- 
scribes life at Mount Vernon when Wash- 
ington lived there, with numerous engrav- 
ings; The Art of Driving; Tom Sawyer, 
Detective, concluded; A Summer among 
Cliff Dwellings; Old Silver, not specially 
political; The Death of Espartero; Mu- 
sical celebrities of Vienna, with numer- 
ous portraits and other attractive feat- 
ures. New York. 

The September number of The Phren- 
ological Magazine (London) contains a 

. charactograph of Mrs. Mary Davies, illus- 
trated by the editor; Music, or the Lan- 
guage of Tune, illustrated with sketches 
of Mendelssohn and Listz, a lecture full 
of interest; No. III. of Educational Series, 
Miss Blackmore; the Burns Centenary 
at Dumfries. Among notable men whose 
portraits appear are General Moberley 
and Li Hung Chang, which with other 
articles make a very interesting number. 

Metaphysical Magazine for September.— 
Paracelsus as a Physician is a scholarly 
criticism by Dr. Alexander Wilder. Pro- 
fessor Elmer Gates closes his papers on 
Mind Building, which,after his rather dull 
and unreasonable strictures on Phrenol- 
ogy, appear like the scant apology of one 
nno has learned something about it. New 

rork. 
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Review of Reviews, edited by Albert 
Shaw.—September number contains ar- 
ticles on current topics. “ Would Free 
Coinage Double the Price of Silver ?” is 
replied to in the affirmative by Dr. Charles 
Spahr, and in the negative by Professor 
L. J. L. Laughlin. Full of information as 
to candidates and platforms of the dif- 
ferent parties. A very appropriate num- 
ber at this time. Well illustrated. New 
York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


It has been decided by the proprietors 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and the 
Phrenological Magazine to publish the 
same conjointly, thus making an inter- 
national monthly of Mental Science Edu- 
cation and Hygiene. By so doing it is 
believed that readers in both countries 
will enjoy the benefit of this interchange 
of thought and matter, and the sympathy 
that has so long existed between the two 
countries through the fostering care of 
the late L. N. Fowler and family, and 
Nelson Sizer and Dr. Drayton. The edi- 
tors wish to thank their numerous con- 
tributors, helpers, and friends for their 
valuable assistance and they trust to have 
their continued support. 


The Biographical sketches of Gall and 
Spurzheim compiled and written by Char- 
lotte Fowler Wells, can now be supplied 
for 50 cents, post paid. 

The Student's Set now includes a year's 
subscription to the JouRNAL, with the 
$13.00 worth of books, all for $10.00, b; 
express. 

Having had several inquiries for 8 
poster or announcement of lectures to be 
held and examinations to be made by 
travelling phrenologists, our artist has 
designed one which will be ready in 
October. Size, 18x24 in, or 22x98 
Further information later. Price of poster 
will be made as low as possible, so that 
lecturers can purchase them by the hur- 
dred or in larger quantities. 


Works BY Dio LEwis.—Having some 
time ago obtained the plates of the Jate 
Dio Lewis's works, consisting of ten 
volumes, we are now supplying them at 
the prices mentioned on another page. 
See advertisement. Will send the ten 
volumes for $9.00. . 

Another edition of No. 9 of the Humsn 
Nature Library series is about to be 
printed. The title is “A Great Debate 
in Cranium Castle," written by the veter- 
an phrenologist, Nelson Sizer. It should 
recommend itself to every person inter 
ested in the subject of phrenology. The 
price is only 10 cts. 

All of our publications can be supplied 
on the Pacific Coast by Professor fad- 
dock, of San Francisco, Cal. 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW _ SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 


We will send the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL one year, and the 50 cent book,“ Uncle 
Sam on Phrenology," for $1.25. This offer 
holds good until the first of November. 


SCIENCE Dry CELL BATTERY.—The best 
one for the money. The price has been re- 
duced from $7.00 to $6.00. Its points of 
superiority are simplicity, convenience, 
durability, portability, cleanliness, econ- 
omy. The currents are smooth, flexible, 
pleasing, and graduated. The weight is 
only three and one half pounds. With 
ordinary care it will last a lifetime. One 
cell of the battery will operate the ma- 
chine from nine months to a year, and 
cost only seventy-five cents for a new cell. 
It does away with corrosive liquids, etc. 
The aim has been to produce a thoroughly 
reliable and efficient electro-medical bat- 
tery, at the lowest possible cost. $6.00 
by express. 


* 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL ANNUAL AND 
REGISTER. 


The Phrenological Annual and Register 
will this year be published conjointly by 
the two publishing firms of New York and 
London, and have the united support of 
Professor Nelson Sizer, Dr. Drayton, Jes- 
sie A. Fowler, and Mrs. C. F. Wells. The 
success of last year's issue (which passed 
through a second edition) was unprece- 
dented. Many Phrenologists in the States 
have made inquiries about registering 
their names this vear. 

As it is the only " registered " list of 
well-qualified Vhrenologists, all profes- 
sionals who make Phrenology an earnest 
study should make early application for 
their names to appear. 

All particulars, references, nnd cre- 
dentials from the American Institute or 
the Fowler Institute, London, should be 
sent with the application, as only the 
names of well-qualifled exponents will be 
inserted. 

The Annual will contain illustrated ar- 
ticles on Phrenology and kindred sub- 
jects. and those of general interest to 
various departments of literature, science, 
and art. 

Ten thousand copies will be issued, and 
the leading Phrenologists are uniting in 
their efforts to make it a success. 

An interesting calendar will be inserted, 
also short articles and field notes will be 
added. Will secretaries kindly bear this 
in mind and send in particulars of their 
societies as early as possible ? 

To those interested in “ Health and 
Hygiene," would say we publish quite a 
number of books on these subjects and 
can obtain anything desired in this line. 
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TO TEACHERS OF PHONOGRAPHY 
AND TYPEWRITING. 


Your attention is called to the little 
book entitled “ Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing,” price 40 cents. The chapters are en- 
titled, Sketch of the History of Shorthand, 
Learning the Art, Hints to the Amanuen- 
sis, The Reporter, Typewriters and Type- 
writing, General Hints. 

Intended to be a honest statement of 
what typewriting and shorthand are to- 
day, giving any prospective student help- 
ful information in that it realizes the in- 
quiries which beset young people in re- 
gard of the profession of stenographer, 
and we think there is no reason why this 
book should not answer many questions. 

“Useful as a dictation book," “ Illus- 
trative of Typewriting machines and of 
apparatus of a kindred character.” 

“Unfriendly to no system that seeks to 
lighten the drudgery of labor and friendly 
to every mechanism that leads away from 
the dark ages of the steel pen.” This 
work should deter many from entering 
upon an unfitting career, and inciting 
others to take up a profession in which 
they will shine. 


Another edition of “ Chastity " by Dio 
Lewis is being bound. It is one of the best- 
written books on the subject. Is endorsed 
by Mrs. Duffy, who says: “I thank him 
for writing the work." Clergymen say: 
“The thanks of all good men are due the 
widely known author." “Cordially do I 
recommend ‘ Chastity.' Leading physi- 
cians, speaking of it, say: “I should be 
glad if every man, woman, and youth 
would give the book a careful and 
thoughtful reading." “ You have done the 
world good service." ‘ The best book on 
the subject I have ever seen." A teacher 
of hygiene: "I wish the book could be read 
by every man and woman in the country." 
"I have read, and wish to express my 
pleasure in the possession of this book." 
* Shall put it in the hands of the young in 
whom Iam interested." “I believe it will 
educate in right principles, and trust it 
will also be a means of education for a 
purer life.” 


To those who cannot visit us personally, 
or who cannot obtain the services of a 
graduate of the American Institute of 
Phrenology for delineation of character, 
a pamphlet giving directions for the tak- 
ing of proper photographs will be sent 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


We supply all of Isaac Pitman's also 
Benn Pitman's works on shorthand. Cat- 
alogue on application. 


6 ADVERTISEMENTS 


Packer's 
Tar Soap 


Combines purity, blandness, and | 
excellent cleansing qualities with 
the antiseptic, balsamic, and emol- 
lient properties of pine-tar and 
glycerine. It is constantly pre- | 
scribed in the treatment of | 


ERUPTIVE TROUBLES, 
DANDRUFF, BALDNESS, Etc. 


| 


'* It is refreshing and beneficial for sham- 
pooing. And it stands at the head of all 
others for Bathing Infants and Invalids.’’ 

—New Eng. Med. Mo. 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 
NEW YORK. 


W'ebster's comu 
International 

Dictionary 
Invaluable ta Office, 
School, and Home 


Standard ofthe. 8 
Gov't Ponting Office, the V. 8 


Successor of the 
TL unbridged.” 


preme Courts, and of nearly 


all the Schoolbooks. Warnnly 
commended by every State 
Superintendent of Schools, 


THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUSE 

it Is easy to find the word wanted. 

It Is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 

It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 

It is easy to learn what a word means. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


A. S. MATLACK, Phrenologist, 


SORRENTO, FLA. 
(Graduate of the Am. Inst. of Phrenology), 
Will answer calls to lecture in all parts of Florida 


Will be pleased to hear from all Journal sub- 
scribers in the State. 


‘Westward the Star of 
Empire Takes its Way l” 


Human fature 


The Phrenological Magazine 
of the West, but of world-wide repute. 


50c. PER YEAR. SINGLE COPY, 5c. 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST. 


1016 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


! Wholesale and Retail Agent for the Pacific States 
or all FOWLER & WELLS' Publications. 


SECOND COMING OF THE LORD 


And the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg explained 
in Scepticism and Divine Revelation, 


By JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 


A notable work in which are fully considered, in the 
light of Swedenborg's writings, the first chapter of 
Genesis —the Creation of Man and Woman, the Garden 
of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, the Ark, etc.— 
Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritualism, the Doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem now descending from God out 
of heaven, the Incarnation, the Divine Trinity, a True 
aud Heavenly Life, the End of the World and the 
Second Coming of the Lord, the Resurrection, the 
State of Infants and Gentiles in the Other Life, the 
New Jerusalem—the Church of the future and the 
Crown of all Churches. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY 


By the same author calls attention to the Wonderful 
Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord to this 
New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 


The lio works in one uter volume, by mail, 20 
cents, or, including Swedenborg's HEAVEN AND 
HELL (paper), 50 cents. 

Address Manager of the 

American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, 


20 Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


To those who subscribe 


now for 1897 and re- 


mit One Dollar, the remaining three months of this 


year will be sent free. 3 MONTHS FREE 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East aist Street, New York. 


All you have guessed about 
life insurance may be wrong. 


WE PAY 
fe insurer 
POSTAGE 170% "5^ to, know the 


Why," issued by the PENN MuruAL LIFE, 
g2t-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FREE TO F.A.M, Fine 
Colored Engraving show- 
ing a Lodge of Chinese 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods = bottom prices. 

reat chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurioue 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 


and Manufacturers, 731 
Broadway, New York. 


THE WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


Is the place where permanent cures are made of all 
forms of disease. Rates reasonable. A Christian fam- 
ily home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.D., Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. | 


Superintendent Wanted. For a small San- 


itarium, with 
farm, garden, horses, cows. Acceptable to 
people ; economical, with thorough business 
capacity; sterling integrity; gentlemanly, but 
not afraid of work. Address 
M. D., care of PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


27 E. 21st Street, New York City. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL 


BUSINESS CHART. 


A Phrenologist writes: "I think I never 
saw any book that contained so much valuable 
information in such concise, convenient space.” 

Sent on receipt of 6 cents. Address 


OJivrmnmnxJgoiem.e, 
South Bend, Ina. 


THE 


‘SCHOOL OF HEALTH... 


Is a remarkable movement that is just now taking form in all parts 


of the country. 


It is an organization somew 


A 


practical health questions. 


hat similar to the famous Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, but devoted to the popular study of 


The ScuoorL or HEALTH embraces a Popular Course, an Academic 
Course, and Special Private Courses, the latter for invalids wishing 
to recover or improve their health. 


_ THE SCHOOL OF HEALTH JOURNAL 
is the organ of this Great Health Move- 
ment. It is a sixty-four page monthly, in 
the highest style of modern magazine art. 
Its contributors are the staff of editors, 
writers, hygienists, and physicians who con- 
stitute the Corps of Instructors for THE 
ScuooL or HEALTH. 


Special Offer to Readers of the Phren- 
ological Journal.—The regular subscrip- 
tion price of THE ScHooL or HEALTH 
JouRNAL is $2.00 per year, but every reader 
who will send his subscription at once, and 
will mention THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
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THE ORGAN OF HUMAN NATURE. 


By JEssIE A. 


FIG, I. —DR, FKANCIS JOSEPH GALL, THE 


FOUNDER OF PHRENOLOGY 
HUMAN NATURE). 
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Human nature is one of the most 
important faculties of the mind. It 
gives us intuition into things in gen- 
eral and sagacity and penetration into 
various kinds of work, also intuitive 
perception of character and motives 
from first impressions. Without this 
faculty fully or largely developed no 
person has so keen an ability to succeed 
as a phrenologist. Dr. Gall himself 
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showed a wonderful development of 
this particular organ, and when we ex- 
amine his portrait (Fig. 1) we notice 
how strikingly full he is in this region, 
namely, at the superior round of the 
forehead or arch of the frontal-bone, 
where the hair joins the forehead. In 
some few instances the hair covers the 
organ. 

lt is situated in the superior frontal 
convolution, an inch below the organ 
of Benevolence and two inches below 
the coronal suture. When excessive, 
it gives too great a disposition to pre- 
dict the future and to scan or pry into 
the affairs of others, while the defi- 
ciency of the faculty gives the inability 
to read the motives and states of mind 
of people in general, and an incapacity 
to look out into the world of invention. 
It is practically intuitional physiogno- 
my, and is adapted to man's need of 
knowing his fellow-men. 

Intuition (from the Latin In, into; 
Tueri, to look), gives a distinct inspec- 
tion of the mind, direct apprehen- 
sion or cognition, an act of immediate 
knowledge, as in perception or con- 
sciousness, distinguished from ** medi- 
ate" knowledge, as in reasoning. Any 
ohject or truth discerned by direct 
cognition: especially a first or primary 
truth, a truth that cannot be acquired 
by, but is assumed in, experience. 

Intuition is an almost undefinable 
quality. It sees without eves; it knows 
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without books; it can perceive without 
being able to tell vou the reason. But 
combined with various faculties it pen- 
etrates into many wonderful subjects. 
Human Nature is divided into two 
parts—the lower region gives intuitive 


FIG. II. —8MALL 


perception of character and motives 
and a desire to study mental manifesta- 
tions. ‘This is the intellectual feature 
of the faculty. The upper part gives 
penetration and power to see far into 
a subject, and gives capacity to form 
correct conclusions speedily. It is the 
moral and spiritual side of the faculty. 
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Through this organ man has been made 
manifest to his own mentality, and also 
to that of others. Without such mani- 
festations and cognizance no mental 
operations could ever have been ex- 
pressed or interchange of ideas effected; 


HUMAN NATURE, 


nor could any one have known any- 
thing of his fellows, at least nothing so 
inspirational or spontaneous. 

It will be seen in Fig. 2, that the 
faculty is poorly represented, which is 
uncommon in ladies, for they generally 
have the credit given them of possess 
ing a larger amount of this faculty than 
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the opposite sex. Of course this mani- 
festation is affected in part by Lan- 
guage; yet, without natural language, 
verbal language would never have been 
acquired, as natural language is the 
tool with which verbal language has 
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mal kingdom, this faculty of Human 
Nature is adapted. The latter reads 
the former, and thus a vast amount of 
much-needed information concerning 
our fellow-men, even when they are 
only casually seen, and which can be 


FIG. III. —GEORGE BONIFACE (LARGE HUMAN NATURE), 


been built. "Thus an intimate relation 
exists between the mentality, the physi- 
ology, and the physiognomy, by which 
ve look angry, pleased, benignant, or, 
in fact, whatever we feel. To this nat- 
ural language, spoken by all human 
beings, in all ages, and even by the ani- 
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obtained from no other quarter, is the 
result. 

Indeed, this manifestation of char- 
acter by mankind, and the institution 
of this faculty of Human Nature in 
man, actually compel us to form some 
idea of the characters of all we meet, 
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and, if duly cultivated, would enable us 
to read our fellow-men as plainly and 
completely as we read print before us, 
so as infallibly to detect the cunning 
and the unsafe; discover talents and 
their various kinds of manifestation; 
as well as goodness and all its various 
characteristics. 

Fig. 3 represents large Human Nat- 
ure, together with large perceptive fac- 
ulties. Hence he is a keen observer of 
men, their actions and qualities, and is 
able to reproduce what strikes his own 
mind as appropriate to each character. 
Do we realize how much this faculty is 
perpetually telling us concerning those 
around us, and how almost infinitely 
more it is capable of disclosing, if duly 
eultivated, and assisted by the other 
faculties? All human beings carry 
charts of their mentality and character 
at their mast-heads which are legible, 
even in detail, by all who know how to 
read them, which, however, few more 
than begin to do. 

Nor is any other species of knowl- 
edge more beautiful, more profitable, 
because it teaches human nature, that 
highest department of nature. Nor is 
any other science equally vast or com- 
plex, because man is the epitome of 
creation and performs most of the func- 
tions of universal nature. Nor can any 
other science be turned to as good a 
practical account, because it tells us the 
basis of character and reveals mental 
and moral beauties as well as intellect- 
ual defects. Nor will any other science 
teach us more divinity, because in 
studying the image of God and His at- 
tributes, we. of course, are inclined to 
study God Himself and His handiwork. 

In short. to know human nature is 
the climax of all knowledge, all of 
which is the province of this faculty— 
combined with Individuality and Com- 
parison. Hence the incalculable im- 
portance of its cultivation. No element 
in our nature should be more assidu- 
ously improved, because none confers 
a capability more useful and delightful. 

To cultivate this, examine vourselves 
first, and ask what prompted this ac- 
tion or that expression, and do not be 
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content with your first surmise or con- 
clusion. The road to your discoveries 
needs to have the light of intelligence, 
for this is a blind faculty, just the same 
as Conscientiousness or any other you 
could mention. 

This faculty is a store-house for im- 
pressions, a light-house on a promi- 
nence, and a signal-box on the path 
of life. Other faculties collect interest- 
ing information bearing upon the beau- 
ty of the landscape, architecture, or 
engineering work; but this faculty 
takes full cognizance of the beauty of 
character and the manifestations of 
mind. It delights in studying the vari- 
ous shades of character, just as a botan- 
ist studies the hues of autumn tints. 
Sometimes one may learn by contrasts 
if not by similarities. 

So let us examine a person who has 
practically very little of this faculty, 
as in Fig. 2, and we shall gather what 
characteristics she ought to have. With 
small Human Nature a person will 
make ill-timed remarks and modes of 
addressing people, and will often do 
and say things that have a different 
effect from that intended. Such a per- 
son, too, is easily imposed upon by 
others. 

Human Nature has the first claim to 
be considered the faculty that enables 
a person to understand character (1). 
scientifically, (2) psychologically, (3) 
idealistically, and (4) socially. With- 
out this faculty the mind would be 
greatly deficient, and the other facul- 
ties, such as Benevolence, to give sym- 
pathetic insight, Conscientiousness, to 
give a moral insight, or Cautiousness. to 
give a guarded insight, or Spirituality, 
to give a spiritual insight into charac- 
ter, would be sadly lacking in power. 

Now. practically, all these faculties 
help Human Nature materially in the 
work of character-reading; but none 
of them can supply the exact chayacter- 
istics of the faculty itself. 

As we look among the trades and 
professions we find that Human Nature 
plays a very important part among 
writers. Authors find out their need 
of Human Nature, and where they lack 
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the faculty they invariably cultivate it 
in order to make their work a success. 
Look for a moment at Fig. 4, which is 
a mask of the head of Shakespeare 
from the Kesselstadt death-mask. It 
indicates to us the capacity which 


view, that he was possessed of intuitive 
ability and perceptive power as well as 
ingenious criticism, which should mani- 
fest themselves in a literary career. 
When we examine the portraits of 
Homer, 


Dickens, Browning, James 


FIG. IV.—KESSELSTADT DEATH MASK OF SHAKSPEARE (LARGE HUMAN NATURE). 


manifested itself in the writings of this 
great genius. Some persons strive to 
Tob him of his literary ability by at- 
tributing his works to another writer; 
but the best portraits of Shakespeare 
indicate, from a phrenological point of 


Matthew Barrie, the late William Mor- 
ris, and many other notable writers, 
we shall find that this faculty is well 
represented in all of them. Writers 
who describe character minutely in 
all its various phases by taking nature 
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as a guide require this faculty to be Hence, in the study of Phrenology, 
largely developed. we find that study and labor cannot 


Human Nature is found in artists, make every man an artist; but no man 
as in the case of the late Lord Leighton, can succeed in art without them. In 


FIG, V.—ELISHA GRAY (HUMAN NATURE LARGE). 


Professor Herkomer, Sir Joshua Rey- art, two and two do not make four, and 
nolds, Charles Dana Gibson. Ruskin no number of little things will make a 
has well said, “In true art the hand, great one. Therefore some faculty be- 
the head, and the heart of man go to- sides the mere mechanical, the archi- 
gether.” tectural, or mathematical exactness 0 
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Constructiveness, Order, Calculation, 
or even Causality is necessary to give 
an artist true insight iuto life, char- 
acter, and nature, and that faculty is 
Human Nature. 

Human Nature is found in musi- 
cians, like in Handel, Neruda, Albani, 
Santley, and Arthur Sullivan. The 
musical composer, like the poet, gives 
expression to his own personal char- 
acter in his compositions. Hence the 
great variety of musicians. One in 
whom the devotional and spiritual fac- 
ulties predominate will give us sacred 
music, another in whom the ideal and 
the imaginative faculties predominate 
will give us something more fanciful 
and light. When the social affections 
unite with Time and Tune they give us 
our ballad or love-song and sweet sen- 
timent. When the executive or pro- 
pelling faculties are joined to Inhab- 
itiveness and Sublimitv the musicians 
give us war songs and martial music. 
But in all musicians Human Nature is 
necessary to truly interpret the selec- 
tion. 

Human Nature is found in inventors. 
Look for a moment at the heads of a 
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group of inventors and vou will find 
what individual heads they possess. À 
man cannot invent and have a mean, 
narrow, weak, pinched-up head or 
countenance. Often they are self-made 
men, and real inventors, discoverers, 
artists, authors, workers, and those who 
help to lift up their fellow-men and set 
the world ahead, and to whom we are 
indebted for material progress in the 
industrial arts and in civilization, these 
must possess not only the organ of Con- 
structiveness to learn to apply the ele- 
ments of water, wind, and electricity, 
to lessen human labor and free the 
world from the drudgery of perpetual 
bodily toil, but they must have the or- 
gan of Human Nature, which adds a 
charm to their inventions. Look at the 
portrait of Stephenson, the inventor of 
a locomotive; Sir H. Davy, celebrated 
in chemistry and inventor of the safety 
lamp; of John Fulton, the American 
inventor and the first successful experi- 
menter in steam navigation; of S. F. B. 
Morse, who was distinguished as a pro- 
jector of the electric telegraph. These 
all possessed large Human Nature. 


THE LAND OF PRETTY SOON, 


I know of a land where the streets are 


paved 
With the things which we mennt to 
achieve; 
It is walled with the money we meant to 
have saved 


And the pleasures for which we grieve. 
The kind words unspoken, the promises 
broken 
And many a coveted boon 
Are stowed away there in that land some- 
where— 
The land of “ Pretty Soon.” 


There are uncut jewels of possible fame 
Lying about in the dust, 
And many a noble and lofty aim 
Covered with mould and rust. 
And, oh! 
near, 
Is farther away than the moon. 
Though our purpose is fair, yet we never 
get there— 
To the land of “ Pretty Soon.” 


this place, while it seems so 


The road that leads to that mystic land 
Is strewn with pitiful wrecks, 


And the ships that have sailed for its 
shining strand 
Rear skeletons on their decks. 
It is farther at noon than it was at dawn, 
And farther at night than at noon. 
Oh, Jet us beware of that land down 
there— 
The land of “ Pretty Soon.” 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN A COURTSHIP. 


Bx BreN2awIN R. CHILDS. 


WE were spinning along on a train 
bound for Minneapolis. 1 represented 
a large shoe firm in Chicago, and my 
friend, Joe Williams, travelled for one 
of the principal dry-goods houses of the 
same city. 

Late in the afternoon, tilted com- 
fortably back in our seats, we exchanged 
anecdotes and reminiscences of former 
trips. We had met several times before 
on our travels for our respective firms, 
and having congenial dispositions, had 
struck up a warm friendship. 

I had just finished telling a remark- 
ably ludierous incident of a previous 
trip, which convulsed Joe with laugh- 
ter, when I remarked, “It is odd, Joe, 
the difference in people. Now there 
was a fellow in Chicago to whom I told 
that same story. Why, when it was fin- 
ished he looked as solemn as an owl, 
didn't even smile, unless drawing his 
lips back as though they were pulled by 
a string could be called a smile. His 
faculty of humor was evidently very 
poorly developed." 

* Speaking of faculties," broke in 
Joe, * what do you think of the subject 
of phrenology ?” 

* Never knew much about it," I re- 
plied, “so I cannot express a decided 
opinion." 

“I think it is a wonderful science,” 
he replied, “and I will tell you why I 
think so. In fact, old man, phrenology 
helped me to win the girl of my choice 
— fact." 

* Pshaw! vou don't mean it,” said I, 
incredulously. But seeing that he did 
not answer, I added, for fear of giving 
offence, “I am unable to see how it 
could be of assistance to you during the 
momentous period of courtship.” 

He looked thoughtfully at me for a 
moment, and said at length, “ I will tell 
you how it was, and you can draw your 
own conclusions. 

* As I have told you before, I was 
born and raised on a fann a few miles 
out from the village of L ,in Wis- 
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consin. Well, at the age of twenty-one 
I became very attentive to a young lady 
whose folks lived about three mile: 
away from our place. To cut the mat- 
ter short, I was in love. I was a green 
young country fellow then, having re- 
ceived but a moderate education at the 
district school, and never having trav- 
elled very far from home, while she was 
attending a young ladies’ seminary in 
town. 

“ Matters were going along smoothly 
enough, and I was beginning to think 
that my election was sure, as the saying 
is, when one day a distant relative of 
her’s from Milwaukee came to spend 
the summer on their farm. 

“The said relative, a young man 
about my age, had a citified air about 
him, dressed in the latest style, and 
wore an eye-glass. But, to tell the truth, 
he was quite a fine-looking young man. 
who had more money than he knew 
what to do with apparently, and daz- 
zled the country girls. 

“ Well, I seemed to be forgotten then. 
She was' so taken with his fine appear- 
ance and knowing ways that after that. 
come over as often as I might, she was 
so busy going with him to the theatre 
in town, and making excursions to the 
different summer resorts near by, that 
she found no more time for me. Until 
her cousin came I used to look forward 
to those delightful little visits in the 
evening with so much pleasure while 
working out in the hot fields all day. 
I concluded that she had thrown me 
over. I was miserable, and used to 
mope around by myself after the day's 
work. Occasionally I would take out à 
tintype of both of us which we had 
taken about a month before, and 
mournfully gaze at her picture in it and 
wonder how it was that my hold on her 
affections was so weak that the first 
agreeable stranger that came along was 
able to divert them entirely from me. 
I tell you, old man, I was pretty badly 
broken up. 
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“Things went on in this way for 
some time, when, one Saturday evening 
(I shall always remember that day), 
obeving that restless feeling that is so 
common among country boys on Satur- 
day evenings, I had driven as usual to 
town to join the group of young fellows 
that habitually gathered in front of the 
grocery store. As I approached them, 
Hank Carleton, a particular friend of 
mine, exclaimed, * Hello, Joe, come to 
hear the phrenological lecture at the 
school-house to-night ?? 

* * This is the first I've heard about a 
lecture on phrenology in town,’ I re- 
plied. ‘I thought I would drive in, as I 
most always do on Saturday evening, 
and see the bovs.’ 

" * Well, there's going to be one,’ said 
Hank, * and the lot of us are going to see 
what it's like. Youd better come 
along; don't cost anything to get in. 
They say he's going to give free exami- 
nations. Silas Goodwin says he’s going 
to take a front seat so that he can rush 
up on the stage when the Professor in- 
vites some to come forward. Sy wants 
to know what he is good for; says he's 
not found out yet.’ 

“I sat down until a few more fellows 
eame up, and then we all (there were 
about ten or a dozen of us) started for 
the school-house in a body. "The place 
was pretty well filled when we got there, 
so we were obliged to take seats in the 
rear of the hall—all except Sy, who 
managed to squeeze in somewhere up in 
front. 

“Tt was a fine lecture, and it inter- 
ested me greatly.” So much, in fact, 
that before it was over I had deter- 
mined, as I had a dollar of my own in 
my pocket, to have an examination and 
a chart filled out, after the lecture. At 
its close the phrenologist invited four of 
the audience to come upon the stage 
and he would give them a free examina- 
tion. 

“Two men and two women came for- 
ward, and sure enough, Silas was one of 
the men. the first one, too. I can see 
him now, his sandy hair and sheepish 
Erin. as he faced the crowd in the hall. 
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* The phrenologist began with him. 
He first took his tape measure and got 
the size of his brain, and then used a 
pair of calipers to find its width, length, 
etc., passing his hands through Sy’s 
bushy hair to find the strength of the 
different organs. Let me see. I think 
he said something like this: ‘To this 
young man I would recommend archi- 
tecture as a profession '—and went on 
and talked about Constructiveness and 
large perceptives, etc. 

* Having finished the examinations, 
which were quite entertaining, he dis- 
missed the audience, and as they started 
to leave the hall, he called out, * All 
desiring examinations with charts will 
please come forward to the front of the 
stage and I vill attend to them prompt- 
ly in my office.’ 

“I pushed my way through the 
crowd that was passing out, to the foot 
of the stage, and, after waiting for him 
to get through with two who were 
ahead of me, was admitted into his of- 
fice, a little room, situated a few feet 
from the right-hand side of the stage. 

" Now perhaps you are wondering 
what all thia has to do with my court- 
ship. Here is where it comes in. First 
let me say that I was perfectly satisfied 
that my examination was correct in 
every particular—the professor seemed 
to know my disposition, I might say, 
better than I did myself. He told me 
that I would make a good commercial 
traveller, and I flatter myself that I do. 
fairly well in that line of work, to tell 
the truth. After I left the farm, I went 
to Chicago, and I sought out a position 
as travelling salesman solely from his 
recomniendation. 

* Now here comes the important part. 
My dollar bill, the price of the exam- 
ination, was crumpled up in my vest- 
pocket against the tintype of myself 
and the voung lady aforementioned in 
whom I had such an interest. As I 
thrust my hand down into my pocket to 
get the money and pay him, I felt the 
picture, and a thought struck me. I 
pulled the tintype out with the money, 
and as I handed him the bill I asked 
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him how much he charged for examin- 
ing photographs. 

'* * If you have one there with you I 
will examine it for you free,’ replied the 
professor. ‘Let me see it.’ 

* | passed it over to him, first ex- 
plaining that the picture represented 
myself and a friend; this friend, of 
course, was the one I wanted him to 
examine. I then sat down, wondering 
if was just the right thing for me thus 
to allow her portrait to be scrutinized 
by a total stranger. But, I thought to 
myself, it is all the better that he is a 
stranger; besides, it’s a mere matter of 
business to him. 

“The professor looked at it keenly 
for a moment. ‘Of course you will 
understand,’ he said, ‘as the picture is 
a small tintype, and, moreover, of two 
persons, the reading will not possess 
the exactness of a personal examination 
or one of even a large photograph; 
however, I believe 1 can detect in this 
the salient points of character—let me 
see.” And here he walked over to a 
table on which a large student’s lamp 
rested, close to which he held the tin- 
type in order to obtain a clearer view. 

“< This person,’ he remarked, ‘ has 
every indication of marked artistic 
ability. She possesses not only the dis- 
position to appreciate and be impressed 
by the beautiful in art and nature, but 
also, I believe, the requisite mechanical 
skill, as indicated by large Construct- 
iveness and Imitation, to transfer her 
impressions upon canvas. She has 
what is commonly called the artistic 
temperament. Her physiognomy shows 
an affectionate, loving, and generous 
nature, one having a great deal of re- 
gard for the feelings of others.’ 

“I can distinctly remember all he 
said, for I was all attention, I can tell 
you. 

* Well, he went on and described 
several more minor traits as shown by 
the picture, and, as he gave it back to 
me, he asked me if his reading was cor- 
rect and conformed with what I knew of 
the person's character. 

*' Now you see, professor, said I, 
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‘your delineation may be, or may not 
be, correct. I don't really know much 
about the true tastes and mental qual- 
ities of the young lady. That is why I 
gave you this picture to read.’ 

* Here, acting from a sudden im- 
pulse, I added, * Would you be so kind, 
professor,as to informmewhat youthink 
should be done, from the knowledge 
you have gotten from the picture, to get 
that young lady interested in a fellow; 
because, and then I went on and ex- 
plained to him the whole case—how I 
was in love with her, and she apparently 
thought a great deal of me, when a 
hated villain, in the person of a distant 
cousin of hers, had come in and cut me 
out, and now seemed to have usurped 
my place in her affections. 

* He looked at me, smiled, put his 
hands on my shoulders, and said, 
* Young man, you can do as you choose, 
and I do not pretend to be an oracle; 
but, as you ask for my advice in a deli- 
cate matter like this, I will give it. I 
said she would make a good artist. Has 
she ever taken painting lessons or 
studied drawing?? 

“< No, I replied. 

*'Then do you go to the nearest 
artists’ supply store, and buy one of 
those water-color outfits, with paints, 
brushes, and book of instructions, and, 
if you can afford the additional ex- 
pense, & few water-color views from 
which to copy. Send the whole outfit 
to this young lady, with your kindest 
regards, then await results. There are 
others waiting for examination, so 
good-by, and success to you,’ and slap- 
ping me on the back encouragingly. 
he opened the door and bowed me out. 

* Well, I determined to follow his 
advice. I thought it was worth a trial; 
anyway, it surely could do no harm. 
and it might be productive of much 
good. But it took me two weeks to get 
together the necessary cash with which 
to purchase the gift that might prove 
to be the ‘open sesame’ to the good 
graces of the girl of whom I thought $0 
much. I decided to send them by mail, 
with a brief note which ran thus: 
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Miss LoTTIE LANDON: 
Please accept this humble testimonial 
of regard, 
From your old friend, 
JOE WILLIAMS. 


* After I had got them off there fol- 
lowed several days of miserable sus- 
pense. How would she take it? I 
drove regularly every dav to the post 
office in town for a week before the anx- 
iously awaited reply came. Of course, 
at the most, I could only expect a polite 
letter of acknowledgment, but it was 
more than that. As I recollect, this 
was the substance of the reply: 

FRIEND JOE: 

I write you to acknowledge the receipt 
of your lovely gift. Of all the things in 
the world, Joe, how did you ever come to 
make me a present of an artist's outfit ? 
Don't vou know, there is nothing that I 
have always longed for so much. Draw- 
ing has always been a passion with me, 
but heretofore a pen or pencil has been all 
the tools I have possessed. Now, with the 
lovely, lovely, paints, brushes, and pict- 
ures you have sent me, [ am going to 
make sketches of everything about our 
place, and also of interesting scenery and 
views, which you know are so plentiful 
in this region. I think you are a perfect 
magician to tell just what suits me so 
well. 


“The letter went on in this strain, 
winding up with a cordial invitation to 
call on her just as soon as I could spare 
the time. 

* You can well imagine that I found 
time to pay her a visit the very next 
afternoon, and on other afternoons also. 

“Every day thereafter that I could 
spare I was with her when she made lit- 
tle trips into the country and sketched 
whatever views took her fancy. On 
these trips I would carry her painting 
materials. 

* Her cousin at fi:st accompanied us, 
but I guess he became bored at last, as 
now there was a third partv who seemed 
to engross all of Miss Lottie's attention, 
and in a short time he went back to the 
aty. 
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“ Once more I had a clear field, and 
determined to improve my opportuni- 
ties. I pitched in and read up, bor- 
rowed books, and some which I bought 
myself, about art, its different schools, 
the ‘ Old Masters,’ ete., so that I could 
speak on the subject as one having 
authority—all for her benefit. 

“ In short, old man, I was so success- 
ful in my scheme, as I call it, that in six 
months we were engaged and soon after 
married. 

* And say, the next time we are in 
Chicago, remember there is a standing 
invitation to call on us. My wife, Lottie, 
will be pleased to see a good friend of 
mine, as I know you are. 

* Now don't you think phrenology is 
of some account; in fact, rather impor- 
tant as a science ?” 

* After hearing your story," I replied, 
“I am forced to the conclusion that it 
is very important.” 

“ Yes, sir,” added Joe, “ nothing can 
convince me to the contrary, for I know 
from experience. I have two little chil- 
dren, and I intend before long to take 
them both to some good phrenologist 
and have charts made out for each, so 
that I may educate them for the work in 
life that they are best naturally adapted 
for. And, by the way, that reminds me 
of Silas Goodwin. You remember my 
telling about the free examination he 
received in the school-house on that 
memorable night, and how he was 
recommended to follow the profession 
of architecture ? Well, here's another 
fact: one of the best architects in the 
city of Chicago to-day is that same Silas. 
You see, he found out ‘what he was 
good for.’ ” 

Here Joe paused, and, throwing him- 
self back in an easy attitude, fell to 
thinking. I gazed abstractedly out of 
the window at the panorama of flying 
scenery, and remained silent for some 
time, aa his narrative had furnished me 
food for a great deal of thought. 
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MRS. TRELLA FOLTZ TOLAND. 


AS REPORTED VERBATIM FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION WHILE A TOTAL 
STRANGER TO HER. 


Bv NELsoN SIZER. 


You have the indications of intensity 
and of power. For a person weighing 
a hundred and twenty pounds you are 
able to put forth a great deal of effort; 
and vou would be better satisfied with 
brilliant motions, as in dancing or in 
playing musical instruments, or in 
decorating and adorning something, 
than you would be to do what is called 
hard work. 

You would be a rapid worker wher- 
ever you might put forth effort. For 
example, if you were in the millinery 
business, and you understood all about 
it, you would do fine work and do it 
fast. There would be a certain style 
about that which you would put into 
shape, and the goods would be afraid 
to get out of shape again. If you were 
selling goods you would handle them 
neatly, brilliantly, and acceptably; and 
you would say the right things about 
the different goods. 

You have inherited a great deal of 
your father’s spirit; and you have more 
courage, more dash, and more daring 
than women generally inherit; and 
those women who inherit from the 
father are the ones that rise above the 
rim of the bowl, as a loaf of bread some- 
times rises above the pan it is baked in. 
Jt is favorable for a daughter to re- 
semble a good father, and thus get the 
characteristies that belong to the mas- 
culine. and courage is one of the char- 
acteristics. Where children inherit 
crosswise it brings the lemon-juice and 
the sugar together and makes a har- 
monious combination: and it does not 
make any difference from which they 
respectively inherit. The maseuline 
side of life has courage. pride. snap. 
and a kind of brave enthusiasm; and 
it does a girl good to be pretty well 
loaded with those elements, because 
the fact of her feminine nature tends to 
soften her and give grace and tact to 
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the grit and the courage which she may 
inherit. 

You have an intellect that is quick 
as a flash. The organs located across 
the brow give that region of the head 
fulness and amplitude, it does not look 
pinched, shrunken, or shrivelled; and 
consequently the facts that are in the 
air are caught by you on the fly, as base- 
ball catching is often done. You study 
form, magnitude, color, method, and 
combination. You are a natural me- 
chanic. The things that you touch 
come into shape readily. You can tie 
a new ribbon in a double-bow knot and 
not muss the ribbon, and you can do it 
fast too. You could learn to play the 
violin brilliantly; and a person needs 
to be bright to do that well. A person 
needs to have command of what he is 
in order to play that instrument well. 
It is natural for you to enjoy staccato 
music, either in marching or in danc- 
ing. When they play “Oft in the 
Stillv Night,” it moves like the ground- 
swell of the seamless sea after the 
storm has been over for twenty-four 
hours; there is not a wrinkle on the 
surface of the sea, but wherever the eve 
looks can be seen long. graceful sweeps 
of liquid motion. Now, there is some 
musie that is like that, and there are 
some lives that go through life in that 
wav and enjoy it; but I think some- 
thing like this: 

* Give me & wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

And a wind that follows fast, etc." 


would suit you a great deal better. You 
want the horse that you drive to have 
big nostrils and sharp ears and a will- 
ingness to go fast, and you would like 
a four-in-hand if you had practice. 
You like to have your boat sharp. with 
plenty of sail and ballast, and then 4 
fresh breeze so that vou can make goo 
time. 
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You have good reasoning power, and 
incline to argue, contradict, and con- 
trovert. You take exception to what 
people say and do; and if you do not 
like a subject or a person you can make 
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“On with the dance ! 
fined; 
No sleep till morn, when youth and 
pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying 
feet." 


Let joy be uncon- 


MKS. TRELLA FOLTZ TOLAND. 


that subject or that person feel uncom- 
fortable, But, if you like a person or a 
subject, you will put up with almost 
anything that is trouble, and say, “ Oh, 
It i$ of no consequence; just enjoy your- 
sel" There is in you a great deal of 
the spirit that is embodied in a poem 


by Byron on the battle of Waterloo, 
viz.: 
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You want to be there to help chase the 
glowing hours. 

You have enough development of 
Destructiveness to give you vim. You 
are more inclined to be aggressive than 
you are to be cold, revengeful, vicious, 
and hateful. Instead of swallowing 
your indignation and looking pleasant 
while you wait for a chance to sting the 
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person who has offended you when no- 
body is looking, you are more inclined 
to call a halt mght away and say, “ We 
might as well talk this matter up now 
as ever. This will never do; we will 
have to settle it some way. Either you 
must give in or I must give in. l do 
not propose to be talked to in this way 
by anybody this side of St. Peter's Gate 
unless I deserve it." When you talk 
like that the person would be likely to 
say, “ Well, now, I am glad to see that 
you are so frank. I did not mean to 
give you any offence, and I did not 
think of subordinating you in any way 
or putting you to any inconvenience. 
Perhaps my remark seemed to indicate 
offence, but if so I am willing to take 
it back and iron it out." "Then you 
would say, ‘“ Well, that will do. Now 
make your proposition and I will see 
whether I can accept it or not." So 
you would settle the matter right on 
the spot; and you are magnanimous if 
people are fair with you. You can par- 
don something on the spot that you 
would not agree to pardon after calm 
deliberation; but when there is a dis- 
agreement you can “throw off half” 
provided the other person is willing to 
throw off the other half. 'The truth of 
the matter is, you have courage and 
fortitude. You are brave, almost to 
audacity. Your Approbativeness ren- 
ders you sensitive to praise and to cen- 
sure; but still you have courage and 
self-esteem enough to bear some things 
that are not pleasant or desirable. If 
a person were to criticise you justly, or 
if you heard that some one had criti- 
cised you, and you thought you de- 
served the criticism, you would say, 
* Well, I am afraid that he is more than 
half right in what he says, and there- 
fore I do not blame him. I do not like 
it, to be sure, but still I cannot help 
thinking that it is true; and on the 
whole I am obliged to him for his 
frankness. I will trv to do better in the 
future, and not give him occasion to say 
anything against me again.” You 
would not like the criticism, but if you 
thought it were just you would have 
the courage to bear it. 
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Your Firmness is well marked, and 
you are very persistent, but you have 
not as much patience to wait as you 
lave of patient perseverance to do aud 
to achieve. To sit quietly and wait for 
somebody to come does not seem very 
desirable to you; you would prefer to 
put on your hat and your rubber boot: 
and walk a mile in the snow to see what 
the matter was and to get what you 
wanted. You love life, you cling to 
existence for its own sake, you want to 
live as long as anybody, and then you 
want to live somewhere eternally. The 
idea of dying and being blotted out for- 
ever does not seem’ pleasant to you. 
You would rather live where you could 
know and be known; where you could 
see your young friends rise to distinc- 
tion and honor and win successes after 
struggling bravely with difficulties and 
oppositions; where you could share in 
the joys and sorrows of mankind, and 
where you could see the Greater New 
York, with half a dozen bridges span- 
ning the river; you would want to be 
conscious of all this, even if you had to 
look down on it all from on high. You 
are willing to live eternally, and not be 
rubbed out of conscious existence. 

If you had had a good chance to be 
come a scholar, and if you had im- 
proved your opportunities, you would 
have made a good writer, a good speak- 
er, a good elocutionist, and a good 
musician; or you could have done well 
in the dramatie world if you had turned 
your attention to that field of effort. 
You could have done something in the 
world of letters and of knowledge; and 
if vou were under the necessity of 
buckling right down to the work of life. 
you could go into a store and do good 
work. vou could learn a trade and earn 
your living in that way, you could learn 
to handle machinery and run it, or you 
could hire a house and rent rooms, and 
earn your living in that way. You 
would manage to make money some- 
where and make a success of life. The 
truth is. you are not made to sink head 
first. Your head is the last thing that 
goes down. It does not make much 
difference what you do or where you 
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try vour strength, for vou can make 
your mark anywhere. lt might worry 
your patience to do some things, and it 
might not comport with vour ambition 
to do -ome things, but if it were neces- 
sary for vou to earn your living, you 
would manage to do it. For instance, 
if vou had fifty thousand dollars which 
were all swept away by a Johnstown 
flood or a St. Louis cyclone, so that 
there was no disgrace attached to losing 
your money, vou would go to some 
wealthy man who liad known vou and 
vour father, and sav to him, " I want 

borrow a thousand dollars. I am 
going to start a boarding-house, and I 
want vou to give me a start in the way 
of capital. ] can run it after 1 get it 
started. and I will make it shine." The 
man would look at vou admiringly, and 
sav, “ Well, I like that: where are vou 
going to settle?” " I have the option 
of such a house," vou would reply. 
“aud I expect to make a success of my 
plan.” Then he might sav to vou. 
“Well, my wife and I have been think- 
ing of boarding for some time; so we 
will take rooms with vou, and, if we 
can manage to agree, we will stay 
steadily with you and help 3 vou all we 
can," “So, with the aid of your courage, 
your enterprise. and vour dash, vou 
would get a start, and the people who 
knew vou well would be willing to help 
you all they could, so that in a year’s 
time vou would be as prosperous as 
possible. The fact is, vou are not easily 
“confiscated.” and not easily discour- 
aged or broken down, You are honest, 
ambitious, persevering. kind-hearted, 
and liberal. You admire courage, and 
you are fond of poetry, beauty, orna- 
ment, excellence, elegance. and gran- 
deur. Military matters are attractive 
to vou: and a man who is a fine soldier 
and a clean, honest man besides, stands 
about as high in vour estimation as a 
man can stand, until he gets translated. 
You have a sense of courage. fortitude, 
dash, and enthusiasm. You like to see 
men who ean make themselves master 
of the situation, whatever it may be. 
You like men who can cut their bigness 
through the world and pilot other peo- 
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ple too. ‘These “ eream-cheese ” men, 
who never say anything brave because 
it night be rude, and who never step 
heavily because rude people sometinies 
do so, you do not think much of. You 
like men and boys who know their 
rights and who dare to defend them, 
even if they have to be a little rude and 
rough sometimes. If you heard some 
clamor on the street, and you were to 
look through the window-blind and 
see a big lout of a fellow knock your 
boy's hat off and then see your boy 
piteh into the big fellow and punish 
him the best that he could, it would do 
you good to think that your boy was 
brave enough to do that; and then, 
when lie came into the house, all ruf- 
fled and rumpled, you would feel better 
about it than you would if your boy 
had cried and said that he would teil 
his mother. Your idea is to fight, if 
necessary, first and retreat later. 

You look out for your rights finan- 
cially. With a head shaped like yours 
you ought to be able to carry vour 
rights and interests honorably and re- 
spectably. I think people are not likely 
to quarrel with vou. You ean gener- 
allv get vour rights without quarr elling. 
When vou need to talk you are frank 
enough to present a subject in such a 
light as to make the person you are 
talking to apologize if he ought to do 
so, and that will settle the matter. You 
are not tame or placid. You are more 
like à running stream that does not 
freeze over quickly than you are like a 
lagoon that is lazy and sluggish; and 
when vou were vounger, vour father 
did not need a boy as long as you were 
around. You could do almost any- 
thing that a boy could do. You could 
drive a horse, and you could render any 
assistance that a boy or a girl could 
render. Tf you had lived on a farm, for 
instance, vou could have ridden on and 
driven a mowing-machine or a reaper: 
and there ought to be more girls in the 
world made up on the sume pattern 
that vou are made up on, so as to have 
fewer “ weak sisters." 

You could teach a bovs’ school and 
make the pupils think everything of 
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you. You could take great, clumsy, 
mischievous boys whom nobody else 
could manage, and say to them, * Now, 
boys, 1 am here to help you. I want to 
do all that 1 can to help you make good 
men of yourselves, and to help you to 
become as well-informed as possible. 
So, when you think I can help you, 
come to me; I am always ready to see 
you and talk with you." And a boy 
who had generally been snubbed by 
teachers would go home and tell his 
mother that he thought the teacher 
had taken a liking to him, because she 
was so kind to him and did not scold 
him and snub him as the others had 
done. Your way would be to fix mat- 
ters so that there would be no necessity 
of scolding. You would manage to 
govern your school without roughness, 
and you would manage a family with- 
out roughness and without much fric- 
tion. 

You are not only affectionate, but 
you are sympathetical as well. You 
are sorry for anything that can suffer; 
and vou would defend the weaker party 
or the animal that was being abused 
or made to suffer needlessly. 


Mrs. Trella Foltz 'Toland was born 
in Mercer County, Il. Her father 
was of German parentage and her 
mother was of English and Scotch pa- 
rentage. 

At six years of age her parents moved 
to California, where she attended the 
publie schools, and later her scholastic 
course was finished at the University 
of the Pacific. After receiving special 
iraining, she made her dehut on the 
dramatie stage in San Francisco, prin- 
cipally in emotional and light comedy 
work. After spending a vear and a half 
on the stage. during which time she 
played with Modjeska and the Daniel 
Frohman Lyceum Company, she mar- 
ried Dr. Charles Gridley Toland of San 
Francisco, and retired from the stage. 
After two and a half vears had elapsed. 
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being left a widow, she re-entered the 
dramatic profession, in the course of a 
year came to New York, and was en- 
gaged by Mr. Charles Frohman of the 
Empire Theatre. After spending two 
years behind the footlights, she visited 
Europe for the purpose of studying: 
and while there she corresponded with 
several prominent papers in America, 
including the San Francisco "Call," 
her uncle, Charles M. Shortridge, being 
proprietor and editor of that paper and 
also of the San Jose “ Mercury.” After 
an absence of six months, Mrs. Toland 
returned to New York, where she has 
since been employed as a special cor- 
respondent for the “ New York Jour- 
nal,” besides doing other literary work. 

Another uncle of Mrs. Toland’s. 
namely, Samuel M. Shortridge, is a 
prominent lawyer in California and a 
leading politician. Mrs. Toland is a 
daughter of the well-known lawyer. 
Mrs. Clara Foltz, who for fifteen years 
was connected with the San Francisco 
bar. she being the first lady-lawyer ad- 
mitted to practice in California. She 
is now located at Temple Court, Nev 
York. 

Mrs. Toland has attracted consider- 
able attention in San Francisco ani 
other Western cities, as well as in Nes 
York, through her interest in that hu- 
mane and common-sense reform. the 
abolition of ihe check-rein and the 
blinders for horses; and the papers have 
been full of her achievements in ths 
respect. The police and fire depart- 
ments in San Francisco. Kansas City. 
and Denver abolished the eheck-rem 
and the blinders in consequence of het 
missionary work in that direction. 


Note.-- The above phrenologica! de 
scription of Mrs. Toland was made for 
her as a stranger in our regular course 
of professional business. without any 
thought of publication, and was there- 
fore addressed to her in the fnmiliar form 
of the second person, and is here given 
ns uttered. Such work done for publica- 
tion is condensed, and takes the sober. 
dignified form of the third person. 
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PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE VIEWS, 


A short time ago the American pub- 
lie was surprised by the announcement 
of the death of ex-Governor William 
Russell, of Massachusetts. Scarcely 
forty years of age, with a physique that 
appeared to suggest natural capacity 
for long life, he died suddenly, almost 
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public—that of Mr. Vanderbilt, strick- 
en with apoplexy when not yet fifty 
years old. Another example of a re- 
lation to life that demanded more than 
normal effort of brain. We are told 
that Mr. Russell was an athlete at col- 
lege, a man of superior physical capa- 


THE LATE EX-GOVERNOR WM. RUSSELL, 


without warning. The doctors were 
ready with their diagnosis, of course; 
but the truth is that Mr. Russell was 
exhausted. His forces, mental and 
Physical, had been so drawn upon from 
comparatively early vouth that nature 
finally rebelled and gave up the con- 
test. The reservoir of his vitality was 
spent. There was no reserve to which 
appeals could be made by nerve and 
muscle, and he passed away. 

Another instance, not a fatal one, 
has commanded the attention of the 
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bilities. We all know from his political 
career how brilliant he was intellectual- 
ly. The temperament of the gentleman 
inclined him to over-action in cireum- 
stances that appealed to his mental 
powers. Thus his forces were drawn 
upon two ways, and the break-down 
came. 

Of the other. the millionaire. it 
should be said that his relation to life 
immersed him in many interests requir- 
ing almost constant attention. Busi- 
ness, social life, his interest in moral 
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enterprises, his very commendable de- 
sire to promote beneficial work among 
the masses, in fact, a thousand and 
one things that force themselves upon 
the attention of a wealthy man who 
shows a sincere interest in his fellows, 
wore upon his strength, until the noble 
machinery broke down. 

There is a pathos in these two ex- 
amples that appeals to our feeling, 


PROFESSOR NEWELL PERRY, THE BLIND 
MATHEMATICIAN, 


and rightly so. But at the same time 
our consciousness suggests a word of 
condemnation. Society has been the 
loser by these occurrences. We can not 
afford to have men of such capabilities, 
of such sympathies, withdrawn from 
active participation in the affairs of 
the community. 


A BLIND MATHEMATICIAN. 


In the Berkeley School of the Uni- 
versity of California, is a blind man 
who teaches algebra. Professor Newell 
Perry is this teacher. A very recent 
graduate of the University, he was ap- 
pointed to this position because of re- 
markable ability. He is but twenty- 
three years of age and a native of 
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California. He has been blind from 
birth. A reader sends us the question: 
“ What is there in the organization of 
this man that indicates his remarkable 
powers as a mathematician?’ The 
illustration we take to be about as 
faithful a representation of the head 
as we usually find in a newspaper para- 
graph, and its contour of forehead cer- 
tainly presents marked indication of 
natural endowment for the study of 
numbers and their relations. Note the 
projection at the external angle of the 
eyebrow. Note the fulness from that 
point upward, especially on the ob- 
server's left. The head is built up well; 
the forehead is high, and seems to be 
unusually symmetrical; indicative of 
an excellent memory, a readiness of 
reference to what has been learned. 
We should consider the peculiar situa- 
tion of a blind person, the self-absorp- 
tion that may enter into his considering 
of any subject. Professor Perry found 
by intuition, we may suppose, that 
sphere of intellectual activity admi- 
rably suited to his mental type. He is 
doubtless a valuable addition to the 
college faculty. 


TWO TOP HEADS, 


The two partial views of the heads 
here presented are very strong con 
trasts, and so far as they go offer cer- 
tain hints as to mental organization. 
The experienced observer will be safe 
in completing the outline of the brain- 
case from a glimpse such as these offer, 
while it might not be safe for one in- 
experienced in heud-study to make à 
very positive assertion regarding their 
respective dispositions. The one with 
so fair a curvature might not have so 
much of brain below the horizontal line 
as the other, whose main characteristic 
is that of a promontory, mountain-like 
in its sharpness and severity of profile. 

Usually we ean assume from the 
mere glimpse of a head that in the case 
of Tig. 1 there is a large relative devel- 
opment of brain below, more in pro 
portion than is possessed by number 
9. Of course, other things being 
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equal, in the case of number 1 the 
beautiful cycloidal curve intimates a 
general fulness of power, moral and 
personal, intimations of evenness and 
poise of character, with those human 
sympathies that impart kindness and 
genialitv of conduct. It is an organiza- 
tion with much of native strength with- 
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will be an emphasis, a positiveness, that 
would be striking. The key of the char- 
acter will be its decision, the squareness 
of its settled opinions. There would 
be a lack of the genial, kindly, tender 
elements to mellow and soften both 
language and bearing. Such a person 
would walk firmly, the feet being 


FIG, 


out ostentation, without hauteur, and 
that self-assertion that is offensive to 
others. 1t should be a character, other 
things being equal again, that invites 
respect, sympathy, and affection. We 
say “other things being equal," the 
general constitution of the brain par- 
taking of the fair molding indicated 
hy the part in sight. Such an outline 


brought down with emphasis, the heels 
striking first; the attitude would be 
stiff, and on occasion indicative of op- 
position. Such a nature is not acces- 
sible, like the other, to gentle influ- 
ences, but is more appreciative of solid, 
square attack; boldness of manner, de- 
termination would win respect and 
co-operation where appeal to the sym- 
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FIG. II. 


may be associated with narrow, con- 
tracted side parts, and of course the 
expression, intellectual and otherwise, 
would vary greatly, according to oc- 
casion. Nevertheless, we should expect 
that one carrying a head with such an 
outline would be distinguished for many 
of those virtues that are attractive. 
Number 2 suggests a nature of very 
great difference from that of the pre- 
ceding. The other things being equal, 
again, the nature of one so con- 
formed in the superior line of head 
would be marked by certain saliencies 
of expression and demeanor. ‘There 
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pathies would fail utterly. Men with 
such a constitution are found in those 
walks of life where contest, competi- 
tion, audacity, and strength are ruling 
factors in the methods of operation. 
———— 
The great want of the present age is 
true manhood and womanhood, with a 
sound and healthy body as the founda- 
tion for the structure, a clear and vig- 
orous intellect serving as a guide, a 
genuine moral nature, keen in its per- 
ceptions, and as active as keen, the 
three natures co-operating each with 
the others.—Dr. J. H. Hanaford. 
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tt The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


CHILDREN WHO WILL REWARD CULTURE. 


Bv NELSON SIZER. 


ear to that of the other over the top of 


Fig. 351. Frank E. McCormicx.— 
the head. He has a light complexion, 


This boy is eight years old, and his 


FIGS. 351, 352,— FRANK E. MCCORMICK AND HIS SISTER LELA, OF FARMINGTON, ILL. 


brown eyes, and he weighs forty-seven 
pounds. He has a predominance a 


head measures twenty and a half inches 
mental temperament, which gives 


in circumference and thirteen and a 
quarter inches from the opening of one 
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the tendency to think and to be guided 
by sentiment rather than by selfishness. 
lie will be sincere in his work and in 
his life. He will try to get his lessons, 
and he will recite them without a trick 
or a dummy. He has a good memory, 
and he will be able to carry in his mind 
much of that which he reads and 
studies. He will recite accurately po- 
etry or orations. 

Along the upper side-head the de- 
velopment is full, and, although he 
looks as if fun were not his pastime, he 
has, nevertheless. a sense of wit, and 
also a sense of the poetical, the elegant, 
and the artistical. His Cautiousness is 
a little too large for his own comfort. 
He will be careful about matters per- 
taining to danger and to difficulty, and 
he inclines to guard against disaster. 
If he lived in a town where an educa- 
tion for the ministry was the leading 
idea among the young people. he would 
naturallv work toward that channel, 
and he would carry himself in it with 
faithfulness, with conscientiousness, 
and with correctness. He would be 
straight in his moral and religious life. 
Judging by his round, open eyes, he 
would not generally be supposed to be 
secretive, but he is not wanting in the 
faculty of Secretiveness; but he will 
have more of the tendency to be guard- 
ed in his statements than to exereise a 
prying curiosity to find out what other 
people know and what they do not care 
to tell. He will keep his own secrets 
and those of his friends without mous- 
ing to find out the secrets of other 
people. 


Fie. 352. Leta. the little sister, is 
two vears old, her head measures 
eighteen inches in eireumferenee and 
twelve and a half inches from the open- 
ing of one enr to that of the other over 
the top of the head. and, unfortunate- 
lv. her weight is only twenty-three 
pounds. 

The type of her mental make-up is 
somewhat like that of her brother. We 
iudge she is a little more inclined to 
be headstrong than he is. and she will 
have more stvle and ambition about her 
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than he will have. She is fond of the 
elegant and the ornamental. She has 
an excellent verbal memory, and is in- 
terested in everything that is about her. 
She is likely to become a good scholar. 
She will treasure things and guard 
against waste and squander of any kind. 
She may not be hard in making a bar- 
gain, and she will be more likely to 
economize than she will be to try to get 
something valuable at a small figure. 
Her Conscientiousness is strongly mark- 
ed, and she will be truthful if she is 
not treated with roughness and with 
sharpness. If she were to be punished 
for telling the truth she might learn, 
as some others have before her, to 
avoid telling the truth for fear of pun- 
ishment. These two children belong to 
a family where equity, natural refine- 
ment. and strong inental tendencies are 
prevalent. They will be industrious 
and faithful to the end. 


Fra. 353. BARBARA C. BINGHAM.— 
This is a ten-month old baby, and it 
requires but little imagination, when 
we look at that dignified and harmoni- 
ous face, that massive and strong head, 
to imagine it to be eighteen years old. 
We wonder whether it will be homely’ 
at that age, or whether people will call 
her a paragon of beauty. People are 
queer. Partial parents and friends are 
apt to magnify and glorify the little 
ones, but being a stranger to the child 
and to her relatives, I may be pardoned 
for saving that she will do. She looks as 
if she had had some good great-grand- 
parents, and that the line of excellence 
had been moving onward and not down- 
ward. The head measures eighteen 
inches in circumference, and twelve 
and a half inches from the opening of 
one ear to that of the other over the 
top of the head. and she weighs twentv- 
one pounds. We recognize in this child 
the sign of long life and the ability to 
triumph over the ills that children are 
heir to. She is the picture of health 
and of sound sense. She will he at- 
tractive, hut dignified. She will be 
sensitive and vet sound. She has art 
talent and philosophic abilitv, and she 
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will make a mathematician and a logi- 
cian. The moral and the religious de- 
velopments are very strongly indicated. 
The top part of the head is high and 


FIG. 353.—BARBARA C. BINGHAM, OF WIN- 
STED, CONN. 


very round and broad. The crown of 
the head is high, where Self-Esteem, 
Firmness, Conscientiousness, and Ap- 
probativeness are located. From the 
opening of the ear backward the head 
is long and massive; and hence she has 
strong social power. We think her 
head is broad from side to side, and 
hence she has force of character. She 
has money-making capability. She is 
prudent and will be smooth in her man- 
ners and safe and guarded in her con- 
versation, but on topics that she feels 
free to converse upon she will be a 
leader in the conversation. She will 
use old words asa child. She will make 
use of dignified phraseology and the 
baby-talk will be left behind, unless, 
unfortunately. her friends impose it 
upon her and thus promote it. She 
looks the picture of health and has 
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robustness of constitution, but she is 
not rough or coarse. She will be a 
musician, she will be an artist, and 
dramatic in her thought and in her 
utterances. She will not need any 
crowding in the realm of education, 
and will be likely to outstrip her con- 
temporaries, 
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FIGS. 354, 355, 356.—LULIE DERSCH, 


Fig, 354. Lure Derscu. — Here 
we have a specimen from Maysville, 
Ky. We judge there is “blue grass” 
not very far from where she lives—in 
other words, that the material for 
grand manhood as well as for grand 
horse-hood is not far off. 

In Fig. 354, her tresses are brushed 
back, and, we presume, neatly fastened 
behind, and this doubtless was done so 
as to show the general form of her 
head, and was probably done for our 
benefit. 

The head seems to be broad, indicat- 
ing courage, executive force, prudence, 
equity, reserve, and intelligence in 
financial and mechanical matters. She 
has ingenuity, taste for the beautiful, 
and a relish for wit. The top-head 
shows steadfastness, integrity, svmpa- 
thy, and agreeableness, but the face is 
in an especially sober state. as if 
weighty topies were being considered. 

Fig. 355 shows her in a different at- 
titude, and we judge that she is looking 
at some interesting pictures. Her 
mind is settled and concentrated and 
the elements of thoughtfulness are har- 
nessed to the duty. The crown region 
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of the head shows massiveness, and the 
back-head seems to be full, as far as 
can be seen in this view. The medi- 
tative sobriety of the face is rather be- 
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FIG. 359. 


yond her years. This picture indicates 
strength of character and self-posses- 
sion. 

Fig. 356 is the same child in a dif- 
ferent mental mood. She is pleased 
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FIG. 356, 


at friends or with some object of inter- 
est. Her Agreeableness and her Mirth- 
fulness are in action, and yet there is 
no hilarious indication, there is simply 
cheerfulness, happiness, and affection 
expressed in the face. This is the most 
normal picture of the three, it is happi- 
ness and childhood expressed. It is a 
welcoming smile. an innocent and a 
cheerful smile. It does not look as if 
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she had some keen under-current of 
weighty surprise on her mind that she 
wished to spring on some one to create 
astonishment. She looks as if she were 
meeting her friends and saying as 
plainly as words and looks can express 
it, * You are welcome; I am happy to 
see vou.” In this face there is not the 
least hypocrisy, guile, oblique purpose, 
or insincere pretense, but there is joy- 
ous, well-tempered happiness expressed. 

She will be healthy, attractive, fairly 
brilliant, and decidedly sound. She 
will be a character who will always be 
welcome in any society or in any con- 
dition, At weddings, at picnics, and 
at funerals her face will be a benedic- 
tion. In Fig. 354 we see the worker. 
She will take serious charge and care 
of the duties that surround her. and 
in places of responsibility she will be 
as firm as a rock. 


We wish we had room for twenty 
more blessed pictures every month, but 
some are waiting their turn. 
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WHERE HAD JOHN BEEN ? 

TWENTY YEARS INSANE FROM AN 

JURY TO THE BRAIN 
OPERATION. 


IN- 
CURED BY AN 


After the battle of Bull Run, when 
the whole country was holding up its 
hands in dismay and breathing hard in 
the first realization that the war was 
not, after all, to be a picnic for the 
Northern troops, I, together with many 
other doctors and surgeons, rushed into 
Washington from distant cities. I was 
taken, one rainy night, by a kind old 
negro woman to her cabin on the edge 
of the city. She came to me in tears. 
* Doctah, T des wisht voh come an’ see 
my John. He pears mon’s’ous eur'ous, 
an’ he act des like he "stracted." 

At her cabin I found her son, a tre- 
mendous fellow, as black as eoal and 
evidently an athlete, with no evidence 
of a wound upon him, but with a ten- 
deney to bear off to one side as he 
walked, an apparent inability to talk. 
and possessed of a persistent effort to 
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inarch and keep time to martial music, 
which he could not do. 

Aunt Martha, as she called herself, 
and asked me to call her, told me that 
her son had always been strong and 
healthy, and that when he left Wash- 
ington with the army he was perfectly 
sound and “ des like de res’ of de folks; 
but dey fetch him back to his po' ole 
mammy des like yoh see him, doctah, 
an' I des skeered plumb outen my wits, 
dat I is.” I examined John carefully 
and could find not the least thing the 
matter with him, and half believed he 
was shamming. 

The room was whitewashed, and I 
noticed a streak entirely around it that 
was so evenly drawn that it attracted 
my attention; but in the stirring events 
of those days I really paid scant heed 
to so trifling a case as John’s, and so 
apparently trivial an indication as was 
that level streak on the wall. His 
mother was still talking. “ De reason 
dat all de table an’ cheers is in de floor, 
doctah, is dat John he des runs inter 
all of "em if dey close t? de wall. ’Pears 
like he des ’bleeged t’ skim along close 
up as eber he kin. Dat dar streak is 
whar his elbow scrapes along all day 
aw all night, ’cep? when somebody’s 
sittin? holdin’ his han’ er feelin’ his 
pulst, like yoh is now.” Young and 
inexperienced as I was, even this did 
not give me a clew, and I left Aunt 
Martha and John after giving some 
trifling advice and remedy, both of 
which I knew to be wholly innocuous. 

I spent several years in Paris and in 
Germany after the war, and it was not 
until 1881 that I was back in Wash- 
ington. We had an international con- 
vention there at the time and were 
taken to various public institutions. 
among which was a little asylum for 
poor and insane negroes. 

In one room, as we were passing the 
door. I happened to observe on the 
whitewashed wall a well-worn streak 
drawn so level and circling the room 
so perfectly that it called to my mind 
a vision which I had wholly forgotten. 

Memorv was coming back to me and 
slowly taking up the threads of the war 
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days, when one of the resident phy:i- 
cians, who had missed me and returned, 
said, as he joined me at the grated door: 

“Strange case. He has been like 
that for years. No one knows why. He 
is perfectly harmless, perfectly helpless 
as to taking care of himself, and he 
walks and walks, day and night, and 
always bears to the left. If we let him 
out he’d bear off to the left and go in 
the river or the fire, or lose himself in 
the woods. He never talks, although 
we have never found anything the mat- 
ter with him. He eats and sleeps pretty 
well. Strange case.” 

Before noon the next day we had 
John’s small room looking like a hos- 
pital operating-room, and the great 
black frame lay on the table under the 
influence of ether. Five of us stood 
around him, and I told them my the- 
ories and plans. 

My colleagues warmed to the idea 
and the work. 

I cut open the right side of the thick 
skull, and sure enough a splintered 
piece of bone from an old depressed 
fracture pressed into the brain. I 
lifted it, dressed it with aseptics, and 
replaced skull and scalp and placed 
him in his bed. Then we set about 
reviving him. We were all intensels 
anxious to know what the result would 
be, and five note-books were ready in 
five hands. Presently John opened his 
eyes and stared about him. Then he 
asked—and it was the first articulate 
word he had uttered for over twenty 
long years—“ Whar did de army move 
to yisteday? ” 

I was too excited to reply, and no 
one else appeared to grasp the full 
meaning of his question. Presently I 
said: * Toward Richmond, John: but 
vou were hurt a little and had to stay 
behind. and we have been doctoring 
you. You are all right now. How do 
you feel? ” 

* Fus rate, thankee, sir: fus rate. 
Which side licked visteday? Ourn?” 

“Yes, John. But you must not talk 
now. Dl tell you all about it to-mor- 
row.” 


T stayed in Washington a month to 
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watch his case and ask him some ques- 
tions, but he never understood one of 
them. The battle of Bull Run had 
been ** yisteday ” to him, and if he had 
dreamed, the dreams had taken flight 
at the touch of the knife and fled from 
the lifted skull. 

When he began to walk he had no 
further tendency to trend to the left. 
His health, which was always good, 
enabled him to recuperate with great 
speed from the operation, and he is to- 
day supporting Aunt Martha by driv- 
ing the carriage of one of the best- 
known Senators at the capital. I still 
look upon John as about my most 
valuable piece of stage property (so to 
speak) in surgery. 

There has never come a glimmer of 
memory to him of the twenty odd years 
that he was a mere circling automaton. 
The war and his experience up to that 
time when he was struck on the head, 
most likely bv a piece of spent shell, 
are as if they were vesterday in his 
memory, and his mind is as clear and 
as good as the average of his race and 
condition: but where that mind was, 
and how it was occupied during those 
vears, is a never-failing query to me. 
all the more perhaps because it does 
not trouble or puzzle him in the least. 
—Harper’s Magazine for September. 


—— — 
CHARACTER GROWTH. 
By EpGaAR BERLINGER. 


UNDER certain conditions a seed will 
germinate, grow, and become a tree. 
We have observed what these conditions 
are and we follow them. We plant a 
seed and feel certain that a tree will in 
time be found growing in that spot. 

Character is the result of conditions; 
it is not something one can force in on 
the person. It may be defined as a set- 
tled purpose to do the fitting act—fit- 
ting being used in a large sense. There 
are geveral conditions—one of them is 
the showing of the philosophy of life. 
To do the fitting thing is the act of a 
philosopher—it is the wise thing; often 
it is strongly opposed to the short-sight- 
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ed act. It is this condition that can be 
successfully employed in the school- 
room. 

The sehool-room is the place where 
there is a jostling of human beings, a 
tendency to friction, and hence a need 
to know philosophy or principles. The 
best wav to teach ethics is by calling at- 
tention to the incidents that come up 
daily in the school-room. Bear in mind 
that there is an ethical principle or ele- 
ment that will grow if the opportunity 
is given, if the conditions are favorable. 
Just as there is a life principle in the 
grain of wheat that will separate if heat 
and moisture are applied rightly, so 
there is an ethical principle waiting to 
grow in the human being. 

Turn to the method of Jesus. The 
question was asked, Who is my neigh- 
bor? An incident was related, probably 
one that had lately happened and 
known to all. “A man went up from 
Jerusalem to Jericho,” etc. The ques- 
tion had the philosophy of kindness 
unfolded in this incident. The condi- 
tion which Jesus supplied was to cause 
the questioner’s intellect to decide on 
the fitting act in this case. 

In like manner the teacher will take 
an incident that occurs and employ it 
to develop a principle. Take this case: 
Henry had brought in a nice long slate 
pencil and laid it on his desk. John 
saw it, took it up, and used it, and in 
returning it dropped it on the floor and 
it broke. Henry was angry and said 
very unkind things; then John became 
angry. The school was disturbed, and 
thus it became a matter to be investi- 
gated. 

Now the wise teacher would want to 
use the incident to cause character 
growih: another would simplv hush 
the matter up and scold both of the boys 
end let them settle it as best they might 
out of school. The wise teacher would 
tell the bovs that the matter should re- 
ceive eonsideration; this would quiet 
both—like a matter that is brought up 
before the courts. He would then, put- 
ting the school in order (an important 
part, as all will see) proceed to state the 
case tersely and clearly. This follows 
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the plan of Jesus in the case alluded 
to. 

Next he places it before the school as 
a question. What ought John now to 
do? This causes each one to consider 
what is the fitting act? They are to 
look into the philosophy of things. This 
follows the plan of Jesus. A pupil 
raises his hand (for our wise teacher will 
proceed in an orderly way; he knows 
that much of the power of a court is de- 
rived from the order that ia observed); 
he is asked to speak. He delivers his 
opinion. Another and another may in 
an orderly manner be called on to say 
what his opinion is in the case. This 
follows the plan of Jesus. 

lt may be necessary for the teacher 
to clear away any ambiguity by some 
short, clear statement or supposition. 
For example, the case would be different 
if John had taken the pencil when for- 
bidden; or if he had thrown the pencil 
down and thus broken it; or if he had 
forcibly resisted the recovery of the pen- 
cil by Henry and it had thus become 
broken. 

Finally, gathering the real opinion of 
the school, as expressed by the speakers. 
he announces it, or he says, “ Then you 
think that John should replace it bv a 
new one.” “ You think that Henry 
should not be angry since it was an ac- 
cident.” 

This further follows the plan of 
Jesus. To manage an incident like this 
so that it ensures ethical growth is a 
greater and a nobler task than to hear 
a recitation in the division of fractions 
or in spelling of words of different for- 
mation.—School Journal, 


ee 
HOW CHILDREN LEARN TO TALK. 


PROFESSOR SULLY, in his volume on 
“The Development of the Child Mind; 
or. the Psychology of Childhood,” de- 
votes a space to the earlv language ex- 
pression of children. A few quotations 
serve to give his view of this important 
matter: 

“Tt is now recognized that a child's 
first imitative talk, which might be de- 
scribed as monepic or single-worded— 
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as ‘wow-wow,’ ‘dow’ (down)—is es- 
sentially vague in so far as the word- 
sound used covers a number of our 
meanings. Thus ‘wow-wow’ may 
mean ‘the dog is there,’ or * the dog is 
doing something,’ or * I want (or, pos- 
sibly, don't want) the dog. These 
words are ‘ sentence-words ’—that is, 
they are meant to convey a whole 
process of thought. Only the thought 
is as yet only half formed or geriinal in 
the degree of its differentiation. Thus 
it is fairly certain that when the child 
wants vou to sit down and says ` dow.’ 
it does not clearly realize the relation 
which you and I understand under that 
word, but merely has a mental picture of 
you in the position of sitter. 

* [n these first attempts to use our 
speech the child’s mind is innocent of 
grammatical distinctions. These arise 
out of the particular uses of words in 
sentence structure, and of this structure 
the child has as yet no inkling. If, 
then, following a common practice, I 
speak of a child of twelve or fifteen 
inonths as naming an object, the reader 
must not suppose that I am ascribing to 
the baby mind a clear grasp of the func- 
tion of what grammarians call nouns 
(substantives). All that is implied in 
this way of speaking is that the infant's 
first words are used mainly as recogni- 
tion signs. There is from the first. I 
conceive, even in the gesture of pointing 
and saying “da!” a germ of this nam- 
ing process. 

* The progress of this first rude nam- 
ing or articulate recognition is verv in- 
teresting. The names first learned are 
either those of individuals, what we call 
proper names, as Mamma, nurse, OF 
those which, like ‘bath,’ ‘ wow-wow? 
are at first applied to one particular ob- 
ject. It is often supposed that a child 
uses these as true singular names. rec- 
ognizing individual objects as such: but 
this is pretty certainly an error. He 
has no clear idea of an individnal thing 
as yet; and he will, as occasion arises. 
quite spontaneously extend his names 
to other individuals, as we see in his 
lumping together other men with his 
sire under the name ‘ papa.’ 
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RATIONALE OF VEGETARIANISM. 


Vegetarianism has its basis in the 
nature of man. His bodily structure 
is on the general plan of vegetable eat- 
ers rather-than flesh eaters. His teeth 
are not like those of carnivorous ani- 


mals. According to the doctrine of 
evolution man has descended from 


sonie ipe: like ereature, and the apes 
are vegetarians. Man's teeth are less 
adapted for flesh food than the ape's are. 
The same is true of the intestinal canal, 
it is adapted to nutritious food such as is 
foun in the grains and fruit, after the 
pattern of the ape. There is no doubt 
of this. In Japan, the intestinal tract 
of man is longer and appendicitis un- 
known. So of other structures. It is 
too long an argument to enter into 
here. How then did man become a 
flesh eater? From necessity. Primitive 
man had no agriculture, but lived much 
as animals lived. Increasing in num- 
bers beyond the natural supply of food 
he had to emigrate and to eat what he 
could get. Those who lived in colder 
regions, and even temperate ones, be- 
came more omnivorous. Had they not 
done so they would not have survived. 

But times have changed. To- day 
we have an agriculture so ‘extended and 
so varied that there is almost no end 
of material for food from the vegetable 
kingdom of the very finest quality. 
Compare agriculture to-day with that 
of this country when Columbus dis- 
covered it. The Indians, it is true. 
raised a little corn and a few vegetables. 
They gathered nuts which grew wild 
in considerable abundance, but their 
Main dependence was on game and 
wild animals and fish. They had no 
such agriculture as we have, and it 
would not take long to perfeet ours so 
that we could furnish our tables with 
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food containing those elements now 
supposed to be obtained in abundance 
only from flesh. Then the latter would 
be entirely unnecessary, except perhaps 
to gratify the palate for a food which 
habit had rendered necessary. 

It may be well in this connection to 
mention some of the difficulties in the 
way of society at large which hinder 
the more general adoption of a diet 
from the vegetable kingdom, The 
first is inherited habit. What is habit? 
It is a tendency in the nervous system 
to repeat. what has been done before, 
until it becomes automatic and almost 
does itself. Without habit we could 
have no civilization, and would never 
except by accident do the same thing 
twice. But men and even races be- 
come at last slaves to habit; habits of 
dress, ways of thinking, habits of diet. 
These latter become fixed, almost un- 
breakable. We can hardly tolerate one 
who does not in the main do as every- 
body else does. Useful as habits are. 
they at last become spectres and hold 
the race back in progress. They hold 
us back from adopting a vegetarian 
regimen because we find it too hard to 
change, especially when that change 
involves other changes, changes in our 
ways of cooking, in our agriculture, 
and in many things in our lives which 
have gone on in a certain way for cen- 
turies. 

The next obstacle, and perhaps the 
greatest, is ignorance as to how to com- 
bine foods without flesh so as to proper- 
lv nourish the body. Modern students 
of food and its relation to health and 
work show us that we need a certain 
proportion of hydro-carbons or starch, 
sugar: a certain amount of fat, both 
determined by the amount of work to 
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be done; a certain proportion of nitro- 
genous matter and a small amount of 
mineral food or salts. The hydro-car- 
bons are only found in vegetable foods, 
the fats abound also in them, and we 
do not need to go elsewhere for those 
far better than any found in the fat of 
animals; olive oil is one illustration; 
and so of the minerals. But nitro- 


genous food is most abundant in flesh, . 


and, scientifically speaking, the only 
reason for eating flesh is to get more 
nitrogenous matter. In giving up the 
flesh food there is some danger in get- 
ting an unbalanced diet, an excess of 
starchy food and a deficiency of al- 
buminous matter, unless the person 
chooses his food from such products of 
the vegetable kingdom as contain it in 
abundance. To make good this de- 
ficiency the vegetarian should eat less 
potatoes, few or no turnips, parsnips, 
and the more watery vegetables, and 
more of the grains in their varied 
forms, more onions as a substitute for 
potatoes, and our farmers would have 
to oblige us with inodorous ones; more 
eggs perhaps, and more of the legumi- 
nous foods, as beans and peas. These are 
even more nitrogenous than flesh, and 
are in England called the poor man’s 
meat. We should also use more fruit 
and more nuts than we now do. These 
latter are also very nitrogenous, and 
they can be grown in almost endless 
quantitics. Nuts might be introduced 
for dessert more extensively. A few 
after each meal promote the secretion 
of saliva and rather promote than re- 
tard digestion. This would diminish 
the labors of women and somewhat 
simplify our already too complicated 
courses of food. Bv having these points 
in mind we should be able to compose 
as balanced a diet without flesh, and 
perhaps a more balanced one than we 
now have with it. Few flesh eaters get 
a perfect one. Witness the enormous 
number of pale, sickly invalids among 
our flesh eaters. Of course our method 
of cooking would have to be changed, 
and the edueated cook would be more 
in demand than ever, The ordinary 
untrained cook may have, ves does 
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have, many virtues, but it is very hard 
to teach her anything; she is a victim 
of habit, which, I have already said, 
holds so many of us in its clutches, so 
we do not progress. She insists that 
what she cooks is the best possible, and 
wonders why anybody wants anything 


better. Sometimes this is true, often 
not. With the advent of vegetarian- 


ism she would have to go, and her place 
be supplied by trained cooks, trained 
to prepare food without flesh. The 
vegetarians of England have found this 
important, and have, I learn, estab- 
lished a school for this purpose. 

Our physicians and physiologists 
will of course warn us that vegetables 
are more indigestible than flesh, but 
the healthy stomach soon adjusts itself 
to the food it has to manage, provided 
it contains the proper elements. It is 
a common experience that a man on 
becoming a vegetarian has his digestive 
power increased in the same way that a 
gymnast has his muscular force added 
to by physical training. 

I will now mention, and then close. 
a few of the benefits as I see them 
whieh would ultimately spring from a 
vegetable diet. We should get rid of 
the annual slaughter in this country 
alone, and in other countries in about 
the same proportion, of many million: 
of animals. This would be no slight 
matter. Most of these animals are $0 
improved bv breeding and culture that 
they are almost as intelligent and far 
more docile and beautiful than many 
of those who tend them. Why should 
we not object to having set before us 
the flesh of an ox as we do that of a 
horse? Not one of us can give any good 
reason why. Few people would eat 
flesh if they had to slaughter their own 
food; often strong men tell me this. 
Butehers who ean never culiivate the 
nobler characters would no longer be 
needed. The soil devoted to growing 
food for cattle and sheep could be de- 
voted to serowing food for a larger pop- 
ulation of human beings, or more of it 
be allowed to grow up in woodland. 
The destruction of our forests is a sert- 
ous matter, and we shall soon suffer 
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from it. Our agriculture could be per- 
fected, and we should develop more 
grains and kinds of food now unknown. 
Many diseases now common would dis- 
appear, and health and morals would, 
it seems to me, be promoted to some 
extent at least. 
M. L. HoLBROOK, M.D. 


THE FOOT AND IT8 COMMON 
TREATMENT. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to the Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette puts it plainly that 
people as a rule treat their feet improp- 
erly and even cruelly, and in time suffer 
the necessary consequences. He says: 

“The human foot is wonderfully 
made. Its bony framework itself, in 
the adult specimen, is a complicated ar- 
rangement of shafts, prisms, and poly- 
gons, of some thirty pieces, the me- 
chanieal adjustment of which no model 
designer or orthopedic expert has ever 
heen able to duplicate. It may be de- 
scribed as a tripartite alliance, each of 
its tarsal, metatarsal, and phalangeal 
provinces contributing an essential feat- 
ure to the indissoluble trinity. 

“The soft parts are equally compact, 
unique, and efficient. The muscles, 
tendons, and fascia, as well as the blood- 
vessels, anastomose and interlace in the 
most wonderful and complex manner, 
the plantar fascia forming a thick, clas- 
tic cushion, without which the jar of 
walking would be unendurable. The 
ankle joint is at once the most compli- 
cated and most important joint in the 
body. Once seriously deranged, its 
owner can neither run, walk with ease. 
nor make a graceful motion with any 
other member of his body. Tt is held 
in place by a system of ligamentous fas- 
ciculi, which lace and interlace in every 
direction, imparting marvellousstrength 
without sacrificing either space or 
grace, and is lubricated bv a soft emol- 

lient, which puts to shame the * fric- 
tionless? oils and ball-bearing devices 
of our most ingenious mechanics. 

“To controi and regulate this compli- 
cated mechanism strong tendons reach 
down from their convenient attach- 
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ments above, accurately and instantly 
governing every movement of the foot 
and toes, as no system of railway 
switches or other congeries of mechan- 
ical contrivances, either ‘automatic’ 
or otherwise, has ever been governed. 

“ Numerous large arteries, their prin- 
cipal branches deeply imbedded and 
carefully protected from external vio- 
lence, provide a generous supply of the 
circulating fluid, and a correspondingly 
capacious system of veins return the 
spent or carbonized blood to the purify- 
ing laboratory of the system. 

“ But notwithstanding its immense 
and acknowledged importance to the 
rest of the economy, no member of the 
body is so universally and constantly 
subjected to downright and inexcusable 
abuse. It is cramped and compressed 
into shoes, shaped not like the foot they 
are supposed to cover and protect, but 
after some popular model dictated by a 
merciless and irrational foreign fashion. 
Its very bones and their articulations 
are tortured out of shape, corns and 
bunions being the voiceless but impres- 
sive protests of Nature, and the retribu- 
tive revenge she wreaks for the outrage. 

* Then, aside from the unnatural and 
unhygienic forms of the shoe, the ma- 
terials used in its construction are 
wholly inadequate. Kid tops and pa- 
per soles are a poor protection from the 
kiss of the cold pavement or the damp 
earth, a flimsy fortification against the 
onslaughts of colds, catarrh, and con- 
sumption! The inevitable result of 
compressing feet into coverings that 
cannot fit, and that are too thin, or com- 
posed of wrong material to protect from 
the outer cold ard the vicissitudes of the 
weather, is two-fold. First, it seriously 
impairs the natural gait, and destrovs 
that grace of motion once so common. 
hut now becoming so rare, so that very 
few people moving 1n fashionable cir- 
cles and so-called good society can cross 
a drawing-room, waltz, or promenade in 
public except with a halting. ungraceful 
and inartistie gait that is painful to he- 
hold. 

" Second. it impedes the circulation to 
such an extent that pedes frigidi be- 
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comes so habitual as to be almost un- 
noticed and taken as a inatter of course. 
Many persons never know whether their 
fect are warm or not. It is not unreas- 
onable to assume that interference with 
the circulatory and nutritive processes 
of the foot by means of compression, 
and the prolonged action of external 
cold, is sometimes chargeable with the 
more and more frequent cases of gan- 
grene of the toes and foot. This, of 
course, in extreme cases; whereas it is 
certain that a constant result is more or 
less congestion of some of the organs or 
tissues, and these, sooner or later, in- 
duce eatarrhal conditions of all the mu- 
cous membranes, especially those of the 
air-passages and respiratory tract. These 
conditions soon pass into the chronic 
stage, impairment of the integrity of 
the nasal, laryngeal, and pulmonary mu- 
cous membrane is the natural sequence, 
and we have chronic rhinitis, pharyn- 
gitis, laryngitis, bronehitis. or pleuritis, 
if not even that deadliest of all the foes 


to health and life, consumption ! ” 


————_e 


“TIRED TO DEATH." 


To the people. especially women, 
who are given to the above utterance, a 
writer in the “ Housekeeper ” talks en- 
couragingly and admonishes practi- 
cally. He says: 

The care-worn faces we meet in an 
hour’s walk, are a surprise to the intel- 
ligent observer. Crowfeet are seen at 
the outer angle of the eye long before 
the forty-fifth birthday. This is a mis- 
take. “The survival of the fittest ” 
is only attained by obeving the laws 
which say, “Thus far thou shall go, 
hut no further.” Overtaxed powers are 
not easily recuperated. Weariness and 
worry are cumulative. They are stored 
np until the pressure is too great and a 
collapse is the natural result. 

Much expenditure of vital forces to 
gain distinetion or power in the social 
scale is almost sure to result in bank- 
ruptev of health, and that means bank- 
ruptey in finance to the majority. What 
are we to do? How shall we balance 
the scale of life to keep our equilibrium? 
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The wise doctor removes the cause 
of indigestion, and the patient's dys- 
pepsia is cured. Common sense is a 
more potent remedy for the ills of life 
than all the concoctions of the chemist, 
or reformatory measures. The exer- 
cise of a little common sense would 
often save worlds of trouble. It is not 
an uncommon thing to see strong men, 
prostrated by a few hours’ arduous mus- 
cular labor, recover strength by proper 
rest in a very short time, but to hear of 
persons being “tired to death," doing 
almost nothing, is à wonder. Some 
people declare that they were born 
tired, they cannot remenber when they 
were not tired. I believe such persons 
never had good, vigorous, muscular ex- 
ercise, so that the whole system could 
rejoice at the fulness of life. Who 
would not be tired to death from an 
inactive life? 

Outdoor sports are the salvation of 
the student, physically and morally. 
Baseball has done much for the develop- 
ment of young men, but the wheel will 
do more good, as it gives the girl oppor- 
tunity for outdoor air and exercise. A 
five-mile run would give a healthy 
weariness to some of the tired-to-death 
class. Thorough relaxation by change 
of occupation, or amusement, for the 
over-worked, is a potent element in re- 
newing the flagging energies. 

Many a woman, whose every-day 
work has no variations, three meals a 
day, washing, ironing, and mending. 
until there is no more ambition left. 
would be wonderfullv refreshed bv a 
little amusement, a drive, an outing. or 
The 
paper on the walls, the carpet on the 
floor, become tiresome, and we wish a 
change. 

We have seen the old-fashioned hod- 
carriers, or brick-and-mortar carriers. 
run up the ladder with a merry song. 
the hod heavy, but their glad song 
lightened their load. To be merry and 
light-hearted is as good for one as an- 
other. The absence of this feeling in 
us is a potent cause of this tired-to- 
death condition. Two or three cheer- 
ful persons working together do not 
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tire as one alone at the same work. A 
hard-worked person may dance half the 
night to lively music with pleasant 
company, and the next day be so smil- 
ing and cheerful as not to greatly notice 
fatigue from hard work. Pleasure car- 
ries us over many diffieult places. 

The inemery of pleasure we carry 
into the future, and the anticipation of 
pleasure is an incentive to effort. Many 
an almost shipwrecked mariner, for the 
hope of home. loved ones, aud native 
land, has succeeded in righting the ship 
and sailed into the harbor. So should 
we in our daily lives cultivate gladness, 
making merry even with burdens, that 
their weight bear not too heavily, and 
break.down our bodies before we reach 
the allotted period of three-score and 
ten. 


A Focr AIR Inpicator.—at the late 
Industrial Exposition at Zurich, Switz- 
erland, there was exhibited an air tester 
which is designed to show whether 
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and in what degree the air in a work- 
shop or other inhabited room is con- 
taminated. The apparatus is described 
as consisting of an air-tight closed glass 
vessel filled with a red fluid. Through 
a glass tube that dips into the liquid 2nd 
is bent at the top a drop falls every 100 
seconds on a cord that hangs beneath 
and that is somewhat stretched by a 
weight. ‘The fluid from which the drop 
comes has the property of changing its 
color by the action of carbonte acid. 
The more carbonic acid there is in the 
air the quicker this change in color 
takes place. If the air is very foul the 
drop becomes white at the upper end of 
the cord, while the change of color eor- 
responding to a slight proportion of 
carbonic acid does not take place till the 
drop has run further along the cord. 
The exact condition of the air ean he 
ascertained by observing a scale that is 
placed alongside the cord and divided 
into convenient parta, bearing the desiz- 
nations. ‘ extremely bad," * very bad,” 
'* passable.” “ pure.” 


NATURA MEDICATRIX. 


“Here is no medicine for my fret: 
I go to bathe these brows in air 
God-given upon the peaks.” Ah, yet, 
Poor foolish wanderer, beware! 


The dear disquiet of the hills 
Is vocal with a calm divine, 

For their true lovers there distils 
The spirit’s perfect anodyne. 


But take them not, O peevish child, 
In sick distemperatnre of brain, 
As though the mountains had been 


piled 


To minister to buman pain: 


As though the life of air and sun, 
Water and wind and mist and snow, 

Were phantasms of a life that’s done 
And vanished in the long ago; 


As though no power of joy endowed 
Them, and no sense for love or light; 

As though a cloud possessed the cloud, 
And night were at the heart of night. 


But seek them for themselves, for what 
In veritable deed they are. 

That they assuage thy soul is naught; 
There’s more than starlight in the 


star. 
There's more than flesh about thy 
bones, 
And more than blood compels thy 
heart. 


Ay, in thy roaring city’s stones 
A spirit and a breath have part! 
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And ere of Nature thou wouldst reap 
A boon, be her instruction known— 
“My heart of peace for those I keep 
Who bring a peace that is their own.” 


—Ambrose Bennett. 
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“Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in tpso oris silentio natura loguilur.— PLATO. | 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1896 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION, 


We are of opinion that the political 
campaign now in progress will have 
an outcome in certain respects of great 
usefulness to the country at large. 
The intense interest shown by the con- 
tending parties, the varied issues that 
are presented by the press with such 
urgent argumentation, the appeals of 
orators and disputants to history in 
support of their propositions on the 
sides of finance, commerce, the rela- 
tions of government to the people, in- 
terstate rights, popular rights, class 
privilege, ete., involve one most impor- 
tant factor, viz., the education of the 
people with regard to questions of civil 
economy that heretofore have not been 
considered, but the bearing of which 
upon the settlement of our sectional 
controversies is most emphatic. 

The mental eyes of the great masses 
of the people need to be opened to an 
understanding of these questions, and 
we are sure that hefore the time for 
election comes millions of voters will 
have learned valuable lessons and be 
better qualified to exercise their right 


of suffrage than they were three months 
before, The citizen who would be 
loyal to government and nation must 
needs learn by study and reflection 
what he owes to the great general com- 
munity. He must have his view broad- 
ened and his convictions enlightened 
with regard to measures that will pro 
mote the general welfare of the cout 
try. Otherwise he is likely to remain 
in a state of intellectual limitation, and 
be persuaded that conditions apparent- 
ly of the highest importance to the di 
trict or section of his residence are also 
of paramount importance to the whole 
nation. 

We have no fear of the sequel what- 
ever may be the result of the election. 
There will be no upsetting of systems 
or institutions, no radical changes to 
paralyze society and astonish the outer 
world. The campaign may be earnest, 
even to bitter party strife, but its edn- 
cational influence will be helpful tow- 
ard that inspiration of a wise policy 
that will be fraught with benefit to the 
people. A better feeling will sueceed 
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the November election; the clonds of 
mistrust and doubt that have been so 
long over the heads of most of us will 
roll away, and the cheerful sunshine of 
hope and confidence will beam upon 
all, East and West, North and South. 


—————. 


HERBARTIANISM IN EDUCATION. 


It is interesting to note the increas- 
ing attention given to the principles of 
Herbart by those representing "the 
new education." These principles, 
upward of a hundred years old, have 
been discovered by the modern edu- 
cator to have a very pertinent relation 
to methods of present-day teaching. It 
is very interesting, especially because 
so much is said with regard to the views 
of Horace Mann as denoting a very 
marked advanee upon the old systems. 
Heretofore the effort of the teacher was 
directed almost absolutely to the train- 
ing of the intellect, little notice being 
given to the moral nature or to the 
The 


necessity of some methodical training 


development of the character. 


of the moral faculties has forced itself 
into our later pedagogics, and in cast- 
ing about for fundamental principles 
of action in that regard, Herbart of the 
older writers and Mann of the later, 
have beeen found to furnish valuable 
advice, if not a standard. 

Herbart holds up the necessity of 
training the moral nature, directly 
Char- 
acter is a growth, Herbart claims. The 
will is educatable. 
will depends upon motive, which mo- 


through educational methods. 


The action of the 
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tive is dependent upon a train of 
thought. So education should culti- 
vate character through training the 
will, by the presentation of such sub- 
ject-matter as will suggest or arouse 
trains of thought that in their turn 
will furnish the mind motives that 
are proper. 

Morality is just as much a part of 
everv-day life as intelleetuality, and 
the shaping of that morality will lead 
either to well doing or evil doing. 
Evil doing proceeds from evil thinking. 
The operations of the inind should not 
be separated from the conduct or the 
The two 
are eorrespondent. The sum of our ac- 


action in the relations of life. 


tions is our character, so that but ex- 
presses the sum of our motives and 
activities. Here we see the necessity 
of a careful estimation of the faculties 
This 


estimation is fundamental, so far as 


and powers of the individual. 


children are concerned, to the training 
they should receive in moral conduct. 

The teaching of children with refer- 
ence to moral laws, or axioms of pro- 
priety. is far from sufficient. In some 
walks of edueation this has been at- 
tempted with but uncertain results. 
The instruction of a child should de- 
pend upon his individuality, his moral 
status, and its object should be to make 
him aware of the true situation in him- 
self, and what he needs of development, 
on this or that side of character. A 
motive and object should be supplied 
to stimulate the exercise of his higher 
nature; his self-respect, his hope, his 
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sense of obligation, duty, and integrity, 
etc., so that in time their influence will 
be marked and certain in his every-day 
life. 

The relation of Herbartism as incul- 
cated by the “new educator" shows 
an intimate relation to the tenets of 
that pedagogy which has its inspiration 
in the teachings of such men as George 
Combe and Horace Mann, and is recog- 
nized by the rank and file of their liv- 
ing disciples. 


—— oo 


HAVING OPPORTUNITIES. 


We hear people saying in language of 
deprecation that they have no chance, 
that the world is hard on them with 
reference to opportunities for the use 
of their faculties and powers; and so 
they don’t “get on in the world” as 
they ought. These people seem to 
us, at least, to have a very imperfect 
understanding of life. of human nat- 
ure, society. They go along in a vague 
routine, waiting for something to turn 
up, expecting that all at once some 
occasion will mark an epoch in their 
career. Their senses will be taken by 
storm; they will be forced to do certain 
things that will bring in a return of 
great consequence financially. These 
people look without themselves, there- 
fore, for the occasion and stimuli of 
effort, and they do not appear to think 
that should such an occasion offer it- 
self, however marked, they would not 
be likely either to apprehend it or be 
prepared to adopt it in a practical way. 
Great occasions demand greatness for 
their appreciation. The ordinary per- 
son—and of course the great majority 
of us are ordinary—are only prepared 
for ordinary occasions. Yet out of 
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these ordinary doings large results may 
proceed; profit and pleasure may be 
derived. 

Now it remains to be said that op- 
portunities are occurring all the time; 
as we stand in our place, at the desk, 
at the work-bench, at the counter, ov- 
casions are occurring which, if under- 
stood and employed, will conduce to 
our better condition. To understand 
these opportunities is the result of 
individual preparation, is the outcome 
of knowledge of self; and here the 
correlate attaches that each man owes 
it to himself as a part of his duty in the 
very best and highest sense to learn 
what he is, his powers, his capabilities 
of improvement, and so the better to 
measure those openings or opportuni- 
ties that come. The man who under- 
stands his mental and moral capacity 
can best adapt himself to life, and by 
that very adaptation there is developed 
occasions for the exercise of his best 
qualities. He becomes by reason of this 
relation to the world more and mor 
independent of what is called oppor 
tunity. He makes occupation; he cre 
ates opportunity, and so finds himself 
at length full of useful work, and à 
man at once valuable to himself and 
society. 


THE GALL CENTENARY. 

At the time of this writing the suc- 
cess of the centenary seems to be a 
sured. The responses from different 
parts of the country and from the other 
side of the “great water" have been 
numerous; 80 that so far as the literary 
exercises are concerned there will be 
an abundance of excellent material for 
the consideration of those who attend 
the meetings. 
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Many persons who would be glad to 
attend, owing to the stress of the times 
and the distance of their residence from 
New York, will not be able to do so. 
But their co-operation and interest 
have been indieated as far as it was 
possible. It is perhaps unfortunate in 
connection with an affair of this kind 
that the great majority of active phre- 
nologists and friends of the cause live 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


UESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
Wi be anasicered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents shall expect us 
lo give them the benefit of an carly consideration, 
Ir You Use a PsEUDONYM OR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


THE UsE oF THE BicycrE.—J. E.—The 
moderate use of the wheel we regard as 
beneficial. Many things occur to mind in 
relation to this matter; but there is not 
time or space for their consideration. If 
one is weakly or an invalid the question 
of use of the two-wheeled horse should be 
referred to a physician or some one who 
has experience. It should not be a matter 
of personal eaprice. For those jn average 
health a well-chosen machine, with a good 
saddle properly adjusted, and eareful rid- 
ing will be most likely to promote health. 
A great ery has lately been made against 
the use of the bicycle by women and girls. 
From our point of view we are about as 
favorable in opinion for their use of the 
wheel as for men and boys. Perhaps it is 
more important that the saddle or seat 
should be well chosen. To sit upon a 
wedge for a half hour or more is likely to 
prove injurious to both sexes. Too much 
of a good thing is likely to be injurious 
whatever may be the practice that is 
taken up. 


LARGE HEADS WITH MODERATE BRAIN.— 
L.—We often find people who at first 
glance appear to have large heads. On 
examination it is found that the large- 
ness consists generally in facial develop- 
ment. The Motive Temperament, giving 
a large framework and the Vital fulness 
of tissue, contribute to an expansiveness 
that will impress the observer, while the 
principal part, the brain region. may 
be eomparatively a subordinate factor, 
Coarse hair has very much to do with ap- 
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at distances from the city of New York 
so great that a visit hither would in- 
volve not a little expenditure of money 
as well as the use of much valuable 
But with all the drawbacks that 
might be mentioned, the managers of 


time. 


the centenary feel encouraged by the 
interest and assurances of the phreno- 
logical public. 


parent size. Those with rather strong, 
wiry, erectile hair will appear to have a 
brain area of very respectable propor- 
tions. Men sometimes find as they grow 
older that their hat size appears to dimin- 
ish, a thing that is due to loss of hair 
rather than to contraction of head volume. 
Those who have thick, strong hair always 
notice a difference in the feeling of the hat 
after a visit to the barber's where they 
have been shorn of a good proportion of 
their head covering. 'The only true way 
to judge of comparative proportions is by 
actual measurement. The tape line and 
the calipers will give us very positive 
ideas of development and relative propor- 
tions. 


PoETs WITH LARGE CAUTIOUSNESS.— 
W. V.—It may be inferred that those poets 
who dwell much upon matters that in- 
volve risk, danger, things that are terrible, 
things that tend to arouse feelings of de- 
pression, melancholy, sadness, possess the 
faculty of Cautiousness in large measure. 
Such a writer as Poe, for instance, doubt- 
less had that organ large. Milton also, 
and Pollock. Many passages in the 
“Course of Time” show an appreciation 
of the dreadful, the impending, and so on. 
We must leave this matter to your reading 
and judgment, assuming that you are suf- 
ficiently informed with regard to the nat- 
ure of Cautiousness to guide your reason- 
ing power. 


Social. INFLUENCE.—H. F. F.—The bet- 
ter one is acquainted with character in its 
various forms of expression the better he 
should be able to adapt himself to those 
with whom he comes in contact. What 
is the use of studving people unless we 
obtain instruction of practical use. The 
treatises on phrenology abound in hints 
and suggestions in this respect. The aid 
given in the appreciation of character is 
of that positive sort that properly comes 
within the category of scientific. One is 
not debarred from questioning, but the 
evidences of organization being carried, 
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as it were, on the outside, the earnest 
student of phrenology is enabled to take 
his bearings for himself independently of 
others. A view of the head and face is all 
that is necessary for the student. He will 
judge readily what the influence of an 
organization indicating elevation at the 
crown means, and if he have an object 
in view, any desire for business with such 
a person, he is enabled by the inferences 
obtained from a study of the head con- 
tours so to order his relations with a per- 
son as to contribute to success. 


“The Number Seven."—L. McL.—The 
gradation of development or size as in- 
dicated by the shape of the head is a mat- 
ter of convenience for observers. The 
series from 1 to 7 has been thought suf- 
ficient for most purposes. Of course the 
observer is not bound to follow it, but as 
all sciences have their standard for the 
comparative estimation of size and pro- 
portion, it is well enough that phre- 
nologists and psychologists should recog- 
nize some one system of gradation. 


“The Emotions and the Heart."—Ques- 
tion.—Some one has said that “ tears are 
the safety-valve of the heart."—F. R. P. 


This poetical statement has its source 
in the old notion that the heart and 
bodily viscera had to do with the expres- 
sion of feeling, affections, etc. The heart 
as an important central organ governing 
circulation is affected by mental condi- 
tion, very intimately, and it is because of 
its nervous response to thought and idea 
that the notion seems to prevail still, of 
its being a sort of functional centre for 
sentiment. 'The brain, of course, is the 
functional mental centre, and it operates 
upon the whole nervous apparatus, ac- 
cording to conditions, impressions, asso- 
ciation, and so on. The heart, like other 
bodily organs, is in direct communication 
with the brain. . 


UNSATISFIED CORRESPONDENT.—Dear 
Madam or Sir: The editors of the Jour- 
NAL must say in reply to your late note 
that if there is indefiniteness in the pub- 
lished “ answer ” it is largely because the 
purport of your question was not under- 
stood. The books on physiognomy and 
etiquette have much to say regarding 
beauty. You will find in Lavater, Red- 
field, Mantegazza, Michelet, and others, 
discussions of this topic. The ordinary 
photos shown us are usually unsatis- 
factory because not truthful portraits. 
Plain, untouched prints are best. As a 
rule the editors are required to note ques- 
tions in order, and the late management 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL left to its 
successors a large accumulation to be dis- 
posed of. 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books ae publishers see fit to send us, 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shal 
enable them to form an opinion of the destrablity 
of any particular volume for personal use. It ta 
our wish to notice the better class of books issuing 
Srom the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physio- 
logical science, We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted, 


KAREZZA. Ethics of Marriage. By Alice 
B. Stockham, M.D. Author of “ Tokol- 
ogy,” etc. 16mo. Cloth. Price $1.00. 
Publishers, Alice B. Stockham & Co., 
Chicago. 

This book has a value because the 
motive of the author is to improve the re- 
lations of marriage. It is written from 
the point of view of much observation, not 
only on the medical side, but also on the 
social side. It states many plain facts in 
definite terms so that the reader has no 
doubt as to the meaning. It is not one of 
those suggestive books that are circulated 
so much rnore for the profit of the author 
and publisher than for the benefit of the 
reader. It combats and refutes much of 
the mawkish sentimentalism that is found 
in certain classes of society with regard to 
the common relations of married people. 
It makes a strong appeal for the better- 
ment of the race through heredity in the 
child. It points out those noble prin 
ciples which should be respected and prac- 
tically applied, that motherhood may be 
controlled, and its divine purposes real- 
ized. It shows a proof of the necessity 
of adjustment of the relations of marriage 
upon principles of physiology and ethics. 
It rightly idealizes marriage, for they 
only live happily together in wedlock who 
agree as to the refinement and sacredness 
of that most intimate of human associa- 
tion. 


Lisra, an Astrological Romance, by Elea- 
nor Kirk. 12mo. Cloth. 


This author, well known for her 
sketches of social life, has again entered 
the field of romance by giving us a book 
with a plot which illustrates the hypo- 
thetical relations of astrology to human 
life. One gets an idea of the points passed 
under consideration in the course of the 
story from the author’s description of the 
astrological significance of Libra. This 
celestial sign, we are told, is a cardinal, 
sanguine, movable, airy factor in Zodiac. 
the great equatorial line of human pro- 
gression. People born under this sign are 
energetic, ambitious, and inspired. The 
men and women are said to differ even 
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more than Leo's men and women. And so 
she goes on to sketch the assumed results 
to a nativity nt that senson of the year 
when the sun is in Libra. Of the story we 
can but say that it is well written, of ex- 
cellent style, and the moral impressions 
much above the average novel that pub- 
lishers are putting upon the public. 


"'The Diagnosis of Substances l'assed 
from the Bowels." By George Frederick 
Laidlaw, M.D. Lecturer on Pathology 
in the New York Homoeopathic Medical 
College and Hospital, ete. Reprint. 
This is an interesting paper, and in a 

field of pathology that does not receive 
the attention it merits. While the paper 
is but a short one, it shows very clearly 
that the condition of the intestines and 
the exercise of their function have much 
to do with conditions of body in health 
or diseases, and how important may be 
their symptomatic evidences to the physi- 
cian in his etfort to determine the nature 
of a disease. 


* Mensuration of the Deformity of Hip 
Disease." By A. P. Judson, M.D. 
Orthopedic Surgeon to the Out-Patient 
Department of the New York Hospital. 
Reprint. 

This little pamphlet contains points 
of interest to the physician and surgeon. 
It shows very distinetly the importance 
of careful measurements for the deter- 
mination of diseases of the hip. Well 
illustrated. 


“ Cheerful Philosophy for Thoughtful In- 
valids.” By Wiliam Horatio Clarke. 
Published by E. T. Clarke & Co., Read- 
ing, Mass. Price 50 cents. 


Under these heads: Looking Forward, 
l'ersona! Magnetism, A Cheerful Philos- 
opher. A Chronic Grumbler, The Ocean 
Pilot, Unpatented Medicine, The Bless- 
ings of Retirement, At Kest, Mr. Clarke 
discusses the important questions bear- 
ing upon invalid life, and shows by a 
cheerful, optimistic course of reasoning 
that invalidism is not necessarily an ex- 
pression of failure, but may be the means 
to a really wonderful success, Certainly 
a very comforting book. 


* 


An Introduction to the Study of Amer- 
ican Literature," By Brander Mat- 
thews, A.M., LL.D. Professor of litera- 
ture in Columbia College. 12mo, pp. 
255. New York, American Book Co. 
Price $1.00. 

This is a thought book of considerable 
value to the youthful student and render. 
Of value to one who looks forward to a 
career as a litterateur, useful to the man 
and woman who would pursue a course 
of reading for the sake of the mental im- 
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provement that must ensue. The name 
on the title page is sufficient to mark its 
value. A small work, but nevertheless it 
covers many names of prominence; 
among them Benjamin Franklin, Irving, 
Cooper, Bryant, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Whittier, ete. One happy 
feature which adds special interest is 
&utographic letters showing the character 
of the handwriting of most of the writers 
who are sketched. A brief chronology 
and a very full index complete the little 
treatise. It is cordially commended to 
our readers. 


* Diseases of the Trachea, Bronchi, and 
Lungs treated by Intracheal Injection.” 
By Joshna Lindley Barton, M.D. At- 
tending Physician to the O. D. P. De- 
partment of Bellevue Hospital, etc. 
Reprint. 

This well-prepared pamphlet describes 
a method of treatment by direct applica- 
tion of special solutions to the tracheal 
and bronchial membrane. The results 
appear to be such as to relegate the old 
mouth and stomach, and even the hypo- 
dermic, methods to the domain of the 
past. 'The editor of this department can 
say that, having employed this form of 
treatment himself in several cases of 
bronchial and lung disease, he is very 
well pleased with it, and can recommend 
it to those who are affected with such 
diseases, as likely to afford much rejief, 
especially from the distressing symptoms 
of cough and sore throat that usually 
accompany advanced comsumption and 
bronchitis. D. 


MERCK’S 1896 INDEX. An Encyclopaedia 
for the Physician and Pharmacist. 
Merck & Co., New York. 

This is a second edition of this Index, in 
itself a valuable Dispensatory, covering 
about all the drugs and remedies in use 
ut this period of medical history. The 
order is alphabetical, ench simple or com- 
pound being described in a brief yet quite 
complete manner. Names and synonyms, 
source or origin, chemical nature, form, 
properties, solubility, gravity, percentage, 
strength, physiological effects, therapeu- 
ties, antidotes, ete, are included in the 
epitome. Hints of laboratory treatment 
and different trade values are also in- 
cluded to a good extent. [t is a handy 
volume, of two hundred and sixty-eight 
pages, large octavo, with alternate blank 
pages for special memorandn. 
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Wise men rend very sharply all your 
private history in your look and gait and 
behavior. The whole economy of nature 
is bent on expression. The tell-tale body 
is all tongues.— Emerson. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


Professor Levi Hummel will lecture 
through Snyder, Juniata, and Perry Coun- 
ties in October, November, and December 
of this year. He has just completed a 
successful course of lectures in New 
Berlin, Pa. 

Professor Hummel has received many 
endorsements for his proficient work. 
We trust he will meet with continued 
success, and do much for the cause of 
Phrenology. 


O. Davis, Hamilton, Ontario, reports 
continued interest in the cause, and his 
intention, if supported, to organize an as- 
sociation there for practical work. May 
he succeed. 


A. E. Eastinan, Manotech, Ont., sends 
an interesting aecount of experiences in 
the effort to lecture and teach phreno- 
logical truths. His idea of the value of the 
science to the world is that of most stu- 
dents of character. ‘The times," he 
claims, “ would not be so hard did people 
know more of the subject.” 


Many words of commendation are being 
said of Miss Edna I. Seeley's work, by 
visitors to Asbury Park, N. J., where she 
has been for the summer. We wish her 
continued success. 


J. B. Earley, Class of '85, is now work- 
ing on the Pacific Coast, with offices at 60 
Farrell Street, San Francisco. He gets 
good prices for his examinations, and is 
doing well. 


In answer to W. E. S., there is à phreno- 
logical society in Pittsburg, that meets 
at Dr. Miller's Hall, North Avenue. 


Owen H. Williams sends us many orders 
for the JOURNAL and ‘‘ Heads and Faces," 
for whichhe finds continual demand in the 
towns he visits. He anticipates a great 
deal of business from now until Christ- 
mas, 


Professor George Cozens is now lectur- 
ing in Michigan, and will spend the fore 
part of the winter in the vicinity of Bay 
City and Saginaw. He asks all friends of 
Phrenology living in those parts to rally 
round the standard of Human Nature. 


To all friends of the science and those 
interested, we extend a cordial invitation 
to attend the Centenary Meeting to be 
held October 26, in the morning at 10.30; 
afternoon at 2:20, and evening at S, Tick- 
ets may be had on application. On Oeto- 
her 24, in the morning, a visit will be made 
to the Museum of Natural History, Cen- 
tral Park, and from 2 to 8 a reception to 
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the delegates and friends will be given at 
the home of Mrs. Charlotte Fowler-Wells, 
Orange, N. J. Let all our friends living 
near by make a special effort to attend 
these meetings. We need their earnest 
help and encouragement. 


Dear Friends: A number of years ago 
the volumes of '74 and '75 of the Phreno- 
logical Journal came into my posses- 
sion, and as I found them very interest- 
ing, continued to keep them, instead of 
throwing aside with other discarded 
papers, although I had them out to dis- 
pose of a number of times, but on looking 
them over would find so much good in 
them I couldn’t make up my mind to 
throw them away, and would retain. 
Last year I found so much miscellaneous 
matter accumulated on my hands I de- 
cided on heroic treatment. and then con- 
cluded I would “clip” out the very best 
articles and save, and destroy the balance. 
Well, I found that eusy enough in a good 
many cases, but the Phrenologicals stuck 
ine, and after I got through looking them 
over, clipping, and sorting (1874, Vol. X. 
and a few odd ones), I found more than I 
wished, so culled over again; there were 
some articles on finance I had laid out to 
save and then thrown out a number of 
times, but finally they went, and the time 
came pretty soon when I wished they 
hadn't. I never took a very great in- 
terest in politics, but this year it seems to 
have taken a little stronger hold of me, 
and I believe those “ Journals" are re- 
sponsible for it in a great measure, and I 
suppose Vol. XL, which has now attained 
its majority (twenty-one years), is in- 
fluencing me some now as I had it and 
my histories and reference books ont the 
other evening, comparing notes, and it 
seems the fulfillment of prophecy when 
one reads some of those articles. They 
would make good campaign articles for 
this year of our Lord 1896. 

I am quite anxious to read what vou 
have to say about the present issues. 

C. A.D. 


Al phrenologists who have not yet 
sent in their names for the “ Register of 
Practical Phrenologists ” for the Phreno- 
logieal Annual for 1897, shonld do so at 
once. This is the only authorized list of 
reliable phrenologists published, aud is 
of special value to the members of that 
profession. Send name and address, with 
registration fee, at once to this office. 
not later than Noveniber 5th. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
On February 29, 1894, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 


under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 

ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 
The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 

business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND Science OF HiaLrH is $1.00 a year, 
payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All Post- 
masters are required to Register Letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
ofa dollar. The larger stamps are eene Pthey 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart, 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and besure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should beaddressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


may be or- 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“ Harper's Magazine " for October con- 
tains among more conspicuously illus- 
trated numbers, The Blue Quail of the 
Cactus, Part I. of The Martian. by the 
late lamented Du Maurier; Some Ameri- 
ean Crickets, Electricity, in the Great 
American Industry Series (several feat- 
ures of marked interest to housekeepers 
appear); A Recovered Chapter in Ameri- 
can History, and certain good things in 
the Editor's Study and Editor's Drawer. 
New York. 


“ Lippincott’s " for October has a com- 
plete novel entitled * The Crown Prince 
of Itexania." Other articles notable are 
England's India Army: Russian Boys 
and Girls at Sehool; the Need of Local 


Patriotism; Fashions in Names. Phila- 
delphia. 
"Southern Medien] Record. Atlanta. 


Ga. Treats intelligently of the much- 
discussed topie of puerperal fever, Other 
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topics of interest to the profession ap- 
pear. 

“Scientific American "—Weekly.—Al- 
ways abreast of the current of scientific 
and industrial advance. Late number de- 
scribes the strange roller vessel invented 
by Earnst Bazin. 

“ New Crusade "—October.—Devoted to 
home and family topics, especially on the 
hygienic and physiological side. Edited 
by Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. Its applica- 


tions to use are specially valuable. Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
“Werner's Magazine "—-Oectober, Well 


furnished with material for the reading 
of those interested in the study of elocu- 
tion and dramatic arts. The variety af- 
forded is very considerable. New York. 

“American Kitchen Magazine" for 
October opens with un article by Miss 
Parloa on School Cooking and House- 
work. A report of the Domestie Economy 
Conference is quite full. The sugges- 
tions for domestic purposes are generally 
excellent. Boston. 

“Harper's Weekly."—"The Inte Sports- 
men’s number elaborately, as well as in- 
terestingly gotten up. The general tone 
of the recommendations is as it should be, 
conservative. New York. 

“The Review of Reviews" for October 
is strongly political in its general char- 
acter; a necessary outcome of the earnest 
and urgent controversy of the campaign. 
Some of the leading chiefs are sketched 
and illustrated. The Rise of the National 
Demoeraey is described by one who ap- 
pears to know a good deal about this new 
departure, The Editor’s Progress of the 
World, Current Ilistory in Caricature, 
and the leading articles of the month's 
literature, together with an appreciative 
biographical review of the celebrated 
scholar and statesman, Jules Simon. 
make an inviting number for the general 
and particular reader. New York. 

“Annals of Hygiene "- -Oetober. -Notes 
the Cholera Epidemic in Moji: the effect 


of Sugar nnd Champagne in Gout; the 
Non-medical Treatment (which is the 


best) of Constipation, and other hygienic 
topies fill out a useful number, Phila 
delphia. 
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“The Phrenological Magazine” for 
October opens with a portrait of the 
late Prof. L. N. Fowler, and a short 
biographical sketch, followed by several 
Resolutions of Condolence passed by the 
members of the American Institute of 
Phrenology and other societies. The 
series of articles on Our First Phrenol- 
ogists this month contains the character 
sketch and portrait of Mr. O. S. Fowler. 
A lecture on Music, or the Language of 
Tune, illustrated, explains the power of 
this faculty over the mind and how 
beneficial music has become for medic- 
inal purposes. 

Rev. Dr. Clifford, M.A., is a special char- 
acter sketch, illustrated, and No. 4 of the 
Educational Series contains an account 
of Miss Connolly's work and character. 
Simple lessons in Physiology and Am- 
bulance is an instructive article. Cate- 
chism of Phrenology is a useful article 
for beginners. The young folks are not 
forgotten by Auntie Sissy. The Home 
and Hygiene are discussed. Character 
sketches from photos are given. Book 
Notices help to complete an interesting 
number. 


* Kneipp's System of Water Cure.” In 
connection with the great work of Father 
Kneipp, books on the subject of water 
eure are of special interest, and the pub- 
lishers announce that they are prepared 
to furnish the best text-books on the sub- 
ject. See advertisement on another page. 


A report of the closing exercises of the 
American Institute of Phrenology will be 
received too late for notice in this number 
of the Phrenologital Journal, but an 
account may be expected in the next 
issue. A complete and detailed report, 
with picture of the graduating class, as 
well as a report of the National Centen- 
ary Celebration in New York will be 
made in special pamphlets, price 25 cents 
each. 

By the time this number reaches our 
subscribers and friends, the class for 1896 
will have graduated, disbanded, and the 
several individuals will have reached 
their homes, and we trust, ns true dis- 
ciples of Dr. Gall and lovers of the science, 
they will become active disseminators of 
Phrenology. 


The Phrenological Annual and Regis- 
ter for 1897 will soon be ready. This has 
been published in England for several 
years, With large editions, and its form 
is familiar to some of our readers, It is 
our purpose to publish in conjunction 
with L. N. Fowler & Co., London, the 
issue, and the aim of the publishers is 
to make it popular and of universal 
interest on account of its original con- 
tributions, selected articles, pertinent 
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paragraphs, directory of leading phre- 
nologists, as well as special and scientific 
information which should make it a wel- 
come visitor to every household. 
Torrey’s All-Finger System, or “ Prac- 
tical Typewriting," seems to be more and 
more generally acceptable to those who 
desire perfection in the art. It is the 
only text-book on the subject. Another 
edition has been bound, and ready for 
delivery. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


EXAMINATION BY PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The special page devoted to this subject 
will be of interest to those who cannot 
come to us personally, and if the direc- 
tions are implicitly followed satisfactory 
delineations as to what you are best fitted 
for can be depended upon. 

A catalogue of books on health and 
hygiene will be sent on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp. 


The following is an interesting account 
of one man’s life-work. He is said to be 
known in thirty-four States of the Union: 


October 6. 


Dear Friends: I am sixty years old to 
day. Have been a lecturer on phrenology 
for thirty-five years. I have written you 
from time to time for that many years. 
I use no tobacco, alcohol, tea, coffee. or 
bad words. I am a Free Mason, Odd Fel- 
low, Son of Temperance, doctor, and have 
studied Theology and Law. I am six feet 
in height, and weigh 192 pounds. I was 
with the Army, and wear the G. A. R. but- 
ton. I have perfect health. Yesterday! 
went to Sunmday-school, preached twice. 
at the Y. M. C. A. and Christian Endeavor 
Society, and sang twenty times. It costs 
me $1.00 a week to live." 

Martin Van Buren Stevens. 


Mr. M. H. Pierey has been appointed 
manager of the Fowler and Wells Co. 
New York. He has had many years’ ex- 
perience in London, in connection with 
the business of L. N. Fowler & Co. He 
has travelled extensively throughout 
England and the Colonies, and brings the 
benefit of the European reputation to the 
historical home of Fowler & Wells Co. 


In response to the numerous applica- 
tions for instruction in Phrenology from 
all parts of the world, we have decided to 
give private lessons by mail. This de- 
partment will be under the persona! 
supervision of Prof. Nelson Sizer and 
Miss Jessie A. Fowler (daughter of the 
late Prof. L. N. Fowler). 

This method of teaching has proved of 
inestimable value to students who have 
availed themselves in England, the Aus- 
tralian Colonies and many other parts of 
Europe. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 


To those who will subscribe for the 
Phrenological Journal before the first of 
December, a short delineation of the lead- 
ing traits of the applicant will be given 
and printed in a special column devoted 
to the purpose, called  " Character 
Sketches from Photographs." To insure 
accurate delineation each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamp and 
directed envelope for the return of photo- 
graphs. two should be sent if possible, 
one giving a front and one a side view. 
These of course to be accompanied by a 
remittance of $1.00 (five shillings English) 
for a twelve-month's subscription to the 
consolidated Phrenological Journal and 
Phrenological Magazine. 


“The phrenographs of children are ex- 
cellent and (to me) more interesting 
than anything else in the Journal. I have 
tried to have the Rev. D. D. send the 
photo of his little daughter." W. 


The new Poster is ready for delivery. 
A specimen will be sent on receipt of a 
one-cent stamp. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


The Standard. 


It combines the purity, blandness, 
and cleansing qualities of a well- 
made vegetable-oil soap, with the 
antiseptic, balsamic, and emollient 
properties of pine-tar and glycer- 
ine. Packer's Tar Soap is constant- 
ly prescribed in the treatment of 


ERUPTIVE TROUBLES, 
DANDRUFF, BALDNESS, Etc. 
“A LUXURY FOR 


E BATHING AND st 
SHAMPOOING." 


The Packer Mfg. 
NEW YORK. 


Co., 
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“New Physiognomy." The seventh 
edition of this popular work is now pre- 
sented to the public. Whatever there is 
of special interest in relation to the sub- 
ject-title, or that of hand-writing, ete., is 
set forth in the pages of this book in a 
masterful manner. VPhysiognomy or the 
Reading of Character by the Face, ete., 
is generally acceptable to the public, be- 
cause it is more in touch with what we 
know of character or how we are im- 
pressed by character. The price is $3.00. 


MORGAN'S ANATOMICAL CHART. 


WITH DESCRIPTIVE HAND-BGOK. 


A perfect portrayal of the results of 
numberless dissections, giving immediate 
aid to the memory of the student and 
operator. 3 fect 3 inches by 7 feet. Min- 
utely, elaborately, and correctly treated. 
The nervous, artercal, venous, and tendi- 
nous systems shown with relative complete- 
ness. Figure, typical height of man. 


PRICE, $5.00. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


A New Poster 


for Lecturers. Size, 19x24 inches. 


With a large Phrenological or Model 
Head, attractive portraits of Spurz- 
heim, Gall, Prof. Fowler, Jay Gould, 
Thomas Platt, McKinley, Bryan, 
Edwin Booth, Sarah Bernhardt, etc. 


Just the thing for Lecturers 


to use in billing a town or village, 
or for evening entertainment, Space 
left for date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and for saleat 


$1.00 per hundred 


Matrimonial 
Adaptation mm 
or, PHRENOLOGY 


APPLIED TO 


Home Life and the Domestic Relation, 
showing What Mental Qualities Har- 
monize, and Who May, and Who May 
Not Unite in Marriage. 


8ro, 64 pages, 25 cents. By S. P. SHULL. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East 2ist Street, New York. 
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Mrs. COMMELIN’S BOOKES 


The writer, a contributor to the Phrenological Journal, is the author of 


“Of Such Is the Kingdom,” 


and other Poems. A collection of miscellaneous poems, containing ‘' Niagara,” “The 
Poet's Gift," ''My Valentine," ''As Round the Evening Lamp We Sit,” “A Star in the 
Night," “In the Days Gone By,” etc. Bound in fine English cloth, gilt side and back 
stamp, decorative cover, Price, $1.50. 


“TERUS HY.” 


An account of a *' Visit to Brooklyn by Jerushy Smith ov Smithville,” This is a dialect 
story in which clever comment is found on the fads and follies of fashionable life, Itis not 
only breezy and refreshing, in these warm days, but instructive reading for seaside. Price, 
25 cents, paper, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 


FREE TO F.AM, Fine 
Colored Engraving show. 
ing a Lodge of Chines 


Masons at work : also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
nli the Masonic books and 
goods —botiom prices. 


Great chance for Agenta 
Beware of epurious 
works. REDDING & 


Nature mg 
THE WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


Is the place where permanent cures are made of all 
forms of disease. Rates reasonable. A Christian fam- 


The Phrenological Magazine ily home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.D., Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


of the West, but of world-wide repute. | Superintendent (jJanted. For «smal! Sar- 
a. i aa a AU, with 
farm, garden, horses, cows, Acceptable to 
people ; economical, with thorough business 


50 cents per year. capacity; sterling integrity; gentlemanly, but 
not afraid of work. Address 
Sample Copy, 5 cents. M. D., care of PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
27 E. 21st Street, New York City. 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, LECTURERS’ APPARATUS.—rFlexible 


Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST black - boards. These flexible black- 
y '| boards, size 18x 24, mounted on rollers, 


have an outline symbolical head on one 
$DI€ MARKET STREET; side, blank on the other, Supplied for 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL | $1.00. 


“THE ORGAN OF HUMAN NATURE, 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the This Tacuiek' idend in naher 92 ol 
4 P 3 j2 43$ E) 1s faculty is considered in number 32 0 
Pacific States for all FowtLER & WELLS | iic Human Nature Library, to be ready 


) " HE H * ‘ " " 
Publications. Nov. 10, written by Miss Jksstk A. FOWLER. 
Price, 10 cents, post-paida. 


International CO NG RESS RE PO RT. 
Centenaryof Containing all the Papers read and Speeches made 


at the Congress Meetings. Fully illustrated. Containing 


Phrenology eed age. ee 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
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PHRENOLOGY 


How can I Know Something About it? 


* THE STUDENT'S SET '' of books on the subject, intended 
for home reading, will help you; and with the monthly visits 
of ‘THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL” will give further 
information in regard to knowing yourself. 


This Magazine is now in its gist year; it is steadily gaining in public favor 
because of its clear character studies of famous men and women from personal 
examinations, ‘The information that parents and teachers are looking for in 
dealing with children will be found in the Child Culture Department. ‘The prac- 
tical and valuable hints on hygiene, and plain suggestions for securing and 


retaining good health, will be found in the Science of Health Department. Vhen 
the chapters that treat of such questions as 


Who to marry and Who not to marry, What occupation 
or pursuit in life one is adapted to for pleasure and profit, 


makes it the Magazine for the Home ; it is always instructive as well as enter- 
taining. Send a postal with your name and address for a sample copy. 


A GOSPEL OF HEALTH. 


Health Restored without a Physician 
and without Medicine. 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON, F.R.H.S., 


Author of " Life's Outlook," etc. 


This Treatise sets forth in clear and popular form the causes, and the way 
in which the different organs are affected, which lead to Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Hemorrhoids, Liver and Kidney Complaints. 

An effective and permanent Cure is given for these troubles, which was first 
discovered in Germany, and is largely adopted in America. 

The process of Cure is both simple and effective, and full instructions are 

e given whereby anyone can easily apply it himself, 

The same process of Cure is also found most effective in Consumption, 
Cancer, Asthma, Worms, Acute Dysentery, Nervous Debility, and General 
Weakness. It strikes at the root or germ of disease; good digestion, pure blood, 
restored health, and mental yigor invariably follow. It has proved, and is 
proving, an Elixir of Life to many who have been given up by physicians 
as incurable. 

The Treatise contains many letters from those who have been restored, 
after many years’ sore affliction, to health and mental vigor. The Treatise is 
written in the interests of the afflicted, so that they may both understand and 
cure themselves without the aid of Medicine or a Physician. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS Co., 27 East 21st St., New York. 
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III, 


a 
DIXON'S CHAIN GRAPHITE f 


is the best lubricant for chain and sprockets | 
known, Mention Puik&NOLOGICAL JOURNAL i 
and send 10 cents for a sample stick. | 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. } 
JTERSEY CITY, N. J. t 
Sa la Des Wa Be D a BE h a a a - 


CURING BY HYGIENE 25:272: chrome: 


Cao - 


ygienic agents; no medicines. Twenty-five years 
of practice have made us familiar with these discases, 
and we treat them successfully. Diseases of women a 
specialty, also diseases of the digestive organs. 


Patients received into our house. Send for circular. 
SusANNA W. Dopps, M.D, Mary Dopps, M.D. 


2526 Washington Avenue, St. Louia, Mo. 


Time-saving, 
Self-teaching 
Hand-book of Phonography. 


MAILED FOR TEN CENTS. 
ADDRESS 


GEO. W. BROWER, 82 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


ADOPESS 


eC e 


ON /NPROVING THE 


FOR TEN CENTS 
Y 242 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Soientifio American 
Agency for 


CAVEATS, 

TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For Information and free Handbook write to 

MUNN & CO., 561 Broapway, New Yong. 

Oldest bureau for securing patents In America. 
Every patent taken out by us ts brought before 
the publie by à notice given free of charge in the 


^ TII * 
Scientific Amerin 
Largest circulation of any sctentific paper 1n the 
world. Bplendidiy illustrated, No intelligent 
man should be without It, Weekly, 83.00 a 
D $£1504Ix montha, Address MUNN & CO., 

aL uens, 2261 roadway, Now York City, 


A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
Is the Only! Key to Character. 


Personal examinations or delineations from 
proper photographs (ask for ‘' Mirror of the 

ind") will tell you what pursuit or occupa- 
tion you can best follow, Send name and 
address for further information and catalogue 
of Good Books for All. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St., New York. 
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DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
mangé within thé reach of 
all, 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
»epsia, constipation, jaundice, 

iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anæmia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. “It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease, 

The object ot the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage’ practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cureand of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased growth, exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the soo muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weaken 
organ cantbe restored. 


No.1. Six large wheels (134 in. diameter), wide buf- 
ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 
ales all highly polished and finished ; with book, 


No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, biack- 
walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles, with instructions, $1.50, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 


Your Life Told by the Stars 


Parts of the Grand Man Relating 
to the Zodiacal Signs 


Meh 21 to 
, 


In Which of These Signs Were You Born? 


Send date of birth and 25c. for true 
reading of your life and possibilities. Reliability 
guaranteed. Address E. G. AMES, Tribune 
Building, P. O. Box 236, New York. 


An Old Favorite with New Features. 


THE LiviNc AGE, 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (making four 
large volumes) unequalled in quality and quantity. 


It is Issued Every Saturday «n Contains 
ARTICLES or STANDARD AND POPULAR INTEREST 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 


In 1896 the subscription price of THE LiviNG AGE, which had been Eight Dol- 
lars à year, WAS REDUCED TO SIX DOLLARS. The effect of this change was to add 
hundreds of new names to the subscription list. 

Encouraged by this response to their efforts to enlarge the constitueney and 
increase the usefulness of the magazine, the publishers have added several new fen- 
tures of interest. 'l'hese include: 


Ist, The publication of oc- French, German, Spanish and 
sional translations of note- 


worthy articles froox tiu Italian Reviews and Magazines. 


2d, The addition of a Readings from American Magazines. 


Monthly Supplement Readings from New Books. 
oe’ A List of Books of the Month. 


This Supplement will add about three hundred pages annually to the magazine, 
without any added cost to the subscribers, aud without diminishing in the least the 
space given to the features which have made ‘THE LIVING AGE for fifty-three years 
a household word among intelligent and cultivated readers. 

The weekly numbers of THE LIVING AGE contain choice fiction; essays; 
sketches of discovery and travel; papers in the department of biography, history, 
science, and politics in the broadest sense; poetry and general information: in a 
word, whatever is best and most important in current periodical literature. ‘The 
wide range of subjects and the high standard of literary excellence which have 
characterized the magazine from the beginning will be preserved. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the week- 
ly numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent gratis. 
Rates for clubbing with other periodicals will be sent upon application. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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A COU RSE of Specially Entertaining and 
Instructive Lectures 
Will be given on Wednesday Evenings, 


at the Hall of the 


American Institute of Phrenology, 
27 East 2ist Street, near Broadway. 


November i1 PROF. SIZER, President of the American Institute of Phrenology, 
will lecture at 8 p. m. Subject: The Art of Character Reading. 


November 18 MISS JESSIE A. FOWLER, F. A. I. London, (daughter of the late 
Prof. L. N. Fowler), will lecture at 8 p.m. Subject: Temperaments. 


The lectures will be continued through the winter months. 
Admission by Ticket on application to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


27 EAST 21st STREET. 
NEW YORK. 


A NEW BOOK. 


UNCLE SAM'S LETTERS ON PHRENOLOGY, 


200 Pages. Paper, 50 Cents. 


BRIGHT! ATTRACTIVE! INTERESTING! 


Chapters containing: Way and Manner—The Whence and What of Phrenology— 
How Phrenology Gets Along Here—Beginning to Begin—Pairing, and the Half of a Story; 
Parentage, and the Other Half of that Story—Home—Surrounding Affections—Breakfast, 
Dinner, Supper—Tool-tact—The Getter—Take Care—Keep Close—I, Myself—A Sort of 
Self-regulator—The Dictator of Duty—The Pillar of Strength— The Individualizer— 
A File of Fine Fellows—Order There, Order!—The Accountant—The Register of Deeds 
—Whither and Where—The Timepiece—Musical—The Master of Sports—A Bird's-eye 
View—A Sharp One—The Greatest of the Graces—Respect, Veneration, Worship— 
One Like Another—Belief, Faith—A Cheerer—Nothing but Words—Onward, Still Onward, 
Evermore —Reasons Why Phrenology is True—Size of the Head—Our Great Men—Fat, 
Blood, Fibre, Nerve—Temperament — Something New—Advantages of Phrenology— 
Conclusion. 

Written in a clear and symmetrical style, at times rising to the plane of eloquence, 
and melody. Is one of the best books for general reading. There is a brightness and 
life in the descriptions and illustrations rarely found in the literature relating to the subject. 
Some descriptions of the faculties are unsurpassed. No more impressive and interesung 
manual can be named as an introductory book to the more careful study of the subject. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS NOW. AGENTS WANTED. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, - 27 East 2IstBStreet, New York. 
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HORACE F. BROWN, M.E. 


A few weeks ago we met Mr. Brown ity of organization, and that his head 
at our office, and noticing his fine qual- measured twenty-four and one half 
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inches, we invited him to go before our 
Institute class, then in session, and give 
the students an opportunity to study 
his remarkable organization. When we 
learned that he had been examined 
more than twenty years ago, we asked 
him for a photograph and a copy for 
publication of the estimate we made of 
him at thirty-two years of age. His in- 
teresting biography shows a striking 
correspondence with our description of 
him as a young man and a stranger. 
His head measured twenty-four inches 
in 1874. It now measures twenty-four 
and one-half inches in circumference, 
fifteen and a quarter from ear to ear; he 
weighs onehundred and seventy pounds, 
chest thirty-eight, hair brown, eyes 
blue, complexion fair, health good. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF 
HORACE FOWLER BROWN. 


Given June 23, 1874, when 34 years of age, 
by Nelson Sizer. 


You are known as a broad and strong 
thinker. You reason from first prin- 
ciples, and like to take hold of subjects 
that have backbone in them. 

You have a great sense of wit, an ap- 
preciation of the droll and ridiculous. 
You would laugh if you were on your 
death-bed and knew it, if you saw some- 
thing that was witty or ridiculous. 
When you are in church and something 
occurs that has no business to happen 
in such a place, you have to laugh. You 
may feel ashamed of yourself, but still 
you cannot help it, and sometimes you 
think that you are such a trifler that 
you are not deserving of respect. 
Though you do not want to trifle with 
serious things, you are not very devout. 

You have the talent for invention, 
and your large Benevolence gives you 
a desire to produce that which will mit- 
igate toil and danger to the worker. 
You might be an architect, or a manager 
of machinery, or a banker. If I could 
wave my hand and give you by that 
shadow the education that it required, 
I would make you a thorough lawyer— 
not a pettifogger, but I would give you 
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the legal profession in its best phases. 
You have a judicial mind and ability to 
think. Some people cannot sit squarely 
and judge both sides. You could sit on 
a question as a skillful rider sits on a 
horse, for one side and for the other and 
decide both halves of the subject prop- 
erly. 

You have imitation enough to make 
you dramatic and you have a natural 
tendency to be agreeable and smooth 
and pliable. You know how to coax 
people, how to select language that will 
soften and mellow and lead people to 
feel right. You are quite a hand to 
allay strifes and broils between friends; 
you use yourself as solder to hold them 
together. We do not mean that you 
cannot quarrel, but you have a wonder- 
ful power of making quarrels die down, 
especially when you are not particularly 
involved in them. You are an excel- 
lent go-between to bring men to the 
proper standard and position, to make 
each man do something towards the 
common peace. 

Your Cautiousness makes you mind- 
ful of danger. Your Conscience gives 
you integrity. Your Hope is not ex- 
travagant. You have the blues some- 
times as most people are apt to, but if 
your health is pretty good, you will 
generally be able to philosophize your- 
self out of it; but you do not magnify 
future prospects; you incline to reason 
it all out, and if logic can compass it, 
you expect to get it, just as when mathe- 
matics are engaged to verify one’s law- 
ful behests. 

You have large Alimentiveness and 
enjoy the good things of the table. 
Youhave nonetoo much Combativeness. 
Your anger is manifested through De- 
structiveness not so much through 
Combativeness. Yours is not a barking 
anger; when it really gets set it can 
bite, but does not exert its strength in 
noise. You bring up the rear pretty 
well, and if you were in a gang of rough 
men, and there looked to be a storm 
brewing among them, you would not 
seem to notice it, but when they got 
nearly ready to fight, you would say 
to a couple of the leaders:—* Look 
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here boys, you are friends of mine, 
both of you;"—and you would take 
those leaders and make them feel that, 
for your sake, it was not best to con- 
tinue the quarrel, and if you could quell 
the leaders, the rank and file would 
very soon scold out what they had of 
anger and that would end it. But you 
generally so manage a difficulty, that 
when the fight really comes, you can be 
on the right side and not waste any 
strength in noise, and not have com- 
mitted vourself rashly and falsely. 

You ean divert your mind from one 
pursuit to another quite readily, but 
you naturally belong to those pursuits 
that require a good deal of thinking. 
You have more versatility of feeling 
than of thought. It is natural for von 
to finish what you begin mentally, but 
you cannot afford to wait; you want to 
do at once that which is to he done, or 
else drop it for the time being. Plod- 
ding and waiting do not belong to your 
nature. Hence, you never could drive 
8 coach, if it was ever so honorable, or 
remunerative. The idea of driving up 
to a house and letting the lady chat for 
half an hour and not know when you 
were going to start again would not 
guit you. 

There are some men that like seden- 
tary situations and there are some who 
do not, and if these men could be 
changed into hens, one would want to 
do all the setting and the other all the 
scratching for the chickens when thev 
came off, you would be likelv to let the 
eggs get cold once or twice during the 
process. 

You are warm-hearted, generous, 
and friendly, loving and ardent, but 
your power lies in your intellect and in 
your inventive ingenuity and imitation. 
You could be a good dramatic writer. 
There is a world of poetry and philoso- 
phy in you, a good deal of financial 
power, and more than a common share 
of talent, even for a twenty-four-inch 
head. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Horace Fowler Brown was born in 
Hillsdale County, Miehigan, July 16, 
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1840. On his mother's side he is closely 
related to O. S. and L. N. Fowler, and 
Mra. Charlotte F. Wells. 

His early education was obtained in 
the common schools of Michigan, which 
at that early date, although somewhat 
primitive, were above the average of 
schools in a new country. 

At a very early age he developed a 
faculty of * making things " and at the 
age of fourteen, supplied the schools 
where he attended with pulleys, levers, 
and other apparatus needed to illustrate 
the problems in the text books then in 
use, and the neighborhood with paring 
machines and articles of household 
use. 

As a boy he was noted for a propen- 
sity to climb, walk on exceedingly high 
stilts, and for general and special mis- 
chief, both in and out of school. 

Owing to defective eyesight, much of 
his early education was acquired by 
listening to the recitations: an exercise 
which tended to develop memory and 
a faculty for grasping the principle and 
essential feature of problems, without 
burdening tlie mind with a mass of de- 
tails. 

At an early age he showed a fondness 
for dramatic exercises, taking great de- 
light in getting up and assisting in 
school exhibitions, joining in school boy 
debates, etc., and about the age of four- 
teen commenced to write dialogues and 
declamations for school exercises, and 
became quite noted among his school- 
mates for his skill in that direction, and 
also developed a faculty of writing 
verses, many of his productions being 
kept as souvenirs to this day, by his 
old schoolmates. 

At sixteen he began to invent me- 
chanical appliances for saving labor, 
and was roundly scolded by his father 
for being lazy and desirous of getting 
out of hard work by making machinery 
to do it for him. 

At the age of nineteen his school days 
were brought to an abrupt close, as at 
that time he joined the immense throng 
that went to Pike’s Peak, one of the 
most noted mining crazes of modern 
times. During the same season he went 
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on from Pike’s Peak, now Colorado, 
to California. Since that time his life 
has been largely spent in the far West, 
a good deal of the time on the frontier 
among the rougher element of society, 
and for the most part his business has 
been in connection with some form of 
the mining industry. 

Iu the development and working of 
mines he was a close student of geolog- 
ical formations, mastering the details 
of the mining business both by the 
study of the theory of ore deposits, and 
by actual observation. 

In a country where modern engineer- 
ing appliances were practically un- 
known, he developed a faculty for devis- 
ing ways and means for carrying out 
engineering problems, and was always 
resourceful under the most discourag- 
ing circumstances. 

His natural mechanical bent of mind 
took him more in the department of 
mechanical appliances for carrying out 
metallurgical processes, than to the 
actual extraction of the ore from the 
mines. 

Having large Causality, he studied 
the principles involved in the different 
processes of ore reduction, and having 
mastered these, has naturally set to work 
to devise mechanical means for carrying 
out the details of manipulation inci- 
dent to the various steps in ore reduc- 
tion. 

While some of the mechanical de- 
vices perfected by him show marked 
inventive talent, they are chiefly in the 
line of a practical application of well 
known principles of mechanism to the 
special needs of the various metallurgi- 


cal problems met with in daily practice, . 


and all show a very thorough knowledge 
of metallurgical work in its broadest 
sense. 

The following brief resume of the 
principal inventions made by Mr. 
Brown, will give a fair idea of his bent 
of mind in that direction. 

At the age of sixteen, while watching 
some tinners soldering long seams on a 
roof, he was struek with the great appa- 
rent loss of time in picking up ninute 
drops of solder and in keeping the 
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soldering-copper hot. He devised a hol- 
low soldering iron, or copper, that was 
intended to hold an amount of molten 
solder sufficient to join long seams be- 
fore the copper became cool. The de- 
vice was a success mechanically, and 
was evidence of great ingenuity on the 
part of the inventor, but owing to the 
lack of practical experience, he did not 
know that the chemical action of the 
solder, copper, and acid used, rapidly 
destroyed the copper, requiring a new 
surface at frequent intervals, which was 
accomplished by filing off the surface. 
Commercially, the hollow soldering-iron 
was a failure, the invention not being 
based on a correct knowledge of the 
principles involved. 

While crossing the Plains in 1859, 
he fell in with some men from a rail- 
road town and learned from them that 
8 fortune awaited whoever could invent 
a ear eoupling that would obviate the 
necessity of brakemen going between 
the cars. Acting on the hint he in- 
vented an automatie coupling, and on 
arriving in California made a modd 
coupler that seemed to be perfect. Re- 
menibering the failure of his soldering 
iron, from lack of praetical informa- 
tion, he determined to investigate the 
requirements of car couplers before in- 
eurring any expense, and for this pur- 
pose walked twenty-eight miles with 
the model under his arm, to inspect the 
cars on the only railroad in the State. 

He found a freight train standing on 
à sharp curve, presenting the most try- 
ing conditions possible for an automatic 
coupler. A few moments inspection 
convinced him that there was no practi- 
cal value in his device, and hunting up à 
coupling pin, he smashed his model, and 
walked home, a sadder and wiser man. 

On one occasion he visited a coal 
mine and saw the miners lying on 
their sides to undercut the coal, pre 
paratory to breaking it down. As they 
came out of the mine he remarked that 
he could do that part of the work by 
machinery. This interested the owner 
and resulted in the development of 2 
mechanical coal cutter. 

So perfect was the device that it could 
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be used for driving entries, turning 
rooms, and undereutting the face, which 
was often accomplished at the rate of 
one square yard per minute. Being a 
pioneer in the business and working 
among a class that are naturally antago- 
nistic to improvements, his experience 
was not of the pleasantest, but was a 
repetition of what usually befalls those 
who take a step in advance of the day 
in which they live. 

During the time he was developing 
his coal-cutter in the mines of Penn- 
sylvania, he devised and put in opera- 
tion a complete system of underground 
coal haulage by means of wire cables 
operated from a central plant on the 
outside. Both the “Coal Cutter and 
the Coal Haulage ” systems, were illus- 
trated in the Pennsylvania Official Re- 
ports of 1875-76. 

In connection with the development 
of his coil-cutter, he devised an air com- 
pressor for furnishing the necessary 
power to operate it. The distinctive 
feature of this compressor was a hollow 
piston, forming a “ piston inlet " for ad- 
mitting the air. This feature, although 
apparently very successful, was severely 
criticised by the engineers of that day 
as wrong in principle. but to-day the 
* piston inlet ? is the distinctive feat- 
ure employed by the largest manu- 
facturers of compressors in the world. 

In 1870 he devised an automatic 
safetv clutch for elevator cages. Fail- 
ing to interest any manufacturers in 
the device. 3t remained in his portfolio 
for eight years, when he exhibited it to 
a mining machinery firm in Chicago. 
They at once adopted it, and it soon be- 
came the universal standard safety de- 
vice, but was never patented. 

Mr. Brown's later inventions all per- 
tain to metallurgical processes, or 
rather to means for earrving on such 
processes with economy. 

Among the most prominent of these 
devices are the following: Mechanically 
stirred roasting furnaces, mechanical 
cooling and conveying hearths, form- 
ing complete automatic milling. pro- 
Cessex, automatic pulp distributor, me- 
chanical fume condensors, etc. 
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The importance of the above devices 
to metallurgical work will be appreci- 
ated when it is understood that at the 
works of the Cons. Kansas City S. X R. 
Co., the labor of two men places the 
same amount of ore in the same place 
and condition as the labor of thirty-two 
men using hand stirred furnaces, at a 
cost of sixty-one cents per ton for the 
Brown Mechanical Roasters, as against 
$3.75 per ton by the methods in use 
prior to the adoption of Brown's system. 

The mechanical cooling and convey- 
ing hearth is operated in connection 
with the roaster, and requires no atten- 
tion whatever, reducing the total cost 
of desulphurizing, cooling, and convey- 
ing ores for chlorination, and kindred 
processes, as low as thirty-five cents per 
ton, as against $3.00 to $3.50 per ton 
by hand labor. 

The pulp distributor is also part of 
the automatic milling process, and is 
used for automatically distributing the 
ore into leaching vats or tanks. 

By the method of charging from 
barrows or cars as heretofore in use, it 
has been impossible to get a uniform 
density in the charge, and as a result 
the percolation of the solvent solutions 
was not uniform, as “ shuceways ” were 
formed in the looser places, and as a 
result very heavy losses frequently oc- 
curred, 

The “ Brown Antomatic Pulp Dis- 
tributor " overcomes all these troubles, 
and shortens the average time required 
for proper leaehing over thirty per 
cent., and reduces losses to a minimum 
by gaining a perfeetly uniform percola- 
tion. 

The * Brown Condenser.” for con- 
densing metallic fumes from lead smelt- 
ing. now in use at Omaha. Neb., results 
in a saving from the volatile gases of 
over $75,000 vearlv.. This amount has 
been entirely lost all the voars that the 
works have been in operation, besides 
allowing over one hundred tons of lead 
per month to be disseminated through 
the air to the detriment of the health 
of a populous eity. 

As specimens of Mr Brown's poetic 
talent we copy the following: 
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LINES TO A LADY ON THE DEATH OF A NEAR FRIEND. 


Poor heart! all crushed and bleeding, 
Cease thou thy anguished pleading. 
The cruel shaft hath struck its mark. 
Cease thou thy sad repining; 
Is there no silver lining 
To the clouds that lower so dark? 


And is there yet no token 
In the words that God hath spoken 
That bids thy heart to cease its weep- 
ing? 
And canst thou yet not borrow 
Sweet surcease from thy sorrow 
For thy love who now lies sleeping? 


His heart it was that claimed thee, 
His faltering tongue that named thee 
With lifes last feeble, flickering 
breath. : 
Thy love it was that thrilled him, 
When the cruel blow had killed him, 
Thy memory sweet that soft'ned death. 


GOD'S 


Niagara’s thundering echoes rang 

A joyous anthem to the morn; 
As flag on flag was run aloft 

The pealing echoes rose and sang, 
In paeans loud, in cadence soft, 

To greet. the day, just newly born. 


From every window, every staff, 
The radiant, gleaming streamers flew; 
Each vied with each to catch the breeze, 
Each seemed the rising spray to quaff; 
The sunbeams stole among the trees, 
And brighter every pennant grew. 


Down where the thundering waters fell 
The soft mist rose, so gray and white, 
Like “spirits of the vasty deep;” 
Now morning sunbeams weave their 
spell, 


His hand was ever open, 
His kind words ever spoken, 
His heart e’er gave an answering call. 
The poor to him were brothers, 
He shared the woes of others, 
And lent a hand to save their fall. 


Go, thou, among the lowly, 
Be thine the mission holy 
From weeping eyes to dry the tear. 
List thou the voices calling 
Where sorrow’s hand is falling, 
Be thine the bruised heart to cheer. 


Like incense sweet of flowers, 
Like the breeze among the bowers 

When Spring first breaks her icy chain; 
Like the light when day is breaking, 
Like the songs of nature waking, 

Sweet peace shall fill thy heart again. 


Horace F. Brown. 
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Androused from outtheir night-long sleep 
Rose myriad rainbows, clear and bright. 


A maiden watched the rising mist, 
And high above the muffled roar 
We heard her merry, ringing shout, 
When first the morning sunbeams 
kissed 
The rising spray, “ God's flags are out, 
They span the stream from shore to 
shore.” 


In awe we stood and viewed the scene, 
* God's flags" bedecked the waterfall. 
How true the word, how grand the 
thought! 
For, mingling with the waters green, 
And with the rising spray inwrought, 
* God's flags" were brightest of them 
all. 
Horace F. Brown. 


RICHER POOR. 


Jf I could coin her golden hair, 

Or pawn her bright lips' rubies rare, 
Or sell one priceless smile, 

I'd like to take her to the play 

And after that at some cafe 
A supper served in style. 


1f I'd the diamond that lies 


Embedded in her laughing eyes, 
I'd have it set with care; 
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And then I'd place the yellow band 
Upon her dainty little hand 
And leave it shining there. 


If I were rich—but then, you know, 
Perhaps she wouldn't love me so, 
I'm not so very sure; 
But if this wealth should mean to part, 
To lose the love of her dear heart, 
I think I'm richer poor. 
—Pearson’s Weekly. 
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HOW CHRISTMAS DAY FOUND LITTLE ANGELO BRITTANO, 


It was the night before Christmas, 
and a little voice that had cried, '* Pa- 


per, sir! paper, sir!” all day, had piped 


for its last sale, and was smothered into 
silence. 

The wind had been blowing furious- 
ly during the past twenty-four hours, 
and the snow that lay in inches on the 
ground made everything beautiful to 
behold, especially as the freshness of the 
down-drifting flakes added to its pict- 
uresqueness. 

People were hurrying to and fro, all 
carrying parcels for Christmas stock- 
ings and trees. 

The stores in Sixth Avenue and 
Broadway were one mass of brilliancy, 
for tempting presents in all shapes and 
forms lay before the anxious purchas- 
ers. Never before was fairyland so 
realistically pictured in the city of New 
York. 

Santa Claus had been busy filling his 
bag with toys for his night's journey, 
and was about to start forth, when a 
curious incident occurred at Hoboken 
Ferry. It was about five o'clock when 
theChristopherStrect ferryboat had just 
landed its passengers, one of whom was 
a gentleman of strong build, vital tem- 
perament, middle aged, and had a kind 
and thoughtful countenance. The rush 
for the trains was great for a few min- 
utes, and in order to avoid the crowd 
somewhat, Mr. Armstrong made a slight 
detour and caught his foot upon a mass 
of irregular snow, which proved to be 
a little bit of humanity. Something 
within him made him pause and lift the 
little stranger in his arms. He was 
nearly dead with cold, his little veins 
stood out on his forehead, and his eyes 
had no strength left in them. 

After shaking away the snow from 
the thinly clad child, Mr. Armstrong 
carried him into the refreshment room 
and gave him a hot drink. for from the 
first he was taken with the lad's fine 
features, delicate appearance, and his 
fine mental faculties. 

When the lad had felt the beating of 
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the great man's heart as he nestled un- 
der his big fur-lined coat, he began to 
breathe freely again. He opened his 
large eyes, and felt, he knew not how or 
why, that he was not going to die. The 
great man took his hands and rubbed 
them in his own until they were warm. 
A friend happened to be going home 
with Mr. Armstrong, and he, not being 
filled with the same fatherly instinct, 
endeavored to detract him from the 
self-imposed responsibility of picking 
up the waif. How did he know who he 
was? 

* Now, Henry,” he said, “ you really 
are not up to your pranks again; you 
are not surely going to carry this lad 
home? Give him into the hands of the 
police and let them see where the lad 
comes from.” 

“There, laddy, take this hot drink, 
it will do you good,” said the kind, 
fatherly voice of Mr. Armstrong. “ As 
to answering your question, Joe, I have 
made up my mind not to let this little 
chap starve and die in the cold, and he 
is not strong enough to go home by 
himself. Presently I will get him to 
tell me where he lives.” 

“But you have got your house full 
already!” persisted Joe Walters. 

“Not too full, my friend,” replied 
Mr. Armstrong, cheerily; “so long as 
God prospers me in basket and store I 
feel it my privilege to do all I can for 
His precious children. He has given me- 
sevenfold happiness through my chil- 
dren, and He has evidently sent me an- 
other lamb to care for.” 

By this time the little fellow had 
awakened from his numbness, and Mr. 
Armstrong asked him, “ Where do you 
live, sonnie? ” 

“Down Sullivan Street, a mile from 
here.” 

* Have you any one to take care of 

ou?” 

“No,” and there was a terrible 
amount of sadness in that monosyllable. 

* What! Have you no parents living, 
no relatives? ” 
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* My father and mother is both dead, 
and l shift along the best I can. l 
live with a good sort of fellow in an 
attic, and I sells matches and papers all 
day. The weather were rather rough 
on a chap lately, but that's all right, it 
ain't the thing to have things too com- 
fort like, or a fellow’ll get lazy, and 
when you have a livin to git, by 
it don't do to be lazy.” 

"* Well, will you be willing to come 
home with me for a night's shelter, as 
the snow is falling fast, and to-morrow 
we will have a good Christmas tree to 
amuse you, and perhaps Santa Claus 
may have something in his pocket for 
you to-night? Just a moment; I will 
send a message to your fellow-lodger, 
and tell him you are spending Christ- 
mas with me." 

* He's away, sir, for a week, and no- 
body cares about me now.” 

So saying, they took the next train to 
Morristown, where, in a comfortable 
mansion, in Strect, Mr. Armstrong 
was met by first one and then another of 
his children, until they reached a dozen. 
At last the baby came in the mother’s 
arms to greet the returned travellers. 

* Well, Harry, what have you picked 
up now? How ill he looks! Bring 
him right in here.” And a mother's 
heart ministered to his wants as only a 
mother can. She asked no more ques- 
tions, but after a warm, simple, restor- 
ing meal, she tucked him away in a 
cosey bed, and then sat down by his side 
until the little stranger went to slecp. 

Then, on rejoining her husband, he 
said, “ Have vou found room for the lit- 
tle orphan? I should like to bring him 
up and educate him as a musician if his 
storv holds good, that he is an orphan 
and has no one to love him. ITe ought 
not to be on the streets selling papers. 
and I am greatly mistaken in the devel- 
opment of his head, features, and tem- 
perament, if he could not be educated 
into one of the best musicians of the 
day. Have vou any objections to offer, 
Jeannie? ? 

“You have my hearty sympathy, 
Tfarry, in what vou propose. Your im- 
pressions have always been correct so 
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far in all the children you have helped, 
and in the training of our own you have 
always guided me aright. lt we can 
help another of God's children onto the 
right track, | shall be glad.” 

lhe next day found the big-eyed, 
sensitive stranger in the midst of a 
group of healthy youngsters, all of 
whom seemed to take to him at once. 
He told them his simple story, of how 
his parents were Italians; he had been 
born on the sea on his way to New York 
six years ago. How both parents had 
died the year previous, and that he was 
alone in the world, but big Ben had 
looked after him a bit in their garret, 
but he was away for Christmas. His 
eyes filled with great tears when he 
spoke of his mother, and he choked 
down a sob. “ My father was an organ- 
grinder, and many a day I have gone 
round with him to hear his music.” 

“Tell us about your paper selling,” 
said Alice, whose eyes were suspiciously 
wet. 

* About the papers ye'd like to know! 
"T'was kinder hard at first to get ahead 
of the bigger chaps and sell ont the fifth 
edition, but I got my regular eustomers 
and so I did not need to yell so loud 
after a bit. Yesterday the wind was 
biting and the snow blew like blazes. 
By , it was cold, and I must have 
just slipped down without knowing it, 
and the next thing I knew a kind voice 
spoke to me and dug me out from under 
my bed of snow." 

And so he entertained them all day 
and the next and the next, telling of his 
vicissitudes and life on the streets. 

Mr. Armstrong found he was not 
mistaken in anything he had said about 
his life, and kept his resolution. After 
a thorough education he sent the lad to 
Italy for a four year’s course in music. 

On his return he made his bow to 
Parisian, Berlin. and London audi- 
enees, and a greater stir had not been 
created since the days when 
turned every one’s head. On entering 
New York. his reputation had already 
heen made for him, although the critical 
audiences were dreaded by him. He 
never wearied of telling the storv of his 
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rescue, and he to this day says Phrenol- 
ogy did it all. Mr. Armstrong had made 
a study of the science, and had told him 
that it had helped him to prosper in 
business in selecting the right men; it 
had helped him in training his children 
and adopting others, who were all doing 
well, and it had helped him to under- 
stand himself better in every way. 
Therefore it had raised him out of the 
streets to the brilliant position he had 
attained that day; and, further, it had 
enabled him to make the right selection 
for a life partner. Alice Armstrong was 
in a few days to be his happy bride and 
he her devoted husband. They had both 
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made a study of the other phrenologi- 
cally, and both realized they were not 
perfect mortals, only wishful to be more 
so, and thus they were to travel along 
the road together, commencing from 
Christmas Eve, their wedding day. 
They desire, therefore, to send the 
readersof the PHRENOLOGICALJOURN AL 
a right royal time-honored wish—A 
Merry Christmas and A Happy New 
Year, trusting that every one's hap- 
piness may be increased as much as 
their's by the true study of mankind 
through the aid of Phrenology at this 
season. 
AUNTIE J. 


dinis 
PHRENOTYPES, 

FUTURE REALIZATIONS. camped hindered, still-born lives; mer- 

: . f chants who should have been painters, 

In lan Maclaren’s “Mind of the ¢lerks who should have been poets, 

Master" we find many references to Jaborers who should have been philoso- 


mental function that suggest some 
knowledge on the part of the writer of 
phrenological doctrine. In one place 
there is a remarkable speculation in re- 
gard to the future life and its realiza- 
tion of the hopes doomed to utter fail- 
ure in this seene of action. 
Quoting these lines, 


" Will the future life be work, 

Where the strong and the weak this 
world's congeries, 

Repeat in large what they practised in 
small, 

Through life after life in 
series, 

Only the scale be changed, that's all?” 


unlimited 


he goes on to remark: “ Does not this 
conception of the future solve a very 
dark problem? The lives that have 
never arrived? Besides the man whose 
gifts have been laid out at usury and 
gained a splendid interest are others 
whose talents have been hid. not by 
their own doing, but by Providence. 
Thev realized their gift. they cherished 
if, they would have used it, but for 
them there was no market. Providence 
who gave them wings placed them in a 
cage. Round us on every side are 
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phers. ‘Their talent is known to a few 
friends; they die, and the talent is 
buried in their coffin.” 

This is ethical phrenology. It is the 
observation of every careful student 
that the majority of men and women 
are out of place, that mistakes or mis- 
fortune have led to the want of proper 
settlement and the proper use of nat- 
ural endowment. The religious side. 
as portrayed by Dr. Watson. gives such 
persons hope that at some time in the 
dim future there will be a new arrange- 
ment of buman affairs; that all these 
misplaced and unappreciative. more or 
less unhappy or unsuccessful peopte. 
will find the niches and usefulness that 
is properly their own. 

A NASAL EVOLUTION. 

Our remarks anent a certain type of 
nose, whieh of late has become some- 
what conspicuous in our busy metro- 
politan centres, have awakened a deal 
of interest; not only from readers of 
the Journat have there come expres- 
sions of opinion, but from people of 
the literary turn, some of whom are con- 
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tributors to daily or periodical litera- 
ture. 

Our conclusions, from observations, 
seem to have found a responsive chord 


FIG. 1, 


in many minds, showing that it was but 
necessary to give expression to our views 
in order to find that there were very 
many who had noticed the same thing 
or were impressed by a similar idea bear- 
ing upon featural evolution. 

The two cuts now presented may 
serve our purpose for illustrating the 
development of the particular type of 
nose that has been Aesetbed. Fig. 1 
may be taken as the original from the 
characteristics of which the reader 
mentally, we think, will proceed. 

It is the type found extensively 
among women belonging to average 
society, whose education or opportuni- 
ties for mental development have been 
moderate. It is the nose belonging to 
adolescence. It is a nose belonging to 
those in a society where prevailed the 
spirit of activity and enterprise because 
of circumstances that compel activity 
and enterprise. It expresses ambi- 
tion and that desire to obtain infor- 
mation which owes much of its expres- 
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sion to the influence of Approbative- 
ness. It is, according to the older 
authors, the inquisitive nose, but we 
note the extension forward from the 
plane of the face that distinguishes it 
very much from the simple inquisitive 
type. It isa larger feature. lt has de 
cidedly more strength than the other; 
for associated with the inquisitive ele- 
ment or factor is the energy and motor 
forces of a relatively strong character. 
It is an inquisitiveness, therefore, that 
is backed by deliberate intention to 
achieve and to know. 

In Fig. 2 is shown the character of 
the evolution of such a nose on the lines 
of activity just described: the force, the 
impulse, the will being impressed upon 
the growth of it. In the child of the 
owner of No. 1, influenced by such 
factors as our concentrated inborn life 
involves, will be seen the changes sig- 
nally effected, and a marked elevation 
centrally. Then in No. 2 we have the 
factors of inquisitiveness and enter- 
prise. Now associate with the outline 


of No. 2 a fullness at the bridge, à 
breadth which is expansive from the 
outer edge to the cheeks, and we have 
the nose with characteristics of force 
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and push, penetration, and persever- 
ance. The owner of such a nose will be 
distinguished by certain correspond- 
ences of head development, the coronal 
region being elevated, and the side 
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all-things-to-all-menitiveness. The 
mature politician is of course a result- 
ant of training; mingling from early 
youth with all sorts of people, the 
street corner and thoroughfare being 


head well rounded, giving decided 
breadth. 
A POLITICAL ASIDE. 


Now that the strife and anxiety of 
the late political campaign are passed, 
one can afford to review some of the 
cireumstances relating thereto, with a 
sentiment of humor. Probably no class 
of men furnishes more attractive and 
edifving features of interest to the 
student of physiognomy than the politi- 
cians. The variety of form and color 
and constitution and expression is al- 


for the most part his habitat, he ob- 
tains an early experience of the great 
world of human nature. Your master 
official, your demagogue of wide con- 
trol, exhibits best, of course, this easy 
adaptation to the situation in which he 
may find himself. He knows his con- 
stituents at sight, and without any 
flourish of courtesy, and certainly with 
no exhibition of patronizing considera- 
tion, makes his “ supporter ” think that 
there is no difference of level between 
them. Only does he impress that sup- 
porter with an increased conviction of 


most illimitable. The master spirits 
high up in the intellectual scale offer 
suggestions that are very gratifying to 
the admirer of eminent capacity. From 
them we descend to the lowest grade, 
the pot-house politician, the saloon 
hanger-on, with his loud, coarse declara- 
tions of “unfitness” for any position 
of publie service, and in all the stages 
we find material for study that is edu- 
cational. 

Everywhere we find one phase, that 
seems to be a general property, and 
that is, an easy adaptation to circum- 
stances, a kind of oily plausibility, an 
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the good sense of the latter in giving 
the demagogue his best service. 

The “swan of Avon” has said in a 
place, “ All the world’s a stage, and all 
the men are merely players;” and in 
the political field the fact crystallized 
in the poet’s statement is most strik- 
ingly illustrated. The parts these pub- 
lic men play are many, and signally 
apparent. 

Our illustration shows groups of this 
class of humans, in caricature, to be 
sure, yet it shows how much expression 
may vary. There has been some at- 
tempt on the part of the artist to give 
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portraits, but when the two groups of 
the same persons are compared, they 
show a remarkable physiognomical dit- 
ference. 

The idea of the artist is to exhibit two 
phases of emotion. In the first illus- 
tration we have a convention commit- 
tee, waiting on a gentleman for the 
purpose of announcing his nomination 
to an important office. The service the 
committee has to render is by no means 
agreeable and they have gone to Mr. T. 
very reluctantly. That gentleman, al- 
though of the party, had uttered opin- 
ions by no means in sympathy with the 
views entertained by the great ma- 
jority of the delegates, yet he was 
selected as the only man available, or 
likely to prove a success at the ballot- 
box. Itis very much against the grain 
of their sentiment, therefore, that they 
wait upon him. Consider ‘the faces: 
notice the averted look in the case of 
most of them, and the constrained air 
of the spokesman. Our stout friend in 
the centre appears to have shut his 
eves to avoid, as much as possible. par- 
ticipation in the exercises. The gentle- 
man next, with the strong motive 
temperament, glances awry toward the 


candidate in angry waiting for what he- 


may say. The dyspeptical associate, 
between the spokesman and our fat 
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are dispatehing does not "set" well 
on his stomaen. Indeed one would 
think that all five had divided 
among them some nauseating draught. 
But in group number two we note à 
great change of face. It would seem 
that each of the committee had re- 
ceived a most delightful shock, and, so 
far as his mirthful capacity was cou- 
cerned, enjoyed it. The response of the 
candidate must have been of a nature 
totally foreign to expectation, and has 
relieved them of a very oppressive re- 
sponsibility. The delight is mutual; 
the faces that in the first group wear 
so forbidding a look, so depressed and 
even sinister are now cheerful and 
happy. Look af the spokesman of the 
party. His surprise is witnessed in the 
gaping mouth and wide open eves, even 
his nose participates in the exhilaration 
of faculiv. It even makes an upward 
turn. llis friend at the elbow. before 
so despondent, now has his head thrown 
back, and the entire face is seamed with 
lines of pleasure. Our fat associate of 
the centre shows a hearty. jolly. ex- 
pression. And the others. in propor- 
tion to their faculty. indicate gratifi- 
cation. 

We might go farther in our descrip- 
tion of these worthies, point to their 
respective relations in the busines 


friend, wears a verv lueubrious expres- world; but that ean be safely left. we 
sion. Most evidently the errand they think. to the reader. 
Sorte ge 


THE NATIONAL CENTENARY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The celehration of the National Cen- 
tenary of Phrenology began its series of 
meetings at the American Inatitnte of 
Phrenology. 27 East Twenty - firs 
Street, New York. on Monday, at which 
addresses were delivered by the most 
eminent phrenologists: and papers and 
letters of congratulation from England] 
and varions parts of Ameriea were read. 
In the afternoon the closing exercises 
of the annual session’ of the institute 
fook place and the salutatory and vale- 


dictory addresses were given, which 
were especially rich in quality. Tn the 
evening a conversazione was held, when 


Google 


a large and distinguished gathering as- 
sembled. The programme was a varied 
one and consisted of musie, scientific 
tableaux vivants of the races and groups 
of the mental faculties, upon which was 
thrown the lime light: an address on 
“ Phrenology and its Founders" ilus- 
trated hy lantern slides, was given hy 
Miss Jessie A. Fowler. Other interest- 
ing items were a blindfold phrenologieal 
examination and ihe readine of a cen- 
tenary poom (by Miss Paseal. principal 
of the Rheinlander school) by H. F. 
Prown. 

On the following day (Tuesday) a 
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party was escorted over the interesting 
institutions on Blackwell’s Island in 
the morning, and in the afternoon they 
attended a reception given by Mrs. 
Charlotte Fowler Wells, at her residence 
on Eagle Rock Avenue, West Orange. 
The house was tastefully decorated with 
flowers, trailing vines, and autumn 
leaves, and the grounds were illumin- 
ated in the evening with Japanese lan- 
terns. Addresses were made by the two 
octogenarian phrenologists, Professor 
Nelson Sizer and Mrs. C. F. Wells: also 
by Miss Jessie À. Fowler, who exhibited 
a cast of Dr. Gall's skull, which was 
presented to her father bv the Anthro- 
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pological Society of Paris, in honor of 
the centenary celebrations held in Eng- 
land in March last. There were about 
fifty present. After refreshments and 
the speeches were made, a grand pano- 
rama view of the surrounding sights 
below and above were pointed out 
through the telescope by Miss Charlotte 
E. Fowler. Music on the violin and 
harp was given on the veranda before 
dark and during the evening in the 
reception room. Photographie groups 
were taken of the distinguished guests, 
whose ages ranged from eighty-five to 
four vears. The day and evening were 
all that could be desired. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


By ANNA OLcorr COMMELIN. 


Sing a song of Christmas : 
Sing of joy and cheer : 
Ring the happy anthem : 
Christmas day is here. 


What if winds are blowing, 
What if in the air 

Gather fleecy snowflakes 
Falling everywhere ;-— 


Tf, o'er all earth's bosom, 
Soft and smooth and light. 
Winter spreads her garment, 
Bridal dress of white ? 


What if leaves have vanished, 
What if trees are bare, 
Ermine robes and jewels 
Richer are and rare ? 


If, o’er all the country, 
Tev cold the dawn, 
Sing the Christmas carol, 


Hail to Christmas morn ! 


Yes, e'en though the weather 
Cold and colder grow. 

In our homes the yule-logs 
Bright and brighter glow. 


Christmas song and story, 
Christmas feast and cheer, 
Ring the happy joy-bells. 
Day of all the year ! 
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Weave the Christmas garland, 
Bind the mistletoe, 

Holly leaves and berries :— 
Lay the hemlock low. 


Day when Eastern wise men 
Sought the humble shed, 
And before the Christ-child 
Lowly bowed the head. 


Wisest men and women, 
Wisest ones are they 
Who, to Httle children, 
Give their hearts to-day. 


Day for fond remembrance 
When, from far and near, 
Speeds the wish and greeting : 
Christmas day is here ! 


Sweet the olden story, 

“On earth peace: good will: " 
Words of benediction 

Linger with us still. 


Blessed words and tender 
For the Christmas-tide : 
In our hearts forever 
May their peace abide ! 


Sing a song of Christmas ! 
Sing of joy and cheer ; 
Sound the pealing anthem: 
Christmas day is here ! 
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A QUARTETTE OF WRITERS. 


IAN MacLAREN, JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE, MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, THE LATE 
WILLIAM MORIS, 


By JESSIE A. FOWLER. 


The Rev. Dr. Watson is a remarkable perfecting qualities joined to the ac- 
man in several respects. He is consti-  tivity of the base of the brain. 
tutionally vigorous, and has a predom- His forehead indicates expansiveness 


Miu lala. 


THE RKV, JOHN WATSON (IAN MACLAREN). 


inance of the Mental-Motive tempera- of thought. He is no half-way ma, 
ment, while the Vital is not very far and deals thoroughly with any subject 
behind. He is capable of carrying that he undertakes. He is what We 
through a process of mental thought on should call a level-headed man, a" 
original lines, owing to his vigor, en- knows how to set others to work, while 
thusiasm, and full development of the he is actively engaged himself. He 
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does not measure every one by the same 
tape-line, for he has large Human Nat- 
ure and capacity to understand the 
characteristics of about every one with 
whom he comes in contact. "lhis faculty 
of Iluman Nature gives him intuitive 
insight into men and things, and when 
writing, adds largely to lus capacity 
to portray correctly the individual 
thoughts and motives as well as char- 
acteristics of his heroes and heroines. 

He is a man of sturdy principle, of 
great perseverance, and kindliness of 
disposition; but he will not be found 
to be proud, vain, or overbearing in 
manner, or particularly dictatorial in 
expressing his views; neither is he one 
to eater so much to the fashionable 
applause of society, for he will show 
more independence of mind than in- 
clination to bend in order to receive the 
encomiums which are often bestowed 
on a publie man. If the publie are 
pleased with what he does and says, all 
right and good; but he is not one to 
seek emoluments and cater to notor- 
iety; he prefers to stand on his own 
basis and receive the reward that his 
work deserves without any artificial 
compliments or flattery. 

He is a versatile man, as Continuity 
is only average in development, while 
Comparison, Constructiveness, and 
Benevolence are particularly active, 
From this combination he should show 
considerable emotional character and 
be able to describe the reality of life in 
a touching and tender way. 

He has a good perceptive intellect, 
hence misses nothing in his examina- 
tion of nature or when travelling 
abroad, and makes everything, however 
trivial an incident, serve some purpose. 
His mind is so rich in the element of 
sympathy that a child passing him in 
the street looks up to him and feels in 
him a friend. Te is a deferential man, 
inasmuch as he respects the classes and 
the masses who behave themselves and 
show an earnest moral character; but 
he has not so much respect for wealth 
and the position that it gives unless it 
is accompanied by intellectual endow- 
ment. 
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Ile possesses a distinctly magnetic 
influence, which will enable him to get 
hold of the hearts of his hearers in a 
spiritual, moral, and intellectual way. 
He should be known for breadth of 
thought, congeniality, and intellectual 
scope. His writings indicate a man of 
broad principles, honest intentions, 
clearness of intellect, and vigor of ut- 
terance. 


JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE. 


The lovers of 
Henry James, 
Cable, and Bur- 
roughs, and 
younger writers, 
such as Nelson 
Page, Richard 
Harding Davis, 
and Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, will 
no doubt be in- 
terested to read 
something con- 
cerning James 
Matthew Barrie, 
the author of 
* The Little Minister " and “ The Pro- 
fessor's Love Story," partly because 
he has recently been to this country, 
and partly on aecount of the fact that 
his reputation has preceded him. For 
those who have not had the opportunity 
of seeing him, it may be interesting for 
us to note a few particulars concerning 
his phrenology. 

Mr. Barrie is a small man, slight, 
almost to fragility, but possesses a large 
head, prominent forehead, deep, ihe 
ing eyes, an aquiline nose, rather prom- 
inent cheek-bones compared with the 
lower part of the face, and long, rather 
than broad, features. His chin is 
square, and is distinguished by a dim- 
ple in the centre. His ears are promi- 
nent, and indicate probable longevity. 
He wears a heavy mustache, while his 
evebrows and hair are abundant, 
though they are of such fine quality 
that they do not look so plentiful on 
that account. 

He presents the reverse picture to 
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that of Howells, the eminent writer, 
whose hair, it will be remembered, gen- 
erally covers the forehead. In Darrie 
we see the man at a glance. He has a 
fine, open countenance, a remarkable 
reach of forehead which stretches back 
to the domain of Ideality and passes 
Causality, Mirthfulness of Wit on its 
way, and extends above Comparison to 
Human Nature, and outward to Agree- 
ableness, or Suavity, as well as to Imi- 
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readers who remember the portrait of 
Stevenson, will follow us when we say 
that he resembles him in many par- 
tieulars. He is gifted in his choice of 
language, in the expression of his ideas, 
in his exquisite sentiment, and the fine 
color of his character sketches. He has 
a well developed back head, which indi- 
cates that he is not lacking in the 
thoughts that go to mould domestic dis- 
cipline and life, that he can portray 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 


tation, a degree higher up on the top 
head. All these faculties are enhanced 
by his fine tone and quality of organi- 
zation. 

This picture, in a setting which is so 
ill proportioned to such a master-piece 
of brain, gives all the indications of the 
Mental Temperament, and if we may 
be allowed to say so, presents a strangely 
pathetic contrast to the strong, ruddy 
countenance and Vital Temperament 
of Howells or the wiry Motive build of 
Rudyard Kipling. Those of our 
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scenes of social interest and enter into + 
them with spirit and animation throug 
his imagination, even if he has not 
vitality to expend in much social intet- 
course himself. 

Ile appears to be a man who would 
be likely to experience, when writmg 
much of what he portrayed, and, like 
an actor, who throws his interest and 
individuality into his art, so James M. 
Barrie is one who would be likely to d 
the same in literature. 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


We have been asked many times to 
pass an opinion on Mrs. Humphry 
Ward s portrait. We do so now with 
the greatest of pleasure because some 
of our casual readers may not know 
what are the proportions in Mental 
Euclid that go to make up a mind 
capable of writing such a work as 
* Robert Elsmere, ete. In the first 
place there is more than mere doll 
beauty in her face. The features are 
well chiselled. Such a face as she pos- 
sesses is lightened by a beauty that can- 
not fade except the intellect die behind 
it. The nose and upper lip unmistaka- 
bly betoken power, reserve, energy, 
and force of mind. Weakness in the 
central line always indicates a want of 
character. The eyes and chin are firm 
and resolute. vet the former are kind 
and sympathetic. The brow is well 
developed and the forehead ey 
rather than high, which gives her 
wonderfully practical insight into life, 
character, and incidents. There is a 
world of solid concentration of thought, 
immense comparative force, and logical 
ability. Her organization is compact. 
Everything in life is more or less im- 
portant to her and more rather than 
less, So that what others would pass 
by she would get out the telescope to 
look at. Ier head is broad rather than 
cone-shaped across the top. hence she 
cannot exist without a philosophic code 
of morals, to bear her along the religi- 
ous avenue of her life, though she may 
not endorse all that her heroes and 
heroines are made to say: vet hers is a 
mind that has always liked to deeply 
weigh moral sentiment and always will. 
She could not be an indifferent wor- 
shipper wherever her mind drifted. 
She has remarkable power of absorp- 
tion. for her firmness, perseverance, de- 
termination of mind. energy, and con- 
seientious scruples make her so, when 
she has an object to accomplish. Her 
love of the voung is strong and she 
would meke many sacrifiees for them. 
Mer voice is melodious and sympathetic 
and enriched by the consciousness that 
what she says 1s true. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward, whose new 
novel, " Sir George T'ressady," has been 
largely read, is the granddaughter of 
Dr. Arnold, of Hugby, and a niece oi 
Matthew Arnold. Sne was born in 
Hobart, Tasmania, where her father, 
Mr. Thomas Arnold, at one time held 
an educational appointment. As Miss 
Mary Augusta Arnold, she wrote 
many articles for Dr. Smith's " Dic- 
tionary of Christian Biography," and 
also contributed to Macmullan’s Maga- 
zine. Some years after her marriage 
with Mr. T. Humphry Ward, formerly 
an Oxford Don and now a meniber of 
the staff of the Times, she pub- 
lished her first volume " Milly and 
Olly.” a children’s story. This was fol- 
lowed by a novel, * Miss Bretherton, 
and a translation of Amiel’s ° Journal 
lntime.” fu 1888 the " high serious- 
ness" of her “Robert Elsmere,” 
aroused a very keen and widespread in- 
terest in Mrs. Ward’s work, and her 
later novels, * David Grieve,? “ Mar- 
cella.” and ^ Bessie Costrell,” have since 
won an cnormons vogue. Mrs. Ward 
was one of the founders of University 
Hall and is secretary to the settlement. 


THE LATE WILLIAM MORRIS. 


hv the death of William Morris 
England has lost one of her brightest 
intellects, and socialism its most piet- 
uresque figure. His influence on the 
artistic production of books has been 
world-wide, but this is by no means the 
only field in which he has obtained 
signal success. He was the most ex- 
traordinary combination of poet, artist. 
and trader that ever lived. Whatever 
he touched he transformed to a thing 
of beauty. ‘This was especially to be 
seen in the poetry he left behind him. 
A spirit of joy in nature, of old-world 
romance, pervades it. His poetic 
pictures are fit to rank with the best in 
the English language. Throughout 
his poenis there breathed the spirit of 
peace and calm, THis songs. though ^f 
far humbler pretensions, might be best 
compared to those of Spencer. He was 
a modest follower of the poets’ poet. 
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whom he resembles in his delightful 
word pictures of nature’s charms. 

To know William Morrisewas to love 
him. The personal qualities which 
made up the character of this man of 
genius would have been irresistibly at- 
tractive even if he had had no genius 
at all. 

Kindliness, sagacity, courage, good 
comradeship, an inveterate habit of 
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is not so common that his friends can 
afford to grieve more for the genius 
than the man. He was not unlike in 
looks, intellectual ability, and quality 
of organization, the exquisite artist, 
the late Sir F. Leighton. They might 
almost have been brothers, the one giv- 
ing to the world heaven inspired pic- 
tures, the other idealistic word-pictures. 
His head is remarkably developed in 
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acting upon convictions deliberately 
formed, and an unswerving sense of 
honor and true decorum are admirable 
personal traits to find in one man— 
apart from genius and erudition: he 
had them all, and their combination 


ideality and spirituality, and it will also 
be noticed that his brow rises in the 
development of color, order, form, and 
individuality, giving him a scientific 
fact-collecting nature, as well as making 
him an esthetic thinker and writer. 


Original from 
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PHRENOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Jons W. SHULL. 


Little more need be said on The Will, 
except to indicate the origin of sev- 
eral mental processes, popularly called 
intuitions. These are commonly in- 
tuitive perceptions of character or of 
spiritual things, and called intuitive be- 
cause we do not know any data upon 
which sueh thought or impression is 
based, and are not conscious of any pro- 
cess of reasoning. We feel that a thing 
is so, because we are impressed so, and 
this is the only reason we can give for 
our thought. The faculties of Human 
Nature and Spirituality are undoubt- 
edly concerned in these processes, and 
perhaps other faculties as well, but this 
is rather speculative. 

In regard to the whole philosophic 
scheme of Intuitions, or, Innate 
Ideas, and the intellectual powers in 
general, some doubts may be enter- 
tained. We are on safe ground when 
we say that the mind does not, and can- 
not, have an idea of anything until it 
has acted. Ideas are not an inheritance, 
and are not at all innate, or born in the 
mind. They have no existence at all in 
the mind, until formed there by the 
mind itself. On the other hand, the 
tabula-rasa doctrine is equally doubtful, 
for experience has no effect on a being 
without natural capacities inherent in 
itself. Experience alone can never con- 
fer the capacity to be affected by ex- 
perience. What, then, is the true phil- 
osophy ? Man is born, a creature with- 
out an innate idea, or any element of 
knowledge whatever, but with innate 
capacities to form ideas and concep- 
tions, and to gain knowledge. These 
capacities may be called out by experi- 
ence, or may be active through spon- 
taneity of the cerebral centres which 
manifest faculty. In one or the other 
of these ways all our conceptions, all 
our intuitions, or primitive cognitions, 
or whatever of the many synonymous 
terms we may know them by, as well as 
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all ideas, and all knowledge of any- 
thing is gained. 

Belief is an intellectual fact but not 
a faculty. It is intellectual assent to 
the truth of anything. We believe in 
the “ deliverances of our own conscious- 
ness,” as the common-sense school puts 
it; that is, when any one of the per- 
ceptive faculties perceives a thing we 
involuntarily believe the perception 
true. We believe in all the intuitional 
truths, for, arising immediately from 
the faculties themselves, by their in- 
herent laws, we have not the least 
ground for doubting them. But belief 
rises higher. We believe in mediate 
truths which observation and induction 
or deduction have established. We as- 
sent to sueh because there is no known 
fact bearing against them, and many 
for them. We are convinced that har- 
mony, in the fullest extent and the 
strictest application, is the grand and 
only test of truth. Then, when all the 
intellectual faculties find all their facts 
and inductions pointing to a single con- 
clusion, without a single exception, they 
all assent to its truth, and this is belief 
in the strict sense. But belief rises still 
higher. Demonstrative evidence can- 
not always be found, but a vast body of 
probable evidence may be found point- 
ing toward a single conclusion. In this 
case the mind partially assents, though 
its assent is not final but tentative. 
Something of this nature is the assent, 
or credit, we give to the word of our 
fellow-men, to evidence in courts, to ae- 
counts of travellers and geographers, 
to historians and scientists, in fact, to 
everything which we read or hear. We 
demand first that the person should 
have had means of knowing what he 
tells. We demand next that the person 
be honorable and honest in his pur- 
poses. We demand further a perfect 
consistency or harmony of parts in the 
narrative. We demand also its harmony 
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with all indubitable facts already known 
to us. When all these are granted, we 
give our tentative assent. We believe 
1t but with the reservation, that, if other 
facts militating against it should de- 
velop, it must be modified or relin- 
quished. This reservation constitutes 
true philosophie doubt or scepticism. 
A refusal to give even tentative assent 
makes the agnostic. 

Faith in one of its theological senses 
is synonymous with this last 1 type of be- 
lief, Take the Apostles’ Creed, or the 
Thirty-nine Articles, or any Church 
dogma or religious proposition. 1t 
may be intelligible enough and consist- 
ent enough, though not one in a thou- 
sand takes the trouble to examine; but 
it is really issued by authority, and the 
believer gives assent to it, secing no rea- 
son not to give it. 'This is what theo- 
logians call ** intellectual faith." Chris- 
tian, or, technically, * saving faith," is 
quite another and a rarer thing. It is 
broad like Christian charity. In phren- 
ological language it is the dominance 
of all the moral and religious faculties, 
giving a consciousness of spirit and its 
immortality and a hope of all things 
good, a trust in God and the future, 
and unquestioning, unmurmuring sub- 
mission to his laws, with broad charity 
toward all men, yet based on stern and 
unbending justice. If this is not the 
meaning of that faith which the Chris- 
tian world is teaching, if intellectual 
faith in dogina is all, better, far better, 
unlearn our credos, and cultivate a 
religion which shall lift us into a truer 
relation with the Divine Author of all 
that is divine or good in human nature 
and human life. 

One term more and we are done with 
Tntelleet. 

The self. or ego, resolve it as you may. 
is nothing more than an entity, a thing. 
complex, no doubt, being composed of 
many organs and faculties, but. never- 
theless, a unity, an individual, and. 
therefore, both perceived and conceived 
by the faculty of Individuality. Self- 
esteem has nothing to do with the con- 
ception of our individuality, our dis- 
tinetness from all otherthings which are 
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not self (vide “ System of Phrenology,” 
Self-esteem). lt merely gives us a sense 
of our worth in comparison with other 
things, and in this way may lead to the 
use of the pronoun * L" The * I " of 
Self-esteem means power, mastery, in- 
dependence, in relation to fellow-men, 
while the “1” of Individuality, the true 
philosophie ego, is self as a thing, in 
contradistinetion from all other things 
of the universe which are not self. 

In the Sensibilities there is little to 
compare in the two systems, for even 
Stewart's system is very defective. 

I. The appetites of Hunger, Thirst. 
and Sex, plainly find their analogues i in 
Alimentiveness, Bibativeness, and Ama- 
tiveness. 

II. The Desires of knowledge. of 
society. of esteem, of power, of superi- 
ority, arise respectively from all the in- 
tellectual faculties, all the social facul- 
ties, but especially Friendship which is 
the gregarious instinct, creating gen- 
eral society, Approbativeness, Self-es- 
teem. Here the system is very faulty. 
Desire is a function of all the faculties. 
Benevolence desires general happiness. 
Ideality desires perfection. Acquisi- 
tiveness desires possessions. Conscien- 
tiousness desires justice. Desire is not 
a faculty at all, but inheres in every 
phrenological faculty. 

III. Of the Affections, Parental Af- 
fection arises from Philoprogenitiveness 
or Parental Love, while filial affection, 
partaking more of respect and depen- 
dence and gratitude, is usually con- 
sidered as arising from Veneration and 
Benevolence. Affections of kindred 
are based on Friendship, but the greater 
degree of affection bestowed upon them. 
than upon other friends, is due probably 
to greater intimacy, greater likeness. 
and consequent sympathy, or, in some 
cases, to associating them in our mem- 
ories with those who have been nearest 
and dearest to us in family relations. 
Love is a very indefinite term. What 
kind of love ? It may be sexual, aris- 
ing from Amativeness. Tt may be con- 
jugal and exclusive, arising from Con- 
jugality. It may be paternal or mater- 
nal. arising from Parental Love. It 
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may be home love, arising from In- 
habitiveness. Friendship arises from 
Friendship. Patriotism is simply en- 
larged home love, and arises from In- 
habitiveness. Universal Benevolence, 
Gratitude, Pity, are much alike and all 
arise from Benevolence. Hatred is an 
abuse of Destructiveness. Jealousy is 
a painful apprehension of losing, 
through the act of another, something 
dear to us. It usually arises from Ama- 
tiveness, in connection with Cautious- 
ness, and with a tinge of emotion from 
Destructiveness. Other types of jeal- 
ousy depend on other buses than Ama- 
tiveness. Envy arises from Destructive- 
hess. in sympathy with Self-esteem, 
Approbativeness, or some other senti- 
ment. Revenge is a cool, calculating 
passion based in Destructiveness, sus- 
tained by other injured sentiments 
which demand a retribution on the of- 
fender. Misanthropy is a general 
hatred of mankind, arising from De- 
structiveness, in connection with small 
Benevolence and small or injured social 
faculties. Looking at this list of the 
affections, the only wonder is, that it is 
not longer. With equal propriety 
might have been added Malice, Vanity, 
Ambition, Shame, Melancholy, Indig- 
nation, Courage, Fear, Cunning, Hy- 
pocrisy, and a host of others both be- 
nevolent and malevolent. Faith, Hope. 
Charity, Worship, have no home in this 
group. perhaps because men were con- 
sidered to be religious only through a 
miraculous gift of God. 

IV. Self-love covers the whole inind 
in one sense. Each faculty desires its 
own gratification, and its activity is re- 
warded with pleasure. Now men are 
constituted to love pleasure and hate 
pain, because “ pleasure promotes life, 
while pain retards” (vide Fowler). 
Consequently, the desire of every fac- 
ultv. however noble or unselfish in its 
object, is a sort of refined self-love: and 
this faet has led some scientists, Darwin 
and others, to doubt whether any totally 
unselfish act is ever possible. Self-love 
applies with greater force, however, to 
all the self-seeking faculties, in those 
groups known as Nelfish Propensities, 
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Social Propensities, and Selfish Senti- 
ments. 

V. The Moral Faculty, or “ moral 
sense,” is not a single faculty, as might 
have been suspected by its advocates. 
It is emotional and intellectual at once, 
which might have suggested its com- 
plexity. The emotional part is repre- 
sented in Phrenology by Conscientious- 
ness, which gives a sense of oughtness 
and right, and urges to uprightness of 
intention, honesty of purpose. It de- 
mands Justice and right, and, with In- 
tellect, gives rise to the conception of 
Right and Wrong as abstract qualities 
of actions. The intellectual part is rep- 
resented by the whole of the intellectual 
faculties. ‘There must be a determina- 
tion of the right or wrong of any ac- 
tion before it is done. This requires 
an intellectual judgment. This judg- 
ment, to be sufficiently facile for an 
every-day, active world, must be based 
on a given standard of right, or criterion 
of morals, which every man does pos- 
sess, though he may not think so. This 
standard or criterion is usually estab- 
lished by education and circumstances. 
This explains satisfactorily why nations 
and individuals may be equally con- 
scientious, vet one do that which an- 
other condemns as utterly wrong. It 
is a matter of standards, not of purpose, 
and these standards almost always rep- 
resent the collective thought of the 
nation, or the environment of the indi- 
vidual. What the standard of right 
should be, and how to determine it. is 
not within the scope of this paper, but 
the reader may refer to the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL for February, 1891, 
" Fundamentals of Ethies.” where this 
subject is discussed by the author. 

V]. Deceney or regard for character 
is largely a function. of Self-esteem, 
which gives a sense of the value of in- 
dividual character. Stewart may have 
meant a regard for reputation also, 
which arises from Approbativeness. 
Sympathy means a feeling with others, 
by means of which we enter into their 
every state of mind, whether of joy or 
of sorrow, of pleasure or of pain. In 
Phrenology this expresses the law, that 
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any faculty being active in one person 
arouses the same faculty in others. We 
naturally assume the states of mind of 
those around us. This tendency de- 
pends chiefly upon the physiological 
conditions known as Quality and Tem- 
perament. Sympathy, in the sense of 
a merciful regard for the sufferings of 
others, or a tendency to rejoice in the 
joy of others, is a function of Benevo- 
lence. The Sense of the Ridiculous is 
a function of Mirthfulness or Wit. 
Taste depends upon the whole mind, as 
shown by Combe in his “System of 
Phrenology.” It is usually referred to 
Ideality and Sublimity, but his analysis 
shows it to depend upon harmony of de- 
velopment in all the faculties. 

In examining the list of faculties in 
the phrenological classification, a sense 
of its vast superiority, in point of com- 
pleteness, clearness, and exactness, over 
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any other known system of mind-phi- 
losophy, is involuntarily forced upon us. 

The casual observer might think it 
a defect in Phrenology that it has no 
faculty of Will. Will has figured as an 
important third of mind from the 
earliest times, yet Phrenology does not 
recognize it as a faculty. Phrenology 
teaches just what the extra-phrenologi- 
cal world is just now beginning to teach, 
that the Will is a general consensus of 
all the faculties. It is the resultant of 
the whole mind’s activities. 

We shall not treat this subject with 
minuteness, but refer the reader to 
Human Nature Library, No. 10, “ The 
Will,” where the author discusses it at 
some length, and to a paper on “ The 
Will" by Amos Dean, of Albany, N. 
Y., in the London Phrenological Jour-. 
nal for 1840. 


(To be Continued.) 


PHRENOLOGY IN RELATION TO THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


By ELSIE CASSELL SMITH. 


As a result of the sure and steady 
progress that Phrenology has made in 
our country during the last decade, we 
are to-day seldom confronted by intel- 
ligent thinkers with the query, “Is it 
true?” The science is being acknowl- 
edged everywhere as an undoubted and 
self-evident reality, and after all the 
years of opposition and criticism it is 
coming forth like a young giant and is 
sweeping all prejudice before it. 

But another question is being raised 
that is bound to be productive of good 
if it is properly answered; it is this: 
“ Of what practical use to the world is 
Phrenology?” And to this question 
every lover of human science must give 
& decided answer, each in his own way. 
The subject is as broad as humanity is 
broad. In point of fact, there is no 
problem in the social, the moral, or the 
physical world that cannot be solved 
with the aid of Phrenology; therefore 
we cannot be too zealous in promoting 
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our cause, or need we experience any 
hesitation in holding it up as a target 
for any criticism. 

If there is any one field more than 
another that is white for harvest, and in 
which the reapers are few, it is in the 
development and training of the feeble- 
minded. This class of unfortunates 
demands a startling yearly percentage 
of the funds devoted to our State char- 
ities, and is rapidly increasing. One 
of the smaller central States is to-day 
supporting about four hundred feeble- 
minded and epileptie children, while 
nearly five hundred are being cared for 
at large by relatives and friends or in 
county poor-houses; while the official 
report for 1895 gives a sum total of 
1,828 idiotic and feeble-minded chil- 
dren under the shelter of charitable 
institutions in the State of New York 
alone. 

A large percentage of this class is no 
doubt so utterly below the standard 
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of human intelligence that the most we 
can do for them is to take care of their 
helpless bodies, and let God take care 
of their minds; but, on the other hand, 
there are a great many in whom the 
germ of intellect. only needs to be 
properly nourished into development 
to make the unfortunate child of some 
pleasure to himself and less of a burden 
to humanity, Unlike the normally in- 
telligent brain that can be made to 
show some degree of improvement 
along all lines, these clouded intellects 
must be appealed to only in certain 
directions to reveal a gleam of reason, 
and mdny precious years may be wasted 
in blindly groping for that little germ 
that has been by mere accident, seem- 
ingly, made into a living brain-cell be- 
fore birth. 

In the average school for the feeble- 
minded no regular methods of training 
can be successfully pursued. Each 
darkened mind must be considered in 
a different way, and repeated effort 
made until something like a thought- 
perception is produced. In the presen- 
tation of an object the senses must first 
be aroused, and through them the per- 
ceptive faculties are usuallv brought 
into action. Memory is nearly always 
inactive. and that which appears to be 
a fixed impression to-day will be quite 
obliterated to-morrow. 

Barring the moral sentiments, nearly 
every living organ in the brain can be 
spurred into some sort of activity be- 
fore the reflective group can be awak- 
ened to any marked degree. Serious 
and connected thought is very slow to 
reveal itself, while imitation is oftén 
so well developed as to be misleading 
in this direction, the pupil repeating 
mechanically what it has heard others 
say often enough to be retained in the 
memory. 

Approbativeness is offen quite no- 
ticeable even in the hopelessly idiotic. 
To be laughed or jeered at will make 
them appear most miserable, while if 
treated with especial tenderness they 
will fawn upon their attendant like a 
dumb animal. Amativeness is too often 
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painfully active, causing no end of 
trouble to those in charge. The rea- 
son for both of these qualities is of 
course too apparent to need any com- 
ment. 

The average reformer will justly 
seek to destroy the first causes of all 
inherent misery by the enforcement of 
old laws and the creation of new, but 
so long as this class of individuals is 
among us they must be properly cared 
for, and the little intellect that crime 
and lust have not denied them must be 
cultivated for the general good as well 
as for their own. It is through the aid 
of Phrenology that these life-principles 
can be best nourished and brought into 
anything like harmonious activity. 
Until the day arrives when every teach- 
er of our young shall be obliged to 
understand the principles of Phrenol- 
ogy we shall need at least two good, 
practical phrenologists in every Home 
for feeble-minded children in our 
Union. 

Again I urge, the field is white for 
harvest; teaehers and auperintendents 
everywhere are beginning to realize the 
inadequacy of their methods. By the 
common principles of general educa- 
tion they can usually guide the feeble 
intellect up to a certain standard, but 
beyond this they fail, and the pupil 
slowly degenerates into his former con- 
dition because he lacks the mental 
stimulus to hold him up to the standard 
once attained; and this because the 
teacher does not and can not under- 
stand the individual development of 
his pupils unless he applies the princi- 
ples of Phrenology. 
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A relatively large brain, not rooted 
in a good muscular foundation, is not 
always a good gift of the gods; it is 
often difficult to turn on effectively to 
intellectual tasks; it acts uncontrollably 
and with too much facility; it may be 
liable to explosive outbursts. 

Havelock Ellis. 
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CERTAIN WELL-KNOWN “IDIOTS.” 


Usually when the word "idiot" is 
mentioned the image formed in the 
mind of the hearer is that of the low- 
browed, half-formed, and altogether 
unfortunate individual, whose portrait 
appears inevitably upon every phrenol- 
ogist’s advertisement. Such idiots are 
comparatively harmless, for they are 
easily recognized and are seldom per- 
mitted to go at large. But there are 
idiots and idiots, and as society fails 
properly to restriet some who are roam- 
ing about at their own sweet will, mak- 
ing life a burden to more sensible 
persons, we will endeavor to call atten- 
tion to a few every-day varieties. 

The classes to which we shall refer 
are such as are only partially afflicted. 
In a large number, perhaps a majority, 
of all the mental faculties, they exhibit 
suffieient power to pass for sensible 
persons, and in some cases they are 
really talented. But owing to the fact 
that the brain is a congeries of organs, 
some are well developed and others 
only rudimentary; and whenever the 
unfortunate possessors of rudimentary, 
dwarfed, or impaired faculties is placed 
in a position where their normal action 
is required, he is sure to be guilty of 
idiotie conduct. 

The inconsiderate idiot is every- 
where. He is deficient in Caution and 
Snavity, and his Amativeness, Conju- 
gality, and Friendship do not work well 
with Conscientiousness. If he is large 
in Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
so much the worse. And when this 
character comes in the form of a wom- 
an. * Good Lord deliver us.” Such a 
person. will say the most disagreeable 
things at the most inopportune mo- 
ment. and neither friend nor foe is 
spared. Such persons usually delight 
in styling themselves “ plain spoken,” 
and are particularly proud of being 
“candid.” Thev alienate those who 
would be their friends, and return for 
acts of most affectionate kindness be- 
stewed on them the sharpest criticisms 
and inconsiderate remarks. The worst 
of it is that they never. apologize. 
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When they discover that a frieud has 
been wounded they are too “ inde- 
pendent" to care. 'l'he inconsiderate 
idiot is a poor friend, and, as a husband 
or wife, simply insufferable. Even as 
an ordinary acquaintance he is to be 
avoided. 

The tobaeco idiot is an aggravated 
special form of the foregomy. He 
rides on the front seat of a street car 
and defiles the atmosphere for the de- 
cent people behind him. Sometimes a 
gentleman with broad shoulders and 
muscles in proportion suppresses him, 
but more delicate and sensitive men 
and ladies endure in silence. No 
stronger commentary on the evil of the 
habit is necessary than the benumbing 
influenee it has on those senses which 
make a man considerate of the comfort 
of others. 

Then there is the jealous idiot. The 
proportion is about equal in point of 
sex. About as many women as men 
make fools of themselves in this direc- 
tion. Very few men or women avoid 
some manifestation of this form of 
idiocy. And it is a curious fact about 
the jealous idiot that the more jealous 
he becomes the more disagreeable he 
makes himself. This is peculiarly true 
of the jealous suitor. If some more 
agreeable man is getting the best of 
him, he is sure to act the fool and make 
such an exhibition of “temper” to the 
lady that she sees only the worst pos- 
sible side of his character. Conse- 
quently he places himself constantly 
at a disadvantage beside his better bal- 
anced rival. If he could only be made 
to understand it, his sole chance of 
success lies in concealing his jealous 
rage, and in being more chivalrous than 
his competitor. However, a man who 
has sense enough to use that much 
diplomacy probably would not be jeal- 
ous at all. 

There are many other varieties of 
idiots, which may profitably be con- 
sidered, but at present T will only add 
that anv lack of harmony in the form 
and culture of the brain should be 
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carefully studied, and, by the aid of 
phrenology, be remedied as soon and as 
completely as possible. Let us beware 
of defects that may impede our march 
in the right direction, even though they 
may not be offensive to our own un- 
tutored perception. The trouble with 
the every-day idiot is that he is not 
conscious of the unfurnished chambers 
in his brain, and, like his cousin, the 
lunatic, he thinks his views are all 
sound and proper. For a solution of 
these problems that confront so many 
individuals. it seems to me that self- 
knowledge is the only key. When peo- 
ple know themselves as they are, and 
not simply as they feel, then may be 
expected intelligent and successful ef- 
forts toward the formation of symmet- 
tical character.—Professor Windsor. 


— e 


DEATH OF HORACE MANN. 


Tne great educator's death. in 1859, 
was a fitting close to his noble aud in- 
tensely active life. He was at the time 
president of Antioch College. Ohio. His 
death came soon after the commence- 
ment exercises. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, D.D., describes it in Pulpit ITer- 
ald and Altruistic Review for July: 

* The college had passed through one 
of its humiliating financial crises. It 
had been ‘saved’ once more, as it has 
been saved many more times in the same 
halting fashion afterward. After this 
great baccalanreate the next day he lay 
almost speechless in a darkened room, 
and still committee meetings were at- 
tended to. In a few weeks, at the 
heart of a shrivelling drought. he lay 
tossing with the fever that was to be his 
last. He wanted to know what Kos- 
suth was doing in Italy. Then he 
begged for silence. When the rain 
came he called it ‘heavenly music? and 
whispered *I am making agricultural 
calculations: F cannot help it. The 
end was nearing. He knew it not. At 
last he was willing to stop. but could 
not. ‘Tet the college gate be fastened 

-so that I may not hear it swing: let 
there be no step. no rustling dress, no 
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face but your own,’ he said to his wife. 
* Communicate to others not by words 
but by slips of paper. Let me rest.’ 
But it was too late. The rest would 
not come, and the good doctor told him 
that the end was near. ‘ How near ?’ 
‘Three hours at most. ‘I do not feel 
it to be so, but if it is so I have some- 
thing to say? He sent for a wayward 
student whose case lay heavy on his 
heart. His wife describes the scene: 
* Head hot as a cannon ball, but the 
apartment filled with those who had 
heard the sad news, some of them 
strangers. For two hours he poured 
forth his great heart, first to one and 
then to another. “ Man,” * Duty,” 
* God ” were the words he enforced. 
To his pastor and friend, Mr. Fay, he 
said, “Preach God's laws! Preach 
them! Preach them! Preach them !” 
He asked the friends to step back, he 
needed air, but to the end the inconsid- 
erate world demanded, demanded. and 
took and took to the last farthing.' His 
ashes rest in the city of Providence, 
alongside of kindred dust. In the 
campus of the still obseure Antioch 
rises an humble shaft with the words I 
have quoted: * Be ashamed to die until 
vou have won some victory for human- 
itv.’ 5 ` 


Turkir Noses.—I wish to record a 
few bare facts in connection with this 
feature, and then allow my readers to 
draw their own conclusions. 

Not long ago I saw three police lieu- 
tenants walking together. and appar- 
ently they intended to go abreast, and 
thev could have done so on less space 
than they occupied, but one had a long. 
prominent Roman nose, and he walked 
about the depth of himself in advance; 
the second and middle one had a nose 
equally prominent and somewhat aqui- 
line, but it was much shorter than that 
of the first. and the last gentleman 
walked more than the depth of himself 
behind the second. and his nose was de- 
eidedly concave and bordering on the 
smu, Mac. - 
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** The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


CHILDREN, PRECIOUS AND PROMISING, 


Bv NELSON SIZER. 


W. H. Palen was brought to our 
office by his parents for examination, in 
the regular course of business. He is 
so good a specimen of Mechanical and 
Scientifie ability, that I asked the priv- 
ilege of taking the boy before our In- 
stitute class for its inspection. We 
then requested two pictures of the 
child, and permission to publish an ab- 
stract of our description in this de- 
partment. His mother a year before 
his birth read and studied, and devoted 
much time to mathematics, and the boy 
is highly endowed in that direction. 

357. W. H. Palen has a broad head. 
He has force of character as well as 
constitutional vigor; and it will take 
considerable fuel to keep his steam- 
engine going. The middle lobes of the 
brain dip down deeply, and that is a 
sign that he has a strong hold on life. 
When we draw a line from the base of 
the frontal lobe to the base of the pos- 
terior, we find that the middle lobe 
hangs down below the others. The 
opening of the ear is low down in his 
ease, and therefore he has a strong 
hold on life, and when he is sick or has 
an accident, he is going to get well 
again, unless he is broken in two and 
some of the pieces get lost. 

He has naturally fine digestion, good 
breathing power, and he has also a 
good muscular tissue. He is going to 
be wiry and hardy. Tis eve is dark, 
and his hair, when he gets older, will 
be rather coarse and strong, which is an 
indication of toughness. 

His Cautiousness is large enough to 
make him watchful, careful, and wide- 
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awake about danger and difficulty. He 
will not need an older person to go with 
him’ to keep him out of trouble. If 
there are wagons thundering down the 
street, he will hang back, even if some- 
one wants to lead him across, until he 
sees for himself that the coast is clear. 
He is not one of the kind to chase a 
ball under the feet of a horse, His 
Acquisitiveness is large enough to make 
him a good manager in money-matters. 
He will want a full-fledged dollar every 
time. He has large Constructiveness; 
he will play “mill” rather than to 
play “fence,” as farmers’ children do. 
If there is any machinery running any- 
where he will want to look at it until 
he has found out all about it; and he 
will pile up his blocks and call them a 
mill. His Constructiveness makes him 
ingenious; and when he is old enough 
to study he will very likely think of 
medicine and surgery as a profession. 
If he does become a physician and 
surgeon he will be a skilful operator, 
and he will have a nerve as steady as a 
stopped clock. When he shuts doors 
he will latch them. There is a kind of 
thoroughness in his make-up which 
gives him the tendency to turn a screw 
as long as he can make it go. He will 
tie knots so that they will not slip, and 
put fastening enough into any work 
that he does. 

His memory of sound is good. He 
will remember the rattle of a particular 
wagon that belongs to grandpa or some- 
body else in the family. He will re- 
member the neighing of a particular 
horse, or the barking of some particu- 
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lar dog, and he will recognize the voices 
of the people with whom he is familiar. 
He will remember places. If he were 
to lose anything, he would remember 
where he had been in the fields that 
day and go right to the spot where 
somebody took him by the heels and 
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in that direction, for the organ of Cal- 
culation is well developed. 

He will understand strangers well 
and watch those who look doubtful. 
He has not quite enough development 
of Continuity. lIleisapt to have half a 
dozen different things on hand at once. 
He will have two or three things partly 
finished, or two or three books partly 
read. He will take right hold of any- 
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turned him head-downward in the 
grass, and perhaps in that way find 
what he lost. 

He will remember events; a story 
he does not forget; and as a writer and 
as a speaker he will be a story-teller. 
He will tell the storv of Joseph, of 
Daniel, of Ruth, or others. He would 
make a good obituary writer to tell the 
storv of a man's life and weave in the 
interesting events; He is a natural 
biographer. a natural historian, a natu- 
mi] story-teller. He will be good in 
figures. I think he has capital ability 
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thing that needs to be done, and keep 
many things in his mind. 

His Self-esteem ought to be culti- 
vated. The crown of his head is a little 
short; and he ought to be trained in 
the way of taking responsibility. He 
thinks he knows enough, he thinks he 
knows how a thing ought to be done, 
but there will be times when he will 
not have confidence enough in himself 
to match his ability. People will want 
to put him forward, and he will think 
to himself, * Let some older person 
go;" but when he once gets there he 
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will fulfil] the duty manfully; when he 
gets to the wlieel you may depend upon 
it that he will steer the vessel well. 

‘He appears to have Benevolence in 
the form of gratitude and Spirituality 
in the form of Faith, and he has also 
the Spirituality, the Constructiveness, 
and the Ideality that will give him a 
tendency toward invention. If he could 
be educated in mathematics and in en- 
gineering he would become an inventor 
about as easily as Niagara finds its way 
from the Falls to Lake Ontario. 

His Alimentiveness is large enough 
to give him a good appetite, and to make 
him willing to listen to the dinner-bell 
and do credit to the subject when he 
gets to the table. 

He is social, loving, and conjugal. 
His affections will be steady; and if he 
were associated with little girls now, 
by the time he was three years older he 
would have his mate picked out, and 
if he made a proper choice so that no one 
would be inclined to throw cold water 
on the match, he would never want 
anyone but this one; and when he got 
old enough he would adopt her. He 
will therefore be ardent in his love, he 
will be centralized in his love and he 
will be jealous if there is any occasion 
for it. lt is generally the one who 
cares who is jealous; those who do not 
care are not jealous. 

lle will make a scholar in history, à 
scholar in anatomy and physiology, and 
a scholar in mechanism and engineer- 
ing. He will work in financial affairs 
by a kind of an instinct, just as dogs 
learn to swim. 


The form of the back-head is like the 


mother’s: he has the mother's plump 
cheek and has apparently more of his 
mother's face than of his father's. 

This boy may go into scientifie 
scholarship in any direction and make 
his mark there, and then he has also 
literary talent enongh to give his seien- 
tifie culture ventilation. If he were my 
boy I would give him a good education. 
I would send him to college, if pos- 
sible. and I think he will want to go 
through the Stevens’ Institute or some 
other school of technology and study 
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science and mechanism, and the con- 
structive arts. He has also artistic 
talent, but my impression is that he will 
eventually develop into a doctor. If 
he does become a physician and surgeon 
he will be a lecturer in a medical col- 
lege, on chemistry, physiology, bac- 
teriology and other scientific things, 
and adopt the medical profession as 
his career in life. He has not quite 
enough Self-esteem, and a doctor does 
not have to hunt around and drum up 
a situation as an engineer has to. An 
engineer has to go to capitalists, co- 
operative bodies — city - corporations, 
manufactories, and railroad men and 
try to corkscrew his way into their at- 
tention. He must commend himself 
to them so that they will think he is 
just the man to do their work, and con- 
sequently, the man who has the most 
cheek gets the best job. 

When people need a physician, they 
send for him, but an engineer or a me- 
chanic has to seek a position. A physi- 
cian is master of the ceremonies, people 
think he knows, and look upon him as 
a master. A physician is alone; he has 
not someone standing by ready to ridi- 
eule him or try to prove that his argu- 
ments are false, as a lawyer has. This 
boy has hardly enough Self-esteem to be 
a lawyer, but he has enough to be a 
doctor. and make a suecess of himself 
in that line. 


Fig. 359. “A. B. C." This is a re- 
markable child for one vear old. His 
head measures eighteen and three 
quarter inches in circumference and 
twelve inches from the opening of one 
ear to that of the other over the top of 
the head. His weight is 15 pounds and 
his frame is slight, active, nervous. and 
his disposition intense and super-sen- 
sitive. 

We suppress the name and residence 
of this child for reasons which will 
seem obvious, for we cannot forego ex- 
pressing our opinions relative to the 
Case, 

This is what is called a seven months’ 
baby. Tis mother is sensitive. high- 
strung, dignified, modest, and sym- 
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pathetical. She was the daughter of a 
clergyman, and was reared in a home 
of piety, purity, and refinement. Dur- 
ing the half year previous to the birth 
of this child circumstances during that 
time compelled her to reside under the 
same roof with a man who was rough, 
profane, and vulgar in his conduct and 
his language. This, of course, was very 
shocking to one of her temperament, 
culture, and constitution; for, having 
been brought up in a family of refine- 
ment, education, and piety, such sur- 
roundings were very unfortunate for 
herself and possibly so for the child. 
As the mother asks for suggestions 
relative to the management and prob- 
able future of the child, we would say 
his head is too large for his body. There 
are children whose heads measure as 
much as his does in circumference 
when they are a year and a half old, but 
we seldom find one whose head measures 
as much at one year old from the open- 
ing of one ear to that of the other over 
the top. This head seems to be very 
high in all parts, and that may be ac- 
counted for first from the fact of the 
mother’s high moral birth and eulture 
and also from the abnormal activity of 
all the organs in her top-head under the 
sad circumstances we have already re- 
ferred to. The profanity she was forced 
to hear shocked her Veneration, any- 
thing that was rude, course, or im- 
proper shocked her reason, her Ideality, 
'autiousness, and  Conscientiousness, 
and all these organs are abnormally de- 
veloped in this child as an induced in- 
heritance. The base of the head just 
above the ears is not very narrow. 
Destructiveness seems to be rather 
strongly developed, and that may have 
been increased bv the normal indigna- 
tion of the mother during her unfortu- 
nate environment. We think this child 
can be made to live and possibly become 
a healthy, strong man. The opening of 
his ear is rather low down, which indi- 
cates that the middle lobe of the brain 
is large enough to give him a strong 
hold on life. The “life-line,” as we call 
it, is good. 
T would advise that he should not he 
encouraged in extra thought and study 
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as he grows older. 1 would give him 
the benefit of the summer sunshine. I 
do not mean that he should be exposed 
to the blazing, midday rays, but he 
ought to be where the sun is shining 
all around him; where he can get 
tanned and toughened in every way. 
He ought to sleep as many of the twen- 
ty-four hours as possible; and have a 
quiet place to sleep, away from the clat- 
ter and racket of the family. He ought 
not to be fed with starchy foods. Even 
if crackers soaked in coffee or warm 
milk seem delicate to the kindly nurse's 
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mouth, he should not have such food. 
The stareh will be detrimental to him; 
and when he is old enough to have 
farinaceous food he ought to eat the 
gluten as well as the starch, the dark 
part of the wheat as well as the white 
part. Milk from a healthy cow, with 
perhaps a little dash of sugar and water 
mixed with it to make it in composi- 
tion more like the human mother's 
milk, will be good food for him for a 
year to come. The progeny of the cow 
and other animals have to stand up to 
get their first meal. Puppies and kit- 
tens can lie down and take it as babies 
do, but the calf stands up to take his 
first meal, and consequently cow’s milk 
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is required to have more inuscle-mak- 
ing material in it than the human 
mother's milk has. A baby lies in its 
nurse's or mother's arms and is cared 
for, for six months or more before he 
tries to walk, but a calf stands up the 
first hour he is born. The calf, there- 
fore, early needs a good deal of muscle- 
making material in his food. Very 
young children who are fed on cow's 
milk are apt to be restless; they kick, 
struggle, and squirm. A little sugar 
and water, however, modifies the cow's 
milk and makes it less stimulating to 
the muscles and more like the human 
mother’s milk. 

There are various preparations which 
are approved for children. An article 
called “ Mellins’ Food ” is supposed to 
be good for growing children; but a 
good physician on the spot can be relied 
on to give advice on that subject. 

This child’s extremities ought to be 
clothed warmly during this and every 
approaching winter. He ought now 
to wear the softest of wool garments 
or he might even have a suit of silk 
underclothing and woolen under gar- 
ments over that. Children who creep 
or play on the floor are in a colder at- 
mosphere than grown people whose feet 
only are near the floor, and therefore 
they need to be more warmly dressed 
than older persons. 

When he gets old enough to wear 
shoes and run about, he ought to have 
boots to wear, in cold weather, the old- 
fashioned boots such as his grandfather 
used to wear when he was a boy. I 
think if he could have a pair of boots 
given him next Christmas, made of 
Morocco leather, or of buck-skin, with 
leather soles on them and legs that will 
come half way up to the knees, it would 
be a good thing for him. These boots 
could be worn over warm stockings and 
would serve to keep the feet and legs 
warm and thus draw the blood away 
from the brain to the lower parts of the 
body, which would help to increase his 
growth, weight, and vitality. Warm 
dressing of the extremities is very need- 
ful and important. I would dress his 
arms also. clear to the wrists. so warmly 
that he would not feel cold at all. By 
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dressing his extremities warmly it will 
invite the blood there and make him 
grow in body and thus prevent him from 
becoming rickety with too large a brain. 

This child’s head indicates intelli- 
gence, wit, a sense of beauty, mechan- 
ism, and of property, energy, ambition, 
affection, and moral feeling; and if he 
can be held together by right feeding. 
right dressing, right clothing, and an 
abundance of sleep, he will be able to 
make a clean pathway for himself 
through the curriculum of the schools. 
He has a memory that will not forget 
and an imagination that will have at 
least one pair of wings. I think I could 
raise that baby and make him an honor 
to his name; and I should expect that 
he would have a doubledecked abhor- 
rence of immorality and rudeness. He | 
probably has inherited an intense re- 
pugnance for whatever is coarse, “ sen- 
sual, and devilish.” 


Cae 
CONDUCT OF LITTLE GIRLS IN 
FRANCE, 


An interesting, if somewhat discur- 
sive, article “ About French Children ” 
appears in the October “ Century ” 
from the pen of Th. Bentzon (Mme. 
Blanc). This lady does not believe that 
the veil of mystery thrown over many 
natural things serves the purpose in- 
tended, but tends only to stimulate 
curiosity. She says: 

“However innocent she may be, a 
little French girl is much more of a 
little woman than a child of any other 
nationality. She does not romp; she is 
demure and quiet in her games, which 
are often imitations of a grown person’s 
life. She is trying to learn how to be 
the mistress of her house by means of 
her dolls, furniture, kitchen, and 
dishes. Feminine arts are still a part 
of every well-arranged French educa- 
tion. Men really care more for these 
accomplishments than for others, as 
they make stay-at-homes wives who 
look after their households; and as a 
Frenchwoman’s principal aim is to 
please her future husband, every moth- 
er prepares her daughter for this end. 
This is why she does not permit too 
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close an intimacy with little boy-cou- 
sins, because ten years later a jealous 
husband would ieke a dislike to these 
friendly cousins; nor would he like 
his wife's bosom friends, in whom she 
confides, and who never leave her any 
better. Mothers, therefore, permit few 
if any intimacies, and these are all 
winnowed and selected with the great- 
est care. One advantage of this system 
is that the name of friend is not care- 
lessly bestowed right and left; it takes 
time and good reasons for simple ac- 
quaintances to rise to that rank. The 
mother not only wards off little boy- 
cousins and intimate girl-friends, but 
she discourages the little girl in show- 
ing off her knowledge out of the class- 
room. for she is fully aware that noth- 
ing could be less attractive in the eyes 
of the expected lord and master than a 
blue-stoeking. A bright little girl I 
could name had, by chance, picked up 
some astronomical scraps, together with 
other scientifie facts, which allowed her 
to shine now and then. One evening, 
while playing in the garden, she heard 
a friend of her father's exclaim, ‘ What 
a dazzling star!’ ‘That is not a star, 
sir, she said, ‘it is a planet? Her 
mother was in despair. for she would 
rather a hundred times have found her 
ignorant than have seen her ‘show off,’ 
or capable of committing the enormity 
of contradicting an older person. ‘TI 
hope she said. jestinglv. as a sort of 
excuse, ‘that when she is eighteen the 
poor little thing will have forgotten a 
great part of what she knows to-day!’ 
* Among us it is not onlv a woman's 
duty to please; she does it by instinct; 
the tiniest girls do it unconsciously. 
Just wateh them as they walk in the 
avenues of our public parks: thev have 
all the unstudied grace and ense of real 
ladies. and. indeed, thev fully suspect 
that approving eves watch them as thev 
skip the rope: for coquctry, which is 
much more subtle and more delicate 
than flirtation, less direct. toa, in its 
aim, is innate with them. Thev are 
not ambitious of winning the admira- 
tion of bovs of their own age: they look 
down with disdain on such admirers: 
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they aspire to please big people. In 
their intercourse with little playmates 
there is a great deal of ceremony. Noth- 
ing could be more amusing than the 
manner of a little girl who, having 
come to the conclusion by the general 
appearance of another little girl, that 
she is worthy of the honor she is about 
to confer on her, finally asks her to 
play at hide-and-seek.” 


eee ren eee 
HAVE WE LIVED BEFORE? 


Certain things that I have read in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL inspire 
me to add a mite or two of psychological 
experience. 

At fifteen months I was small for 
my age; could run quite well, could 
speak a number of isolated words, and, 
as it proved, could understand what 
others said better than was generally 
supposed. My mother lost her thimble, 
and after hunting everywhere for it, 
in a last move of despair, she appealed 
to me, as if suspicious that I might 
give some account of the loss if I could 
only be made to understand. “ Where's 
mamma's thimble? Find mamma's 
thimble.” she repeated earnestly three 
or four times as I sat on her lap. Giv- 
ing her a peculiar knowing look, I slid 
down, ran out of the door, crept off the 
step, and toddled down the garden 
path, she following after. I turned in- 
to a quarter of an acre of potato vines 
half grown. went near the centre, 
wound in and out a few times among 
the vines, not as if hunting, but mak- 
ing for one particular hill already 
known: then I stooped down and 
pieked up the lost thimble. 

Near this period she lost her scissors, 
and appealed to me as before. I ran 
to a closet door and pounded on it till 
she opened it. went to a shelf on which 
lav three of four dozen rolls of cloth 
pieces, drew out one and handed it to 
her, whieh she opened and found the 
scissors under several lavers of cloth. 

I ean do nothing like that at fifty 
vears of age, and never have since that 
time. T recolleet nothing of the above, 
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but give it as I heard my mother tell 
it to others many times. I learned to 
sew when two years old. At three 
years was sent to school, according to 
law in those days. I knew my letters 
and could read a little before going to 
school. But I remember nothing of 
the sewing, reading, or school. My 
earliest conscious memory began at the 
age of five years, and it is very scant of 
that. 

The questions suggested by the above 
are: Do we lose our early memories or 
memory power as we shed our first 
teeth? Are they evidences of con- 
tinued existence, or of the doctrine of 
* reincarnation," the power remaining 
with us as scaffolding, linking chains, 
or guiding strings, letting us down 
easy, conducting us safely from a past 
stage of existence to the new life to be 
lived on this sphere or in this era? 
Once safely landed on the present 
shore, are all traces of the past with- 
drawn in favor of a new memory to be 
built up in its place? Is the dream 
talent or power as depicted by a writer 
another evidence of the same truth? 
Both memory and dream power being 
stronger and lasting longer in some 
persons than in others. Or was my 
last early memory simply due to being 
sent to school so young, and to that 
wrong system of eduration so graphi- 
cally described by Professor Fowler in 
the work on * Memory and Intellectual 
Improvement ?” 

The following instance tends to 
prove the latter theory. as the subject 
of it lived in the pioneer back-woods 
where natural mental development was 
but little interfered with by the public 
school system. 

It is not often that a person can be 
found who recollects when he was 
weaned but this man claims that honor. 
His experience shows that the senti- 
ment of shame, as well as memory and 
reason, is developed young in human 
beings. His mernory extends back 
several months previous to the time he 
was weaned, which was at two and a half 
years of age. He remembers well open- 
ing the door just a bit when visitors 
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were in the room and beckoning his 
mother to come outside, being too much 
ashamed to quench his thirst standing 
by her side in the presence of company. 
She made use of his feeling of shame as 
a help in easily weaning himself. He 
seems never to have parted with his 
early memory; or to have never had a 
break between his conscious and uncon- 
scious memory power. He was not sent 
to school till six years of age the first 
day of which he distinctly remembers: 
also remembers learning his letters and 
to read. 

The legal school age in many States 
has been five years, a sufficient length 
of time to show its effect on the general 
memory of at least one generation. It 
would be an interesting study if there 
was some way of getting at it, to ascer- 
tain what that effect has been upon 
different individuals. Also to study 
the effect of the kindergarten training 
upon the faculty of continuous mem- 
ory. A collection of sufficient facts 
would help solve many psychological 
problems, establish the theorv of 
previous lives, or else formulate a 
proper method of education. 

0. P. Q. 


THREE REQUISITES. 


‘The mother's smile is reflected in her 
infant’s face, and a loving caress brings 
a softly responsive cooing in baby tones. 
The little one’s nervous organization 
seems touched and influenced by every 
sound and look that comes near; like 
a finely strung musical instrument, re- 
sponding to every tune, whether sweet 
and joyous or doleful and harsh that is 
played upon it. 

Mothers! Have a care what tunes 
you play into this heaven-sent phono- 
graph, for, some day, every harmony or 
discord will reverberate in fuller notes 
in the after life for blessing or harm. 

That which is of greatest value in a 
human being is character. If the char- 
acter is bad, with a bent only to do evil, 
then the greater learning and vigor- 
ous health of body that one may 
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possess are only so much acquisition to 
the power of wickedness. But if the 
character be good and noble, strong and 
true and kind, gently bending in 
needed helpfulness to others, like a tow- 
ering oak swaying its branches in ac- 
commodation to the winds, its leaves lis- 
tening and in sensitive motion to every 
passing breeze, but with vast roots of 
firm principle, deep-fastened in immov- 
able foundations of truth and right; 
then whether the intellect be great or 
insignificant, whether the bodilv health 
be well or poor conditioned, the owner 
of that character is a person of high 
worth in God's sight, and the influence 
of that one's life benefits the world in 
which he lives. 

Character in the little child is soft 
and mobile, but grows and assumes per- 
manent form as the years pass on, being 
impressed and moulded by every breath 
and whisper of good and bad that comes 
within its environment. 

Every child intrusted to the care of a 
human being carries with it an immeas- 
urable responsibility. "The nearer the 
beginning of life the more indelible and 
lasting the impress that is made. The 
child character is in the process of for- 
mation for happiness and good or for 
unhappiness and harm to endure 
throughout eternity. And there is 
nothing else in all this wide world so es- 
sential and conducive to humanity’s 
well-being as the right and holy training 
of the little ehildren. 

Next in importance to character 
training is that of laving foundations 
for superb physical health. To grow 
to mature vears having a sound consti- 
tution, with pure blood. always keeping 
the tissues well built np and in good re- 
pair, with suitable food, clothing. exer- 
cise, recreation, and rest, maintaining 
the physical mechanism in its best con- 
dition, is an inestimable blessing. Per- 
fect health gives a joy to existence, and 
enables one to make the utmost use of 
his faculties. So it is no small matter 
that the best hvgieme laws should be 
known and obeved. And the child's 
birthright to grow up in sunny, healthy, 
correct ways should he the conscientious 
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thought and intelligent care of those 
who have the supervision of these pre- 
cious little ones. 

The third requisite in child -culture 
is right mental training. To grow to 
manhood and womanhood with a fine 
brain cultivated to its largest capacity 
may well fill one with life-long gratitude 
for the advantageous circumstances of 
youthful days. 

Children owe a duty to their parents 
and instructors, but a greater duty is 
due from parents to children; then, 
working in harmony with God and nat- 
ure the best means available should be 
provided for the cultivation of special 
endowments and the improvement of 
the whole intellect. 

When fathers, mothers, and teachers 
have learned the necessity and worth of 
these three requisites, character, health, 
and intellectual training, and have the 
needful knowledge for doing the wisest 
and best things for the highest good of 
our little people, then will they grow up 
to be men and women possessing 
greatness of character, superior physical 
excellence,and power of intellect, achiev- 
ing the greatest possible good and hap- 
piness on earth, for thev will have 
marked ability, and * the beauty of the 
Lord our God will be upon them.” 


Lissa B. 
fee gee 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
EPILEPSY, 


An examination into the statistics of 
epilepsy reveals the fact of its great 
prevalence in this country. The forms 
of it are varied, yet whatever the form 
there is the melancholy prospect of its 
persistence and development into a 
more serious phase. On the side of 
heredity epilepsv is a more likely ex- 
pression of a vice or nervous state of a 
parent than insanity or imbecility. 
Drunkenness or the habit of taking al- 
coholie beverages is a' very fruitful 
souree of epileptie phases in children. 
The Fourth Conference for Care of 
Tdiots in Germany agreed that inebrietv 
was the principal cause of idiocy. This 
may seem an extreme statement, vet 
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these child unfortunates are so numer- 
ous that it must be admitted that the 
viees of parentage are responsible for 
them mainly. 

Doctor Knight, who has given the 
care of epileptics much study, estimated 
in 1892 that their number would reach 
19,000 at least in this country. These 
unfortunates are likely to drift into im- 
becility or dementia, or some other form 
of insanity, and be cared for under 
these heads. Some children, however, 
recover if treated judiciously. 

Doctor Wilmarth, of the Morristown 
Hospital for the Insane, remarks, in a 
general survey of the relation of hered- 
ity to mental defect: 

* I wish to particularly emphasize the 
influence of heredity in idiocy and im- 
becility, for the reasons that they are 
the legitimate offspring of nearly cvery 
form of neurotic taint in the parent. 
Their extent and baneful influence are 
not realized by any one who has not 
given this subject very careful study. 
The eensus report for 1890, adding the 
lecitimate rate of increase, would give 
us at present nearly, or quite, 100,000 
feeble-minded in this country, or about 
the same number as of the insane." 

But the number is no doubt much 
larger, for it is both more easy and more 
usual to deny than to admit idiocy in 
the family; and while mental weakness 
whieh results from accidental brain in- 
jury or from infantile acute disease car- 
ries no more diseredit than a broken 
limb or pleuritic adhesion, the mother's 
love for her child and sense of family 
shame induce eoncealment. 

Tt should be realized by the commu- 
nitv, especially that portion of it that 
has to do with the administration of its 
affairs civil and social. that epilepsv. in 
a parent is likely to he transmitted to 
his or her child. The researches of 
Echeverria show this. His conclusions 
involve the following: 

The marriage of epileptie women to 
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non-epileptics was more apt to result in 
neurotic offspring than when these con- 
ditions were reversed. 

The result of the marriage of two 
epileptics was as follows: Five chil- 
dren were born to them, of which two 
died in infancy from convulsions, one 
from hydrocephalus, one lived an epi- 
leptic, and one was said to have been 
bright. Of Echeverria’s 136 original 
cases, 87 had parents with either insan- 
ity or epilepsy, while in 46 cases epilepsy 
had existed through three generations; 
one woman had epilepsy from puberty 
until marriage, thus demonstrating that 
marriage may cure epilepsy, but of four 
children she bore, two were epileptic 
and one paralytic. 

Doctor Knight, of Lakeville, Conn., 
in an address before the American 
Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, quotes a case where an epilep- 
tic mother bore fifteen children: eight 
died in infancy; two were fairly teach- 
able imbeciles; two were cpileptics; 
three had sufficient intelligence to se- 
cure husbands and thus risk perpetuat- 
ing their kind. Doctor Landon C. Gray 
tells of an epileptic female who had 
nine children, seven of whom dicd of 
infantile convulsions. 

An epileptic may possess considerable 
intelligence and practical capacity, vet 
the haunting consciousness of being 
in the thrall of a peculiar malady that 
at any time may precipitate a dan- 
gerous and even fatal situation must in 
time produce degenerate effects upon 
mind and body. Idiocy and imbecility 
do not carry much if any consciousness 
of defect. Herein we see the more piti- 
ful state of the chronic epileptic and 
the enormitv of the wickedness of those 
who. conseious of mental defect in 
themselves, or given to some soul and 
hody destroving vice, nevertheless mar- 
rv and have children in whom the 
marks of their neurosis or vice are per- 
petuated and exaggerated.—D. 


—————4$9—————— 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The January number of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL will contain the re- 
sult of the special examination, in eon- 
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neetion with the American Institute of 
Phrenology. as explained in the No- 
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SCIENCE. 


POINTS ON DISINFECTANTS.— CHLORIDE OF LIME. 
By Cuarves E. Pace, M.D. 


The employment of chloride of lime 
as a disinfectant seems to the writer 
much like most of the drug treatment 
for disease, in which the already badly 
poisoned body is poisoned still more by 
the drugs, adding to the diseased con- 
dition instead of counteracting or elim- 
inating any part of the evil. The best 
thought on the question of employing 
chloride of lime as a disinfectant is that 
the principal effect is to “drown” a 
bad smell with a worse one. 

The evil of this is two-fold: the orig- 
inal mischief continues, of course, and 
the vile odor of the lime is in itself any- 
thing but wholesome. For example, 
when the bath-room is filled with the 
unsavory vapors from lime, in place of 
being kept free to the air by open door 
and profusely ventilated halls, a great 
mistake is being made. Tt is now gen- 
erally agreed, universally agreed, in- 
deed. bv bed-roek students of general 
sanitation, that the one grand disin- 
fectant. and the only one upon which 
we can safely rely, is the atmospheric 
air; that all so-called disinfectants are, 
as compared with the oxvgen of the air, 
pitifully mean and ineffectual. 

Sewer-gas is a very vicious com- 
panion and does no end of mischief. 
Scientists warn us of its prevalence and 
of its deleterious effects, due to faulty 
plumbing, but they do not insist upon, 
indeed scarcely mention, the plain fact 
that if this insidious destroyer can, as 
we know, get into a dwelling through 
a foot of stone or brick wall. it can and 
will, if given the chance, get out 
through the open windows! It is quite 
true that the plumbing had best be 
looked to, and have evervthing right in 
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that quarter; but, at the worst, if there 
be abundant ventilation there will be 
such dilution of the poison as to render 
it comparatively innoxious. It is not 
so much the letting in of bad air as the 
confining of it, the breathing of it, 
* pure and unadulterated,” that causes 
disease. 

There is more “ malaria" in a close 
bedroom—a chamber that is not pro- 
fusely bathed with the free air of 
heaven, day and night; and in the ali- 
mentary canal of a constipated or drug- 
guzzling dyspeptie whose blood is for- 
ever being poisoned by the absorption 
of ptomaines (the product of putrefy- 
ing food substances), than in the 
swamps and bayous of Louisiana or the 
dreaded Roman Campagna, where, 
wrapped in a single blanket, the author 
has slept night after night without fear 
of harm. The “ Roman fever,” so much 
dreaded by visitors to the holy city, is 
the joint product of stuffy hotel bed- 
rooms and a diet better suited to the 
climate of Iceland than Italy. (“ The 
Natural Cure," by the present writer.) 

* [ have lately spent a summer in a 
country-place whose delicious air is a 
just source of pride to its inhabitants.” 
says an observing writer. “ They told 
me how doctors sent their patients 
there from a distance for the tonie 
effects of the pure air and invigorating 
breezes: and then I found the very 
people who thus glorified in them 
shutting out everv breath of air and 
every ray of sunshine from their houses 
because of flies! Tn returning the calls 
of neighbors, I was struck the moment 
I entered their houses with that close, 
unwholesome, stuffy smell, which we 
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generally associate with the homes of 
the ignorant and unneat classes alone, 


but which is often to be noticed in 


those of a class far above them. As I 
looked at the outside of the different 
houses in the place, it was difficult to 
realize that they were really inhabited. 
The blinds were carefully closed, or the 
curtains drawn, and not one sign of life 
visible; and yet, unfortunately, life 
was going on behind those closed win- 
dows—life which needed every advan- 
tage to make it pure, healthy, and en- 
joyable. Does it never occur to you, 
you housekeepers whose minds recoil 
from soiled house-linen, fly-specks on 
paint, and such kinds of uncleanliness 
—does it never occur to you, you so- 
called neat women, that there is one 
thing absolutely nasty in your cleanly- 
swept and carefully-dusted houses, and 
that is their very air? You who blush 
with shame at the idea of anything un- 
clean worn on your person, or taken 
into your mouth, do you not know that 
you are taking in uncleanliness with 
every breath you draw; and that un- 
clean air. is making your blood, and, 
through its means, your entire bodies, 
impure? Many a woman is regretting 
this summer that she is unable to have 
a change of air for herself and children 
by going to the seaside, the country, or 
the mountains. Why not try the effect 
of change of air at home! If air makes 
such a difference to your health, as you 
admit, why not let it do its best for 
you wherever you are? 

The best disinfectant is the oxygen 
of the air; the best diuretic is fresh, 
soft water: the best germicide, bacil- 
licide, and antitoxin for the preserva- 
tion of health in the animal organism 
of man or beast, is pure blood; and of 
all things not the blood of a poisoned 
horse. 

RELIEF FOR Sorr Conss.— The treat- 
ment of an old soft corn is not an 
easy thing, as every one who “ wears ” 
such a companion on his extremities 
will assure us. Here is a prescription 
that may he tried with some prospect 
of help: 
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Make a concentrated solution of 
tannin, by dissolving an ounce of 
freshly-made tannin in six drachms of 
water with the aid of gentle heat, and 
apply once or twice a day between the 
toes after washing. Tannin in powder 
is not quite so effectual. 


———9—————— 
THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 


A FABLE. 


The editor of the “ Glasgow Sanitary 
Journal,” August, seeks to show in 
fable that the abolition of smoke nui- 
sances is a possibility. He places his 
chief reliance upon the developments 
of science, giving experience the go-by, 
saying: 

One day Experience, Inexperience, 
and the Scientific Mind met at a con- 
gress and shook hands. They began 
talking about the weather. 

* What a beautiful morning!” ex- 
claimed Inexperience. 

* Wind in the north," said Experi- 
ence. “It will be rain by evening.” 

“Then we shall see the rainbow,” 
said the Scientific Mind. 

“I wonder,” said Inexperience, 
* when we shall control the weather, 
like the man in Rasselas." 

“Never,” said Experience. “The 
thing is a demonstrated impossibility.” 

* And yet," gently, as to himself. 
said the Scientific Mind, * but yester- 
day I first spoke to the antipodes; but 
to-day I listened to the stored voices of 
my dead; but even now, I have seen 
with these eves the cast shadows of the 
skeletons we are within the flesh. To- 
morrow, what shall I not see and 
hear ?? l 

“Yes, ves," said Experience. “ The 
telephone, the phonograph, the X-rays, 
and all that. But that sort of thing 
can not go much further: there is not 
much more to know, else we should 
know it.” 

* On the contrary.” said Inexperi- 
ence, “ we know nothing yet, compara- 
tively.” 

* You speak for yourself.” said Ex- 
perience. 
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“For us all!” said the Scientific 
Mind, humbly. 

“ How ?" inquired Experience, sur- 
prised. 

* As thus," said the Scientific Mind. 
* Glasgow is sick with fog, which is a 
cloud, which is the rain. Why ? Glas- 
gow burns coal, which is smoke, which 
makes the fog blanket, which slays the 
sunlight, which is health.” 

* Thats old news,” said Experience. 
* But what do you propose to do ?" 

“Burn coke," said the Scientific 
Mind. 

“I never thought of that,” said Ex- 
perience. 

* Of course not," said Inexperience. 
* Who said vou did ?” 

* Think of it now," said the Scien- 
tific Mind. 

So they shook hands again and went 
their ways. 

We might add that in all human 
probability coke was not accepted by 
any considerable number of the people. 
and the smoke and coal dust fog con- 
tinue to have their way in certain of 
our cities, despite the protest of many 
of their people. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


No country in the world in propor- 
tion to its population has so many suf- 
ferers from “nervous debility” as 
America. Dr. Beard, in a treatise on 
the subject published upward of fifteen 
years ago, claimed that nervousness 
was peculiarly an affection prevalent in 
the United States, and largely due to 
the great expenditure of nerve energy 
in the various enterprises with which 
Americans were oceupied. A later in- 
vented term, neurasthenia, describes in 
brief the form of nervous depletion 
that affects so many men and women, 
especially in our cities. Dr. Risman of 
Philadelphia, in reviewing the treat- 
ment applicable to the malady, properly 
emphasizes the hvgienic management 
as a most essential feature. He savs on 
this line: 

The diet in neurasthenia should he 
nutritious; it has no special limita- 
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tions except when the rest-cure is em- 
ployed or when distinct indications are 
present. ‘The patient's idiosyncrasies 
must be considered. If anemia exists, 
beef, eggs, and milk are given in abun- 
dance; in lithemie cases the meats are 
restricted, and alcoholic beverages as 
well as rich articles of food are excluded 
from the dietary. 

For nearly all cases coffee and tea 
seem to be harmful, and he has been in 
the habit, perhaps with too strict an 
adherence to routine, of always forbid- 
ding their use. If symptoms of nervous 
dyspepsia are present, the sugars and 
starches should be as much as possible 
eliminated from the diet; the patients 
often do well when placed on rare meat, 
stale bread or gluten bread and milk. 
Milk is especially valuable in cases suf- 
fering from gastralgic attacks. 

Among hygienic measures the most 
important is rest; prolonged rest is to 
the neurasthenic patient what the 
nightly sleep is to the healthy man. In 
severe cases it is necessary to adopt the 
so-called rest cure, or Weir Mitchell 
treatment, consisting of rest in bed, 
massage, electricity, and liberal feed- 
ing. This may bring about a cure in an 
apparently hopeless case. During the 
rest cure the patient is not permitted 
to see his or her friends, is not allowed 
to read, and is in constant charge of an 
intelligent, strong-minded nurse. 

As important as any of the measures 
adopted, indecd, deserving to be ranked 
the foremost factor in treatment, is the 
personality of the physician. In no 
disease is it so essential to inspire the 
patient with confidence, and in none is 
so much good accomplished by sugges- 
tion alone as in neurasthenia. The 
physician should listen patientlv to the 
almost interminable recital of fanciful 
ailments. and should always make a 
eareful physical examination to exclude 
all possibility. of lurking organic 
disease, — 

Tf the rest cure is impossible or not 
indicated, the patient must take a 
definite amount of rest by lving down 
for an hour or two in the morning and 
in the afternoon—this is especially 
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valuable in women. Bathing is not to 
be neglected. ‘The bath should be of 
short duration and should be followed 
by a cold shower bath or cold douche, 
with friction. In the so-called sexual 
neurasthenia, the application of colt 
water to the spine and the perineum 
acts as a powerful sedative. 


———————— 


COMMON BICYCLE ACCIDENTS. 


A word anent this subject is never 
unseasonable now, as the interest in 
riding the two-wheeled horse is increas- 
ing. Of course most bicycle accidents 
are the result of inexperience or care- 
lessness, and we are thus led to admon- 
ish the publie with respect to being 
eareful in their practice. A large pro- 
portion of injuries received while rid- 
ing concern the face, and the reason is 
plain enough. 

A man taking a “header” from a 
horse starts from such a height that he 
may turn a complete somersault and 
land in a sitting posture, but the bicy- 
cle is so low that the victim strikes the 
ground face first, and when he has 
ploughed over a few yards of gravel or 
pavement, his physiognomy is usually 
somewhat altered. A particularly dan- 
gerous accident is the breaking of the 
front fork of the wheel. Here the 
victim never has time to get his hands 
before his face, and fracture of the 
nose and jaw with serious laceration of 
the soft parts almost invariably results. 
These falls are so quick that before a 
man has time to let go of the handle- 
bars his face strikes the ground. 

In fact, in headers from the bicycle 
generally, there is no time to let go of 
the handle-bars in order to protect the 
face. Sprained wrists and broken arms 
are therefore comparatively rare, while 
broken noses and serious lacerations of 
the face. mouth, and eyelids are com- 
mon. Bruises, sprains, and abrasions 
of the shoulders occur if the face es- 
capes. The danger of the breaking of 
the front fork is especially great in the 
case of the tandem wheel, where the 
fork has to hear the weight of two in- 
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stead of one, and the danger from any 
flaw in the steel of which it is con- 
structed is consequently greater. 

The moral for young men who wish 
to give their sweethearts a taste of the 
joys of riding tandem would seem to be 
to buy none but a first-grade wheel and 
take the front seat yourself. Although 
accidents to the face, head, and shoul- 
ders are the more common, fractures of 
the legs and bruises and sprains of the 
knee occasionally result from bicycle 
accidents, and internal injuries are by 
no means unheard of. A case of rupt- 
ure of the pancreas due to a blow in 
the epigastrium by the haudle-bar has 
recently been reported. The bicycle is 
proving itself so important a means of 
providing fresh air and healthful exer- 
cise to a vast number of people that the 
good done by it greatly overbalances 
the harm resulting from accidents, 
most of which can be avoided by care- 
ful riding and by the selection of a well- 
constructed, standard wheel. There 
are too many cheap uncertain wheels 
sold. vet the poor should have the op- 
portunity to enjoy this exhilarating 
exercise as well as their fortunate 
neighbors. We advise the purchase of 
a second-hand wheel of standard make, 
rather than a cheap under-class ma- 
chine. 


HEALTH OF RICH AND POOR. 


The children of the poor, in spite of 
many drawbacks, fare better in some 
respeets than those of the well-to-do. 
They often respond better to treatment 
when they are sick; they are at least 
not deprived of contact with their fel- 
lows and that struggle for existence 
which are absolutely essential to health; 
whereas the children of the so-called 
higher classes are too often educated 
in sensitiveness and false views of life 
—not always by precept or example, 
but by force of circumstances. 

A colleague who is intimatelv ac- 
quainted with the physical condition 
of some eight thousand children, taken 
from the worst classes. who have in the 
course of several years passed through 
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a public institution under his care, says 
that they improve so much after hav- 
ing enjoyed for a few months the ample 
diet and simple and regular life pro- 
vided, that their physical condition 
compares favorably with that of any 
class of children.—Pop. Sci. Monthl« 


ECONOMICAL AND NEAT DRESS. 


At the Domestic Economy Con- 
ference, held last summer at Chatau- 
qua, Mrs. Jenness-Miller spoke on the 
above subject, making the following 
remarks in the course of her address: 

“ Mrs. Ewing has asked me to say 
something to you about how a woman 
with a family of five can live and dress 
on one thousand dollars a year. I 
should rather have a larger income, 
but if one must work on the two or 
three hundred dollars that ought to go 
to clothing a family when the income 
is only a thousand dollars a year, I 
think a woman can do it by using 
good judgment. 'The average woman 
spends for trash, little things in fashion 
that have no meaning and not one whit 
of merit in the costume, enough to keep 
herself well clothed. The necessities 
require that the materials be good and 
garments well made. 

*] think anv woman can get along 
with two dresses a year if she will, one 
dress for thiek and thin. that will 
answer for everything; a second for 
oceasions of leisure. And then she 
can have one or two pretty, fancv 
waists. But, you ask, how are we going 
to have our dresses made in one piece 
and stil] have fanev waists ? That ix 
perfectly easy. With my walking dress 
T have an under waist. I get rid of all 
bands around the waist. It is not as 
artistic as having a dress made all in 
one piece, but if vou must. for economy, 
do it; there is no objection except from 
the artistic standpoint. and with two 
or three pretty waists and one ordinary 
working dress a woman ean be well 
dressed. 

“You will notice that this dress is 
short-waisted. The reason for that is. 
woman must wear a short-waisted dress 
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if she is going tu have a dress that con- 
forms to the laws of her body. She 
cannot wear a lung-waisted dress and 
have the dress artistic except she com- 
presses her waist line, and the moment 
she compresses her waist line she 
erowds down her vital organs upon 
which the integrity of her physical 
functions depend. 

* Nature herself has made the out- 
line for a woman's waist. We have 
floating ribs, and every correct breath 
that we draw they must have move- 
ment. To the point where the ribs 
are stationary we may have our dress 
close. Below that point, except it be 
loose enough that the ribs can move 
with each breath, we interfere with 
the vital function of breathing if our 
dress be tight, and the moment we 
cut off the breathing supply to the 
lungs we render it impossible to aerate 
the blood properly, and impossible for 
a woman to be at her best physically. 
The moment we draw in the waist line 
we make the big hip bones prominent. 
We lose the curve which is graceful 
and get the angle which is ungraceful. 
So we must have the short-waist line 
for the dress. Tt is artistic and grace- 
ful. provided the woman stands well, 
but evervthing comes back again to 
that question of standing." 

eee, 


TOXINOPHOBIA, 


Tne following horribly unscientific 
remark is made in the General Practi- 
tioner, under the heading of “A Reason- 
able Suggestion!” “If, by tapping an 
old horse that has been filled with diph- 
theria bacilli, doctors can get a cure for 
this disease, why shouldn't the doctors 
tap au old Kentucky colonel and get a 
toxin that would knock the gold cure 
out of sight?” 

We are certainly surprised by the in- 
opportuneness of your remark, Mr. G. 
P., at this era of bacilli hunting and 
serum manufacture. There’s something 
too old-fashioned about vour views of 
physiology. You don’t realize that our 
fin-de-siecle methods of microbe culture 
now include man as well as horses, mon- 
keys, and guinea-pigs. 
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WHY SHOULD PHRENOLOGY BE STUDIED ?* 


Bx Miss S. DEXTER. 


Proceeding to answer the question: 
Why should phrenology be studied? 
we will first consider the science simply 
as a study. lts worth as such is ines- 
timable. The student begins to think; 
he is called upon to use hiis senses con- 
tinually in his observations, and is 
forced to use his intellect inductively 
upon the facts gathered. His mind be- 
comes opened up to new subjects; he 
feels that he must never again turn from 
new ideas in which anything that is 
feasible lies, and refuse the right of in- 
vestigation. He has started upon a sub- 
ject whose wide reaching branches ex- 
` tend in very many directions. He has 
now given his mind over to thought 
and growth, and he will find that little 
by little he is learning to have greater 
insight into the wonderfully varied and 
systematic workings of Nature. If gen- 
uinely earnest in his study he will have 
entered upon a course of thought which 
will raise him morally into a higher type 
of manhood, and which will lead him to 
set a much higher-value on the sacred- 
ness and responsibility of human life; 
and one which is likely to influence his 
whole character and life to the very end. 
He will not stop with the rudiments of 
phrenology—he cannot—but will be led 
on to see how in all life we are to be 
workers with Nature—aiding her in her 
strivings for the right action of her 
beneficial, ` but often misunderstood, 
forces. He will in time be able to say, 
with Henry Ward Beeeher, “I could not 
ask for the members of my family, or of 
the Church, any better preparation for 
religious indoctrination ” (or for a high- 
er life generally) “than to put them in 
possession of such a practical knowledge 
of the human mind as is given by phre- 
nology.” 

All of us, more or less, have a desire 
to improve and make the most of our- 
selves, and it is in this direction, per- 
haps, that the study of phrenology has 
its most powerful and lasting work. Its 
truths and teachings are so practical, 
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pointing out definite lines of procedure 
for each individual. Its teachings are 
so in accordance with the highest Chris- 
tianity, and its directions for training 
are 8o lucid that it is invaluable in men- 
tal growth and training, and inasmuch 
as true happiness depends largely upon 
the healthy, harmonious action of all 
the functions of our organization, men- 
tal and physical, the following out of its 
teachings will become a pleasure. 

How often, after perhaps a spell of 
depression, we can, by phrenological 
thought, trace this unhealthy period 
back to its cause, namely, to some viola- 
tion of the laws which should govern our 
constitution. We have been allowing 
one material organ of the brain to be far 
too active, and consequently other or- 
gans suffer from the absence of that 
pleasurable excitement which accom- 
panies their natural activity. Or, per- 
haps, by the teaching of physiology, 
which goes hand in hand with phrenol- 
ogy, we know that we have been violat- 
ing the laws of our being, by interfering 
with the harmonious working of the 
different organs of the body. Men may 
strive to ignore these small things, but 
it is simply astonishing to what an ex- 
tent so small a matter as neglecting 
proper. muscular exercise, or neglecting 
to vitalize the system with pure air, will 
derange the organization and affect the 
moral and mental manifestations. The 
poet tells us, 


tt Self-knowledge. self-reverence, self-control, 
These three lead man to sovereign power,” 


and if the writer had been speaking of 
the results which a proper application 
of phrenological truths could produce 
he could not have more concisely stated 
the facts. 

By their help the student can train 
himself to a nearer approach to per- 
fection; by them he can see how and 
why he is in some respects not a success; 


* Read at the American Centenary of Phren- 
ology. 
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by them he is in future on his guard 
against weaknesses, which he can, by the 
help of his discoveries, in some measure 
change into strong points of character. 
Phrenology opens to him a clear and 
practical road to growth, improvement, 
and the power to use his abilities instead 
of allowing them to lie dormant. And, 
lastly, phrenology teaches him in what 
relation he stands to the world around 
him and the laws which should govern 
his conduct in his intercourse with his 
fellow-men. 

In every form of Government, that 
of a country, state, army, prison, fac- 
tory. school, or family, the correct un- 
derstanding of the human mind, its 
constitution and working, is essentially 
necessary if the government is to result 
in the happiness and improvement of 
those governed. Government in aecord- 
ance with such phrenolugical laws as 
George Combe lays down in his “ Con- 
stitution of Man,” or as Gall and Spurz- 
heim advocate, cannot but result in the 
true welfare of those governed. 

Laws are formed to restrain and di- 
rect the human faculties in their search 
for gratification, and in order that these 
should be just a proper understanding 
of the human constitution must be had. 
Phrenological observation would he well 
and justly applied if the jndges and 
governors of our countries had. power 
and opportunity to use such methods as 
phrenology advances to strengthen the 
good in the criminals who come before 
them time after time, instead of simply 
confining them to prison for a longer or 
shorter period How much more effica- 
cions would such a system as that 
adopted in Mrs. Johnston’s “ Reform 
Prison for Women." near Boston, Mass.. 
be? There the women are confined 
for such a length of time as to insure 
some lasting impression from the prison 
life experienced. The women are not 
treated as bad, irreclaimable characters, 
but more as morally sick, and, as in the 
case of the physically sick, are treated 
with hopefulness of their improvement. 
The lady superintendent is an earnest 
student of the workings of the human 
mind, and influences the women in 
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nuniberless and varied ways in order tu 
arouse and strengthen those faculties 
whose salutary controlling influences 
are deficient, and also to equalize those 
faculties the abuse of which has possibly 
been the means of bringing the women 
to prison. Needless to say, work on such 
humane lines has amazingly successful 
results, scarcely any woman returning 
a second time to the prison. 

In training the young, phrenological 
teaching cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed. The child seeks happiness 
from the first, and from the first should 
be led to know that true happiness is 
the outcome of the legitimate activity 
of all the faculties of the mind, guided 
and governed by the intellectual and 
moral faculties. An excellent teacher 
does indeed need to be a wise man, and 
of all the learning he has gained, that on 
the constitution and working of the 
human mind is most necessary. He has 
to know which faculties to whip up, as 
it were, which to restrain. He has to 
know how to apply stimulus and en- 
couragement to the phlegmatie bov, 
and how to quiet and tranquillize the 
sensitive, over-anxious girl. Yes, in 
very truth, a teacher who succeeds in 
helping on the harmonious development 
of his pupils’ minds accomplishes a 
noble task. 

In our large schools it would be well 
for both teacher and taught if our 
teachers would use phrenological obser- 
vation in selecting out for special help 
children who are at all deficient in one 
or more intellectual faculties. Then 
with the parent: he or she has a similar 
task to that of the teacher: but in the 
mother’s case, all the holiest and noblest 
feelings of her nature come into play in 
the training of her children. Many and 
many a time she lies down at night 
weary and disheartened with the physi- 
eal and nervous strain of her maternal 
duties. But in the morning, her un- 
failing love. her hope for the future 
good of her little ones spurs her on to 
new efforts. Often she becomes thor- 
oughly disheartened. noticing some 
prominent fault or failir« in one or 
other of her children, and it is then that 
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she needs to bring into use all the 
knowledge of the human faculties and 
the laws for their proper action that she 
has acquired. Worrying over the faults 
will do no good whatever, but hope- 
fully, perseveringly bringing those 
moral faculties which she wishes to see 
strong in her children, to play upon 
them, will in time bring those very fac- 
ulties into greater influence in their 
characters. Yes, parents, above all, 
need to study the true workings of the 
mind. 

Then, again, phrenology should help 
us in judging our true sphere in life and 
in choosing occupations and starting 
our juniors in the world. If we have 
experienced a little of the dreadful 
strain, and estimated the power lost by 
one who is forced to work at uncon- 
genial and unsuited work, we can have 
some idea of the importance of placing 
young people to work that keeps the 
mind in pleasurable activity. Where 
such is the case, work will be a pleasure, 
which will help greatly to keep the vital 
forces in a healthy, active state; the 
moral organs will be gratified by good 
work done well; the selfish sentiments 
of self-esteem and approbativeness will 
also be satisfied that the world is better 
for the work done, and there will most 
probably be a steady mental and physi- 
cal improvement in the worker. I sup- 
pose the loss of power sustained in 
society by the lack of this care in suiting 
the worker to his work must be simply 
enormous. The young are full of fire, 
enthusiasm, and life. They long to use 
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their powers to their full extent. Some 
have the executiveness necessary to 
earve out for themselves a road to their 
natural groove or bent, and in so doing 
acquire much strength of character; but 
many, encumbered by circumstances. 
are obliged to lay on one side for times 
of leisure their natural inclinations, and 
buckle to and earn their bread in less 
congenial ways. Possibly they become 
suecessful men, but who knows what 
might have been, what ialent inight 
have been the outcome of a more ration- 
al start in life. These truths need to be 
spread broadcast in society that men. 
understanding the laws of action of the 
mind and rightly applying them. may 
help on the advancement of the race. 

I was struck by the words of an Amer- 
ican speaker quite recently. He stated 
that phrenological truths have far more 
weight in America than in England. 
That their influence upon the American 
nation is decidedly marked. "That it is 
through their teachings that Americans 
take a man for what he is, and not for 
what he has. That is as it should be. 
We feel thankful that such is the case. 
and know that wherever phrenological 
truths are disseminated they will in time 
raise the people to a higher moral level. 
will lead them to become good discern- 
ers of character, men who know how to 
appreciate true worth; will lead them 
to be more merciful and charitable in 
their intercourse with one another and 
more rational in their treatment of 
criminals. 


FORM AS AN INDEX OF CHARACTER.* 


Bv Pror. ALBERT ZIMMERMAN. 


While extending to your worthy as- 
sembled body the greetings of fellow- 
ship, because you are convened to honor 
him who deserves most surely to have 
his name inscribed in the temple of 
fame, still I feel that there are others 
more worthy of enlogizing Dr. Gall, the 
discoverer of phrenol gy. and, therefore, 
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I shall confine myself to the considera- 
tion of a subject which deserves at the 
same time your most critical thought 
and investigation, since it is the founda- 
tion upon which the structure of all 
creation is built. 


* Read at the American Centenary of Phren- 
ology. 


To understand anything correctly, it 
is well for us to understand the nature 
of the component parts, for the law that 
forms the dew-drop also formed the 
mighty universe} and we can easily see 
that the higher the development of any 
object, the greater the influence of these 
all-pervading forces. Man, the crown- 
ing work of all earthly existence, inore 
than all else, should know how to obey 
the Delphic injunction, “ Know Thy- 
self.” 

Form is an institute of nature, con- 
current with existence itself. Percep- 
tion or conception suggests to us that 
every object has shape or form—length, 
breadth, and thickness. Even thought, 
though invisible, must be regarded as 
having form. It must therefore be a 
vital point in the study of human 
nature. 

The idea may be briefly stated thus: 
That since the straight (—) and curved 
(~) lines represent the basis of all or- 
ganization; and as the spherical, sphe- 
roid, oblong, and other more or less 
round bodies have for their basis the 
curved line. while straight, square, oc- 
tagonal. and other things of similar 
shape are based on the straight line, we 
must, reasoning by analogy and verified 
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should be styled the “ masculine,” and 
the nature of the mind the " cogitative." 
The reverse of this, where an elabora- 
tion of the circle is conspicuous, the 
faculties of Conscientiousness, Order, 
and Causality are necessarily subordi- 
nate, and Benevolence, C omparison, 
and Ideality are strong in their mani- 
festations, and consequently a different 
type of mind is inherent, namely, the 
" intuitive," and the shape of the head 
is called the * feminine." Of course 
this rule applies without regard to sex. 
The cogitative mind (other things being 
equal) works slower than the intuitive, 
because it favors deliberation, svstem, 
and the rigidity of conscience. Tem- 
peramentally its foundation rests in the 
nervo-bilious temperament. It has been 
the organization of the world’s greatest 
philosophers, scientists, and builders. 
On the other hand, the intuitive mind 
works with a rapidity suggestive of in- 
stantaneous photography, ^ jumps at 
conclusions,” and in answer to the ques- 
tion, '* Why?" often says " Because.” 
It manifests itself best in the sanguine- 
nervo temperament. It is the organiza- 
tion of the orator, actor, and musician. 

A classification of the ideas would 
give us a table like this: 


| Philosopher, 


head, pp eres rene J Scientist. 
j Cogitative — p Ordan | Builder, 
mind. d Conservative. 
Feminine THrorevolidi - Orator, 
b^ $ Jeneroa f Actor 
l Intuitive | Idealitv DEM | Musician, 
mind. - EEA Enthusiast. 


by observation, aseribe eertain qualities 
of character to persons organized on the 
round or square plan. A straight line is 
emblematic of rectitude, order, and 
logie, while the curved line is significant 
of rapidity of thought, vividness of 
imagination, and freedom of expression, 
because the organs whieh give to the 
head a round or square shape have a 
similarity of nature and mental process 
when active. "Phe square-shaped head 
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These organizations are again in turn 
modified, anq vary. aceording to the 
climatic conditions and the soil of the 
different nations. It is therefore mani- 
festlv essential that we study the ehar- 
acteristics and organizations of the 
people of different countries. Human 
nature, viewed in the light of these 
principles, is made easy. to understand, 
and the most correct interpretations of 
character will follow as a natural result. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, eham in iso ors silentio natura loquitur, — PLATO. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER, 1896. 


LATER CONFIRMATIONS, 


The data with regard to the localiza- 
tion of faculties are increasing rapidly, 
so many are the prominent observers 
who interest themselves in the subject. 
It is well to note the occasional reports 
that come to hand from sources of repu- 
tation. 

Dr. Julius Althaus, in his recent 
work “On Failure of Brain Power,” 
says : 

“ The pre-frontal lobes, which con- 
sist of the first, second, and third frontal 
evolutions, have for some time past 
been held to constitute the chief ma- 
terial base of all our intellectual and 
moral manifestations. "The pre-frontal 
lobes are absent in the lower form of 
animal life; they become gradually 
more developed in the higher species, 
and are largest in man. An unusual 
development of them has been found 
to coincide with the development of in- 
tellectual power. It is probable that a 
special evolution of certain parts of the 
fore-brain will be found to correspond 
with the presence of certain special ap- 
titudes and talents in individuals; but 
of this nothing definite is known, and 
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there is in this direction an immense 
field still open for patient and intelli- 
gent inquiry. 

“The fore-brain appears to enable 
us to fix our attention, and to concen- 
trate our consciousness on any given 
subject the fore-brain would 
likewise seem to furnish us with the 
power to distinguish right from wrong, 
and to restrain and control the lower 
senses, and check our animal impulses.” 

Reporting thus what a foreign au- 
thority utters, it may be well to add 
some recent views from an American 
source, to wit, Starr’s “ Brain Surgery.” 
Professor Starr says, for instance, 
* that, while there is a definite relation 
between the three frontal lobes and the 
higher forms of mental activity, and, 
therefore, of character and behavior, 
yet for the process of thought a healthy 
state of the entire cortex, and even of 
the white medullary matter beneath it, 
through which the associating parts 
pass, is necessary.” 

Of course, a few faculties, in co-or- 
dination would not be sufficient for a 
balanced and comprehensive expression 
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in regard to any matter. Our advanced 
civilization involves a great many is- 
sues, 80 to speak, interests moral, social, 
economical, intellectual, etc., being as- 
sociated frequently in what may seem 
to be a simple measure. Therefore the 
employment of the pre-frontal or intel- 
lectual centres alone would provide for 
a very limited expression of thought or 
idea. 

Treland’s * The Blot on the Brain,” 
a work published in 1893, states that 
common consent rather than scientific 
truth, has assigned the higher mental 
operations to the frontal regions, and 
that the intelligence itself is in all parts 
of the cerebrum, interpreting the sen- 
sations, and directing the motions of 
the body." 

Another confirmation of the scien- 
tifie phrenological view that all parts 
of the brain relate to mind, and that 
completeness of mental operation in- 
volves that general culture which must 
take into consideration the whole econ- 
omy of brain and mind. 


THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE. 


In * Modern Medicine" a writer, 
whose views of therapeuties are bent 
upon a study of the actual situation of 
society toward physicians, remarks: 

“The long fight among the different 
schools of medicine has been based upon 
differences of opinion upon the so- 
called action of drugs: but intelligent 
physicians are finding out (many long 
ago made the discovery) that in the 
relation of the human bodv and drugs, 
.it is the cells of the body which are 
active, and not the drugs. The body 
acts upon the medicine, not the medi- 
cine upon the body. Modern develop- 
ments in hydrotherapy, electrotherapy, 
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massotherapy, and the various branches 
of physiological medicine, including 
dietetics, have left comparatively little 
room for pharmaceutical products, so 
it is exceedingly foolish to still main- 
tain the old quarrel about big doses 
and little doses, when doses of any sort 
have so small a part to play in the 
rational treatment of disease. The 
high-potency delusion seems about 
dead.” 

It is interesting to notice in regard to 
this sage opinion that the writer states 
what was uttered many years ago by 
hygienists like Trall, Johnson, Gully, 
and others, that it was the action of the 
body and not of drugs that followed 
the administration of the mixtures of 
the dose book, and hence that methods 
of treatment that procured or induced 
physiological action were more potent 
in remedial results than the drugs of 
the pharmacy. The best authority is 
voiced in the quotation, so that the 
reign of hygiene and natural philos- 
ophx in therapeutics seem about to he 
introduced. 


THE CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS. 


The meeting of The National Cen- 
tenary of Phrenology, as appointed for 
October 26 and 27, proved an eminent 
success. "The program as published 
previously was carried out minutely. 
The sessions were filled with work. 
The papers generally were of deep inter- 
est, commanding the close attention of 
the audience. Perhaps it were invidi- 
ous to mention any titles here. but those 
of Dr. John I. Capen, Miss J. A. 
Fowler. Miss A. M. Rutter, Dr. Ella M. 
Young, Mr. Allen, Mr. Brooks, Prof. 
George Morris, Prof. J. W. Shull, and 
Mrs. C. M. Ballard, and remarks by Dr. 
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M. L. Holbrook, were most worthy of 
the close attention which they received. 

The greater part of the afternoon of 
the first day was given to the closing ex- 
ercises of the American Institution of 
Phrenology. This was a stirring occa- 
sion. We may say that in the history 
of the Institute no greater amount of 
enthusiasm was ever seen. The ad- 
dresses of those appointed by the 
graduating class were of very high merit 
from a literary point of view. All those 
connected with the Institute, Officers 
and Teachers, have abundant reason for 
congratulating themselves upon the 
success of this last session. 

The Phrenological Annual and Reg- 
ister will contain a full report of the 
Centenary, etc.; the proceedings of this 
commencement occasion will also be in- 
cluded. 

The evening session was also largely 
attended, and it was a feast of reason 
and a flow of soul. There were various 
features of entertainment in which a 
considerable number of persons took 
part. The tableaux vivants, included 
representations of different races, and 
also the more important elements and 
principles ethnological, phrenological, 
and physiognomical were brought out 
graphically by means of stereopticon 
views. Music added its attraction to 
the evening course. 

The second day was occupied by 
visits of groups to several Institutions 
on Blackwell’s Island, and the afternoon 
was mainly devoted to a reception given 
at the Orange home of Mrs. Wells, 
when a cast of Dr. Gall’s skull was 
shown to the guests who numbered 
about fifty. 

It can be said that the meetings fully 
met the expectations of those interested 
in its arrangement. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GEkNERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, i y correspondents shau ezpect us 
lo give them the enefit of an early consideration. 

F You Use a PsEUCDONYM OR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 


correspondents forget to sign their names, 


“Hypnotic Suggestion in the Cure of 
Vicious Habits."—Much may be accom- 
plished in the correction of vicious hab- 
its in children, and even in adults, by this 
method of mind impression. In the 
writer’s experience there have been sev- 
eral cases that were greatly benefited 
by hypnotic suggestion. Improper habits 
of diet, of drinking, and serious peculiar- 
ities of conduct—in fact, monomaniacs 
have been greatly modified or entirely 
corrected. In the writer's " Human Mag- 
netism," revised edition, notes on this 
line are given, showing that for mental 
discipline in children who are prone to 
pernicious nd immoral practices there 
seems no other kind of training so thor- 
ough in effect as this when applied by a 
careful and experienced operator. 

To a Correspondent.—J. H. Wood.— 
While your remarks contain the assertion 
of fundamental principles that will be 
appreciated by most well-informed and 
candid persons, they are so imbued with 
radicalism that to attempt to carry them 
into effect would meet at once with de- 
termined opposition from the majority 
of those whose support is necessary to 
the success of any great cause. Radical 
reforms can never be brought about by 
impetuous or violent measures. All 
thorough work is moderate and gradual. 
Your average “reformer,” who would 
overturn the usages of society would not 
be willing to experience the consequences 
of his own work. The Exercises on 
Drawing you mention were never pub- 
lished. 

Question.—With Conscientiousness, Ap- 
probativeness, Benevolence, and Com- 
bativeness, six and seven in a tw enty-one 
inch adult head, and Destructiveness 
five, would an individual be hard or un- 
just? Would he net be more apt to be 
imposed upon by others with Self-esteem 
smal] ?—J. F. 

Answer.—- With an organization of the 
kind, assuming the temperament is of the 
average, such a person would be handi- 
capped by much sensitiveness and a dis- 
position to over-estimate the character 
of actions in others that affected the 
three organs first mentioned. There 
would be a rather emphatic expression 
of feeling when the sense of right or 
duty was invaded. There would be a 
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rather severe judgment, the Approbative- 
ness not being sufficient in itself to off- 
set the operation of Combativeness. The 
character, however, of the feeling would 
vary according to circumstances, as to 
whether or not Benevolence were strong- 
ly worked upon or the Conscientiousness. 
With Self-esteem small, those who knew 
the person's nature could accomplish 
much in influencing his conduct. 


Magnetic Temperament.—I. H. S.— 
This property is found in both sexes, in 
temperaments of different combination. 
We think that the social nature has a 
great deal to do with it. and also those 
qualities that impress poise, balance, self- 
confidence. It has not only the benevo- 
lent feeling, but may have in some the 
spirit of malevolence. Where the sym- 
pathies are strong it may operate in a 
very earnest, philanthropie manner, and 
the responses of others will tend to ac- 
centuate its expression. 

Treatment of Catarrh.—J. A. S.—Yes, 
eatarrh of the throat and nose is a very 
prevalent affection in this country. Ht is 
found almost everywhere. It seems to be 
endemic with us. It is claimed by some 
that it is a characteristic of our peculiar 
civilization, But our correspondent may 
be assured that in a great majority of 
cases this common affection may be 
treated successfully, and that without 
medicine. Hygienic practices are in fact 
the best. We do not echo the statement 
that it is a blood disease. We should say 
rather that it is a nervous malady, so im- 
portant is the relation of the nervous 
condition to the constitutional causes. 

Fruits and Vegetables.--J. J.—Fruits 
and vegetables, properly selected, are as 
suitable for the sick as for the well. 
They should form a considerable part of 
our diet. 


Healthy Mind and Sound Teeth.—J. J. 
S.—A healthy mind is one that is fairly 
balanced, that forms impressions with 
comparative readiness, and perceives the 
significance of ordinary events; that is 
susceptible of fairly good training, and 
does not indicate, on occasion, any dis- 
position to mark the departure from 
views that are termed "sensible" or 
reasonable. Mind for health is dependent 
largely upon the body. Diet and care 
have very much to do with the condition 
of the teeth. It would appear that some 
people show a peeuliar predisposition to 
teeth decay, and yet their physical health 
seems good. We are of opinion, how- 
ever, that the premature decay of teeth, 
as à rule, is associated with some form 
of constitutional debilitv or weakness. 
That is, where a decided effort is made 
on the part of the individual to preserve 
the teeth. 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such NEw Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher. satisfactorily and justly, and abo to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shall 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. It ts 
our wish to notice the better class of booka issuing 

the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physio- 
logical science. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. 


“A Greek Lexicon to the New Testa- 
ment,” in which the various senses of the 
words are distinctly explained in Eng- 
lish, and authorized by references to 
passages of Scripture. By W. Greenfield. 
96 pages. Paper. Samuel Bagster & 
Sons, London. Boston, H. L. Hastings. 

For the Bible student this is a con- 
venience. Compact in form, it covers a 
list of words that embraces the vocabu- 
lary of the Greek Testament. To those 
who have availed themselves of a copy of 
the “ Emphatic Diaglott,” published by 
this house (price, $3.00), this dictionary 
would be an additional help. Price 25 
cents. 


“Herbart and the Herbartian.” By 
Charles De Garmo, Ph.D., President of 
Swarthmore College, Pa. 12mo. Pp. 
268. Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York. 


“The New Education" representing, 
ns it does, the later movement, or more 
properly. development, in the teaching 
of common'or mixed schools, involves as 
one of its factors, the principles of Her- 
bart. Perhaps it would be better to say 
that advanced educators have discovered 
that the professor of Guttingen had left 
on record views of very decided value to 
those who would be in the van. Herbart, 
in a sense, might be called a follower of 
Pestalozzi, since, in a great measure, he 
accepted the theories of the Swiss re- 
former ; but with his knowledge of Uni- 
versity work, he developed into available 
form those theories, and endeavored to 
adapt them to education in a more gen- 
eral way. In this country, as well as in 
Europe, teaching circles have been con- 
sidering Herbart's views with a good deal 
of earnestness. Perhaps it is only in the 
Metropolitan centres, where diseussion is 
carried to any considerable degree, that 
these views have currency. To answer 
inquiries every where, this manual, in the 
series of “The Great Educators,” has 
been prepared. 'The author gives more 
than a bird's-eye view of Herbart and 
his educational doctrines than he modest- 
ly announces in the preface. President 
De Garmo is well fitted to provide such a 
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manual and it certainly meets a growing 
demand. Besides being a compendium 
of Herbartian doctrine, it contains not a 
little other matter bearing upon the 
: topics involved. The Appendix contains 
a list of books of allied character, so that 
one with this volume in hand may ex- 
tend his studies as he may find it con- 
venient. 


“The Intellectual and Moral Develop- 
ment of the Child.” By Gabriel Com- 
payre, Rector of the Academy of 
Poitiers. Translated from the French 
by Mary E. Wilson, B.L., Smith Col- 
lege. pp. 298. New York. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

The announcement of a book of this 
kind receives our grateful recognition. 
For many years we have entertained the 
conviction that modern educational 
methods are sadly defective on account 
of their neglect of the moral side of or- 
ganization. There are some, however, 
who have been studying child life, taking 
account of the evolution of the ethical 
faculty and endeavoring out of the con- 
clusions obtained to formulate a system 
of culture and training which shall be 
normal and efficient. 

The psychologists have found the study 
of child life a most interesting field, so 
that the data of the subject are already 
considerable. Such a book as Rector 
Compayre’s is based upon such data, and 
Dr. Harris, the editor, has seen fit, in his 
preface, to point out certain of the prin- 
ciples treated of in his usually terse and 
impressive style. The object of this work 
is to put into systematic form for the use 
of the teacher, what is known regarding 
the development of infant children. With 
the opinion of Dr. Harris, before us, in 
favor of this volume, it of course is suffi- 
cient to say that it is a very serviceable 
one. The contents in brief include a 
Study of the New Born Child, Its First 
Form of Activity, Development of the 
Senses, Expression of the First Emo- 
tions, Memory, Imagination, Conscious- 
ness, Attention, Association of Ideas. 
Thus it will appear that the book repre- 
sents a body of facts and principles to 
which the parent and teacher inay refer. 

" Many Gems Calendar for 1897."—For 
each day there is a quotation from one of 
the world's most eminent authors. The 
purpose of the compiler, Mrs. Anna Ol- 
cott Commelin, being to furnish those 
who use the calendar with suggestions 
of an inspiring character for the day's 
thought and action. The tendency to- 
day in the ordinary preparation of these 
convenient daily hints seems to be to 
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provide something amusing, in fact to 
mingle humor and facetiousness in cal- 
endar-making, while the moral principle 
is quite submerged or out of sight. The 
purpose of this author is sincere in her 
desire to promote the mental refinement 
of those who may avail themselves of her 
work. There is a leaflet for each day of 
the year. We should notice that on the 
back of the mat there is some information 
of a general character with regard to 
postage rates, a calendar of the church 
days, holidays, and differences of time 
between New York and the leading for- 
eign cities. Published by Gordon L. 
Warner, Brooklyn, N. Y. For sale by 
Fowler & Wells Co. Price 40 cents. 


“ Colonel Robert Ingersoll as He Is.”— 
Truth told about him as a soldier, about 
his family, his life, and many things 
concerning which the people are more 
or less interested in knowing. By E. 
M. McDonald. New York: The Truth- 
Seeker Co. 


TWENTIETH YEAR BOOK or THE NEW YORK 
STATE REFORMATORY, FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1895. With 
illustration and anthropometric tables. 
Elmira, N. Y. 

One of the most interesting reports is- 
sued by the management of any State in- 
stitution with which we are acquainted. 
Great care has been shown in the prepara- 
tion of this report. The details and sta- 
tistics are of much value to the economist, 
the psychiatrist, and the anthropologist. 
The items relating to the 1,250 or more 
hardy youthful criminals gathered in 
the reformatory, furnish a valuable source 
of important information in dealing with 
degenerative mentality. The illustrations 
are thoroughly in point in most cases. 
The association of degenerative physical 
constitution with defective mind seems to 
be fairly demonstrated. The report is in- 
teresting on the side of the treatment. 
The conclusions of the superintendent as 
to the value of physical training in the 
instruction and improvement of the crim- 
inal, are & valuable contribution to the 
scientific literature of America. 


Gop AND SIN IN THE APPETITES. By J. 
Hartmann, M.D.  Truth-seeker Com- 
pany, New York. 

In this pamphlet the spirit of the ar- 
gument is that religious canons permit 
and even direct the exercise of the lower 
propensities, and so excesses of sinful and 
injurious indulgence have been and are 
committed under the cloak of Church and 
faith. The reading of Christian philos- 
ophy seems to us much forced. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE BEFORE THE FIRST OF 
JANUARY. 


Character Sketches from Photographs. 
—New subscribers sending photographs 
for remarks on their character under this 
heading must observe the following con- 
ditions: Each photograph must be ac- 
companied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photo- 
graph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, 
one giving a front and the other a side 
view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accom- 
panied by a remittance of $1.00 (5s. Eng- 
lish) for twelve months’ subscription to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Letters to 
be addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York. 


V. G. L.—Denver.—Has a good per- 
ceptive intellect joined to a motive tem- 
perament and a strong vigorous organi- 


zation; is a good observer and collects 
facts readily. He possesses unusual 
energy and will conquer difficulties 


though they be mountains high. He is 
resolute and determined; very persever- 
ing, yet versatile and adaptable in his 
way and mode of life; is capable of much 
mental effort and industry, and were he 
to study phrenology he could do so to 
ndvantage. 


W. H. L.—Ohio.—Possesses a vigorous 
mind and an active organization. He 
Should be quite ingenious and capable of 
working out new ideas, of organizing 
work for others, and take delight in be- 
ing engaged in large schemes or in a 
wholesale business. He is adapted to 
scientific pursuits; he will wear well and 
die with his harness on, and will never 
tire with work until it is completed or 
until his strength is exhausted. He is 
very intuitive. 


Ela R.—Wazleton.—This little child 
has ull the traits of a good constitution. 
The photograph indicates health and 
longevity. She has a good head-piece and 
will be able to earn her own living quite 
easily. She must cultivate her pereep- 
tive intellect, specially Weight and Order, 
for she will stumble over things, and 
want mother to find her plavthings. She 
will be a philosopher, and delight in 
study, and will make a good teacher, 
writer, journalist. or typewriter. She 
has a loving disposition, and will make 
wany frica ds, 

W. S. D.—-Marshall.—Has an ambitious 
disposition. and will endeavor to rise 
above her companions in eompetitive 
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work. She will be quite brilliant in her 
studies if she allows herself time to be- 
come master of her profession; but she 
is rather ainbitious for results, and may 
throw up a good chance to succeed before 
she ought. She has a particularly en- 
gaging, attractive manner, is a good con- 
versationalist and entertainer, and is 
quite magnetic in her disposition. Wer 
mind acts quickly, and she is greatly 
stimulated by the encourngement of her 
friends. 


N. M. B.—Derby.—You appear to have 
n good, practical, solid kind of intellect. 
You have evidently been hewn from the 
roek itself. There are no quicksands to 
your nature. You are thoroughly utili- 
tarian. At the same time, you believe in 
beauty, in nature, art, oratory, or music, 
and gather a great deal of the refining 
influences from the foregoing subjects. 


H. J. H.—N. Dak.—Al things con- 
sidered, you are well adapted to each 
other in all the main points, and that 
will certainly satisfy you. It would be 
well for the lady to improve her health 
and tone up her organization, broaden 
her shoulders, and take outdoor daily 
exercise. The gentleman must perfect 
himself in the social qualities, go into 
select company, and both will then have 
a beneficial effect upon each other. 


W. T.—New York City.—Your head is 
not evenly developed, but you are in- 
clined to show rather special gifts. Your 
ingenuity is above the average, and you 
should be known for ingenious, mechan- 
ical kind of work. You have more ideas 
than you know what to do with; are a 
good observer; but memory of details 
does not appear very vigorous. You have 
great kindness of disposition. 

H. B. G.—Missouri.—You possess a very 
distinct character, and will be known for 
your great perseverance and determina- 
tion of mind. Are firm to a fault; very 
practieal, and should succeed in an occu- 
pation that requires judginent of form. 
sizes, proportions, and outlines. Would 
make a good, practical engineer, a fine 
commercial agent in a large wholesale 
business, and will suceeed as a stump 
orator. 

H. dH. W.--Chieago.—You appear to 
have superior abilities to think, and or- 
You need more stimulus 
from the base of vour brain to support 
the upper story. You should be a seere- 
tary, organizer, or could excel in re- 
touching photographs. or photo-engrav- 


ing: or as a journalist, and in editorial 
work; but are not so well adapted to a 


business career. You would have made 
à good student, and an excellent. profes- 
sor of mental philosophy. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


Professor John P. Wild, of Boston, 
Mass., who has just paid us a visit, speaks 
of the unusual interest displayed in the 
subject by educated and cultured men. 
We recommend him as a thorough phre- 
nologist. His permanent address is 8 
Summer Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Professor George Morris paid a short 
visit to New York, and read an interest- 
ing paper at the Centenary, entitled 
“ Phrenology as a Profession,” which 
was well received. He left here to go to 
Minneapolis, but at the last moment de- 
cided to visit Professor Alexander before 
doing so. 


Professor W. G. Alexander has gone to 
St. John, New Brunswick, Canada, which 
is a phrenologist’s old hunting-ground. 
We wish him success. i 


Miss Edna I. Seely was present at the 
Centenary meetings. She had a very 
successful season at Asbury Park, having 
had the good wishes and patronage of 
Senator Bradley there, who has prom- 
ised her support and recognition if she 
will return another season. 


We had a very enjoyable visit from 
Professor and Miss Rutter, who came to 
New York for the special purpose of at- 
tending the Centenary exercises. She 
has returned with our good wishes, ex- 
pressing herself as very much pleased 
with the reception given herself ana 
father while here. 


Mrs. Cora M. Ballard, of Brooklyn, ap- 
peared as usual at the closing exercises 
of the Institute Class of '96 as well as at 
the Centenary celebrations. She read a 
paper on “ Phrenology as a Prevention 
of Crime." Mer name appears in the 
prospectus of the JOURNAL as one of the 
ready writers. At present she is perfect- 
ing herself in the study of medicine at 
one of the best colleges here. 


Alexander Talfourd, Class of '96, is on 
the road sclling books and making charts, 
and also receiving subscriptions to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. His perma- 
nent address is in our care, 


In the suits brought against Mrs. Mary 
O. Stanton, by Dr. Simms for alleged in- 
fringements on his copyright, the judg- 
ment of the court has been rendered in 
favor of Mrs. Stanton. We may con- 
gratulate the lady on this outcome of her 
spirit and grit in defending her claims, 


Collin Green has sent his good wishes 
to the Centenary from Texas. He is 
well posted on, and thoroughly interested 
in, disseminating Phrenology. 


G. G. Brown reports from Ontario, 
Canada, and anticipates, with the late 
eleetion, inereased business. 


Howell B. Parker sent a paper from his 
home at Carnesville, Ga., with good 
wishes. We shall be glad to hear further 
from him. He is well able to make 
phrenological examinations, and we hope 
he will do more in that line. 


Ira L. Guilford, after a successful sea- 
son at Atlantic City, N. J., has located 
himself at Baltimore, Md., in which city 
Professor Pearle Battee has started a 
phrenological periodical, called ~“ Self- 
Knowledge.” We wish her success in 
her venture. 


Owen H. Williams continues to sell 
“Heads and Faces" in New York State. 
He uses these by the hundred, and sends 
us a like number of names as subscribers 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. New 
York State seems to be a profitable field 
for him. 


Occasional word is received from Pro- 
fessor Albert Zimmerman (Class of '95), 
who is president of the St. Paul Phreno- 
logical Society, one of the largest so- 
cieties of its kind in the United States. 


The last number of “ Human Nature." 
published by Professor Allen Haddock at 
San Francisco, was certainly a very 
creditable number. He is pushing the 
sale of phrenological works on the Pu- 
cific coast. 


The Professor Wing Class of '96 have 
ordered quite an extensive apparatus 
and bill of books, and are well equipped 
for the lecture field. We wish them 
success, 


On December 17, 1896, Miss Jessie A. 
Fowler will lecture at the People's 
Church, 316 East 15th Street, New York, 
on " The Utility of Phrenology.” 


Miss Fowler is open for engagements 
for clubs, societies, Y. M. C. A^s, and W. 
C. T. U.s to lecture on Phrenology, 
Physical Culture, Health, Dress. and 
Fashion, Alcohol and the Brain, Wines 
of the Bible, Social Customs, etc. 
to this office for dates, etc. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1894, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH is §1.00 a year, 
payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All Post- 
masters are required to Register Letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent hy mail, as it 
is alrpost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred ; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, ME should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wells the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected witb the office. 
In this way only can prompt aud careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 
AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


may be or- 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


* American Medico-Surgical Bulletin,” 
—Late number has some appropriate re- 
marks upon medical ethies, showing the 
inconsistency of certain members of the 
profession who declare certain strictures 
with regard to the practice of others, 
while they themselves are guilty of de- 
cided ethical malfeasance. Reports of 
society doings are full, and the miscel- 
laneous notes nre valuable. New York. 

“ Review of NHeviews,"— Sums up the 
vital issues of 1596; shows the methods 
of the late Presidential campaign: goes 
into the true inwardness, somewhat, of 
free coinage, exhibiting views on both 
sides; coutains a character sketch of the 
late George Du Maurier, and some strong 
talk with regard to the kind of treatment 
Turkey should receive, although it is not 
likely that Turkey will be hung and quar- 
tered and served up as a Thanksgiving 
dish for some years to come. New York. 
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* Cosmopolitan," for November, treats 
of the Stage and the Beauty Problem, 
Through Oriental Door-Ways, The Belles 
of Caracas, Personal Recollections of 
the Tai Ping Rebellion, The Queen's 
Minister's Business Day, and other topics 
of equal interest are on the list. The 
publication office is Irvington, N. Y. 

" Lippincott's Magazine " hus The Land 
of the Five Tribes, Modern Aneestors 
ind Armorial Bearings, The Sixth Sense, 
regarding which there has been not a 
little talk within the past few years; 
Some English Trades, Dread  Condi- 
ments, Fruit, ete, have a hearing. Phila. 

“Articles that Interest Eclectic Physi- 
cians,"—Number 16 has a very good dis- 
cussion of Passiflora Incarnata, or, The 
Passion Flower, showing its applications 
in nerve maladies. Other points with 
regard to the use of certain simples are 
discussed in a practical way, and very 
serviceable to the practitioner. It is a 
bright little serial. 

“Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation "-—Weekly.—'l'he name of this 
carries the significance of its usefulness 
to physicians and surgeons generally. 
The publication office is now, Occidental 
Buildings, Chicagro. 

“Womiletic Review,” for Novemnber.— 
Devoted to religious thoughts, and ser- 
monic literature, and practical matters 
generally that are considered by the re- 
ligious and moral public. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York. 

" Harper's Magazine " — November, — 
Looks into the political issues of the day. 
by serving up an article from a good 
source on The Dominant Idea of the 
American Democracy. The First Presi- 
dent of the United States follows, replete 
with illustrations, Literary Landmarks 
of Florence, The Making of a Pessimist, 
The Cuckoos and the Outwitted Cowbird. 
are titles that are also illustrated. Part 
H. of Du Maurier's story, “ The Martian,” 
is given, Success in Life and the Heroes 
of Every Day receive the consideration of 
Mr. Warner in Editor's Study. New 
York. 
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* Appleton's Popular Science Monthly," 
for November, discusses The Moral 
Standard, Its Sources and Operations in 
Human Conduct, extendedly discussed by 
Professor Hudson. Public Aquariums in 
Europe; Animal Life; Shells; Double 
Personality; Popular Superstitions ; 
Science and Wheat Growing; the Deaf 
and Dumb, and the editor’s New Woman, 
are titles that are inviting topics for the 
reader. New York. 


* World's Progress."—Illustrated. Con- 
tains notes with reference to new feat- 
ures in art, science, invention, industrial 
manufacturing interests, and so on. Án 
excellent visitor to the home of the me- 
chanic and all interested in the world's 
industries. Bailey, publisher. New York. 


“The Literary Digest."—The late num- 
ber received has a very full index for six 
months, May to October. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. New York. 


* Book News.'"—November number con- 
tains an excellent portrait of Du Maurier 
with some home and foreign criticism 
on his life and works. The Notes and 
Comments on New Books are as extended 
as usual, forming an admirable number 
for the use of dealers in books and lovers 
of literature. John Wanamaker. Phila- 
delphia. 

*"* Won't You Give Your Love to Me?” 
—A pretty song and chorus which con- 
tains the elements of a waltz. F. W. 
Helmick. New York. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A complete line of the principal works 
and text-books on the subject of Phre- 
nology will be found on sale in London at 
the long-time established Phrenological 
headquarters of L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Im- 
perial Arcade, Ludgate Circus. We advise 
inquirers to write direct or to call at the 
above address, where every facility will 
be given to supplying just the book 
needed, or will aid one in selecting. 


We are prepared to supply any book 
published in London at the rate of 30 
cents to the shilling. When ordering, all 
we require to properly and promptly fill 
orders, is the exact title and name of 
author, the style of binding, and, if pos- 
sible, the publisher’s name, or in what 
periodical the advertisement was noticed. 


A specimen copy of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL will be sent on application. 
This is the oldest magazine on the subject 
published. It is edited by Professor Nel- 
son Sizer, Jessie A. Fowler. and Dr. H. S. 
Drayton, with timely articles from the 
peus of the best writers on phrenology, 
mental science, hygiene, ctc. 
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We would say that the Publishing De- 
partment of L. N. Fowler & Co., London, 
at 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, is 
prepared to furnish all our publications 
at catalogue prices, which in English 
money may be calculated as follows: 
15c. as 6d., 25c. as 1s 1d., 30c. as 1s. 6d., 
50c. as 2s. 2d., 75c. as 3s. 2d., $1.00 as 4s. 2d. 


The Science Dry Cell Battery is still the 
best one for the price in the market. It 
is made by a thoroughly practical and 
reliable company with the intent of meet- 
ing the requirements of a family battery. 
nnd is one for home use. For further 
purticulars see description on another 
page. 

* Movement Cure; or, Health by Ex- 
ercise" A Manual of Exercise.—This 
popular work is superseded by no other 
on the subject in America. Its table of 
contents is of great value, in that it en- 
ables one, at a glance, as it were, to learn 
the movements and the principles govern- 
ing their application, directions for pre- 
scribing and applying moveinents, ex- 
amples of single movements as related 
to the feet, the legs, the trunk, the arm, 
head, and neck. Part three is devoted to 
the pathology of several forms of chronic 
diseases. Part four to massage treat- 
ment of invalids too feeble for self help, 
etc. Part five to the philosophy of hy- 
giene, and an addendum on mental hy- 
giene will call the attention of those seek- 
ing for information in this direction. 
Advertisement on another page. 


“ Massage."—Another edition of Dr. 
Taylor’s popular book on massage is now 
ready. This contains remedial treatment 
of imparted motion. Price $1.00. 


Number thirty-two of the “Human 
Nature Library," entitled “ Human Na- 
ture,” is now ready. This, from the pen 
of Miss Jessie A. Fowler, will be welcome. 
When we consider her work as lecturer 
on and instructor in the subject of phren- 
ology, it assures the pamphlet a wide 
circulation. 


The latest, the fourth edition of “ Sex- 
ual Neurasthenia," is now presented to 
the publie with preface by A. D. Rock- 
well, M.D., and says while many would 
gladly be freed from the chains that bind 
them, and are eager for help to that end, 
a large proportion are morally depraved. 
There are, however, a large number of 
unfortunates, who, without fault or wish 
of their own, are in a continual state of 
eretheism that is abnormal and patho- 
logical. Price $2.75. 


The " Phrenological Annual and Regis- 
ter" will be ready in a few days. Price 
for a single copy, 25 cents, post-paid. 
Twelve copies to one address, $2.00. 
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PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


A Merry Christmas and Happy New- 
Year to our readers. 

A year's subscription to the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL (which will be incor- 
porated with the English Phrenological 
Magazine) wil make an appropriate 
Christmas gift. This Magazine for 1897 
will be greatly improved, enlarged, and 
full of attractive illustrated matter. 

The special departments of Phreno- 
graphs of Prominent Persons, Child 
Culture, Science of Health, Correspond- 
ence, and Field Notes will be continued 
as usual. New departments will be 
added. Short delineations of character 
from the photographs of new subscribers 
will be given, the action of the different 
faculties and their combinations will be 
fully explained. 

A knowledge of the people with whom 
we come in contact will increase our 
power for usefulness, and the PHnRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL should certainly help 
in that direction. 

For a club of five subscribers at $1.00 
each, one year's subscription will be 
given free. For a club of twenty at $1.00 
each, a full and written delineation of 
character will be given. 

With the bright business outlook for a 
new year, a little effort will enable you 
to secure the required number of sub- 
scribers. 

Miss Jessie A. Fowler has been ap- 
pointed trustee and vice-president of the 
American Institute of Phrenology. 

We have on hand pictures of the Class 
of '96 of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology. We will send copies, carefully 
packed, for $1.08 each, post-paid. Orders 
should be sent in at once, as there are 
only a few copies remaining. 

In this picture are included with the 
graduates, Professor Sizer, Dr. Drayton, 
Dr. Nelson B. Sizer, and Miss Jessie Fow- 
ler. 

“True Manhood,” by Mrs. Shepherd, 
the author of “For Girls.”"—A complete 
guide to young men in early manhood 
for the attainment of moral excellence, 
force of character, and manly purity. 
The many testimonials received from the 
clergy, college professors. and doctors, 
encourage the publishers to advertise the 
best book on the subject in America. 
Gives information to boys about matters 
pertaining to their own bodies. The 
scientific instruction is drawn from the 
ablest authorities, while it is devoid of 
technical terms and complicated descrip- 


tions. 'This book should be in the hands 
of all parents having growing boys, 
and all boys should have a copy. A de- 


seriptive cireular will be sent on appli- 
cation. 
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The Student's Set of Books on the sub- 
ject of phrenology, intended for home 
reading, is being distributed far and 
near. It contains “ Brain and Mind,” by 
Dr. H. S. Drayton, or * Mental Science 
considered in Accordance with the Prin- 
ciples of Physiology ;" “The Tempera- 
ments," by Dr. Jacques, or the “ Varie- 
ties of Physical Constitution in Man.” 
“How to Read Character,” which has a 
chart for recording the size of the dif- 
ferent organs of the brain, “ Popular 
Physiology,” a familiar exposition of the 
different parts of the human system 
and the preservation of health, the 
plaster phrenological bust showing the 
location of the organs, " New Physiog- 
nomy," or Signs of Character as mani- 
fested through temperament and ex- 
ternal forms, ‘Choice of Pursuits,” de- 
scribing seventy-flve trades and profes- 
sions, and the temperaments and talents 
required for each, George Combe's “ Con- 
stitution of Man," considered in relatio: 
to external objects, illustrated, and 
* Heads and Faces" and How to Study 
Them, a manual of phrenology aud physi- 
ognomy for the people, which make it a 
most valuable library for the home, the 
association, or the school. See advertise- 
ment. Or with the China Bust, $13.00. 


Packer's 
Tar Soap 


The Standard. 


lt combines the purity, blandness, 
and cleansing qualities of a well- 
made vegetable-oil soap, with the 
antiseptic, balsamic, and emollient 
properties of pine-tar and glycer- 
ine. Packer's Tar Soap is constant- 
ly prescribed in the treatment of 


ERUPTIVE TROUBLES, 
DANDRUFF, BALDNESS, Etc. 


"A LUXURY FOR 
E BATHING AND wt 
SHAMPOOING." 


The Packer Míg. 
NEW YORK. 


Co., 
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The department for special instruction 
of private lessons in phrenology by mail, 
if desired, has been opened under the 
personal supervision of Nelson Sizer and 
Jessie A. Fowler. This valuable method 
of teaching has commended itself to 
many students and is being much in- 
quired after. Terms on application. 

L. N. Fowler & Co., London, ure the 
authorized agents for Great Britain and 
lreland of all the Fowler & Wells Co.'s 
publications. 


“For Girls."—The twenty-seventh edi- 
tion of this popular book has just been 
made. The work appeals to mother and 
daughters. In this book special informa- 
tion respecting motherhood, etc. is 
given, with & valuable addendum and ap- 
pendix. Advertisement on another page. 


Nature' 


The Phrenological Magazine 
of the (gest, but of world-wide repute. 


50 cents per year. 
Sample Copy, 5 cents. 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
PRor. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST, 


1016 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the 
Pacific States for all Fowrkeg & WELLS’ 
Publications. 


We wish to extend our thanks to 
Messrs. C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, 
New York, music publishers and dealers 
in music, music-books, and musical in- 
struments, for their courtesy in loaning 
us a harp used in one of the tableaux 
vivants on the evening of the Centenary 
celebration. 


Matrimonial 
Adaptation 
or, PHRENOLOGY 


APPLIED TO 
Home Life and the Domestic Relation, 
showing What Mental Qualities Har- 
monize, and Who May, and Who May 
Not Unite in Marriage. 


8vo, 64 pages, 25 cents. By S. P. SHULL. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 Fast 21st Street, New York. 


FREE TO F.AM. Fine 


Colored Engraving show. 
ing a Lodge of Chinese 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods — bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of oho 
works. REDDING & 
C O., Masonic Publisüem 
and Manufacturers, 712 
Lroadway, New York. 


THE WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


Is the place where permanent cures are made of all 
forms of disease. Rates reasonable. A Christian fam- 
ily home. Address 

Em WIL SON HURD, M.D., Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa 


MOVEMENT CURE; 


Grorce H. TAYLOR. Over 450 pages. 
English cloth. Full table of contents. 


Price, $1. 10, post-paid. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st St., New York 


CIRLS! A Swedish gentleman wishes 
to correspond with a lady, with matrimony 
in view, but only according to the laws of 
Phrenology. Please send photograph and 
copy of your Phrenological Chart for ex- 
change. Address 

N. J., care of this Journal. 


or, Health by 
Exercise. By 


International 
Centenaryot 


Phrenology 


IOO pages. 


CONGRESS REPORT. 


Containing all the Papers read and Speeches made 
at the Congress Meetings. 
Price, 15 cents. Can be ordered from all 
Phrenologists, or direct from 


Fully illustrated. Containing 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
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The Fowler Phrenological Institute 
has been affiliated to the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, and has been further 
appointed its European centre and Eng- 
lish auxiliary. All members of the Fow- 
ler Phrenological Institute, therefore, 
will be affiliated members of the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Phrenology. 


As the time and interests of the editor 
of the Magazine are being divided be- 
tween the American and the English 
phrenological firms, it was thought de- 
sirable that time and effort and material 
could be combined to advantage, and by 
uniting the long-established  PriRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL and Magazine the read- 
ers will be the gainer, through being 
brought in touch with international 
news. The price has been reduced to 5s. 
per annum, which makes a cheap scien- 
tifie and well brought out monthly. The 
proprietors wish to thank their numerous 
readers for their support, and trust they 
will continue their patronage in the new 
year. An extra form of sixteen pages is 
added with this number and will be con- 
tinued through 1897. 


LECTURERS' APPARATUS.—Flexible 
black - boards. These flexible black- 
boards, size 18x 24, mounted on rollers, 
have an outline symbolical head on one 
eo blank on the other. Supplied for 
1.00. 


——_ 


Special instruction will be given by 
Miss Jessie A. Fowler on physical culture 
for any of the following weaknesses: 
curvature of the spine, hip disease, de- 
fective joints, nervous prostration, pro- 
truding shoulders, weak joints, all of 
which cases she has successfully treated 
in the British Isles and Australia. Terms 
on application. 

G. C. M. says: I am sorry I did not 
commence taking the JOURNAL sooner, 
for I find it very interesting. 

We have a few copies of the November 
JOURNAL still on hand. Articles of par- 
ticular interest are the first pages of the 
essay on “The Organ of Human Na- 
ture," by Jessie A. Fowler, now in 
pamphlet form, for 10 cents, a phreno- 
graph of Mrs. Toland, by Nelson Sizer 
reported verbatim from a personal ex- 
amination. The phrenotype of the late 
ex-Governor W. E. Russell is good, and 
also the always welcome chapters on 
Child Culture, by Professor Sizer. An 
article on * The Rationale of Vegetarian- 
ism," by Dr. Holbrook, and other good 
articles give useful information. Price 
10 cents. 


THE ORGAN OF HUMAN NATURE. 


This faculty is considered in number 32 of 
the Human Nature Library, to be ready 
Noy. Io, written by Miss JESSIE A, FOWLER. 


Price, 10 cents, post-paid. 


SPECIAL LESSONS IN PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Based on Scientific Calisthenics and Swedish Movements 
By MISS JESSIE A. FOWLER, 


Daughter of PROF. L. N. FOWLER. 


The highest recommendations have been received from EUGENE SULLY, 
Director Exeter Hall Gymnasium; Grorcr Louis Merio, Ex-Director 
Exeter Hall Gymnasium; EpirH. BRADLEY, Beckenham, Kent. 

James Jounston, Botolph Lane, London, who says: 
“To secure her services, I consider it a distinct gain to any school or 


family. 
tious teacher than Miss Fowler. 
a first-class position." 


It is impossible to find anywhere a more painstaking, conscien- 
In her professional capacity, she occuptes 


Jous G. Murpocu, Camden Square, London, says : 
“ Five of my children passed through Miss Fowler’s hands, and received 


much benefit from her instruction. 
I know of no one better qualified for this impor- 


also their appearance. 
tant training,” ete. 


Their general health was improved, 


Private Instruction. 


Terms on Application. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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coco: CYCLE == 
j DIXON'S CHAIN GRAPHITE} 


0) is the best lubricant for chain and poe (| 


known. Mention PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
[) and send 10 cents for a sample stick. 
H JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., > 
| JERSEY CITY, N. J. [i 


A aed ce ee ba a: Dh ba hi be BS 
We treat all diseases, 


CURING BY HYGIENE iie ana chronic 


with hygienic agents; no medicines. Twenty-five years 
of practice have made us familiar with these diseases, 
and we treat them successfully. Diseases of women a 
specialty, also diseases of the digestive organs. 


Patients received into our house. Send for circular. 
Susanna W. Dopps, M.D. Mary Doops, M.D. 


2526 Washington Avenne, St. Lonis, Mo. 


Principles and Practice "af Reme- 
MASSAGE dial Treatment by  Imparted 

Motion. Description of Manual 
Cloth, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East 21st Street, New York. 


ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


MEMORY 


MAILED FOR TEN CENTS 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Sexual Neurasthenia 


AND NERVOUS EXHAUSTION | 


Processes. 12m0, 203 pages, 


Its hygiene, causes 
treatment. With a chapter on Diet. 
By Dr. Beard. Fourth edition. 
Nearly 300 pages. Price, $2.75. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 E. 21st St., New York. 


TOKOLOGY 


ALICE 


, Symptoms, and 


A Book for Every 
Woman. By Dr. 
Third 


Morocco, price, $2.75. | 


STOCKHAM. and revised 


edition. 370 pages. 


Illustrated, The dedication by the author 


to one who has faith in the physical redemp- 
tion of woman by correct living has been 


the inspiration. 


FOWLER «& WELLS CO. 
27 E. 21st St., New York. 


DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
ii within the reach of 


Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
bi psia, constipation, jaundice, 

iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anæmia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom ; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own cx- 
ercise, "but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased rowth, exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the soo muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weaken 
organ can be restored. 


No. 1. Six large wheels (114 
ers; cross pieces locust ; 


in. diameter), wide buff- 
"Nase wood or black-walnut 


handle, all highly polished and finished ; with book, 
No.3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 


walnut or ebony ; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles, with instructions, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 


Your Life Told by the Stars 


Domain 
Parts of the Grand Man Relati Dete of 
"^ tothe Zodiacal sigua — ^ | Sis aie the 5 
Meh 21 to 
Fire Apr 18 
Apr 19to 
Farth | UE A 
May 30 to 
e June 2) 
Water | June21to 
July 
Fire pats fto 
Carth | Mug 29 to 
x Sept 23 
fito 
Air tu 
ater Oct 23 to 
" NIA 
Fire Nov 22 to 
Dec 21 
Dec 21 to 
Earth | jan $0 
Jan 90 to 
edid. 
LÀ 
Y haz 


In Which of These Signs Were You Born? 


Send date of birth and 25e. for true 
reading of your life and possibilities. Reliability 
guaranteed, Address E. G. AMES, Tribune 
Building, P. O. Box 236, New York. 


An Old Favorite with New Features. 


THE LIVING AGE, 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 
A Weency MAGAZINE OF 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (making four 
large volumes) unequalied in quality and quantity. 


It is Issued Every Saturday and Contains 
ARTICLES or STANDARD and POPULAR INTEREST 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 


In 1896 the subscription price of THE LiviNG AGE, which had been Eight Dol- 
lars a year, WAS REDUCED Tu SIX DOLLARS. The effect of this change was to add 
hundreds of new names to the subscription list. 


Encouraged by this response to their efforts to enlarge the constituency and 
inerease the usefulness of the magazine, the publishers have added several new fea- 
tures of interest. "l'hese include: 


Ist, The publication of oc- French, German, Spanish and 
sional translations of note- 


worthy articles from the Italian Reviews and Magazines. 


2d. The addition of a Readings from American Magazines. 


Monthly Supplement Readings from New Books. 


ee. derart- A List of Books of the Month. 


This Supplement will add about three hundred pages annually to the magazine, 
without any added cost to the subseribers, aud without diminishing in the least the 
space given to the features which have made Tie LiviNG AGE for fifty-three years 
a household word among intelligent and cultivated readers. 

The weekly numbers of THe Living AGE contain choice fletion; essays; 
sketches of discovery and travel; papers in the department of biography, history, 
science, and politics in the broadest sense; poetry and general information: in a 
word, whatever is best and most important in current periodical literature. ‘The 
wide range of subjects and the high standard of literary excellence which have 
characterized the magazine from the beginning will be preserved. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the week- 
ly numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions wlli be sent gratis. 

Rates for clubbing with other periodicals will be sent upon application. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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of Specially Entertaining 
and Instructive Lectures 


TH E COURS through December 


Will be given on Wednesday Evenings, at the Hall of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, 


27 East 2ıst Street, near Broadway. 


December 2. Wednesday Evening). What Phrenology can do for the Home. 


How it Develops the Faculties of Children. 
Its Influences 1 How it Educates the Mind. 


December 9.--Phrenology in the School; Some Practical Results. 
How Children Should be Educated, Trained, Stimulated or Checked. 


December 16.—The Coming Man and the Coming Woman, or 
i What They must Know and Do. 
What the 20th Century will Yield in Intellect. 


Public Examination following each Lecture. 


Admission by Ticket on application to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 EAST 21st STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
A manual for young men. A special 


physiology ; revised and enlarged. By E. plement to the study of general physiology. 
R. SHEPHERD. Recommended by ministers ; 
endorsed by leading journals ; approved by 


A Special Physiol- 
ogy, being a sup- 


By Mrs. E. R. SHEPHERD,  Twenty-seventh 


United States army surgeons, and professor 
of anatomy of Howard Medical College. 

Royal r2mo. Nearly 400 pages. Illus- 
trated. Printed in clear type, on heavy 
paper. Gilt back and side stamps. Burn- 
ished edges. 


PRICE, - - $1.25 


edition. Over 220 pages. Fine English cloth. 
Gilt back stamp and India ink side stamp. 


Price, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st 8t., New York 


AMERICAN EDITION OF 


Father Kneipp's " My Water Cure" 


» Meine fBafferfur ” 
By Rev. Monsignor Sebastian Kneipp. 


(A verbal and absolutely literal translation.) 


27 E. 21st St., New York. 


500 pages, elegantly printed on fine paper, 200 artistically finished illustrations. It gives also in a pictorial 
way correct object-lessons and descriptions of the Kneipp cure in all its different applications and methods. 


CONTENTS: 
I. Part (about 150 pages), Water Applications, A. Wet Sheets. B. Baths (Full, Half, Sitting-bath, etc). 
C. Vapors. D. Gushes (Spouts and Douches). E. Ablutions. F. Packages (Bandages). G. Drinking Water. 


II. Part (about 80 pages), Apotheca. All the recipes and prescriptions of Kneipp's Herbal Medicines, Ex- 
tracts, Powders, Oils, Herb Teas, Compounds, etc., strength-giving food, bran bread, soups, and honey wine, as 
well as an illustrated description of all the herbs, the use of which Rev. Kneipp recommends. 


III. Part (about 200 pages), Treatment of about 150 different diseases. i 
The book is an exhaustive and absolute authority on the Kneipp cure. Post-paid, paper, 6o cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, 27 East 2lst St., New York, U.S.A. 
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Cox» 


AND 
SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


DECEMBER, 1896. 


HEADS, FACES 


AND 


TEMPERAMENT? 


Ce: } 3 NLE o. S 
FOWLER & WELLS € $100 S. JOCENTS 1 ORAE ANANE: ‘opeare KUS 


27 EAST 2157 ST.~ NEW YSRK- V pet ANNUM "T A NUMBER. 
eS PERANNIM i$ ANUMBEF 


COPYRIGHT, 1896, BY FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


(ESTABLISHED 1838) 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


THE Ewerisa PHRENOLoGICAL MAGAZINE 
(ESTABLISHED 1880) 


Has been published for over half a century. It has always been in advance of the times in every. 
thing pertaining to the study of Human Nature, as well as all questions of health and 
hygiene. It is steadily gaining in public favor, and we are confident that the 
coming year will mark an important epoch in its history. 

To secure this result we are determined to spare 
neither trouble nor expense. 


EDITORS, PROF. NELSON SIZER, H. 8. DRAYTON, M.D., AND Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER 


AMONG THE MOST PROMINENT AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES FOR 18g; WILL BE 


CHARACTER STUDIES OF FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN 


in America and Europe. These Phrenographs are always interesting, and are widely 
copied and quoted by other magazines and the daily press. 


THE ENGLISH CHARACTER SKETCHES 
By Miss Jessie A. FOWLER. 


THE CHILD CULTURE DEPARTMENT 


Will tell mothers and teachers Aot fo study the capabilities of each particular child asa guide 
to its proper development. By PROF. NELSON SizER. 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Will contain, as heretofore, practical articles and valuable hints on health, and the hygienic 
methods of securing it. By H. S. DRAYTON, M.D., and English articles by Mr. J. B. KESWICK. 


SHORT, USEFUL CONTRIBUTIONS AND STORIES 


By the best writers, on Character Reading and Character Building, Choice of 
Pursuits, Proper Selection in Wedlock, Relations of Employers and Em- 
ployed, etc., etc., etc. 


ARTICLES WILL ALSO APPEAR FROM TIME TO TIME FROM THE FOLLOWING 
WRITERS: AMONG OTHERS, 
Mrs. C. FOWLER WELLS, Dr. HOLBROOK, Dr. CAPEN, Mr. SHULL, Prof. ZIMMERMAN, Mrs. BALLARD, 
Mrs. DUDLRY, Mrs. ANNA ALCOTT COMMELIN, Mr. JOHN ALLEN, Mr. Wu. 


TAYLOR, Mr. WM. Brown, Mr. J. M. SEVERN, Mr. Dyson, 
Miss DkxTER, Miss E. Crow, and Miss LININGTON. 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Will include interesting items bearing upon Phrenology, but outside the direct Phrenological 
field. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS 


One Phrenological Organ will be described each month. 


INSTITUTE NOTES 


Will contain Notes and Queries from members of the American and English Institutes, and 
reports of their meetings. 


PHRENOLOGICAL STORIES, WIT AND WISDOM COLUMN. PHRENOLOGICAL HITS, 


A NEW DEPARTURE for New Subscribers to the Phrenological Journal 


To those who will subscribe for the Phrenological Journal before the first of January, & 
short delineation of the leading traits of the applicant will be given and printed ín a speci 
column devoted to the purpose called " Character Sketches from Photographs.” To insure 
accurate delineation both photographs must be accompanied by a stamp and directed envelope 
for the return of photographs. These, of course, to be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(five shillings English) for a twelve-month's subscription to the consolidated Phrenological 
Journal and Phrenological Magazine. 


FIELD NOTES, BOOK NOTICES, Etc. 
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pHRENOLOGY  ., 


How can I Know Something About it? 


“THE STUDENT'S SET’’ of books on this subject, intended 
for home reading, will help you; and with the monthly visits 
of “THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL” will give further 
information in regard to Knowing yourself. 


This Magazine is now in its 51st year; it is steadily gaining in public favor 
because of its clear character studies of famous men and women from personal 
examinations. The information that parents and teachers are looking for in 
dealing with children will be found in the Child Culture Department. ‘The prac- 
tical and valuable hints on hygiene, and plain suggestions for securing and 
retaining good health, will be found in the Science of Health Department. Then 
the chapters that treat of such questions as 


Who to marry and Who not to marry, What occupation 
or pursuit in life one is adapted to for pleasure and profit, 


makes it the Magazine for the Home; itis always instructive as well as enter- 
taining. Send us postal with your name and address for a sample copy. 


A GOSPEL OF HEALTH. 


Health Restored without a Physician 
and without Medicine. 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON, F.R.H.S., 


Author of *' Life's Outlook," etc. 


This Treatise sets forth in clear and popular form the causes, and the way 
in which the different organs are affected, which lead to Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Hemorrhoids, Liver and Kidney Complaints. 

An effective and permanent Cure is given for these troubles, which was first 
discovered in Germany, and is largely adopted in America. 

The process of Cure is both simple and effective, and full instructions are 
given whereby anyone can easily apply it himself. 

The same process of Cure is also found most effective in Consumption, 
Cancer, Asthma, Worms, Acute Dysenterv, Nervous Debility, and General 
Weakness. It strikes at the root or germ of disease; good digestion, pure blood, 
restored health, and mental vigor invariably follow. It has proved, and is 
proving, an Elixir of Life to many who have been given up by physicians 
as incurable. 

The Treatise contains many letters from those who have been restored, 
after many years’ sore affliction, to health and mental vigor. The Treatise is 
written in the interests of the afflicted, so that they may both understand and 
cure themselves without the aid of Medicine or a Physician. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS Co., 27 East 21st St., New York. 
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The best place in the world 
to BUY or HIRE 


TYPEWRITERS, 


ALL MAKES. 


Remingtons, $40. Caligraphs, $25. 
Hammonds & Yosts, $30. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 


1} Barclay Street, New York, 
156 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


38 Court Square, Boston, Mass. 


WE GUARANTEE THE TITLE OF EVERY 
MACHINE SOLD BY US. 


Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful, and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. J. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
47 FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS.-65 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS—AN OLD AND WELL-TRIED REMEDY. 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over FIFTY YEARS 


by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for 
PERFECT SUCCESS. 


their CHILDREN 


WHILE TEETHING, with 


IT SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all 


PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. ? Sold by 


Druggists in every part of the world, 


Be sure and ask for 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


AND TAKE NO 
OTHER KIND. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


Trow PRINT, TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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